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"To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  Divine.' 


Ai  even  Job  exclaims,  "Oh !  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book/'  and,  as  to 
err  U  human— the  author  of  this  very  imperfect  one  may  well  say— to  the  mere  fault- 
flnding— though  able  cynical  critic— It  is  a  tmaU  mind  that  sees  everything!  For  Charity 
—on  the  other  hand,  is  so  broad,  as  to  cover  a  multitude  of  errors. 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

Begarding  some  of  the  Poems  when  Published  separately. 


*'  A  review  of  such  an  interesting  subject  as  the  Qreat  Scottish 
Volunteer  Review,  before  Her  Majesty,  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  7th  August,  1860,  skilfully  wrought  into  a  chaste  gar- 
land of  poetry,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  and  arouse  the 
admiration  of  many  a  lover  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and  be  a  most 
acceptable  '  memento  *  of  that  illustrious  event  to  many  a  patriotic 
Scotchuian.  But,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  we  consider 
its  own  peculiar  merits  sufficient  to  gain  for  it  a  widespread  circula- 
tion, and  procure  for  its  author  that  celebrity  to  which  he  is  so  justly 
entitled."— Ft/e  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Bruce's  *  memento  *  of  the  Scottish  Volunteer  Review  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  many,  as  an  acceptable 
memorial  of  that  most  enthusiastic  manifestation  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism.  The  poem  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  genuine  poetry. 
The  rhyme  throughout  is  faultless.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the 
poem  are  ably  handled ;  and,  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  contain 
many  valuable  truths,  clothed  in  a  garb  which  cannot  fail  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  entertain." — Dundee  Courier. 

"Mr.  Bruce  has  a  heart-hatred  of  despotism,  and  tyrants  of  all 
descriptions — particularly  of  Louis  Napoleon — and  an  intense  admir- 
ation for  *  Auld  Scotia,'  and  those  ancient  heroes,  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
and  their  compeers,  who  repelled  the  tide  of  invasion  from  our  hills 
and  valleys.  He  is  also  a  fervid  admirer  of  Rob  Roy,  whom  he 
classes  with  Robin  Hood,  both  having  been  engaged  in  the  holy  task 
of  shielding  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong." — Dundee 
Advertiser. 

"Some  lines  are  exquisitely  satirical,  and  scarcely  out-done  by 
anything  of  the  kind  we  know  of ;  and  few  parts  have  not  something 
interesting  to  the  true  lover  of  poetry ;  whUe  some  lines  are  so 
vividly  written  that  one  is  nearly  led  to  believe  he  is  scanning  the 
pages  of  Scott,  and  not  those  of  a  modem,  and,  as  yet  almost 
unknown  author." — Strathearn  Herald, 

**  The  author  of '  Destiny '  has  within  his  breast  something  of  the 
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spirit  of  hifl  great  exemplars  ;  and  here  and  there  we  have  evidences 
of  poetic  vipfour  which  would  not  have  lowered  the  tone  of  their 
writings.  An  arduous  student  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  he  has 
acquired  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  the  elements  of 
human  passion  ;  a  faithful  follower  of  Byron,  he  has  deeply  drunk 
of  the  natural  and  unrestrained  outburst  of  the  emotions,  and  firmly 
grasped  the  working  of  the  passions ;  a  true  admirer  of  Bums,  he 
has  aroused  within  himself  the  genuine  spirit  of  independence,  as 
well  as  discerned  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  noblest  affections.  By  a 
careful  study  of  their  works,  and  by  blending  together  the  individual 
and  social  elements  of  our  nature,  as  therein  pourtrayed,  he  makes  it 
liis  endeavour  that  mtm  canscia  recti  shall  support  him  in  his  work, 
'equally  indifferent,*  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  *to  the  praise  or 
censure  of  the  critic'  The  diflScult  Spenserian  stanza  which  our 
author  has  adopted,  has  been  handled  with  remarkable  success. 
Opening  with  a  spirited  account  of  the  world's  birth,  he  touches  on 
man's  fall,  and  the  mystery  attached  to  it ;  its  results ;  AbeVs 
murder,  the  prototype  of  war  between  man  and  man,  showing  that — 

**  While  ttoo  shall  live,  though  brothers  in  their  veins, 
One  welds  the  links  in  bloMod,  or,  groaning,  wears  the  chains.** 

This  naturally  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  late  fratricidal  war  in 
America ;  the  Russian  despotism,  which  caused  the  last  (we  fear,  the 
last,  in  truth)  rebellion  in  Poland,  and  its  horrible  consequences ;  the 
German  haughtiness  to  the  Danes,  with  reflections  on  the  neutral 
conduct  of  the  British  Government  His  description  of  the  great 
Napoleon's  career  and  sad  fate  is  terse  and  telling.  Lord  John 
Russell  gets  a  castigation  for  making  '  conventions  take  the  place  of 
deeds,'  in  the  Danish  question, — not  so  much  for  remaining  neutral, 
as  for  holding  up  false  hopes  to  the  Danes.  He  then  goes  on  to  trace 
the  destinies  of  some  nations,  diverging  now  and  again  to  show  how 
dear  to  a  well-balanced  mind  are  independence  of  spirit,  freedom  of 
thought,  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  love  of  patriotism.  On  the 
whole,  the  perusal  of  *  Destiny '  has  given  us  much  pleasure,  both 
for  its  own  inherent  worth,  and  because  it  is  the  effort  of  a  man,  who 
amid  the  harassing  cares  of  business,  has,  at  his  spare  hours,  indomi- 
tably tried  to  please  others,  while  he  amused  himself." — Fifeshire 
Journal 

''  An  aspirant  for  fame  has  lately  appeared,  and,  as  his  preface  to  his 
poem  on '  Destiny '  shows,  he  is  a  worldng  man,  and  one  who  has  *  left 
no  calling  for  this  idle  trade '  of  writing  poems,  but  has  written  this 
poem  on '  Destiny '  during  the  honn  wfaidi  business  left  nnemploy ed. 
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His  prudence  is  commendable,  and  we  appreciate  it  all  the  more, 
that  in  this  poem  there  are  indications  of  powers  which  would  produce 
some  work  more  worthy  of  them  even  than  the  present  poem,  if  they 
had  the  better  cultivation  which  would  be  a  certain  result  of  entire 
freedom  from  manual  labour.  By  saying  so,  there  is  no  disparage- 
ment meant  to  this  work ;  for  it  has  great  merit,  both  in  its  concep- 
tion and  in  its  execution.  The  leading  idea  is,  that  the  human  race 
will  ultimately  shake  off  the  fetters  of  tyranny,  and  become  free.  In 
a  comprehensive  glance,  the  poet  takes  in  all  the. bearings  of  this 
idea ;  the  cause  of  political  slavery — the  historical  instances  of  the 
downfall  of  Freedom,  and  of  its  erection  upon  the  ruins  of  Tyranny — 
the  vision  of  perfect  emancipation,  and  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
secure  it.  The  cause  of  man's  subjection  to  unjust  power  is  made 
out  to  be  War,  and  war  is  traced  to  Satan's  fall,  which,  amongst  other 
things,  makes  Cain  slay  Abel,  the  first  instance  of  murder,  and  the 
prototype  of  all  war.  The  conception  which  the  poet  has  thus  had 
in  his  mind  is  a  lofty  one  ;  and  the  poem,  which  is  the  realization  of 
this  conception,  ia,  in  point  of  poetical  treatment,  deci<ledly  superior. 
For  an  example  of  powerful  description,  the  reader  has  only  to  con- 
sult the  first  page  of  Mr.  Bnice's  book,  and  there  he  will  find  a 
magnificent  passage,  descriptive  of  the  creation.  The  following 
stapza  is  also  very  good  : — 

"  *  How  calm  and  placid — like  a  silver  stream — 
The  waters  kissed  the  bank,  and  glided  by ; 
While  on  the  surface  danced  the  morning  beam — 
Warm  and  inviting,  as  a  maiden's  eye — 
Or  young  first  love,  as  yet  untaught  to  sigh. 
But,  hark ! — a  scream  !    Whose  arms  are  wildly  tossed, 
As  if  in  mortal  agony,  on  high? 
'Tis  he,  Alexius ! — he ! — he  sinks, — he's  lost  1 
A  bubble  floats— he's  gone  ! — to  meet  yon  murdered  host.* 

This  is  really  a  picture  drawn  by  Nature's  own  hand.  How  vivid, 
real,  and  terrible  it  is  !  No  true  lover  of  poetry  can  avoid  perceiving 
the  genuineness  of  Mr.  Bruce's  inspiration,  and  will  welcome  him  to 
a  place  among  the  men  whose  names  are  famous  in  the  annals  of 
literature. '^ — Strathmm  Herald. 

"  That  a  man  should,  in  hours  snatched  from  business,  write  so 
clearly  and  ably  on  such  an  abstruse  and  difficult  subject  as  *  Destiny ' 
is  a  fact  which  should  of  itself  recommend  the  author  to  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  public.  The  plan  of  his  present  work  is  at  once 
simple  and  evident  It  is  but  the  tracing  through  the  world's  history 
the  existence  of  an  over-ruling  Power.    Before  the  writer  could  con- 
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template  the  working  out  of  the  poem  in  Buch  a  way  as  he  has,  he 
must  have  felt  confident  that  he  had  acquired,  by  extensive  research, 
sufficient  materials  for  the  purpose.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
poem  to  its  end,  it  is  one  vast  testimony  that,  in  point  of  attainment 
in  historical  and  political  literature,  he  is  abundantly  able  to  cope 
with  his  subject  From  tracing  the  workings  of  the  law  of  Destiny 
in  nations,  he,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  poem,  shows  evidence  of  its 
having  been  the  directing  influence  in  individual  careers.  And  after 
frequently  lamenting  that  Fate  should  apparently  side  so  often  with 
Oppression,  he  concludes  the  canto  with  two  verses,  where  he  shows 
the  origin  of  the  greatness  of  Britain,  and  almost  goes  the  length  of 
foretelling  her  future  downfall" — iSi(.  Aivitwii  Oitizen, 


INTRODTTOTION. 


"  I  byde  my  time. 


If 


The  spirit  of  Freedom  and  Love  of  Country  are  innate,  and  form 
an  integral  element  of  the  Poetic  temperament — they  bubble 
up,  and  well  out  of,— «yen  the  coldest  poet, — like  the  hot  springs 
from  the  Geysers  of  Iceland ; — so,  however  lame  these  poor, 
abortive  attempts  at  writing  poetry  may  be, — they  have  wriggled 
into  existence — simply  because  the  writer  could  not  keep  them 
back;  still,  for  all  their  faults,  he  likes  them,  as  one  often 
becomes  attached  to  a  worthless  cur — ^just  because  it  is  his  own, — 
but,  which  any  true  dog-fancier  would  have  no  compunction  in 
getting  a  string  tied  to  his  neck — and,  with  the  help  of  the  stone 
of  criticism — sunk  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He  speaks  the 
conscientious  convictions  of  his  mind,  when  saying  that  they 
do  not — nor  reasonably  can  pretend  to  lay  any  claim  to  true 
poetry, — at  least  to  the  conception  which  he  has  of  genuine 
Poetry ;  for  however  strong  the  love  has  been — and  still  is,  for 
scribbling,  his  position  in  life  has  been  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  it — and  his  character  too  evenly  balanced  to  allow  any 
inherent  love  for  writing  to  interfere  with  his  sterner  duties, — 
which,  ever — like  a  hungry  wolf  kept  dogging  at  his  heels  to 
warn  him  that  if  he  wished  to  preserve  the  prized  soul  of  his 
existence — the  spirit  of  Independence, — and  to  "owe  no  man 
anything" — the  pen  should  be  hurled  aside, — nor  persist  in 
stringing  bad  poems  together  against  his  interest — his  time,  and 
even  his  ability, — besides,  any  musician  knows  that  he  cannot 
play  well — even  upon  an  instrument, — (far  less  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  Muse  herself)  unless  the  joints^ — keys — or  strings  of  it  be 
kept  in  playing  order  by  constant  use. 

Scott  truly  says,  "  Though  the  blast  of  the  bellows,  and  the 
clatter  of  the  anvil  make  but  coarse  company  to  lays  of  Min- 
strelsy— yet  I  can  afford  them  no  better,  since  I  must  mend  my 
fortune  though  I  mar  my  verses" — although,  the  true  feelings, — 
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of  the  winter — in  respect  to  Trade, — of  all  kinds,  stands  very 
much  upon  the  same  footing  as  honest  Slender  had  towards  Mrs. 
Anne  Page,  who  consoled  himself,  with  saying,  "  There  was  no 
great  love  hetween  us  at  the  beginning — and  it  has  pleased 
Heaven  to  decrease  it  on  farther  acquaintance."  It  has  some, 
times  amused,  often  pained  him,  to  see  people  of  his  own  sphere 
of  Life, — hurrying  and  worrying,  in  competition — cunningly 
scrambling — with  every  nerve  strained — like  cords,  after  their  Owe 
selfish  aim, — while  he  was  running  the  same  race  with  not  one 
third  of  his  mind  and  energies  devoted  to  the  same  pursuit — 
nay, — hampered  with  the  other  two-thirds — dreaming  about 
poetry— the  Drama, — leading  Bands  of  Music — anything — and 
everything  but  the  sober,  jog-trot  of  Businesa  He  has  also 
been  deeply  amused  hearing  others  condemn  him  as  being  a 
Sceptic  in  matters  of  what  they  call  Religion — when  his  whole 
soul,  and  mind  were — at  the  very  time,  devoted  to  trying  to 
find  out  Truth — walking — or  musing  along  the  streets  with  a 
Living  Faith — silently, — but  earnestly  praying  to  God  to 
enlighten  his  soul  with  true  knowledge,  and  understanding — 
not  only  for  his  own  welfare,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others — and 
to  be  able  to  instil  into  the  young,  and  susceptible  minds  of  his 
children  true  conceptions  of  God  and  Truth.  Emerson  says,  "  Our 
tokens  of  love  are,  for  the  most  part,  barbarous,  they  do  not  repre- 
sent our  Life, — the  only  gift, — is  a  portion  of  thyself;  therefore, 
let  the  Farmer  give  his  corn, — the  Miner,  a  gem, — the  Sailor — 
coral  and  shells :  the  Painter  his  picture — and  the  Poet  his  poem." 
And  Adelaide  Proctor  truly  says,  "  No  real  poet  ever  wove  in 
numbers  All  his  dream; — but,  the  Divine  part, — hidden  from 
all  the  world  spake  to  him  only  in  the  voiceless  silence  of  his 
heart:' 

Reason  bids  him  get  this  volume  out,  as  he  has  material  for 
another  {chiefly  prose)  which,  should  Time,  Will,  and  Oppor- 
tunity pull  well  together — may  also  crawl  into  print, — for, 
whatever  adverse  Criticism  may  say  regarding  these — honestly 
admitted  crude  productions,  the  spirit  and  soul  which  animated 
them  are  quite  indifferent  to, — and  hope  to  be  above  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  mere  canting  critic, — because,  whatever  faults  they 
have — the  writer  stands  accountant  to  Him  alone — who  knows 
all, — as  being  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  do  good — and  a 
conscientious  belief  that  the  views  expressed  are  right,  he  there- 
fore wishes  to  inculcate  what  he  believes  to  be  true! — This 
feeling  has, — ^long  since,  armed  his  mind  with  a  spiritual  coat  of 
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annouT  which  makes  him  invincible  to  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  he  believes  to  be  in  error  regarding  the  true  Beligion  of 
Man — as  promulgated  by  his  spiritual  instinct,  and  his  Eeason, — 
by  the  Bible — Jesus — Nature,  and  what  is  known — as  God  and 
Truth — or  the  Soul  of  nature.  His  firm  belief,  is,  that  God  has 
thoroughly  revealed  Himself — quite  sufficient  for  Humanity — 
both  in  what  is  known  as  His  Word, — and  what  we  know  of 
His  Works — that  the  Bible, — when  read  with  the  twin  eyes  of 
Eeason  and  Common  Sense,  is  true — that  the  Redemption  of  this 
world — by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ — the  "Comforter" — as  the 
"  Spirit  of  Truth" — ^is  also  true,  and  so,  if  anything  in  this 
volume  seems  to  jar  with  these  rooted  Paiths,  it  is  because  of  a 
sincere  aversion  to  Fnestcraft — and  Intolerance  of  all  kinds 
that  would  dare  to  interfere  with  the  Individual  Freedom  of  the 
Human  Soul.  Therefore,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  thoroughly 
digest, — and  give  clear  expression  to  such  a  momentous  subject 
as  Truth — in  matters  of  trtie  Religion — amid  the  turmoil  of  Busi- 
ness, the  author  humbly  hopes  he  will  be  so  far  excused  for  the 
many  seeming  discrepancies, — as  the  ideas  were  hastily  penned 
at  different  times, — often  merely  to  preserve  them.  If  his 
readers  knew  the  many  perplexing  vexations  and  disappoint- 
ments he  had  to  suffer  while  this  collection  of  unfinished  trifles 
were  passing  through  the  press,  they  would  be  inclined  to  be 
charitable.  However,  he  has  faithfully  and  fearlessly  endeav- 
oured to  use  his  Reason  and  his  Will — to  regulate  his  Hope 
and  Caution — and  to  cultivate  a  wise  spirit  of  Independence  to 
give  energy  and  buoyancy  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Life — reverently 
— truthfully — and  he  hopes  enlightenedly — trusting  in  God  alone 
for  support.  Any  allusion  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  volume 
is  unnecessary — as  they  bear  their  own  arguments;  and,  on  a 
clear  examination  will  not  be  found  to  contain  the  slightest 
vestige  of  Infidelity  or  Scepticism, — but,  very  much  the  reverse 
indeed  ! — as  no  man — worthy  of  the  name,  dare  be  a  sceptic  of  the 
instinctive  reverence  for  Religious  feeling, — and  its  paramount 
necessity  in  the  world.  But,  what  is  termed  a  Religions  character 
in  the  present  age,  is  but  too  often  the  character  of  a  selfish- 


designing,  though  purblind  hypocrite — who  uses  the  ample  cloak 
of  Religion,  merely  to  advance  his  own  worldly  interests — this 
style  of  religion  is  not  current  in  Heaven — and  ought  not  to  be 
so, — much  longer,  on  earth, — and  every  one  who  lifts  his  pen 
against  such  an  abuse  of  true  religious  feeling,  is  doing  Society 
the  service  of  a  mental  physician.     Because  many  a  poor  man 
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and  woman — of  not  over  strong  mental  power,  are  cniellj  cast — 
not  into  the  flames  of  HeU,  but  into  the  precincts  of  a  Mad- 
house by  the  extreme  views,  and  anti-Godlike  excitability  of 
Eevivalism !     It  is  a  disgrace  to  Humanity  and  a  cruel  mockery 
of  the  even-handed  kind  Benevolence  of  God — to  instil  into 
susceptible, — anxious, — and  sincere — groping   young  minds, — 
the  unnatural  and  unworkable  principles  of  such  pure,  Melan- 
cJicly  Christianity  / — in  the  present  state  and  leaning  of  Man- 
kind ! — it  is  indeed  making  the  sincere,  an  easy  prey  for  cunning 
Selfishness — lurking  Avarice,   and    Janus-faced    Hypocrisy! — 
under  the  guise   of  whining   Poverty, — simulated  Suffering — 
and  painted  Vice.     Ah  !  God  knows  il  does  indeed  make  such 
Christians,  "  of  all  men  most  miserable," — a  taking  up  of  the 
metaphorical  Cross  of  Christ,  with  a  vengeance — and  following 
Him  to  Misery  and  Death  ! — for  no  practical  good  whatever, — 
but  a  simple  breaking  of  the  laws  of  God  and  Nature.     Let 
parents  teach  their  children  the  principles  of  enlightened  Truth, 
and  the  unerring  laws  of  God — to  love  Virtue  and  Goodness — 
to  shun  Falsehood  and  Vice,  and  turn  their  attention  to  such 
dawning    Sciences    as    Phrenology — endeavour   to    find    out 
what  their  offspring  are  most  fitted  for  by  Nature,   in   their 
choice   of  a  Trade   or  Profession, — instead  of  harping    con- 
tinually   upon    a    melancholy — mentally    jaundiced, — almost 
unnatural    doctrine — teach   them    Goodness,    Truth,    and  the 
immense  simplicity  and  importance  of  every-day  Life — which 
ought   to   flow   as  simple,  but   as  true    as   the  Tide, — then 
leave  the  spiritual  instinct  of  the  Human  Soul  to  wing  its  un- 
erring flight  aloft  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  Truth — to  which  the 
kindred  spirit  of  Man  ever  flies — silently  and  unknowingly  in 
close  spiritual  union.     The  science  (if  it  be  so  termed)  of  Phreno- 
logy, is  one  well  worthy  of  study,  for,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
three  years*  experience,  the  writer  has  found  it  true, — and  as  it 
may  be  beneficial  to  some  one, — he  appends  tlie  estimate  of  his 
character — got  when  he  was  an  apprentice — and  for  which  he 
paid  half-a-crown — evidently  impelled, — at  that  early  age  to  try 
and  find  out  what  sort  of  a  being  he  was — by  himself — with 
none  to  advise — (both  parents  having  died  several  years  before). 
Those  who  know  the  writer  personally  can  form  a  pretty  just 
conception  of  its  accuracy, — and,  as  it  may  benefit  some  of  them, 
at  the  risk  of  causing  a  smile — yet,  as  it  may  incline  others  to 
follow  out  the  science,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  their  families 
but  for  society — he  gives  it  verbatim. 
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"Estimate  of  character  of  Mr.  George  Bruce,  by  J.  Boyd, 
phrenologist,  ^ov.  13th  1843. — ^This  young  gentleman  has  a 
very  active,  excitable,  sensitive — sanguine, — nervous  tempera- 
ment His  formation  of  Brain  is  large,  and  well  developed, 
in  their  various  divisions,  but,  he  would  be  the  better  of  a  little 
more  Combativeness  to  give  energy  to  push  forward,  though  he  is 
very  ambitious,  aspiring — and  desirous  to  excel,  yet,  his  dislike 
to  contention  will  be  rather  against  him.  He  is  partial  to 
female  society,  very  fond  of  children  and  pets, — will  not  like 
monotony,  or  confinement  He  has  a  strong  inclination  to 
travel,  but  will  settle  down,  after  a  time. 

"  Friendly  and  social.  Is  very  dexterous,  and  will  succeed  in 
any  employment  in  which  mechanical  talent  is  required. 
He  must  guard  against  the  over  activity  of  his  self-esteem 
and  love  of  approbation,  as,  unregulated,  they  lead  to  pride 
and  vanity.  Cautious,  and  when  he  meets  with  a  disappoint- 
ment, will  suffer  very  much.  A  little  too  uplifted  in  Pros- 
perity, and  dejected  in  Adversity.  His  Benevolence  is  very 
well  developed, — making  him  Humane,  and  good  natured, 
— but,  he  is  very  touchy, — Independent.  Very  fond  of 
Romance^ — Poe/r//,— has  a  great  deal  of  Enthusiasm  about  him, 
and  often  builds  castles  in  the  air.  His  Honesty  is  very  good. 
His  Intellect  is  very  well  developed, — both  in  the  Perceptive 
and  the  Reflective  regions.  He  must  try  to  get  some  more 
devoted  Employ menty  as  he  tcill  he  quite  thrown  aioay,  in  a 
Handicraft  occupation.  Would  succeed  in  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  Geometry,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Languages. 

"  Has  an  excellent  memory  for  places — will  greatly  delight 
in  visiting  new  regions, — fond  of  motion  and  activity,  will 
like  variety,  and  novelty.  Often  Pensive  and  Meditative, — 
remembers  facts  and  phenomena  well.  Enjoys  a  juke, — but, 
more  inclined  to  see  things  through  a  serious,  than  a  ludi- 
crous medium.  Has  excellent  Composition,  and  Casualty, — 
enabling  him  to  judge  of  one  thing  by  reference  to  another, 
and  to  trace  effects  to  their  remotest  causes.  Careful, — but,  at 
the  same  time,  fond  of  display.  Has  a  great  thirst  for  Glory, 
and  Renown. 

"  He  must  regulate  his  Hope,  and  Caution, — cultivate  Com- 
bativeness, and  there  will  be  no  fear  of  his  getting  on  well." 

Many  a  struggle  the  writer  has  had  with  his  failings — trying 
to  buttress  the  weak  points — and  prune  down  the  faults — 
marking  down — in  a  long  diary — still  preserved,   the  progress 
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lie  was  making — with  the  bleesing  of  God,^ — ^a  Whom  he 
ever  turned,  and  prayerfuHy  relied  for  Light  and  Support, 
and  Whose  nnerring  Rectitude  has  never  failed  him  ;  the  above 
edtimate  of  character  wae  given  when  apprenticed  to  the  wright 
and  glazing  trade,  in  a  wee  shop  ahont  12  feet  square — placed 
there  by  two  men  who  acted  as  trusteee.  (One  thing  he  never 
forgot, — partly  hecause  it  shows  the  instability  of  human  efforts, 
— was  the  sale  of  his  Father's  Museum — the  spare  hour  labours 
of  half  a  lifetime,— to  the  United  College  —  where  they  stiJl 
are — for  the  paltry  sum  of /30, — the  horse's  ekeJeton — and  two 
of  the  human  akeletoua  alone,  were  worth  far  more.)  When 
impelled  to  "  get  hts  head  read,"  he  must  have  had  a  glim- 
mering belief  of  being  misplaced, — yet  apparently  powerless  to 
rectify  it,— for  he  has  still  beside  him  remnants  of  Tales,  and 
abortiVB  Tragedies,  written  years  before  this  early  period.  An 
inborn  love  of  the  Drama  has  been,— ^nd  even  yet,  is  one  of 
hia  most  persistent  and  unwearied  companions, — nor  have  such 
parts  as  Hamlet,  Othello,  laga,  Kacbeth,  Rob  Roy,  Don  Cxsar 
de  Bazan,  Young  Mariow,  Young  Nerval,  Glenalvou,  &c.,  &c., 
been  altogether  unsuccessrully  assayed, — ^yetall  the  while  running 
in  the  rut  of  a  totally  different  sphere  of  Duty.  As  the  proper 
study  of  a  man  ought  to  be  himself — and  as  none  can  see 
the  wpirit  of  another — and  as  none  can  know  so  well  of  a 
man's  true  character  as  himself,— Truth  impels  him  to  state, 
that  that  early  estimate  of  character  has,  in  all  its  points,  been 
singularly  correct,  —  so,  the  writer  would  earnestly  advise 
others  to  try  and  reail  themtelves — and,  with  sincere  prayer  to 
God,- — endeawtir  to  rectify  their  faidtt  ttiioardly, — but  nevyr 
to  mind  mere  outward  Formality.  The  printed  proofs  of  these 
effusions, — the  mere  uncultivated  welling  up  of  an  innate 
feeling — have  been  corrected  by  himself — alone,  and  shown 
to  none — but,  he  doubts  very  much  if  they  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished— trifling  though  they  are, — but  for  the  encouragement 
receive<l  from  her — who,  for  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  has  been 
the  kind, — forbearing,  and  noble-minded  partner  of  his  life, — and 
be  feels  that,  without  this  well-merited  tribute  to  true,  unosten- 
tatious Worth,  this  poor  Introduction  to  as  poor  a  work  would 
have  been  incomplete  and  wanting  in  candour,  to  one  so  richly 
deserving  it  as  the  domestin  sharer  of  the  Weala  and  Woes  of 
thia  Probative  Existence. 

St.  Andrews,  1S7S. 
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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OP  THE  FIRST  CANTO  OF  "DESTINY." 


**  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may." — Shakspebe. 

In  venturing  to  publish  the  first  part  of  a  Poem  on  such  an 
abstruse — not  to  say  infinite — subject  as  "  Destiny,"  the  author 
does  so  with  a  just  and  becoming  sense  of  the  difficulties  and 
liability  to  criticism  attending  the  attempt.  It  is  only  part  of 
what  was,  or  is,  intended  to  be  a  long  literary  effort  of  several 
Cantos,  written  in  the  spare  hours  snatched  from  the  harassing 
cares  of  business — cares,  which  at  all  times  are  the  bugbear,  if 
not  the  natural  enemy  of  poetry  (or  the  semblance  of  it).  The 
desultory  manner  in  which  it  was  composed,  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  mind  of  a  charitable  reader,  account  for  any  want 
of  unity  in  the  formation  of  the  different  stanzas.  But,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  says,  in  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  "  I  left  no  calling 
for  tliis  idle  trade,"  and  merely  wrote  them  in  by-hours,  just 
because  a  pleasure  was  felt  in  doing  so — a  way  of  spending 
spare  time  (by  the  bye),  the  author  begs  to  tell  his  fellow- 
tradesmen  (with  due  diffidence)  which  he  has  found  to  be  not 
only  pleasant,  but  profitable;  certainly  not  from  any  profit 
attending  the  sale  of  his  poor  literary  productions,  but  because 
it  diverted  his  mind  from  more  questionable  amusements. 
Besides,  the  very  effort  used  in  even  attempting  to  write 
poetry,  must  of  necessity  create  a  depth  of  reflection  at  all 
times  highly  beneficial  to  the  moral  and  religious  training,  so 
to  speak,   of  the  mind:   at  least,  the  author  of  these   stanzas 
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has  found  it  so.     He  has  also  found  rhyming,  like  "virtue," 
to  be  "  its  own  reward ;"  therefore,  in  this  respect,  he  is  the 
more  indifferent  to  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  critic,  if  any 
such  should  think  it  worth  their  while  to  step  out  of  their  way 
to  have  a  shot  at  him,  for  sport,  in  the  passing :  and,  in  case 
any  one  should  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  say,  "  But  why  pub- 
lish 1"  in  reply  the  question  is  simply  asked,  "  Why  does  he 
spend  his  money  or  time  on  this,  that,   or  the  other  amuse- 
ment % "  No  doubt,  like  the  author,  just  because  it  pleases  him  to 
do  so.     If  kept  within  due  bounds,  the  mere  love  of  scribbling, 
when  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  rugged  necessities  of 
life,  cannot  be  detrimental  to  the  human  mind.     It  were  quite  a 
different  thing  if  a  bad  poet  were  to  run  a-muck  in  the  flowery 
paths  of  literature, — at  every  step,  not  only  crushing  the  lovely 
petals  in  his  way,  but  deserting  his  proper  and  legitimate  field 
of  labour,  permitting  nothing  but  weeds  and  ruin  to  spring 
up  on  his  own  homely,  but  native  domain.     I  shall  conclude  by 
again   quoting  Sir  Walter   Scott,   who    said,   "I    am  deter- 
mined literature  shall  be  the  staff,  not  the  crutch  of  my  life." 
Having  said  thus  much,  the  author  humbly  hopes  his  readers 
will  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Alexander  Pope,  when,  he 
wrote — 

*'  Good  nature  and  good  sense  must  ever  join  ; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.  ** 

As  the  very  copious  notes  are  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
explanation  or  information,  they  will  doubtless  be  taken  at  their 
worth,  and  may  be  found  not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the 
following  pages — the  poem  itself  being  like  a  string,  as  it  were, 
on  which  to  hang  a  number  of  truths. 


St.  Andbews,  May  1865. 
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After  the  lapse  of  ten    years — though,  still  involved  in  the 
cares  of  business — I  have  snatched  the  time  to  re-issue  this 
Canto,  along  with  the  present  collection  of  Poems,  and  other 
trifles,  with  the  object  of  furthering  what  I  very  humbly  but 
sincerely  believe  to  be  the  advancing  light  of  Truth,  so  unmis- 
takeably  held  aloft  for  the  welfare  of  humanity  and  the  down- 
fall of  priestcraft  by  the  Divine  hand   of  Science — the  tnie 
Gospel  of  the  All-wise,  Almighty  God — the  "  Good  *'  Ordainer — 
the  otherwise  "  Unsearchahley"  but  for  the  eternal  order  every- 
where displayed  in  nature  (or  creation)   around  us — an  order 
80  infinitely  divine  and  immutable   as  to  justify,  nay,    certify, 
that  the  instinctive  longing  of  the  human  soul  after  knowledge, 
goodness,  truth,  and  immortality,  was  not  given  in  vain,  but 
is  destined  yet  to  know  God  better,  and  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Infinite  Mind  or  Spirit  of  Reason  that  sustains,  or 
created  an  order  so  divinely  perfect.     I  incline  to  believe  with 
Plato,  that  beauty,  goodness,  and  justice  are  eternal.      Pope,  in 
his  "  Universal  Prayer,*'  speaks  like  a  true  chUd  of  God,  grop- 
ing in  the  dark,  seeking  knowledge,  when  he  wrote — 

'*  Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood, 
Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  good, 
And  that  myself  am  blind. 

**  Yet  gave  me  in  this  dark  estate 
To  see  the  good  from  ill, 
And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  free  the  human  will." 
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And  Socrates,  the  truly  sublime  workman  and  sage,  left  the 
world  a  noble  legacy  and  example,  not  only  by  his  death  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  but  by  such  Grod-like  injunctions  as  "  adhere  to 
truth,  justice,  goodness,  duty,  for  their  ovm  sakes,  and  for  the 
love  of  your  brother  man,  heedless  of  creed  or  tribe  f^  also, 
"  that  men  should  ihinh  for  themselves,  and  accept  nothing  as 
true  that  contradicts  the  moral  and  intellectual  principles  of 
their  being."     Such  noble,  because  true,   precepts  may  well 
make  us  blush  for  Christianity  as  promulgated  by  its  gospels, 
and  but  too  often  practised  by  its  "  disciples."     Would  to  God 
that  Jesus,  the  martyred  Nazarene,   had,   like   Socrates,   His 
fellow-martyr  in  the  cause  of  truth,  left  His  precepts  in  His  own 
handwriting,  without  ambiguity,  parable,  mystery,  or  so-called 
miraculous    agency !       What  a    world  of  fiend-like    cruelty, 
horrible  inquisitorial  torture,  and  petty  pretended  "  sovX-saving^^ 
sectarian  persecutions,  poor   credulous  humanity  would  have 
been  saved   from!       What  has    "Immaculate    Conceptions," 
"  Transubstantiations,"    Papal   Infallibility,    baptism    or  non- 
baptism.  Free  Church  or  State  Church,  believer  or  unbeliever, 
got  to  do  with  the  immutable  and  true  gospel  of  the  living 
God  ?     Poor  mockeries !  to  suit  the  designs  of  human  priest- 
craft.     When  will  the  immortal  soul  break  through  all  such 
spider-like  meshes,  and,  escaping,  stand  before  the  All-wise,  the 
Almighty    Ordainer — the  Just  but  "  Good "   Father  (Who   is 
everywhere) — unfettered  and  free?      Compared  to   the  noble 
precepts  of  Socrates,  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  humanity   to 
believe  that  Luke  can  have  correctly  recorded  this  saying  attri- 
buted to  Jesus,  "  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and  hate  not  his 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and 
sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple,^* 
And  all  who  refuse  to  carry  out  this  inhuman  violation  of 
natural  affection  and  honour  are  to  be  contemned  as  worse  than 
worthless,  "  Neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  for  the  dunghill,  but 
to  be  cast  out."     But,  in  these  remarks,  I  lift  no  pen  against 
the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  liable  to  endless  interpretations,  and 
have  been  but  too  often  used  as  the  prolific  cause  of  virulent 
controversies,  and    worse  than  useless  theological  discussions; 
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even  tempting  great  and  otherwise  respected  statesmen  to 
abdicate  the  honourable  throne  of  political  leaders,  and  to 
descend  to  bandy  words  and  measure  pens  with  ecclesiastical 
scarecrows.  Indeed,  it  were  wise  for  humanity,  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  to  read  and  ponder 
over  the  words  of  the  learned  Hebrew  doctor,  Gamaliel,  the 
Pharisee,  a  man  held  in  high  "  reputation  among  all  the  people," 
for,  when  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  were  brought  before  the 
ikm  high  priest,  and  accused  of  preaching  the  "  new  doctrine  ** 
of  Christianity,  maintaining  belief  in  miracles,  salvation  to  all 
(no  matter  how  wicked)  who  believed  in  Jesus,  but  eternal 
damnation  to  every  one  who  either  could  not,  or  would  not, 
believe  that  *'  the  God  of  their  fathers  had  raised  Him  up  to  be  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  *'  (to  Israel 
only  f)  "  and  forgiveness  of  sins  : "  saying,  **  We  are  His  witnesses 
of  these  things,  and  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost  Whom  God  hath 
given  to  them  that  obey  Him."  And  when  the  assembled 
people  were  for  stoning  Peter  to  death  for  preaching  what 
they  sincerely  thought  blasphemy,  as  Protestants  miglit  do  noWy 
against  the  pretended  infallibility  of  Peter's  successor,  the  Pope, 
Gamaliel  prudently  said,  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  take  heed  to  your- 
selves what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching  these  men  ;  for,  before 
these  days,  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody, 
to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  them- 
selves, who  was  slain,  and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were 
scattered  and  brought  to  nought.  After  this  man,  rose  up 
Judas  of  Galilee,  in  the  days  of  the  taxing,  and  drew  away 
much  people  after  him ;  he  also  perished,  and  all,  even  as  many 
as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed.  And  now,  I  say  unto  you, 
Ilefrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone,  for  if  this  counsel 
or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought ;  but,  if  it  be  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to 
fight  against  God." 

This  is  so  true,  that  every  one  who  arrogates,  or  has  arrogated, 
to  himself  (unless  in  metaphor)  the  prerogative  and  infallible 
power  of  Almighty  God,  the  sole  Ordainer,  and  claims,  or  has 
claimed,  the  power,  through  so-called  miraculous  agency,  to 
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alter  His  immutable  and  divinely  eternal  laws,  has,  sooner  or 
later,  but  one  doom  written  upon  his — shall  I  say — blasphemous 
pretensions.  Yes  !  it  is  down,  let  it  remain ;  for  there  is  such 
a  true  and  deep-rooted  veneration  instinctively  implanted  in 
the  whole  human  race  by  nature  towards  the  infinite  Ordainer 
of  their  being,  which  is  but  too  often  degraded  into  superstition 
by  designing  priestcraft,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  seemingly 
harsh  expression,  impelled  through  this  heartfelt  veneration  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  sincere  hatred  of  everything  that  dares  to 
interfere  with  the  Divine  prerogative  of  God  on  the  other.  The 
present  etfort  at  this  time  of  day  to  maintain  and  confirm  the 
dark  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and  vain  attempt  to  re-dye 
and  revive  the  red  spiritual  mantle  of  Popery  in  this  country, 
coupled  with  the  shameful  sectarian  divisions  and  rents  of 
Christ's  seamless  coat  (the  very  soldiers  at  the  cross,  teaching  a 
lesson,  casting  lots  rather  than  rend  it),  and  virulent  anti- 
christian  contentions,  in  what  is  called  Protestantism  itself, 
almost  verifies  the  words  of  Byron,  that 

**  Other  creeds  with  other  years  will  come." 

Only  he  should  not  have  stopped  there,  but  have  said.  The 
time  will  come  when  there  shall  be  no  creeds  at  all,  for  all 
shall  yet  know  and  worship  the  All-wise,  the  All-just,  Almighty 
God  for  themselves  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth,**  guided  by  their  own 
instinctive  reason,  and  taught  by  the  unchangeable  and  divine 
order  everywhere  displayed  by  the  ordaining  Eeason  of  Infinity  ; 
and  to  which  their  own  reason,  through  the  restless  desire  of  the 
human  soul  after  truth  and  science,  now  knows  itself  to  be  kin ; 
thus  verifying  the  noble  words  of  Jeremiah,  so  tndy,  though  figura- 
tively expressed  in  Scripture,  "  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  will  put  My  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their 
hearts ;  and  will  bo  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people. 
And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
•very  man  his  brother,  sajring,  Know  the  Lord;  for  they  shall 
ft//  imoH*  J/f*,  from  the  least  of  them  onto  the  greatest  of  them, 
aaith  the  Loid;  for  I  will  forgive  their  inquity,  and  I  will 
Mmember  their  sin  no  more,**    To  this  great  conaiunmation,  ail 
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creeds,  like  the  mammoth  and  other  extinct  species  of  creation 
on  this  globe,  are  destined  to  come  at  last  In  the  words  of 
Paoly  when  he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews,  "  In  that  God  said  a  new 
covenant,  He  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now,  tJkat  which  decayeth 
and  tcaxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away;"  or,  as  he  said  still 
plainer,  to  be  "  done  away  with." 

That  time  will  come,  even  on  this  earth,  when  Truth,  the  one 
gospel  of  God,  shall  flow  over  it  like  the  figurative  river  of 
Ezekiel,  which  issued  from  his  visionary  temple,  first  up  to 
the  ankles,  then  to  the  knees,  then  the  loins,  until  the  man  (or 
priest),  who  vainly  attempted  to  measure,  found  at  last  that  he 
coidd  not  even  swim  over  it,  being  beyond  his  poor  control, 
like  the  now  rapidly  flowing  tide  of  the  true  gospel,  the 
Divine  order  of  the  eternal  Ordainer,  which  is  destined, 
through  the  same  law  of  eternal  progress,  to  drown  every  baneful 
creed.  When  on  this  subject,  I  am  tempted  to  quote  from  the 
"  Gospel  of  tlie  World's  Divine  Order,"  by  Douglas  Campbell 
(a  book  frauglit  with  intellectual  and  deep  thought).  It  says  : 
"The  religion  of  imagination  fades  before  the  realities  of 
science.  The  universe  presents  itself  to  us,  not  as  a  kingdom 
where  the  passionate  will  of  a  monarch  dominates  by  his  power, 
but  as  a  compages  of  proportions  expressing  the  supremacy  of 
reason.  In  this  principle  of  proportion  or  order  exists  that, 
which  is  to  man  at  once  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure 
of  all  his  knowledge,  comprehending  all  other  principles.  It  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  reality  above  all  other  realities.  Every 
phenomenon  of  the  known  universe,  and  the  facts  named 
causation  and  design,  evidences  of  its  Author,  all  merge  in  this 
great  principle,  as  the  root  of  all  we  know  of  system,  and 
method,  and  power,  while  uniting  in  one  divine  harmony 
heaven  and  earth,  mind  and  matter,  good  and  evil.  Time,  and 
what  is  to  us  eternity,  are  aspects  and  expressions  of  proportion 
or  order,  as  infinitude  is  of  space.  Into  these  two  then — space 
and  order — ^all  our  experiences  and  reasonings  merge  and  result. 
In  higher  spheres  of  existence  than  ours,  sublimer  principles, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  rule,  and  related  to  them  there  may 
live  nobler  races  than  man.     But  here  is  enough  to  assure  and 
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console  the  mind.  How  stable  are  the  foundations  on  which 
the  soul  rests,  0  inconceivable  God  1  as  we  raise  our  feeble 
thoughts  to  Thee.  ...  As  the  perception  of  order  is  our 
highest  attainment,  so  this  attainment's  instinctive  conse- 
quence, the  impulse  of  faith  toward  the  Ordainer,  the  Incon- 
ceivable, is  the  most  exalted  and  enduring  that  sways  the  souL 
Man's  thought  and  intelligence  are  evoked  by,  and  respond  to, 
the  thought  and  intelligence  in  nature.  There  is  a  law  in  the 
mind  correlated  to  the  laws  which  rule  the  changes  and  forms 
of  life  and  matter,  and  so  we  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  A  steam-engine  or  a  sword  suggest  to  us  ideas  of  design 
or  purpose,  good  or  evil,  in  its  maker ;  so  do  the  laws  of  matter 
and  mind.  Those  sacred  emblems  stir  into  life  ideas,  binding 
us  in  understanding  and  affection  to  Him  of  Whose  will  these 
emblems  are  the  eternal  expression.  Utility  or  rational  good- 
ness is  the  highest  and  ultimate  motive  for  action  or  inaction  ;  and 
this  law  of  our  reason  is  the  visible  law  of  the  Divine  Beason, 
and  the  deep  foundation  of  our  hope.  And  so  utility  and 
rational  goodness  is  one  of  the  practical  and  beautiful  forms  of 
the  piety  of  reason.  Through  the  influence  of  utility  we  have 
seen  raised  and  protected  the  rank  and  the  rights  of  women. 
For  its  sake  men  have  been  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  to  the 
same  cause  we  trace  the  force  of  the  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  orphan,  the  disabled,  and  the  poor.  On  utility  is 
founded  the  judicial  equality  of  all  men.  It  has  created  the 
idea  of  right  between  nations,  and  taught  that  peace,  not  war, 
is  the  normal  state  of  man.  These  true  marks  of  progress, 
these  victories  over  evil,  are  neither  due  to  the  doctrines  of 
Moses,  nor  Jesus,  nor  Paul.  They  are  the  practical  issues  of 
man's  ordained  delight  in  utility,  his  rational  love  of  goodness." 
This  is  very  different  from  the  fearfully  sweeping  doctrine,  as 
expressed  in  the  Shorter,  but  too  long  Catechisms,  that  "aZZ 
mankind,  by  their  fall,  lost  communion  with  God,  are  under 
His  wrath  and  curse,  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever."  "  But,"  says 
Campbell,  "  while  utility  and  truth  binds  into  one  great  family 
the  race  of  man,  Jesus  and  Paul  would  tear  them  asunder  by 


HiA  bigbtSvH  question  of  believer  or  unbeliever,  the  saved  ot  the 
daumed"  {iritli  the  exception,  I  may  add,  of  the  presumed  and 
very  fortunate  eleei).  "  Amid  the  good  and  evil  of  life,"  he 
says,  "through  this  all-diiecting  principle  of  proportion  or  order, 
we  recognise  the  humonj  of  our  intelligence  with  intelligence 
Belf-existent  and  eternal ;  and  we  name  this  principle  of  order 
the  Gotpd,  and  of  thit  Gospel  alone  the  ancient  hjion  enng  of 
the  heavena  is  true.  There  ia  no  speech  nor  language  where 
thii  Goaptil's  all-directiug  voice  is  not  heard,  and  whether  at 
Athene  or  Jerusalem  iU  words  are  the  same,  believed  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  alL  The  mason,  adjusting  his  plummet 
as  he  raises  his  wall,  takes  this  gospel  as  his  guide.  The  car- 
penter &Bhions  his  ship,  the  engineer  frames  his  engine  by  its 
precepts.  By  the  roles  of  this  gospel,  the  mariner  finds  a  path- 
way ou  the  sea,  and  guiding  footsteps  acrosB  the  great  ocean. 
The  ploughman  or  the  artisan,  the  true  thinker,  speaker,  or 
actor  in  science,  monds,  religion,  is  led  by  this  gospel.  To  hear 
its  voice,  to  feel  its  power,  and  with  ability  to  make  its  truths 
our  rule,  is  the  Almighty  Ordainer's  high  and  sacred  gift  to  the 
children  of  reason.  Men  have  gone  in  search  of  God  as  a  some- 
thing having  the  same  relation  to  the  universe  that  the  carpenter 
has  to  a  chair,  or  the  mechanician  to  a  watch,  persuaded  that 
a  deity  having  some  relation  to  nature  must  exist.  But  we 
cannot  rest  in  so  narrow  an  analogy.  We  seek  a  divinity 
greater,  truer,  than  such  analogies  suggest.  We  cannot  rest  in 
a  mechaiuc  god,  subordinate  to  proportion.  The  events  amid 
which  we  live  seem  indications  of  greater  truths  dimly  visible 
to  reason.  We  stand  before  truths  to  which  man's  present 
mental  powers  appear  unequal,  and  those  truths  point  to  other 
and  yet  higher  truths,  as  addressed  to  beings  destined  to  an 
ever-rising  and  unfaltering  progress.  We  have  sought  God  in 
creeds  and  dogmas,  and  found  Him  not.  In  the  ever-varying 
forms  and  course  of  Kature — in  the  Divine  Order  which  rules 
over  all — in  the  emotions  of  oar  own  souls,  in  these  alone  are  we 
sure  that  we  track  the  fooldteps  and  follow  the  voice  of  the 
Father ;  for,  inadequate  as  the  analogy  is,  it  is  at  once  the  most 
beautiful,  the  oldest,  and  most  widespread  of  all  religious  names 
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— ^moie  ancient  than  Adam,  more  expressive  than  Lord ;  yet,  in 
this  we  rest  not,  but  here  it  is  our  peace.  .  .  .  !Now,  in 
this  immutability  of  order,  or  fixedness  of  proportion,  the  most 
palpable  of  all  facts,  there  rests  in  its  simplest  form,  but  on  its 
firmest  (basis,  the  perception  of  God, — alike  by  our  senses  and 
our  intellect.  The  world, — life, — down  to  its  veriest  atom,  is 
involved  in  this  proportioned  fixedness,  palpable,  and  irre- 
sistible. Awed  by  its  grandeur,  men  name  it  Fate,  Destiny, 
Eternal  Providence,  for  in  this  fixedness  our  mind  perceives,  our 
eyes  behold,'and  our  hands  touch  the  ever-abiding  presence  of 
God,  the  All-wise,  the  Ordainer.  To  this  principle  of  Propor- 
tion, Order,  Providence,  those  palpable  facts  of  Grod*s  presence, 
our  whole  nature  responds  in  emotions  of  dependence,  hope, 
resignation, — or  all  that  we  name  Religion.  But,  so  long  as  men 
believe  that  their  relations  to  God  resembles  the  relations  of  one 
human  being  to  another,  so  long  will  their  religion  be  d^raded 
into  superstition.  The  Supreme  Ordainer  hath  neither  adversary 
nor  opponent.  But  all  religions  have  hitherto  represented  their 
gods  as  subordinate,  or  opposed  to  this  fixedness  or  order  of 
being,  which  in  fear  and  distnist  has  been  named  Fate,  Destiny. 
Jesus,  represented  as  God  incarnate,  weeping  over  the  coming 
fate  of  Jerusalem,  gives  His  authority  to  this  great  error.  Fal- 
lible men  form,  each  after  his  own  image,  a  mental  idol  with 
mind  and  feelings  like  their  own,  and  name  that  idol,  God ;  and 
this  false  and  subordinate  image  represent  to  them  His  purposes 
and  character.  But  God,  the  Ordainer,  is  present  to  us  in  Fate 
and  Destiny.  The  Religion  founded  on  this  sublime  truth  is 
neither  above  nor  opposed  to  Nature  and  Reason,  but  springs 
from  them,  and  has  no  mystery  except  what  arises  from  the  in- 
conceivable grandeur  of  its  object  In  this  religion,  every  fact  and 
its  law  which  men  recognise  in  their  daily  work  and  life,  becomes 
a  divine  truth,  giving  a  clearer  sense  of  their  own  high  calling, 
and  exciting  ever-increasing  trust  in  the  Almighty  Ordainer. 

'*  Why,  then,  is  it  said  that»  concerning  God  and  His  ways  to 
man,  the  highest  faculties  can  discern  little  more  than  the  mean- 
est %  This  may  be  true  of  men  who  pretend  to  define  and  ex- 
plain, by  dreamSy  visions,  miracles^  the  being,  nature,  and  attri^ 
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butes  of  the  EtemaL  It  may  be  tnie  that  Archimedes  and  a 
naked  savage  are  upon  a  level  respecting  mieh  knowledge,  and 
the  nature  of  its  acquirement  But  aspirations  towards  the 
beautiful  and  good,  our  sense  of  responsibility  toward  each  other, 
the  desire  to  better  our  life,  are  facts  and  indications  of  God's 
presence  as  distinct  as  is  the  refraction  of  light  or  the  gravitation 
of  matter.  And  so  each  new  truth,  each  rational  scheme  of 
human  well-being,  is  a  disclosure  of  God's  ways  to  man,  in  which 
the  highest  faculties  do  of  necessity  discern  more  than  the 
meanest.  It  is  to  men  the  most  highly  endowed  that  we  owe  the 
faith-giving  discovery,  that  the  observed  facts  of  the  planetary 
motions  are  the  rational  expression  of  geometrical  truths,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  laws  which  fix  the  orderly  succession  of 
our  thoughts  are  akin  to  the  laws  which  determine  the  orderly 
relation  of  the  solar  worlds  to  each  other.  To  other  men  simi* 
larly  endowed  was  disclosed  the  fact,  that  the  utility,  goodness, 
beauty  which  delight  our  souls,  are  in  harmony  with  the  capa* 
bilities  and  tendencies  of  nature  and  life,  and  with  our  capacities 
of  knowing.  And  thus  again  is  confirmed  the  truth  that  it  is 
to  the  highest  faculties  that  the  highest  discoveries  of  God's  ways 
are  given,  that  the  true  temple  is  for  ever  open,  the  true  revela- 
tion for  ever  in  progress.  Of  all  the  varied  origins  of  religion, 
the  most  simple,  the  most  affecting,  is  the  sense  of  hope  and 
repose  wliich  follows  the  disclosure  of  an  Ordering  Intelligence, 
All-wise,  Almighty,  to  guide  and  redeem."  (Regarding  this  great 
truth,  the  grand  old  Bible  says  correctly,  "  there  is  no  Saviour 
but  God.")  "  It  is  in  this  fact  of  experience,  religion  yields  the 
sweetest,  dearest  feeling  of  its  truth.  But  we  see  the  divine 
sentiment  misled,  because  disjoined  from  the  principles  of  Pro- 
portion, Law,  Order, — the  true  and  rational  evidence  of  God's 
eternal  rule.  What  is  more  fitted  to  cheer  and  sustain  us  than 
this  truth,  that  the  Almighty  is  at  once  the  origin  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and  the  furnisher,  through 
our  senses  and  reason,  of  the  facts  that  are  to  guide  us  in  pur- 
suing the  objects  of  these  aspirations.  And  seeing  this,  we  think 
those  right  who  say  that  no  one  can  set  a  boundary  to  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world,  or  limit  his  rational  hope 
and  repose." 
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I  am  afraid  my  sincere  love  and  adoration  of  all  that  I  believe 
to  be  true  has  enticed  me  to  extend  these  quotations  too  far,  but 
as  they  run  parallel  both  with  my  subject,  and  design  of  spread- 
ing what  I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  truth,  the  opportunity  is 
hailed  of  inserting  another  thinker's  words,  groping  after  the  same 
object ;  and  it  is  desirous  to  impress  upon  the  mind  this  great 
fact,  that  it  has  been  the  highest  intellects  that  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  what  are  now  known  to  be  the  scientific  and  immu- 
table laws  by  which  man  can  discern  the  infinite  order  and  design 
of  God,  the  Ordainer ;  and  it  is  quite  in  harmony  to  believe  that 
there  are  other  spheres  of  existence,  where  still  higher  intelligence 
is  destined  to  lessen  the  distance  between  the  Ordaining  reason 
and  its  rational  child,  the  human  souL  And  as  the  page  is  before 
me,  I  shall  again  use  Campbell's  words  instead  of  my  own. 
"  2f  ever,  in  your  darkest  hour,  relinquish  the  hope  that  there  are 
waiting  to  be  unfolded  true  and  sure  indications  of  another  life 
than  this,  and  that  the  world's  Divine  Order  is  in  accord  with 
the  moral  aspirations,  the  desires,  the  highest,  dearest  affections 
of  the  soul.  All  that  is  greatest  in  nature  or  our  own  being  join 
to  affirm  that  this  instinctive  and  rational  hope  in  immortality 
is  related  to  a  future  life  as  truly  as  each  existence  which  now  is 
stands  related  to  an  existence  that  is  to  be."  .  .  .  That  there  is 
a  supreme  reason  that  will  yet  explain  the  arrangement  of  being 
and  human  destiny,  and  open  to  our  thoughts  yet  more  noble 
conceptions  of  what  we  reverently  term  God,  and  that  the 
human  race  shall  yet,  either  here  or  hereafter,  be  able  to  perceive 
the  lines  of  Divine  Order  that  incloses  this  apparent  disorder, 
the  general  Good  that  remains  constant  amid  the  confusion  of 
the  parts ;  that  we  shall  yet  see  the  imperfect  in  its  ultimate 
form  of  the  perfect,  and  realize  Plato's  sublime  thought,  that 
'^  God,  that  Eternal  Good  is  the  origin,  and  the  purpose  and  end 
of  all."  I  may  here  remark  that  Pope  has  also  embodied  this 
same  idea  in  verse  : — 

"  All  Nature  is  bat  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  chance,  direction  which  thon  canst  not  see  ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood  ; 
All  partial  eril,  aniversal  Good." 
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And  Jesus,  too,  worshipped  the  same  truth,  for,  when  His  dis- 
ciples were  calling  Him  "  Good  Lord/*  He  repelled  the  expression, 
almost  indignantly  telling  them,  ''  Call  Me  not  good ;  there  is 
none  good  but  God."  Eut  from  the  incongruous,  not  to  say 
jarring,  statements  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  His  sayings,  so 
long  after  His  death,  it  seems  very  questionable  if  the  writers 
really  understood  the  depth  and  sublime  truth  of  His  rebuke. 
Campbell  says,  *'  The  astronomers  of  the  days  of  Jesus  built  up 
a  firmament  of  circle  upon  circle,  to  fit  the  everlasting  heavens 
to  iheiT  dogmas ;  but  science  is  content  to  take  the  facts  as  they 
really  exist,  and  has  revealed  not  only  the  Divine  Order — the 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  world,  but,  with  solemn  joy,  set 
before  us  a  truth  grander,  dearer  still, — that  our  reason  is  akin 
to  the  reason  which  pervades  and  sustains  all  being,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  incongruous  or  anomalous  in  the  ways  of  the 
Almighty.  And  as  Eeligion  is  the  name  given  to  instinctive 
emotions,  the  most  consoling,  exalted,  and  durable  of  our  being, 
it  seems  fit  that  those  instincts  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  most 
solid  conclusions  of  the  understanding.  Science  and  irne  religion 
are  not  opponents,  but  are  simply  the  intellectual  and  instinctive 
forms  of  the  prime  and  eternal  truth,  that  God  is  All.  TVe 
come  from  God — we  are  in  God — to  God  we  return,  and  reckon 
up,  if  thou  canst,  all  of  trust  and  joy  that  is  included  in  the 
solemn  Name."  Paul  also,  from  whom  he  may  have  borrowed 
the  expression,  said  truly,  "  In  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being."  But  Campbell,  like  Butler  and  others,  have  no 
belief  whatever  in  the  miracles  as  literally  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  maintains  that,  "  As  God's  will  is  expressed  only  by 
His  orderly  laws,  miracles  being  positive  and  distinct  violations 
of  all  we  know  of  God's  will,  rational  proof  of  a  miracle  is  there- 
fore of  necessity  impossible.  Far  then  from  establishing  a  solid 
foundation  for  religious  belief,  by  proving  the  truth  of  Jesus* 
miracles,  that  proof,  could  it  be  got,  would  be  destructive  of  all 
belief,  and  be  the  very  highest  triumph  of  scepticism.  It  is  not 
because  they  are  never  seen  that  we  say  the  proof  of  miracles  is 
impossible,  nor  do  we  foolishly  pretend  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Almighty ;  but  the  impossibility  of  such  miracles  as  walking  on 
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the  sea,  and  their  consequent  falsehood,  can  be  as  surely  demon- 
strated as  any  proposition  in  arithmetic, — an  impossibility  which 
the  will  of  God  you  appeal  to  cannot  effect,  and  which  remains 
for  ever  and  eternally  untrua"  And  they  evidently  must  have  been 
exaggerated  stories,  written,  as  a  creed,  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 
He  also  says,  "  On  the  forehead  of  each  evangelist  is  written,  by 
His  own  hand,  Miracle.  It  is  the  seal  of  the  Almighty  that 
their  narrations  are  nnirtie.  On  these  narrations  are  priesthoods, 
churches,  creeds  established,  claiming  supreme  domination  over 
human  life — asserting  intolerant  dogmatism — demanding  the 
sacrifice  of  humanity  to  unity  of  creed, — the  merciless  prin- 
ciples held  essential  to  Christianity.  But  the  Great  Disposer 
has  willed  that  this  system,  like  all  else,  should  bear  in  its 
bosom,  in  those  boasted  miracles,  the  tokens  of  change,  the  very 
seeds  of  its  own  death.  Heavenly  messengers, — unnumbered 
miracles : — Nothing  can  be  a  revelation  of  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, but  the  universe  itself — no  lesser  symbol  can  be  received. 
God,  the  Infinite ;  an  impassable  gulf  for  ever  interferes  between 
that  thought  and  all  circumscribed  existence.  The  Church 
avowed  that  she  did  not  teach  Science,  and  still  she  sees  not  that 
this  avowal  is  her  condemnation,  for  without  Science — the  know- 
ledge of  God's  laws — she  cannot  teach  Religion,  but,  like  a  fan- 
tastic mother,  ever  repeats  but  the  wayward,  emotional  utterances 
of  the  childhood  of  our  race."  Indeed,  when  we  see  the  Church 
of  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  world's  progress,  and  true  knowledge  of 
God's  ordained  and  eternal  laws,  maintaining  that  morsels  of 
bread  and  sips  of  wine  are  transubstantiated  into  the  veritable 
body  and  blood  of  incarnate  God ;  and  as  I  see  before  me,  in  the 
press.  Dr.  Newman's  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  Vatican 
Decrees,  declaring  that  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  treat 
the  Holy  See  as  an  independent  sovereign ;"  and  that  "  the 
Pope's  infalllbiliiy,  indeed,  and  his  supreme  atdhoriiy,  have  in 
the  '  Vatican  Capita '  been  declared  matters  of  faith ;"  and  also 
arrogantly  maintaining  that  "  there  is  only  One  Oracle  of  God, 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Pope  her  head."  When,  I 
say,  we  see  this,  and  hear  the  endless  disputations  upon  mere 
trifles  by  the  offspring  of  Popery's,  original  protesters  themselves^ 
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— ^who,  denying  consistency — ^refusing  to  believe  one  miracle, 
yet  cling  to  and  believe  a  dozen,  straining  at  a  gnat,  as  it  were, 
yet  swallowing  a  camel, — forces  the  soul  to  look  beyond  them 
all,  and,  raising  itself  to  God  alone,  learn  to  know,  and  worship 
in  kindred  spirit,  the  ordained  laws  of  the  Great  Ordainer.  Nor 
is  the  author  of  the  World^a  Divine  Order  less  sparing  with  the 
Apostles,  the  attributed  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  "  There 
is  on  earth,"  he  exclaims,  "  no  sadder  perversion  than  the  belief 
that  the  world's  Divine  Order  was  broken  that  God  might  be 
able,  through  these  men,  to  give  to  our  race  a  morality  thus 
abject,  mean,  and  inconsistent, — a  pitiful  negation  of  the  highest, 
noblest  principles  of  human  duty  and  affection."  This  he  writes, 
after  quoting  a  number  of  passages  from  Luke's  Gospel,  such  as — 
"  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  also  the 
other.  Him  that  taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  not  to  take  thy 
coat  also.  Give  to  every  man  that  seeketh  of  thee.  Of  him 
that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  tliem  not  again.  As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  to  them  also  likewise.  Love 
your  enemies.  Do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again." 
But  although  this  goes  far  enough,  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  says, 
"  are  moralists  more  advanced  still  than  Luke,  and  declare  it 
wrong  to  have  any  desires  at  all.  To  get  rid  of  the  desires  of 
the  eye,  you  are  to  pluck  it  out,  it  being  better  to  enter  heaven 
with  one  eye  than  to  go  to  hell  with  two.  For  the  same  reason, 
you  are  to  cut  off  your  hand  or  any  other  member."  Besides, 
they  declare  that  "  Blessed  ai-e  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and 
shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil ;"  but  "  Woo 
unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you."  From  this,  he 
says,  "  It  is  a  clear  duty  to  stifle,  not  only  resentment,  but  all 
emotions  of  honour  and  affection,  since  marHs  curses  bring  God's 
blessings.  Luke,  confident  that  the  earthly  odium  of  each  *  new 
moralist'  shall  be  turned  to  his  advantage  in  heaven,  gives  these 
precepts  for  your  further  guidance  towards  backbiters :  *  Bless 
them  that  curse  you.  Pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you.* 
The  truth  is,  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  than  this  blessing 
and  praying  to  increase  one's  own  hypocrisy  and  secret  virulence 
of  heart" — a  fact  pretty  well  borne  out  by  the  feelings  and  the 
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practice  of  sectarianism,  l^o  wonder  Paul  said,  if  there  was 
no  resurrection,  Christians  were  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 
However,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  Scriptures  are  but 
too  open  for  theological  disputations,  and  I  have  embodied  so 
much  of  another  man's  opinions,  for  his  noble  and  true  concep- 
tion of  God,  compared  to  the  poor  creeds  of  humanity.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  question  whether  or  not  a  man  should  rather  be  a  Jew^ 
.  and  believe  that  the  tms  Messiah,  the  Spirit  of  God  and  Tndh, 
is  yet  to  come,  than  believe  in  immaculate  conceptions,  tran- 
substantiations,  papal  infallibility,  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
persecution,  canting  hypocrisies,  and  virulent  divisions  of  the 
present  so-called  Christian  Church.  Be  consistent, — ^be- 
lieve in  the  miraculous  agency  of  transubstantiation,  papal 
infallibility,  and  be  a  Eoman  Catholic  direct.  But  Time,  the 
ordained  winnower,  shall  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  Eternal,  prove 
the  words  of  Gamaliel  true,  that  the  pretensions  and  religions  of 
man  are  destined  to  "  come  to  nought y  But  the  Gospel  of  God's 
Divine  order  shall  stand,  fixed  as  infinity,  and  immutable  as 
eternity ;  and,  if  we  take  the  present  arrogant,  almost  profane 
pretensions  of  Christianity's  proudest  and  most  powerful 
Church,  and  the  polype-like  vitality  for  schisms,  virulence,  ill  will, 
and  all  but  devouring  each  other,  or  at  least  dooming  to  endless 
perdition,  all  who  do  not  agree  with  the  peculiar  sectarian  views 
of  her  offspring,  we  may  safely  predict  that  time,  in  the 
hands  of  the  All-wise,  Almighty,  Eternal  Ordainer,  will  not 
much  longer  leave  the  issue  doubtful,  but  prove  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  and  Sacred  Scripture  true,  so  beautifully  and  truly 
revived  by  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  for  he 
says,  "  If  the  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should  no 
place  been  sought  for  the  second."  And,  copying  Jeremiah's 
true  prophecy,  saying,  "  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will 
put  My  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts : 
and  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  all  shM  know  Me^ 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;"  for  ''  in  that  He  saith  a  new 
covenant,  He  hath  made  the  first  old.  Xow  that  which 
decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  Tmirii  airay.*    ^nd  wliai^ 
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Panl,  thus  with  great  eloquence  and  wisdom,  told  that  the 
Eternal  Ordainer  had  made  the  time-honoured  though  bloody 
creed  of  Moses  ''  decayed  and  old,  and  to  be  done  away  with," 
superseded  by  His  "wew  docMiie"  of  Christianity,  he  foretold 
in  beautiful  language  the  divine  truth,   that  even  his  own 
creed  was  destined  by  God,  and  the  progress-  of  His  ordained 
law.  Truth,  also  "  to  be  done  away  with,"  superseded  by  His 
own  eternal  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  "  the  Comforter,"  which  Jesus 
bequeathed  to   humanity  before   He  left  the    world,  which 
*'  Spirit,"  peering  after  truth,  shall  never  rest  until  it  has  raised 
the  human  soul  up  to  the  very  fountain  of  Truth  itself,  from 
whence  the  clear  perfection  and  Divine  order,  goodness,  and 
beauty   of   the    immutable   laws   of   the  All-wise,   Almighty 
Ordainer  springs  !     The  present  spiritual  ferment  in  the  world 
about  what  is  called  Eeligion,  trying  to  define  and  bind  its 
infinite  spirit  by  Ecclesiastical  Bills,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Vatican 
Decrees,  and  endless  sectarian  disputations  and  strife,  clearly 
proves   that  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth "  is  at  its  work,  and  Las 
already  almost   outgrown   every  one   of  their  creeds.     I  was 
happy  to  read  in  ^Ir.  Briglit*s  speech,  delivered  at  Birming- 
ham the   other  day,    that   he   considered   the   "  days   of  the 
Established  Church  were   numbered;"   and  as  its  tenor  runs 
parallel  with  my  object  of  disseminating  truth,  I  hail  the  op- 
portunity of  quoting  from  it.     He  said  :  "  Go  with  me  to  look 
upon  \\iQ  present,  and  endeavour  to  peer  into  ih^  future ,  concern- 
ing our  religious  teachers.    If  it  be  true  that  our  State  instructors 
in  morals  and  religion  require  special  legislation  to  curb  them, 
things  have  come  to  a  serious  pass.     We  have  special  legislation 
for  the  publicans,  who  sell  commodities  which  create  disorder  ; 
special  legislation  for  a  group  of  men  called  garrotters ;  special 
legislation  for  men  who  commit  palpable  violence,  and  for  men 
who  beat  their  wives.     All  may  be  necessary,  but  it  is  something 
very  much  more  dreadful  when  you  find  a  body  of  men  on 
whose  consecrated  heads  the   hands   of  a   bishop   have   been 
placed,  for  whom  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  special  legis- 
lation to  restrain  them.      Just  two  hundred  years  ago  the  cele- 
brated Act  known  as  the  *  Act  of  Uniformity '  was  passed,  when 
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at  least  two  thousand  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  dergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  were  ejected  from  its  communion. 
It  was  a  most  blessed  secession,  for  it  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
party  which  has  ever  been  the  consistent  friend  of  liberty  and 
improvement  of  our  laws.     Under  that  Act  those  who  were 
ejected  were  persons  farthest  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
under  the  Act  of  last  Session  the  persons  who  are  to  be  restrained 
are  those  who  are  nearest,  and  continually  going  netirer  to  Rome, 
This  must  be  a  great  disappointment  to  every  true  man  and 
woman  in  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  going  towards  that 
Church  from  which  our  forefathers  separated  three  hundred 
years  ago."     As  to  the  Scotch  Church,  he  said :   "  Zeal  crept 
into  the  Scotch  Church  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  fer- 
mentation was  so  violent  that  the  hoops  of  the  barrel  gave  way, 
the  staves  fell  to  pieces,  and  an  immeasurable  quantity  of  sound 
ecclesiastical  liquor  was  lost.     In  bis  speech  on  the  Bill  of  last 
Session,  Sir  William  Harcourt    said,    *If  any  set  of  priests 
refused  to  conform,  we  should  be  able  to  find  others  without 
difficulty  who  would  obey  the  national  faith,^     He  did  not  say 
they  must  obey  their  consciences,  or  the  laws  of  God,  but  they 
would  be  ready  to  obey  the  *  national  faith  ;'  that  men  coidd  be 
found  without  caring  what  their  consciences  taught  them,  or 
what  they  believed  to  be  truth,  but  merely  for  so, many  hun- 
dreds a  year  to  accept  offices  the  most  elevated  and  sacred  to 
which  a  man  can  be  called,  simply  to  conform  to  what  is  called 
the  national  faith  I    It  is  quite  true  that  Government  can,  and 
does,  order  what  shall  be  the  national  faith.     It  can  also  deter- 
mine about  the  helmets,  dress,  and  truncheons  of  the  police." 
Mr.  Bright  might  truly  have  said  that  priestcraft  is  merely  a 
system  of  mental  police,  not  only,  as  Bums  says,  "  to  baud  the 
wretclh  in  order,"  but  for  its  own  aggrandisement,  to  retard  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  to  keep  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  figura- 
tive chains  of  fire.     "  As  far  as  the  dress  and  the  ceremonies  of 
the  clergy  are  concerned,"  Mr.  Bright  says,  "  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  make  stringent  laws,  and  enforce  conformity 
to  the  niles  it  lays  down.     But  by  these  Acts  of  Parliament 
you  cannot  touch  the  hearts,  reasons,  and  consciences  of  men. 
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Pulpits  are  free  everywhere,  your  prayers  are  printed  and  fixe*!^ 
but  the  sermons  are  left  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
preacher,  and  any  attempt  to  tie  them  down  in  a  sort  of  strait- 
waistcoat  must  ultimately  fail.  If  within  the  Church  no  latitude 
is  to  be  allowed,  that  only  outside  of  it  freedom  of  practice  and 
opinion  is  to  be  permitted,  then  I  venture  to  say  that  the  dat/s 
of  the  EstaUished  Church  are  numbered.  You  iliay  rely  upon 
it  that  zeal  will  not  for  all  time  sacrifice  freedom^  even  to  keep 
the  emoluments  and  dignities  of  a  State  Church.  I  disapprove 
of  some  things  I  think  super ditious^  even  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, And  it  is  worth  while  for  the  people  of  Enj^land  to  con- 
sider whether  this  vast  question  can  longer  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Some  time  ago  a  bishop, 
who  allows  himself  to  be  called  Right  Eev.  Father,  would  not 
allow  the  word  Rev.  to  be  put  upon  the  tombstone  of  a  Wesleyan 
minister  in  a  churchyard  in  a  district  over  which  he  had  con- 
trol. Bishops,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  excellent  men  generally 
speaking.  But  it  is  instances  of  this  kind  which  display  the 
arrogance  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit.  A  presumption,  born  of 
privilege,  not  from  the  pride  of  the  man,  or  dislike  to  his 
fellow-man,  but  from  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his  mind 
and  spirit  being  lifted  up  to  such  presumption — 

*  State^  priests,  sole  vendors  of  the  love  that  works  salvation.* 

It  is  not  wonderful,  with  their  privileges  and  endowments, 
and  this  constantly  proclaimed  superiority,  that  such  things 
as  this  should  happen,  and  that  the  clergy  should  despise 
hiynble,  hard  working  men,  richly  blessed  of  heaven,  but  who 
seem  to  them  intruders  in  the  field.  There  is  a  widespread 
strife  between  the  clergy  and  the  congregations,  else  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  Bill  of  last  year.  There  is  also  strife 
between  the  clergy  and  the  bishops,  and  there  is  great  discord 
among  the  bishops  themselves.  Sir  William  Harcourt  said  (in 
his  speech  of  last  Session),  *  Legislation  of  this  kind  could  only 
be  resorted  to  in  the  greatest  necessity ;  the  present  condition 
of  the  ('hurch  being  simply  intolerable,^  The  Public  AYorship 
Bill   of  last   year   is   a  trifle ;    it  deals   only  with  vestments, 
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rwiXYxwsrj^  postrm«y  ^xA  efn^amiiefly  with  the  light  that  comes 
irrna  th«  candles**  (»>aiethin^  like  the  oil  tabernacle  laws  of 
yi(m!^^  *^hvX  it  cannot  touch  the  sennons  nor  the  light  which 
come<i  from  the  eloqTienee,  the  eamestneaSy  and  the  godly 
•incentjr  of  the  preacher.  .  .  •  We  are  hiooght  face  to  &ce 
with  the  great  fact  that  the  State  Chnrch  is  not  and  cannot  be 
in  ti/irrfumfj  ujith  the  ag*>.  What  is  there  that  was  established 
or  (txxniad  in  the  rei^n  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  that  is  in  harmony 
with  the  reijpi  of  Qaeen  Victoria!  The  insolent  assertion — 
abHoInU;  power  of  a  queen  three  hundred  years  ago — cannot  be 
companrd  with  the  mo<leration,  justice,  kindness,  and  sympathy 
wo  ox[H)rience  under  the  Queen  of  our  own  time.  Examine  the 
pagoH  of  history,  and  you  will  find  that  whenever  the  Church  of 
Kn^^land  was  the  strongest,  then  its  opposition  to  remedial  legis- 
lation or  administrative  reform  was  the  most  powerful  and 
stnunionM,  Wo  havn  received  no  help  at  all  from  tlie  Church  of 
Kntjtand  In  any  of  the  great  measures  of  improvement  which 
havo  HO  Nenmd  the  country  for  the  last  half  century  I  If  you 
look  at  it  as  a  groat  political  institution,  you  will  find  at  one 
«nd  pofftous  whoso  salnrios  and  emoluments  are  excessive  ;  at  the 
otlmr  ond,  )>orsons  so  scantily  and  inadequatoly  paid  as  to  be  a 
dUgrttct^  to  a  gn^af  national  body  !  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
half  tho  living}!  of  tho  C^hurch  of  England  are  private  property^ 
bought  and  »t>M  in  tho  opon  or  siK»rot  market  We  sell  cotton 
on  tho  Kxolmngt*  in  T-ivorpool.  You  soil  metals  on  the  Ex- 
clmug\^  in  Hirmingham.  Ihit  all  over  the  country  there  is 
g^>ing  on  fK^n  day  to  day  a  trafiio  in  the  most  sacred 
and  m^lonm  oflioos  of  tho  (^hnivh  of  England ;  further,  and 
whioh  is  tho  gnv»t<*st  ovil,  tho  clotty,  when  appointed,  are 
(Wt^holdow  and  fm>?i«»»VNi?»/<»,  uuUv^  some  great  scandal  arise. 
Th«*^»  i«  h^l^^lT  any  nt^jUvt  or  botravnl  of  dutv  which 
th«»  UNt  or  tho  tMngnyaUon  cau  touch,  Wt\  all  of  ua»  have  a 
foolinc  th:it  thoiv  mxwt  b<»  gtv^it  dangy^r  to  tho  Churfh  when  we 
t^  a^^hbi*hvxp  and  bi*hx>p  j^lumping  th<^ir  diiv«»e  in  defence  of 
iho  rhufvh  %^f  KngU«i< :  jw^n^nding  to  warn  us  of  the  danger 
whxoti  xf^^>dd  ivv>\r  «'  lW  lv<t4l^lUh<\l  iliwiv^h  was  nc^  main- 
taiu<Kl ;  alt^x-^  )v^in1v.\c  tv^  that  old  wja  in  K.^ml^ :  that  a  Fro* 
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testant  EgtaUiahnient  was  the  only  power  which  could  cope  with 
the  organized  forces  of  Eome;  and  that,  compared  to  it,  the  efforts 
of  the  Voluntary  hodies  would  he  feehle.  But,  take  the  Wes- 
leyans,  Independents,  Baptists,  or  any  of  the  small  sections  Do 
you  ever  find  that  the  ministers  of  any  of  these  hodies  are  con- 
stantly, in  their  sermons,  decorations,  ceremonies,  confessions, 
and  exhortations,  ohviuusly  and  rapidly  going  over  to  Eome  ? 
You  never  find,  in  their  speeches,  incessant  complaints  that  their 
ministers  and  people  are  constantly  going  over  to  Rome  ?  It  is 
only  in  a  hierarchic  and  prelatical  church  that  there  are  converts 
made  continually  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  helieve  that  the 
State  honds  in  which  the  Church  is  hound  causes  the  whole 
mischief.  I  have  no  objection  to  those  who  love  the  Church 
standing  up  in  its  defence,  but  I  think  they  should  be  a  little 
better  tempered  and  more  tolerant  with  those  who  take  a  dif- 
ferent view.  If  the  Church  does  not  carry  j)eople  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Rome, — if  it  is  believed  that  it  is  a  Protestant  institu- 
tion,— //  it  makes  the  State  and  the  people  tndy  religiouSj — 
then  let  them  preserve  the  Church.  But  if  they  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  surely  the  people  and  Parliament  are  at  liberty 
to  make  such  changes  as  they  think  proper.  I  am  not  assailing 
the  Church ;  I  am  admitting  there  are  thousands  of  excelliint 
men  at  work,  as  ministers  of  that  Church,  in  their  various 
parishes  throughout  England ;  but  these  thousands  of  good  men 
would  labour  if  it  was  not  an  Act  of  Parliament,  do  just  as  much, 
as  clergymen  of  a  free  church,  as  they  can  possibly  do  iu  con- 
nection with  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions  that 
the  people  have  had  to  consider, — far  more  important  than  *  free 
trade,'  and  far  more  difficult  than  the  extension  of  the  snflrage 
or  the  re-distribution  of  seats.  It  is  a  question  that  goes  down 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of  good 
men  and  women  in  this  country,  and  you  cannot  by  a  wrench  all 
at  once  make  a  great  disturbance  of  that  kind.  What  you  have 
to  do  is  to  discuss  it,  like  intelligent  and  Christian  men,  witli 
fairness  to  the  Church  and  fairness  to  its  ministers,  with  the 
gole  object  of  doing  what  you  believe  to  be  good  for  your  country, 
and  to  the  religion  which  the  country  professes.     It  would  be  a 
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great  calamity  if  such  a  great  change  sboold  come  of  riolent 
hatred  and  discussion,  or  accomplished  in  a  tempest,  which  is 
almost  like  the  turmoil  of  a  great  revolution.  I  ask  yon  to  con- 
sider it;  I  appeal  to  those  who  care,  or  my  they  care,  about 
Protestantism  and  Keligion.  It  is  not  for  me  to  lead  or  join  any 
crusade  against  the  Church ;  I  have  ofiFered  you  my  homely  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  the  greatest  question  of  our  time. 
If  I  am  able  to  form  any  judgment  upon  it,  I  sbduld  say  that  it 
will  bo  a  great  day  of  freedom  in  this  country,  and  for  Protes- 
tantism and  Christianity,  which  shall  see  the  fvHi  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Church  within  the  realm  of  Britain." 

As  Mr.  Bright  is  justly  considered  the  greatest  orator  and  one  of 
the  wisest  statesmen  of  our  time,  no  excuse  is  needed  for  giving 
such  a  long  extract  from  his  speech.  My  Preface  was  written  before 
it  appeared ;  but  I  always  hail  with  heartfelt  pleasure  any  light 
which  is  raised  to  help  the  human  soul  in  its  groping  after  that 
Truth,  which  is  destined,  when  found,  to  free  it  for  ever  from  the 
mind-enslaving  trammels  of  priestcraft.  Placing  as  much  value  on 
these  prose  remarks  and  extracts,  and  copious  foot-notes,  as  on  the 
poem  of  Destiny  itself, — if  combined,  they  help  one  single  soul  to 
reflect,  un/ettn^ilf  on  its  own  immortal  destiny,  and  point  it  to 
the  Truth,  so  sublimely  portrayed  in  the  Divine  Order  of  Nature 
by  the  Infinite  and  Almighty  hand  of  the  Ordainer,  my  end  and 
aim  is  gained.     In  the  words  of  Pope, 

**  What  Conscience  dictates  to  be  done. 
Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 
That,  more  than  heaven  pursue.  ** 

For,  as  Milton  remarks, 

**  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  it«elf 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven.'* 

Thorefoits  sincerely  hoping  to  be  forgiven  for  all  my  mistakes, 

and  breathing  in  silence  the  brief,  earnest  prayer  of  the  Publican, 

**(m>1,  bo  merciful  to  wie,  a  sinnrr  ;^  I  conclude  with  this — as 

brief  A  one  of  my  own  (which  may  well  be  said — ^in  this  Christian 

land  of  ours) — **  Cnxi,  help  me  to  help  myself," — such  heartfelt, 

silent  orisons  being  my  e>*er-prosont  and  faithful  **  comfoiteis.*' 
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*'  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

'Twlxt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  ! 
How  less  what  we  may  be  I    'Vhe  eternal  surge 

Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on  and  bears  afar 
Our  bubbles ;  as. the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 

Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages  ;  while  the  graves 

Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves." — Don  Juan. 

*'  0  Heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  Fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times,  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors." — King  Henry's  SolUoqiiy  on  Sleep. 

**  To  strive,  too,  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife, 
As  if  the  com  sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle  ; 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
Tlie  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men." — Byron. 

For — "  The  best  laid  schemes  o"  mice  an'  men 
Gong  aft  agley. 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain. 
For  promised  joy." — Burns. 

**  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour,  and  to  wait." — Longfellow. 

But—"  We  defy  augury  ;  there  is  a  special 
Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow." 

Hamlet y— from  Holy  Writ. 
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I. 

WHEN  God,^  creating,  moved  upon  the  Deep, 
And  viewed  benign  our  yet  abortive  Earth — 
Which,  in  Creation's  winter  lay  asleep 
Upon  the  void — nought  stirred, — no  gale,  nor  breath ; 

»  This  is  written  as  a  tribute  to  the  Bible  story  of  tlie  creation,  and  as 
'*  Eternity"  quite  solves  the  supposed  mystery  of  a  First  CausCy  by  rendering 
a  first  cause  not  only  inamceivaoUf  but— dare  1  say — impossible^  so  Moses,  in 


Twas  Chaos  Blumbering  on  the  lap  of  Death, 
The  Globe  was  then  a  black  and  sunless  mote, — 
These  star-lit  Heavens — the  beacon  of  roan's  faith. 
Were  dark  as  Erebus, — Day,  far  remote — 

Kor  yet  was  Time  upon  Eternity  afloat  I 
II. 
The  winds  were  hushed,  nor  stirred  the  unborn  wave — 
Ko  harp  jEolian  sighed  along  a  shore, 
Still,  as  the  shrouded  corse  \nthin  the  grave 
They  slept ;  like  Death,  the  stagnant  ocean  wore 
Corruption's  foul,  forbidding  mien,  before 
The  eympathetic  moon  gave  ebb  and  flow — 
Great  Ocean's  heart  1  whose  silver  pulse  throbs  o'er 
A  world's  vast  frame  ! — thou  too  wert  sought — when,  lo ! 

The  gloom  at  once  was  rent,  and  fled  like  melted  snow. 
III. 
"  Let  there  be  light," — to  suit  our  narrow  ken 
'Tis  writ — "  God  said  the  word,  and  it  was  done," — 
To  whom  ? — who  heard  1 — such  thoughts  are  not  for  men, 
Though  now  their  sophistry  can  pierce  the  son. 
And  lord  it  o'er  the  land  he  shines  upon ; 
What  nought  but  Ignorance  durst  know  so  well, 
Vain  worm  I  thy  pedantry  hath  easy  won — 
Go  !  count  the  empires  in  the  moon,'  and  tell 

Tour  churchmen  liefo'  and  unknmen  paths  to  Heaven  or  Hell ! 

attempting  to  explain  tbe  origin  and  prt^ress  of  a  particular  portios  of  the 
human  race,  is  as  much  entitled  to  give  hia  account  aa  any  one  else.  But  the 
Almighty  Ordaiuer,  or  aoul  of  nature,  iatoo  great  and  "  CnimniiabU"  to  be 
thoB  meaaored  by  poor  finit*  humanity.  Job  truly  e»)-9,  none  can  by  "  warch- 
ing  find  out  Ood,"  nor  "  tind  out  the  Almighty  lo  perfection.  It  ia  as  high  u 
heaven,  what  canst  thou  do!  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  knowt  It 
ia  well  to  know,  however,  thai  Ginl,  the  soul  of  Good,  ia  in  hell  as  wdl  aa 
Satan. 

>  Dr.  Whewell,  Maater  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Sir  David  Bfew- 
sler,  the  great  optician,  carricit  the  controversy  as  to  the  moon  Iwing  peopled, 
to  such  an  eitent,  that  Ptmeh.  the  uselill  Lomloii  Charimri,  hail  to  ujleriera, 
and  cast  his  ample  mantle  of  ridicule  over  the  leanio.1  dL^jnitantfl,  to  eitingniab 
thi<ir  scientific  but  profitless  diwuwiion.  juat  aa  SnniutI  Butler  did  300  yean 
ago.  when  lie  wrote  his  satire  of  the  ■'Elvjihaatin  the  Mnon"  upon  the  learned 
gentlemen  at  the  Royal  Siiciety,  and  which  strnngc  phenomenon  turned  ont, 
after  all,  to  be  only  au  ini|uiaitive  luouae,  which  had  cn'pt  in  between  the  glaaaea 

*  Byran  aaid,  long  ago, 

''  This  is  the  patent  aga  of  new  inymtiona. 

For  killing  bodisa,  and  for  aarlng  aoaI% 

AU  pn>pag>t<!d  with  th«  bart  tatadtoH.'' 
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IV. 

Proud-minded  reptile  !  outcast  in  the  world 
Thy  thankless  discontent  so  foully  marred, — 
Image  minute  of  him  Jehovah  hurled 
From  argent  realms  of  hliss,  where  nought  was  heard 
But  peace,  till  Satan's  red  ambition  warred, 
And  shook  Rebellion  in  the  face  of  Crod. 
One  flash  sufficed  !  then,  black  as  Hell,  debarred 
From  Heaven,  in  thunder — hurled  to  that  abode 
Prepared  before,^  and  Destined^  though  till  then  untrod. 

V. 

Aye  I  from  the  first  decreed  the  wondrous  plan. 
The  more  than  plan,  the  strange  eternal  chain 
Of  FatCy  whose  links  were  forged  e'er  Time  began. 
And  gave  this  poor  world  its  allotted  reign 
To  roll,  a  speck  among  the  heavenly  train ; 
Dreadful  decree  !  if  Fate  were  left  to  Chance  ! 
To  Deluge,^  Fire,  or  "  Chaos  come  again," 
And  all  evanish  like  a  fevered  trance, 
A  midnight  watch — the  lightning's  flash,  or  love's  first  ^  glance. 

VI. 

Satan  revolting !  was  the  first  dark  link 
That  clinched  the  Fate  and  Destiny  of  man  ; 
Then  came  the  Serpenty  when,  straight  for  the  brink 
Of  bliss  eternal,  Adam  deemed  he  ran — 
Vain  dream  !  his  life  was  measured  to  a  span, 
Else  nought  that  lived  o'er  whom  he  had  dominion  "* 
Dared  breathe,  far  less  have  thrttd  its  hellish  ban 
Within  the  gates  of  Eden,  though  the  minion 
^ot  snake-like  crawled,  but  soared  on  Hell's  own  sooty  pinion  ! 

*  "Then  shall  He  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  Me,  ye 
ciirse<l,  into  everlasting  ^re^  prepared  for  the  cfetu'l  andhiA'  avgds." — Matt.  xxv. 

*  "  Go<i  said,  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that 
the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud.  And  I  will  rememl)er  My  covenant  which 
is  between  Me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  of  all  llesh  ;  and  the  wat4irs 
shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh." — Gen.  ix. 

*  The  ^rst  glance  of  love  is  always  stealthy  and  sudden  ;  all  know  tliis  who 
know  anything  about  the  primeval,  pervading,  and  eternal  passion. 

*  "  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness,  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  tlie  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth." — Gen.  i.  But,  says  Moses,  in  Gen.  vi.,  "It  repented  the 
Lord  that  He  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart." 
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VIT. 

Could  God  "  ordain  whatever  comes  to  be," — 
The  "  sparrow's  fall,"  or  poise  the  mighty  pole, 
Yet  prove  unfaithful  to  His  own  decree  f 
Permit  a  make  to  mar  the  glorious  whole, 
His  chiefest  image,  man's  immortal  soul ! 
Say,  Satan  wrenched  the  sceptre  from  his  hand. 
And  o'er  doomed  Adam  held  his  dread  control. 
In  reptile  form  the  woman's  will  trepanned,^ — 
jS"o  matter  how — they  fell  1  fore-doomed,  they  could  not  stand  ! 

VIII. 

Next  marched  red  Murder  and  the  curse  of  Cain, 
Twin-welded  links,  to  tell  their  fatal  tale 
Upon  man's  life,  whose  marks  shall  still  remain 
So  long  as  ocean  heaves,  and  storms  prevail. 
Or  Hate  and  Envy,  leave  their  deadly  trail : 
The  seed  of  Eve  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head,^ 
But  venomed  fangs  will  mark  the  dread  entail ; 
No  blood  retributive  by  Cain  was  shed, 
Jehovah  set  His  brand  ;  and  bitter  curse  instead  !^ 


Now,  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  consistent  with  the  Infinite  Foreknowledge  of 
the  All -Wise,  Almighty,  and  Eternal  God,  to  suppose  He  could  make  anything 
wrong,  or  tlirough  ignorance,  to  cause  Him  to  "  repent  of  it"  Especiadlv,  as 
Moses  himself  told  the  truth  when  he  said  that  "God's  work  is  perfect  y  all  Wa 
ways  are  judgment,  a  God  of  Truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  He." 
Unless  it  were  true  that  the  Almighty  Ordainer  could  or  tpouid  have  spoken 
such  words  as,  *'  The  Loni  said  to  Moses,  This  people  will  rise  and  go  a  whoring 
after  strange  gods,  and  forsake  Me,  and  break  My  covenant  which  1  have  made 
with  them." — Deut.  xxxii. 

1  "  *  But  Heaven,*  as  Cassio  says,  *is  above  all  - 

No  more  of  this,  then, — let  us  pray  I '    We  have 

Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  ana  Adam's  fall, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 

Besides  fish,  beasts,  ana  birds.    *  The  sparrow's  fall 
Is  special  Providence,'  though  how  it  gave 

Offence,  we  know  not :  probably  it  perched 

Ui)on  tne  tree  which  E>*e  so  foully  searched.*' — Byron. 

s  **  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  upon  tliy  belly  shalt  thou 
go,  and  dust  Hhalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  I  will  put  enmity  be- 
tween thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  it  shall  bruise 
thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bniise  his  heel."— ^eu.  iii. 

3  When  the  Lord  had  cursed  Cain  for  slaving  his  brother  Abel,  and  made 
him  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  eartli,  Cain  said.  ^  My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear,  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth  :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pas.s  Uiat  ever}"  one  that  findeth  me  shall  day  me.    And  the 
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IX. 

Ab  !  mark  significant ! — could  we  but  see 
Why  Azrael  hovered  o'er,  to  save  his  prey, 
Lest  man  should  dare  to  fyle  ^  tlie  chain,  -which  he 
In  Heaven's  Infinity  first  forged  for  clay, 
To  hold  the  murderer  to  scorn,  yet  give  him  sway  ! — 
How  many  Cains  since  then,  and  crotcned  onus  too  ! 
Have  swept  by  thousands  human  life  away. 
Such  instruments  of  death, — they  may  be  few, 
But,  while  the  world  rolls  on,  they  shall  to  Cain  be  true.- 

X. 

Tis  not  the  murder  on  the  lonely  moor, 
Xor  thirsty  hatchet  in  the  silent  cell, 
Nor  jealous  hatred  of  the  sullen  boor, 
On  which  the  brand  was  set  when  Abel  feU. 
No  !  these  are  but  the  ministers  of  IIcU  ! 
Tis  War/  red-handed  War  I  which  Heaven  onlains, 
Race  against  race,  in  town  or  dreary  dell ; 
While  tic(»  shall  live,  though  Drutlifrs^  in  their  veins, 
One  welds  the  links  in  blood,  or,  groaning  wearti  the  chains  ! 


Lonl  said  unto  him,  Therefore,  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  venjrejince  sliall  he 
taken  on  him  seven-fnhl.  And  the  Ij.rrd  net  a  mark  upon  <.'ain,  lent  (iny^timHii't 
him  shtyubi  kill  him."  But,  at  this  early  sta-jje  ol  tliu  world's  history,  1  am  at 
a  loHS  to  know  who  was  to  "  slav"  Cam.'  However,  aecfmlnig  to  Moses,  it  gives 
Goil's  fiat  ttffainHt  cojtilal  puni.^h meiit. 

*  **  For  Banquo's  issue  have  \j'ykd  my  mind." — yfacbtth. 

-  *'  *  Iiet  there  l>e  light ! '  .«iaid  (>o<l,  and  there  was  li^rht ! 

*  Let  there  l>e  hlood  I '  savs  man,  and  there's  a  sea  ! 
Tlie  liat  of  this  sj)oil'd  chilit  of  tlie  Ni;:ht 

(For  I)ay  ne'er  ."iaw  his  merits)  eould  decree 
More  evil  in  an  liour,  than  thirty  bri}^ht 

Summers  couM  renovate,  thoujrh  they  should  be 
TiOvely  xs  those  whioli  ripen'd  h>len*s  fruit ; 
For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch  but  root."---/>ort  Juaa. 

*  But  we  cannot  wonkier  at  this  when  Moses  makes  the  Lonl  Go<l  of  Israel  — 
hut,  thank  truth,  only  the  *' Lord  Hod  or  IsraeV'—sixy,  in  E.voil.  xxxii.,  *'Thus 
saith  the  Lord  Crod  of  Isroely  f*ut  everj-  man  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  po 
through  the  camp,  and  shy  nvn/  man  his  hmther,  and  every  man  his  com- 
pn-nion,  and  every  man  his  neiyhhour.  And  the  childnm  of  Levi  (the  I^evites 
Were  the  priests)  did  acoordinp  to  the  woitl  of  Mosrs  :  and  there  fell  of  the 
people  that  day  al>out  three  thousand  men."  And  for  what?  nieivly  berause 
the  i>oor  ij^iorant  "stifF-neckeil"  j»eople  were  "dancing  an«l  singing"  before  the 
verj' golden  ralf,  made  out  of  their  own  ear-rings,  which  Mom's'  own  brother 
Aar^m  made  for  them  !  And,  as  already  observe<l  in  my  preface,  Luke  makes 
even  Jeius  'ay,  if  a  man  hate  not  his  father  and  motlier,  ami  brother  Jind  sisters, 
he.  cannot /w?  His  dim.iplr.^  or,  acconling  to  I'aul,  you  must  either  "  Jiclicve^  or 
h€  djiiiinrd."  In  the  bli»o<ly,  if  inftdlihle^  lian<ls  of  Popery  this  drea»liul  doc- 
trine hajj  l>een  but  too  well  uaed  for  poor,  sulfering.  credulous  hunumity  ! 
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So  saith  the  Book — no  vain  prophetic  word. 
Which  Heaven  in  mercy  for  our  world  designed — 
To  save  the  Sonl^  yet  send  on  earth  "  a  sword,"  ^ 
To  awe,  and  mystify  man*s  peering  mini. 
And  scatter  all  his  theories  *  to  wind ! 

^  Jesas  sai«l,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth :  I  am  oome 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance 
against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter  in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold."—Matt.  X.  Yea !  and  practical  Christianity  tells  us  that  this  is  "too 
true  an  evil." 
>  *'  Our  days  are  too  brief  for  affording 

Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 
Decide,  and  tcery  body  one  day  will 
Know  very  clearly — or  at  least  lie  still." — Byron^ 
However, 

"  *Tis  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do  ! 
'Tis  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable, 
But  what's  realitv  ?  who  has  its  clue ) 
Philosophy  ?     No  !  she  too  much  rejects. 
Religion )  Fes  I  but  which  of  all  her  sects  ? " — Ihid. 

"  Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that's  pretty  clear ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us  I  since  we  have  need  on  our  career 
To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright."— /Wrf. 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that's  plain 
As  any  of  mortality's  conditions  ; 
So  little,  do  we  know  what  we  are  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  \Xs^M  be  doubting." — Ihid, 
But  in  case  these  might  be  thought  to  savour  of  infidelity,  I  shall  quote 
another,  from  the  same  deep-thinking  source. 

**  Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher. 

But  saddest  when  his  science  is  well  known  ; 
And  perriecuted  viges  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  they  are  fools," 

**  Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke  ?  and  greater  Bacon ! 
Great  Socrates  ]    Ami  thou,  Dit^ner  stiU, 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

Ami  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  I 
Retleeming  worlds  to  be  by  bicota  shaken. 
How  was  thv  toil  rewanied  \ " 

* 

In  a  note  to  this.  Bvron  states  "As  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  sav 
that  I  mean,  by  *  l)i\i'ner  still,'  CHRIST.  If  ever  God  was  roan- or  man  God 
— He  W.V  hoth.  I  never  arraigne*!  His  cree<l,  l>ut  the  use—  or  almse — made  of  it, 
Mr.  Canning  one  day  quotetiChristianity  to  sanction  n«nx>  ^lave^y,  and  Mr. 
WilWrforce  ha*i  little  to  say  in  reply.  And  was  Christ  cmcitie*!,  that  black 
men  might  Iv  soourge«l  ?  If  so.  He  hail  bt- tter  been  bom  a  mulatto,  to  give  both 
i*olours  an  etjnal  chance  of  free»lom,  or  at  least  sal\*ation." 

C^mj'bell  ttX)  emlxxlies  the  same  idea,  in  his  lieantiful  poem,  the  **  Pleasures 
of  Hope." 

**  Yet,  vot,  degraded  men !  th'  expected  day 
That  Y»reaks  your  bitter  cap,  is  far  away ; 
Trade,  wealth,  and  faf^ion.  ask  you  still  to  bleed. 
And  holy  men  gire  MTiptim  for  the  deed," 
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Scan  all  the  deeds  that  flit  on  wingM  News,^ 
From  savage  Cannibal,  to  peaceful  Hind ; 
The  Christianas  naked  blade, — the  Indian's  ruse, 
Alike  proclaim  that  War  and  Murder  stUl  are  loose  ! 

XII. 

See  proud  Columbia's  yet  virgin  soil, 
Still  reeking  red  from  streams  of  kindred  vein  ! 
While  Havock,  laughing,  stirs  the  deep  turmoil  I — 
Say  !  are  not  these  true  worshippers  of  Cain, 
To  fight  for  Empire  neither  shall  attain  1 
The  South,  she  boasts  for  Freedom  1  fights  for  Slaves  ! — 
The  North,  for  braggart  Power  !  a  World  to  gain  ! 
Will  sacrifice  her  peace,  and  still  she  craves 
For  Empire  God  ne'er  gives, — ^and  digs  her  children's  graves  !  ^ 

1  The  little  word  News  is  an  appropriate  title,  as  it  contains  the  initials  of 
the  four  winds,  viz. — North,  East,  West,  and  South. 

*  The  Poland  of  America  is  to  l^e  found  in  Kentucky,  where  a  man  has  been 
placed  in  command  who  combines  the  worst  qualities  of  all  previous  tyrants, 
and  adds  new  ones  of  his  own.  General  Mouravieff,  the  Russian  tyrant,  has 
found  his  equal  in  Brigadier-General  Paine,  who  niles  over  the  western  districts 
of  that  afflicted  State.  On  assuming  cominand  in  July  1864,  he  a^ldressed  a 
deputation  of  lea<ling  citizens,  whom  he  knew  to  he  opposed  to  the  war  urge<l 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  against  the  South.  He  said,  "Talk  to  me  about  your  rights  ! 
Why,  you  have  no  rights  to  talk  about.  Loyal  men  are  the  only  people  who 
have  rights  at  this  time  ;  talk  to  me  of  giving  you  a  banking  privilege  !  Great 
God  !  the  Devil  might  as  well  ask  the  Almighty  for  a  front  seat  in  heaven.  In 
your  prosperity  you  despised  this  great  and  good  government,  you  shall  have 
the  privilege  to  love  it  in  your  adversity.  And,  more  than  that,  you  shall  tight 
for  it.  You  are  able-bodied  men,  but  think  yourselves  too  good  to  tight.  We 
shall  see  about  that.  You  keep  harping  about  your  rights,  that  miserable  in- 
sane idea !  My  second  commandment  to  you  is,  that  all  of  you  notorious  rebels 
get  out  of  your  hou^^es  and  leave  my  district,  so  that  Union  men  may  come  and 
take  your  places,  and  help  me  to  redeem  this  country.  /  shall  shoot  every 
Chirnlla  taken  in  my  dx-strUt;  and  if  your  Southern  brethren  retaliate  by 
shootinff  onf.  Federal  SoldieVy  I  mill  icalk  out  five  of  yov.  rich  brnikers,  brokers, 
and  cotton  men,  and  make  you  kneel  down  and  shoot  you.  J  will  do  it ,  so  help 
me  God  I  If  a  Union  mnn  is  murdered  b)/  G^ierilla^  here,  th^  same  fate  aicaits 
five  of  ymi ;  I  have  sworn  it,  and  it  shall  he  done.  I  am  going  to  manage  this 
district  so  that,  when  I  am  done  with  it,  the  men  and  women  who  remain  can 
come  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  say,  '  We  belong  to  the  United 
States.'  " — New  York  Corr.  of  the  Times.  Is  this  not  fearful  blasphemy  in  the 
nineteenth  century?  The  spear  seems  to  be  a  long  way  oflf  yet  from  behig 
turned  into  a  pruning-hook,  or  the  sword  into  a  ploughshare.  But  why  manel 
at  this,  when  the  Holy  Bible  itself  not  only  incites  to  war,  but  tells  us  that 
God  is  angry  if  robbery  and  murder  even  are  not  carried  out  with  the  vfviost 
ri^tr  t  For  instance,  Sam.  xv.  makes  God  say  to  King  Saul,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare 
them  not;  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  arid  sheep, 
camel  and  oas.  And  Saul  smote  the  Amalekites,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  But  because  he  spared  Agag  their  king, 
and  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  Samuel  said,  "The  Lord  hath  rent  the 
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But  shall  we  sing  of  War,  to  honour  Onme  ? 
Applaud  the  Tyrant^  who  with  blood-stained  heel 
Would  crush  man's  freedom — to  embellish  rhyme  ? 
And  trample  down  a  struggling  nation's  weal 
With  more  than  fiend-like  cruelty  and  zeal  ? 

kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee,  and  given  it  to  a  neighbour  better  than  thoa,  even 
to  David"  (who  fulftlled  the  Lord's  commands  to  the  very  letter,  as  the  bloody 
axes,  saws,  and  harrows,  and  burning  brick-kilns  of  Rabbah  can  testify).  "The 
Lonl  sent  thee  on  a  journey,  and  said,  Gk>,  utterly  destroy  the  Amalekites,  and 
fight  against  them  until  they  be  coTisumed.  Wherefore  then  didst  thou  not 
obey  tlie  voice  of  the  Lord?  And  Samuel  heAoed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord  in  Gilgal,and  the  Lord  repented  He  had  made  Saul  kmg  over  Israel." 
Acconling  to  Sacred  Scripture,  the  Lord  never  forgave  Saul  for  his  sympathy 
for  Agag,  but  harassed  him  so  much  that,  even  when  Samuel  was  in  his  grave, 
he  had  t»  appeal  to  some  Witch  of  Endor,  who,  it  seems,  had  power  to  raise 
the  deaii,  to  see  if  the  "  prophet  could  tell  him  what  to  do."  And  when  this 
singularly  wonderful,  almighty  witch  actually  raisctl  the  old  prophet  out  of  his 
grave,  "Samuel  said  to  Saul,  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up) 
And  Saul  answered,  I  am  sore  distressed  ;  for  the  Philistines  make  war  against 
me,  and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  answereth  me  no  more.  Then  said 
Samuel,  Wherefore  dost  thou  ask  of  me,  seeing  the  Lord  is  departed  from  thee, 
and  become  thine  enemy  ?  It  is  because  thou  obeyedst  not  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  nor  executedst  His  fierce  wrath  upon  Amalek,  therefore  hath  the  Lord 
done  this  to  thee  this  day."  See  Sam.  xxviii.  Now  what  was  the  cause  of  all 
this  horrible  slaughter,  and  "fierce  wrath"  of  Almighty  Godi  Simply  because 
Agag  and  his  fellow-countrymen  tried  to  oppose  the  fearful  march  of  rapine 
and  inva.sion,  and  stem  the  tide  of  murder  ana  robbery !  The  same  as  Tell  did 
successfully  against  Austria,  Bruce  against  England,  and  Kosciusko  tried,  in 
vain,  against — the  too  true  copyist  of  Sacred  Scripture — Russia.  But  Moses 
makes  tlie  Lonl  even  more  horribly  cruel,  because  the  Midianite  women  were 
not  all  either  murdered  or  debauched,  for  he  kindly  tells  us,  *'Tlie  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying.  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites.  And  the 
children  of  Lsrael  took  all  the  women  captit>€s,  and  their  little  ones,  and  all  their 
cattle,  and  all  their  flocks,  and  all  their  ^oods,  and  burnt  ali  their  cities.  .  .  . 
And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive  1  Now,  kill 
every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kili  every  vxmian  that  hath  known  man 
by  lying  with  hira  "  (a  rather  difficult  task  to  know).  "  But  all  the  women 
children,  that  have  not  known  man  by  lying  with  him,  kce^  alive/or  yourselves.  '* 
Is  not  this  hellish  doctrine  ?  So  they  were  all  munlered  m  cold  blood,  "  with 
the  exception  of  thirty  and  two  thousand  persons  in  all,  of  women  who  had  not 
known  man  by  lying  with  hira,"  these  being,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  private 
use  of  those  immaculate  children  (scoundrels  rather)  of  Israel.  See  Numb.  xxxi. 
The  Sacred  Volume  not  only  inculcates  the  teaching  of  wwr,  but  actually  makes 
a  jest  of  murder.  Judges  iii.  says,  "  These  are  the  nations  the  Lord  left  to 
prove  Israel,  even  as  many  as  hati  not  known  all  the  wars  of  Canaan,  that  the 
generations  of  the  children  of  Israel  might  know  and  te^zch  them  vxtr,  at  least 
such  as  before  new  nothing  thereof."  And  Deut.  ii.  makes  God  exultingly  in- 
cite to  murder  an<l  spoliation,  for  He  says,  **  Rise  up !  take  your  journey,  jmiss 
over  the  river  Amon  :  behold !  I  have  given  into  thine  hand  Sihon  the  Amorite, 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land ;  begin  to  possess  (say  steal)  it,  and  contend  with 
him  in  battle.  And  the  Lord  our  God  deliveiCMi  him  before  us,  and  we  smote 
him,  and  his  sous,  and  aU  his  people.  And  we  took  all  the  cities,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  m/en,  and  the  wmuen^  and  the  UdU  fmt»  qf  every  dty;  we  left  non/^ 
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No  !  while  such  ghosts  as  murdered  Poland  moves, 
And  flits,  like  Banquo's  line  o'er  polished  steel — 
Or  stalks  at  midnight  down  Ukrainian  groves, 
And,  mournful,  stands,  upbraiding*,  'twixt  their  peasant  loves. 

XIV. 

Shall  Scythian  hordes  usurp  the  right  to  slay, 
Nor  bear  the  mark,  the  Heaven-doomed  curse  of  Cain  ] 
Shall  they  not  meet  their  own  Avenging  ^  day. 
When  goaded  Freedom  shall  assei-t  Her  reign, 
And  dash  to  atoms  Sibir's  icy  chain  % 
Though  long  delayed,  the  doom  must  come  at  last, 
When  owl-eyed  Ignorance  no  more  shall  sway 
The  plains  where  Sobieski's  ^  trumpet-blast 
Blew  back  the  Moslem  wave, — while  Europe  stood  aj^hast. 

to  remain."  This  would  surely  please  the  Lord  God  of  Israel !  and  is  even  worse 
than  the  blasphemous  American  scoundrel.  2  Sam.  ii.  makes  murder  a  perfect 
jest,  for  we  are  wittily  told  that  "  Abner  said  to  Joab,  Let  the  young  men  arise 
and  play  (read  murder)  before  us.  And  Joab  said,  Let  them  arise  ;  and  they 
caught  every  man  his  fellow  by  the  head,  and  thrust  his  sinord  in  his  fellow's 
side ;  so  they  fell  down  together,  and  there  was  a  very  sore  battle  that  daj'." 
And  as  Jesus  also  is  reputed  to  have  said,  He  "came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword"  upon  the  earth,  when  such  a  sacred  volume  as  the  Holy  Bible  incul- 
cates the  principles  of  war,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  beating  sxoords  into  plough- 
shares, and  spears  into  pruning-hooksyw;?^  yet.  No  marvel  then  I  see  in  to-day's 
paper  that  the  German  Landsturm  Bill  has  passed  the  third  reading  ;  its  effect 
will  be  to  place  Germany  in  the  position  of  a  vast  atmed  camp  ;  it  will  place 
2,000,000  more  men  at  her  disposal.  With  the  existing  army  and  reserve,  it 
will  raise  the  military  force  of  the  Empire  to  2,800,000  men  ;  not  mere  numbers 
on  paper,  but  a  thoroughly  equipped  fighting  machine.  All  able-bodied  men 
Ijetween  17  and  42  years  of  age,  not  in  the  army  or  reserve,  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  Landsturm  ;  and  these  may  be  called  out  to  fill  the  gaps  in 
the  Landwehr,  and,  should  occasion  arise,  be  compelled  to  serve  in  or  out  of 
the  country,  as  the  Emperor  may  determine.  France,  also,  has  copied  the 
Prussian  system.  She  has  already  an  army  of  1,000,000,  whicli  can  l)e  increaf;ed 
by  600,000  "  Territorial  Reserve.''  Russia  too  has  an  active  army  of  1,400,000, 
which,  by  the  new  regulations,  can  l>e  supported  ten  years  hence  by  a  reserve 
of  2,000,000.  The  lesser  continental  nations  are  also  increasing  their  arma- 
ments, and  everywhere  the  aim  seems  to  be  the  possession  of  the  best  possible 
fighting  machine,  or  Christ's  *^ sword"  of  murder.  But  man  is  destined  to  have 
yet  a  nobler  aim,  even  on  this  earth,  in  spite  of  Papal  infallibility y  and  all  such 
presumptuous,  intolerant,  and  intolerable  creeds. 

And  as  for  poor  Poland,  the  latest  niece  of  ci-uelty  in  1865  is,  that  the 
Almanac  hitherto  published  in  the  Polisn  language,  containing  dates  and  fete- 
days  has  now  been  prohibited  by  General  Mouravieff",  and  replaced  by  one  in 
Russian. 

*  "The  Lord  delivered  the  Canaanites  into  their  hand,  but  Adoni-bezek  fled. 
They  pursued  and  caught  him,  and  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  his  great  toes.  And 
he  said.  Threescore  and  ten  kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  great  toes  cut  off, 
gathered  their  meat  under  my  table  ;  as  I  have  done  so  God  hath  requited  me." 
— Judges  i.     What  a  number  of  thumbless  kings  lielow  his  table ! 

*  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  was  bom  in  1629,  and  died  1696.    In  1683, 
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XV. 

How  long, — jiwt  *  Heaven !  how  long  must  Vengeance  sleep? 
How  long  has  bande^^l  Marder  still  to  reign  ? 
How  long  must  Liberty  in  exile  weep  ? 
And  t^irturcd  Freedom  dye  Sarmatia's  plain  I 
Mu«t  she  for  ever  plead  to  thee  in  vain  I 
Hliall  faithless  Hapsburg's^  greedy  vulture  tear ! 
And  Vampyre  Kaiser  suck  each  bleeding  vein  ! 
Wliile  ///?,  the  Autocrat ! — insatiate  Bear, 
(Irowls  o'er,  and,  mangling,  heaves  to  each  their  dripping  share!' 

XVI. 

Tnscni table,  0  Fate  !  to  man,  thy  ways, 

Elwi,  knout-<l rilled  serfs,  with  savage-brained  Caziques,* 

Ancl  ftftrrnd  Ignorance  could  never  raise 

Tlio  "  Sword,"  while  pious  Murder — ^glutted — wreaks 

Dijstruction's  will  on  Freedom's  hallowed  cheeks ; — 


with  a  I'ollMh  anny,  he  reRcuwi  Vienna  from  the  Turks,  which  was  besieged  by 
tlioni  with  an  amiy  200,0(K)  strong.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  compelled  to 
fl«(t  from  hii4  cu])ital,  and  tlio  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  their  han<U. 
hut  Soliiuski  drove  them  in  terror  from  their  camp,  and  saved  Europe  and 
(/hrisUuidom  fn)m  the  further  irruptions  of  the  Ottoman  power.  He  was  one 
of  the  grentt'st  warriors  of  his  time.  Poland  has  received  a  x>oor  return  from 
her  thn«e  »'ri)wn<Ml  munlerers  of  the  present  day. 

*  Ilahakkuk  swms  to  4ouht  the  mere  personality  of  God,  when  he  wrote, 
**  Art  Tln)U  not  fn)m  everlasting,  O  Lonl,  my  God,  mine  Holy  Onel  and  art 
of  iiunT  oyes  than  to  ImOioKI  evil,  and  cjinst  not  look  upon  iniquity.  Wherefore 
l(HikeHt.  IMioii  upon  them  that  doAl  treacherously,  and  noldcst  Thy  tongue  ^ohen 
thf  yyirh'tf  tivwuMh  (HjC  rmin  that  ijt  more  ri(/h(eotis  than  heV* 

■  Ueganling  the  House  of  Hapslmrg,  Shakspere  tnily  writes, — '*0  Austria, 
thou  Niave,  thou  wn>t(*h,  thou  coward,  thou  little  valiant,  thou  great  in 
vlllany." 

■  It  is  A  Inmen table  fact,  that  Poland  has  been  thrice  partitioned  off 
nntiuigst  her  t)m«o  munleivrs.  In  1773,  after  a  blooily  struggle  for  life,  she 
was  ov<»rpowi«ri»vl  and  her  territory  partially  sulxlivided.  Russia  got  S2,000, 
Austria  27,<MH),  and  l*nissia  10/()00  wpiare  miles.  Not  content  with  this 
monstrous  ini(|uity,  in  whioh  Poland  was  n)blxHl  of  71,000  square  miles,  another 
divi»i»m  Uiok  plaiv  in  171>«i,  in  which  she  la«»t  no  less  than  120,000  square  miles 
of  her  lH»st  territory,  Russia  taking  98 .(HX),  and  Prussia  22,000  square  miles. 
Nor  was  tliisall,  another  bU>ody  stniggle  took  place,  and  the  remnant  of  Poland 
-n  traek  of  only  8t>,lX)rt  stptare  miles,  and  a  population  of  only  4,000,000,  of 
what  had  onoe  l»et»n  a  ntible  country  of  280,000  sipiare  miles,  ancf  a  population 
of  2i>,<K)0,000  -was  to  l»c  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Euroj^e — Russia,  asnsnal, 
in  this  last  instamv  of  dialtolimil  robWry,  appropriating  to  herself  4S,500, 
Aii^tria  2t),\H)0,  ami  IVussia  21.0(X1  siiuaro  niiles.    This  damnable  act  of  spolia- 


tion took  plaint*  in  the  year  of  our  Loixl  1795. 
*  AUudii\g  to  Suwnn-,  the  Kussii 


issian  (H>nimander.  He  had  only  the  intelUgenoe 
and  ferwity  of  the  butoher'ii  div ;  he  i>aid  no  attention  to  cleanliness  nor  dress; 
he  prt^fern^l  shn^pingon  hay  or  straw,  wore  no  bixly-linen;  he  frequently  drilled 
his  tiwti^  with  his  coat  off^  the  knee^bands  of  his  white  seige  oreediet 
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Kor  naked  Bigotry  presume  t'  insult 
The  majesty  of  Grod  !  through  chanting  Greeks, 
Nor  Holy  Massacre  from  Hell — exult ! 
While  tortured  nations  groaned  to  please  such  monstrous  guilt !  ^ 

xvu. 

"Can  such  things  be !"  and  Providence  still  live? 
Dare  murderers  add  blasphemy  to  guilt  ! 

nnfastened,  with  but  one  boot  on,  and  his  stockings  about  his*hee1s.  He  enforced 
terrible  discipline  amongst  his  soldiers,  by  means  of  an  improved  knout,  fashioned 
by  himself.  It  was  a  thick  square  thong  of  leather,  three  feet  six  inches  long, 
▼ery  thick  at  the  e^lges,  attached  by  a  ring  to  the  end  of  a  stick  two  feet  long, 
and  made  to  play  like  a  flail.  His  cruelty,  ferocity,  and  religious  hypocrisy  were 
dreadful ;  hin  greatest  acts  of  hellish  cruelty  were  done  in  the  name  of  God  and 
religion.  At  the  burning  and  sacking  of  Praga,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  12,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes  and  every  age,  besides  two-thirds  of  the 
disarmed  Polish  soldiers,  were  shot,  bayoneted,  sabred,  perished  in  the  flames, 
or  were  driven  into  and  drowned  in  the  Vistula.  A  church  was  no  sanctuary 
for  Suvorov's  "children,"— the  massacre  was  equally  unsparing  within  as 
without  the  temples  of  religion.  The  priest  was  slain  at  the  altar ;  the 
woman,  as  she  knelt  in  prayer ;  the  girl,  wildly  clasping  the  crucifix  or  her 
mother's  neck.  Before  eleven  o'clock  forenoon,  the  life-blood  poured  forth  like 
water  of  22,000  human  beings— so  swift  had  been  the  ^estniction,  testifie(l 
alike  to  the  glory  of  Suvorov,  and  the  long-suffering  of  Him  by  whom  they  had 
been  created  in  His  o\ni  image.  The  city  of  Warsaw  was  only  save*!  from  a 
like  dreadful  fate  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  over  the  Vistula,  and 
its  unconditional  surrender.  When  met  by  the  magistracy  with  the  kevs  upon  a 
velvet  cushion,  he  took  the  keys  in  his  hand,  pressed  them  to  his  lips,  and 
looking  upwanls  said ,  with  an  impious  audacity  scarcely  credible:  "I  render 
Thee  thanks.  Almighty  God,  that  Thou  hast  not  exacted  the  same  price  for 
these  keys  as  for  the  possession  of  Praga."  For  such  hellish  services  the 
Empress  Catherine  sent  him  a  Field-Marshal's  baton  and  uniform,  adorned 
with  jewels  worth  50,000  crowns,  with  the  note,  "  Field-Marshal  General  Count 
Alexander  Suvorov-Rymniski,  I  make  you  my  compliments  on  all  your  vic- 
tories, especially  on  your  carrj'ing  the  intrenclmients  of  Praga."  Ever  faithful 
to  his  "religious  principles,"  tlie  newly-created  Field-Marshal  would  not 
assume  the  vestments  and  insignia  of  his  new  rank  till  they  had  received  the 
benediction  of  the  Church  :  which  ceremony  was  performed  with  much  bizarre 
pomp  in  the  Cathedral  of  Warsaw.  The  uniform,  &c.,  having  been  placed 
upon  the  high  altar,  like  an  antic  buffoon,  he  ranged  as  many  chairs  along  the 
aisle  as  there  were  generals  in  the  Russian  service  whom  he  had  overleaped 
in  rank  ;  then  entering  the  cathedral  at  a  run,  in  his  shirt,  jumped  over  the 
chairs  one  by  one,  dressed  himself  in  his  new  uniform,  "and  devoutly  joined  in 
the  Te  Deum."  Ah !  fathomless  humanity !  Byron  hits  him  off  in  the  follow- 
ing stanza— 

*•  Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  his  shirt 

Before  a  company  of  Culmucks  drilling, 
Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert, 

And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, — 
For  deeming  clay  but  common  dirt. 

This  great  Philosopher  was  thus  instilling 
His  maxims,  which  to  martial  comprehension 
Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension." 

^  Or  read— While  Scripture  blushed  to  feel  it  fed  such  monstrous  guilt ! 

0 
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Te  Deums  howl,  and  pray  Thee  to  forgive 
In  mockery  the  innocent,  whose  blood  was  spilt 
Upon  their  hearths — sword-driyen  to  the  hilt ! 
Because  they  vainly  strove  to  save  their  wives 
And  little  ones,  when  Rapine  ran  full  tilt — 
"With  murder  drunk,  and  thirsting  for  their  lives, 
"While  Lust  stood  by  to  outrage  what  the  "  Sword*'  survives  ! 

XVIII. 

Ktcrnal  infamy,  with  trumpet  tongue, 
Shall  yet  the  deep  and  damning  guilt  proclaim  ! — 
How  banded  blood-hounds  to  the  Bandog  clung, 
And  dranghd  courage  which  they  could  not  tame  ! 
The  very  damned  in  hell  cried  Hold  I  for  shame ! 
And  theey  thou  marshalled  miscreant  ^  of  hell ! 
Ilast  earned  an  everlasting,  burning  fame, 
"Which  Lethe's  lake  can  neither  quench  nor  quell. 
Nor  hush  the  shrieks  of  Prague,  nor  IsmaeVs  dying  yell ! 

>  Agniii  Rlluding  to  Suvorov,  the  ruthlens  exterminator  of  half-discipliiied 
TiirkH,  aii<l  the  pitilesR  destroyer  of  the  defenceless  Poles,  he,  as  already  snown, 
wai  one  of  the  nu>8t  oallons  and  sangiiinnry-ininded  commanders  who  hftTe  80 
nuct^eRsfully  helpe<l  to  externd  Russian  despotism  over  the  necks  of  so  many 
nmrdercxl  nations.  At  the  sacking  of  the  Turkish  town  of  Ismael,  80,000 
Turkish  soldiers,  fiOOO  women  antl  children  of  the  same  nation,  2000  Moldayimn 
and  Armenian  (l^hriKtians,  and  5(X)  Jews,  were  massacretl  and  mutilated  without 
<|uarter  and  without  men'y  in  the  streets.  Thousands  of  the  Turks,  incapable 
of  enduring  the  sight  of  the  horrid  de^structiou  in  which  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  was  involved,  rushed  desperately  u))ou  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy,  to 
shorten  their  misery  ;  while  those  who  could  reach  the  Danube,  threw  them- 
Bclvcs  heatUong  into  it  for  that  purpose.  Owing  to  the  frost,  pits  could  not  be 
dug  quick  enough,  so  that  the  dead  and  the  dying  were  thrown  into  the  rirer. 
When  the  massacre  was  scnrtn^ly  over,  Suvorov  lost  no  time  in  celebrating  a 
*'«oleH\n  s«»rvico  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the  divine  aid  afforded" 
in  effecting  the  inluunan  butcherj-.  This  blasphemy  ascended  from  the  convent 
church  of  St.  John,  fn>m  the  very  midst  of  the  heaj^s  of  slain  and  still  writhing 
iHHlies,  the  shrieks,  curses,  pistol-shots  incidental  to  the  authorized  pillage 
then  in  full  cart^T  l^reakiug  in  ^from  time  to  time^  upon  the  intonations  of  the 
ttnt^k  priests,  and  the  rtvsponses  iif  the  military  auaiemv,  made  it  a  veritable 
Te  IVum  of  devils,  ascribing  to  Goil  the  cruelties  of  Suvorov  and  his  brutal 
st»rfs,  "Not  unto  us.  O  lAinl ;  not  unto  us.  but  to  Thy  Name  be  all  the 
glory  I "     In  his  desivitch  to  Oatherine  he  wivte — 

"iUory  to  iii^i  and  to  the  Kmpivss"  {Pmrrrs 
ICttntnl*  such  nnmejs  mith}lrt1')  *' Ismail's  ours." 

*'  The  town  w.is  entere^l.    O  Ktoniity !  - 

*  iJihI  made  the  i\>untr>".  auvi  man  matle  the  town.' 

St^  rowiM»r  says  -and  I  begin  to  l^ 
0(  hi>  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 

Home,  lUoylou,  T\-tv.  Carthage,  Nineveh. 
All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known  ; 

.Vml  jv^nderiug  on  the  prvjscnt  and  the  past. 

To  de^m  the  w^xxis  sliall  be  our  home  at  Usi."~/XM  Ju 


sM^'^--* 
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XIZ. 

'*  He  of  the  Eymnik  ! "  is  another  name 
Which  Fate  hath  written  in  her  page  of  gore ; 
Nor  yet  Britannia !  art  thou  free  from  hlame, 
Who  heardst  the  shrieks,  but,  purblind,  still  forbore, 
Through  selfish  policy,  to  quit  thy  shore 
To  aid  God's  righteous  cause,  although  thou  knew 
A  blow  was  driven  to  Freedom's  inmost  core. 
Unless  washed  out  in  blood,  she  yet  may  rue 
She  did  not  clip  the  vulture  e'er  his  talons  grew  1 

XX. 

"  He  of  the  Rymnik  !  *'  ^  Rymniski  indeed  ! 

"  Ismail's  no  more !    The  crescent's  silver  bow 
Stink,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field, 

But  red  with  no  redeeming  gorel  the  glow 
Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 
Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter." — Don  Juan. 

I  Suvorov  gained  his  great  title  of  *'  Rymniski,"  or  "  he  of  the  Rymnik,"  and 
was  made  a  Count  of  Russia,  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Imperial  command, 
from  the  hellish  ferocity  displayed  by  liim  at  the  battle  of  the  Rynmik,  where, 
along  with  Prince  Coburg  and  the  Austrians,  he  gained  a  terrific  victory  over 
the  iSirks,  on  the  22nd  of  September  1789.  The  tumultuous  mob  of  Turkish 
Janissaries  and  Spahis  were  driven  out  of  a  wood  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rynmik  ;  they  threw  away  their  arms,  and  plunged  by  thousands  into  the  river, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  opposite  bank, — their  only  chance  of  escaping. 
The  Muscovite  conqueror  was  not  to  be  so  cheated  of  his  prey.  He  brought  up 
all  the  Russian  and  Austrian  artillery  within  his  reach,  in  an  incre<lil»ly  short 
sjpace  of  time,  and  caused  it  to  play  incessantly  upon  the  struggliug  masses  in 
the  water.  The  carnage  was  hideous,  sickening  ;  out  Suvorov,  who,  surroun(le<l 
bv  his  staff,  watched  the  carnage  from  a  near  eminence,  shouted  repeatedly  with 
gleeful  excitement,  '*  Yes !  yes,  as  I  always  say,  the  bayonet  for  victory,  and 
then  hurrah  for  the  caimon  to  sweep  up  the  runaways  ! "  Night  fell  ui)on  the 
hellish  scene  ;  objects  could  no  longer  be  discerned  in  the  dark  river  ;  and  after 
tiring  some  time  at  random,  the  wearied  cannoneers  were  permitted  to  rest  from 
their  dreadful  work.  His  usual  expressions  were  "for\^'ard  and  strike,"  "no 
quarter,"  "attack,"  "push  with  the  bayonet,"  "kill,"  "trust  to  the  naked 
steel,"  &c.,  &c.  But,  as  Suvorov  was  eminently  religious — he  was,  no  doubt, 
guided  in  his  fearful  cruelty  by  Scripture, — sincerely  thinking  he  was  "doing 
God  service,"  —for  the  sacred  Bible,  like  Hamlet's  flute,  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  sublimely  perfect  instrument,  on  which  has  been  played  the  tunes  of 
slaverj',  murder,  lust,  robl>ery,— and,  in  the  hands  of  infallible  Popery,  intoler- 
ance, persecution,  incuisitorial  torture,  and  martyrdom.  Even  David,  said  to 
be  the  "man  after  Go<rs  own  heart,"  "gathered  his  people,  and  went  to 
Rabbah,  fought  against  it,  took  it,  took  their  king's  crown  from  his  head,  and 
it  was  put  on  David's  head,  and  he  brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the  city  in  great 
abundance,  and  put  the  people  under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and 
under  axes  0/ iron^  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln;  and  this  he 
did  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  Tlien  David  and  his  people 
returned  to  Jerusalem."  A  fine  example  for  Suvorov  ;  see  2  Sam.  xii.  Then, 
2  Kings  XV.  tells  us  that  "Menahem  smote  Tipsah,  and  all  that  was  therein, 
and  the  coasts  thereof  from  Tirzah."  And  for  what?  Simply  "because  they 
opened  not  to  him,  therefore  he  smote  it ;  and  all  the  women  (herein  thai  were 
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The  tool  of  tyrants,  to  himself  a  tool, — 

Say  !  recked  he,  when  he  made  his  victims  bleed, 

Those  blood-dyed  waters  would  Alexius  ^  cool — 


with  ckild  he  ripped  up. "    In  this  case  the  children  of  Judah  acted  even  more 
cruel  than  Suvorov  and  his.  children.      Then  2  Kings  x.  informs  ns  that 
"Jehu  took  King  Ahab's  seventy  sons,  slew  them,  and  put  their  heads  into 
baskets,  and  sent  them  to  Jezreel ; "  he  also  "took  the  orethren  of  Ahaziab, 
the  king  of  Judah,  alive,  and  slew  them  at  the  pit  of  the  shearing-house  (like 
sheep),  even  two  and  forty  men,  nor  left  he  any  of  them  " — all  fair  examples  in 
the  hands  of  religious,  tyranrical-minded  fanatics  to  "go  and  do  likewise."    Then 
2  Chronicles  xxv.  tells  that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  "  did  that  which  was  rig?U 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  led  forth  his  people,  and  smote  of  the  children  of 
Soir  10,000,  and  other  10,000  left  alive  did  tlie  children  of  Judah  carry  away 
captive, — took  them  to  the  top  of  the  ro(;k,  and  cast  them  down  from  the  top  of 
the  rock,  and  they  loere  all  broken  to  pieces."    Something  like  what  Suvorov 
did  to  the  poor  Polish  soldiers  whom  he  drowned  and  shot  in  the  Vistula,  at 
least  on  the  same  principle.    And  when  Joshua  went  up  against  the  various 
kings,  the  Lord  commanded  him  to  "  be  not  afraid  of  them,  for  to-morrow  at 
this  time  will  I  deliver  them  all  slain  before  Israel.     Thou  shalt  hough  their 
horseSj  and  bum  their  chariots  with  lire.     For  it  was  the  Lord  to  hanien  their 
hearts  to  come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  He  might  destroy  them  utterly.'* 
The  very  thing  that  Suvorov  tried  to  do — only  there  were  about  a  dozen  different 
kings  and  their  people  which  the  Lord  commanded  Joshua  to  destroy  utterly. 
See  Josh.  xi.     And  in  the  10th  chanter  the  Lord  is  represented  as  being  still  more 
bloodthirsty,  for  it  very  minuteiy  informs  us  that    "Joshua  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of  the  vale,  and  of  the  springs,  and 
aU  their  kings  ;  he  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed  ail  that  breathed, 
M  the  Lonl  God  of  Israel  commanded."    As  remarked  before,  thank  God  it 
was  only  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  who  gave  such  dieadful  commands,  at  least  it 
surely  could  not  be  the  All-wise,  Almighty,  All-just,  good  and  perfect  Ordainer 
of  the  Universe  toe  l>elieve  in.    Yet,  not  even  content  with  tlie  wholesale  murder 
of  humanity,  the  6th  chapter  tells  us  that  after  the  seven  priests  "  blew  down 
the  walls  of  Jericho  by  the  blast  of  the  seven  rams'  honis,  the  people  shouted 
with  a  great  shout,  that  the  walls  fell  flat,  and  the  people  went  up  and  took  the 
city,  and  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was  in  the  city,  both  man  and  tonmanj  young 
ana  old,  and  ox  and  sheep  and  ass,  with  the  edge  of  the  suyord.**    Nor  are  these 
hideous  deeds  merely  casual,  for  the  7th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  gravely  tells 
the  human  race  that  "when  the  Lord  God  snail  deliver  them,  thou  shalt  smite 
them  and  utterly  destroy  them,  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew 
mercy  unto  them.    Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  the  commandments  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  and  do  them,  and  shalt  consume  all  the  people  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  thee  :  thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  on  them.    And 
he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their  names 
from  under  heaven  :  no  man  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  thee  until  thou  have 
destroyed  them.'*    All  this  must  surely  be  in  metaphor,  merely  figurative  ;  but 
in  the  hands  of  intolerant  bigotry,  the  world  has  too  tnily  found  that  such 
examples  have  been  taken  as  but  too  literally  true.    Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
horrible  conmiands,  Moses,  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  like  Suvorov, 
piously  exclaims,  "What  nation  is  there  so  great  that  hath  statutes  and  judg- 
ments 80  righteous  as  this  law  which  I  set  before  you  this  day  1"    I  have  no  doubt 
the  Hebrew  writer  and  warrior  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his  bloodthirsty  enact- 
ments, as  is  all  pious  tyranny,  murder,  massacre  and  religious  persecution. 
But  humanity,  pity,  mercy,  goodness,  and  Almighty  God  throw  a  veil  over 
them  to  hide  them  out  of  sight. 
*  Alexius  Suvorov,  the  only  son  of  "he  of  the  Rymnil^,"  when  bathing  with 
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And  sink  his  very  name  from  farther  rule  1 
Ah  !  Destiny  !  how  brief  the  years  of  crime 
On  earth — beyond  it,  oh  !  how  long,  and  full ! 
When  dotard  despots  on  the  bridge  of  Time 
Tenacious  cling,  and  dread  to  view  yon  other  clime  ! 

Hark  !  to  the  merry  jest,  and  joyous  laugh 
Which  rings  upon  the  Eymnik's  vengeful  bank, 
While  he  with  glittering  casque,  cries,  "  Let  us  quaff 
A  measure  round,  to  all  the  Turks  who  sank 
And  dyed  these  waters,  till  the  osiers  drank 
As  much  of  Moslem  blood  as  made  them  rise 
Like  Jonali's  gourd  before  it  drooped,  and  shrank — 
And  blew  away  before  his  angry  eyes.^ 
Then  let  us  lave  our  limbs ; " — with  youthful  glee,  he  cries  ! 

XXII. 

How  calm  and  placid,  like  a  silver  stream, 
The  waters  kissed  the  bank,  and  glided  by, 
While  on  the  surface  danced  the  morning  beam. 
Warm  and  inviting  as  a  maiden's  eye. 
Or  young,  first  Love,  as  yet  untaught  to  si;^'h. 
But  hark  !  a  scream, — whose  arms  are  wildly  tossed. 
As  if  in  mortal  agony,  on  high  ? 
'Tis  ^e,  Alexius  I — he  !  he  sinks, — he's  lost ! 
A  bubble  floats, — he's  gone  ! — to  meet  yon  murdered  host. 

XXIII. 

Avenging  Time,  on  swiftest  falcon  wing, 
Transformed  the  tiger  to  a  beaten  hound, 


a  party  of  brother  officers,  not  far  from  the  very  spot  where  the  buteherj*  t«x)k 
plact;,  with  a  mortal  cry  of  agony  disappeared  beneath  the  waters.  Cramp  was 
the  supposed  cause.  This  took  place  when  his  father  was  lyin;^  lieart-brokeu 
at  his  defeat  by  Massena,  one  of  Napoleon's  Generals,  at  the  (ilaris  Alps.  The 
news  of  his  son's  death,  with  a  bitter  twan^,  liasteneil  his  own  inisenible  end, 
in  April  1800,  little  more  than  ten  years  after  the  <lrea<lful  slaughter.  Ah,  Des- 
tiny 1  mysterious  are  thy  ways. 

»  "  God  said  to  Jonah,  Dost  thou  well  to  be  anjrry  for  the  gounl  ?  And  he 
said,  I  <lo  well  to  be  anjrry,  even  unto  death.  Then  said  the  lionl,  Thou  hast 
pity  on  the  ^ounl,  for  the  which  thou  hast  not  laboured,  neither  ninilest  it 
vrrow ;  which  came  up  in  a  night,  ami  i>erished  in  a  niglit.  And  should  I 
not  spare  Nineveh,  that  preat  city  wherein  are  more  than  six-score  thousand 
persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand?" 
— Jonah  iv.  After  what  has  l>een  quote<l  from  Scripture,  such  words  as  '*  pity 
on  a  gourd**  is  almost  an  insult  to  humanity. 
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Another  butcher  ^  entered  Mars^  red  ring, 
And  hurled  the  braggart  from  its  slippery  ground  ; 
He  too,  alas  !  a  rocky  deathbed  found ; — 
Chained  like  Prometheus  to  his  vulture  doom,^ 
His  entrails  eaten  ^  with  the  cancer's  wound, 

^  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose  greater  military  genius  caused  the  overthrow 
and  disgrace  of  the  hero  of  the  Rymnik. 

*  Prometheus  is  represented  as  having  formed  a  man  of  clay  and  stolen  fire 
from  heaven  to  animate  him.  For  this  Jupiter  caused  him  to  be  chained  to  a 
rock  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  vulture  daily  to  devour  his  liver,  which  was  re- 
newed every  night. 

^  Byron  takes  notice  of  this,  when  he  says — 

"  I  am  neither  Alexander,  nor  Hephsestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion  ; 
But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion 
Than  Buonaparte's  cancer : — could  I  dash  on 
Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 
Without  a  stomach,  what  were  a  good  namel " 

Napoleon's  death  was  attributed  to  a  cancer  in  the  stomach,  which,  along 
with  the  change  of  his  fortunes  preying  upon  his  mind,  hastened  his  end  j  but 
indeed  very  little  suffices  to  end  brief  mortality — for 

'*  Within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  the  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  impregnable  :  and  humoured  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  farewell  king ! " 

King  Richard  II. 
Yea!— 

'*  The  ver>'  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 
Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 

And,  buried,  nmks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom  : 
Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read  1 

Save  a  few  gleaned  from  the  sepulchral  gloom 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  lie  beneath, 
And  lose  their  own  in  xmiversal  death." — Byran. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  the  hopes  of  man,  in  reference  to  his  fancied 
monuments,  I  shall  quote  the  following  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xix. 
p.  203  : — *'  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  that  the  soul  never  deserte*! 
the  body  while  the  latter  contiTme<l  in  a  peifect  state.  To  secure  this  opinion. 
King  Cheops  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  employed  three  hundred  and  sixtj' 
thousand  of  his  subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raismg  over  the  '  angusta  domus,' 
destine<l  to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone  equal  in  weight  to  six  millions  of 
tons,  which  is  ju.st  three  times  tliat  of  the  vast  breakwater  thrown  across  Ply- 
mouth Sound  ;  and  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  narrow 
chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small  intricate  passages,  obstructed  by 
stones  of  an  enonuons  w^eight,  and  so  carefully  closed  as  not  to  be  perceptible. 
Yet,  how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man  I    Not  a  bone  was  left  of  Clieops, 
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Soon  gnawed  the  life  that  held  a  world  in  gloom  \ 
But  yet  he  only  died  to  give  more  tyrants  room 

XXIV. 

To  wear  a  heavier,  bloodier,  eerf-made  crown, 
Was  Britain  safer  for  the  Lion's  death  ? 
Two  hundred  millions^  spent  to  hunt  him  down. 
Yet,  weave  the  greedy,  envious  Bear  a  wreath, 
And  clasp  the  dripping  hand  of  Murder^  'neath 
A  policy  retributive — and  unsound 
As  ever  hissed  through  Satan's  poisoned  teeth,-^ 
Which  ran  "  Britannia's  "  boasted  fleet  aground 
To  play  the  robber,^  that  we  might  one  despot  wound. 

XXV. 

We  scotched  the  adder,  but  not  killed  the  snake, 
And  drained  our  cofifers  for  the  fall  of  one 
Who  aped  the  destiny  he  could  not  make ; 
Whose  drunk  ambition  made  Success  to  run — 
Doomed  to  defeat,  while  Fate  looked  calmly  on  ; 
Too  much  he  did,  and  trying  biore,  he  fell. 
Yet  Gaul  may  well  be  proud  of  such  a  son ; 
He  rang  the  peal  of  Freedom's  'larum-bell, 
Though  bHnd  Ambition,  vaulting,  twanged  his  fimeral  knell. 


either  in  the  stone  coffin  or  in  the  vault,  when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy 
chamber," — the  greatest  pjTamid  in  the  world  being  after  all  no  protection 
against  the  tooth  of  Time. 

^  £200,000,000,  the  price  we  paid  for  helping  to  ruin  Napoleon  I. 

*  When  Suvorov  marclied  into  Italy  against  Napoleon,  to  ply  his  unsparing 
sword  tliere,  he  was  hailed  by  three-fourths  of  the  British  press  with  enthu- 
siastic gratulation,  and  jubilant  trumpeting  forth  of  his  terrible  exploits,  as 
so  many  title-deeds  to  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

«  The  British  stole  the  Danish  fleet  for  fear  Buonaparte  should  get  it. 
They  also  bombanied  Copenhagen  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  of  September  1807, 
when  305  houses  and  otiier  buildings,  among  which  was  a  beautiful  church, 
were  entirely  burnt,  besides  2000  houses  injured,  rendered  uninhabitable,  and 
2000  persons  lost  their  lives ;  so  that  the  Danes  have  no  great  cause  to  love 
GreaX  Britain. 

*'  Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait, 
But  tits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate ; 
Hers  was  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 
To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  has  done. 
Look  to  the  Baltic— blazing  from  afar, 
Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war." 

The  Curse  of  Minerva. 
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XXVI. 

The  frost  of  Eussia  and  the  Gallic  fire 
Were  equal  poised  in  Europe's  quivering  scale, 
Till  Britain  quenched  the  fire,  and  paid  the  hire ;  ^ — 
The  blazing  Kremlin  told  the  fearful  tale ! 
And  Pitt,  exultant !  heard  a  nation's  wail ; 
Chilled  nature — outraged,  shuddered  into  ice, — 
When  malefactors  from  Kostopchin's  jail,^ 
With  fiendish  laughter,  expiated  vice, 
And,  yelling,  spread  starvation  as  their  dreadful  price  ! 

XXVII. 

Awful  alternative  !  when  Scythia's  mart 
And  proudest  city  was  thus  doomed  to  die : 
Her  thousand  palaces  of  wealth  and  art, 
Her  glitt'ring  spires  and  domes  which  pierced  the  sky, 
And  shot,  with  more  than  Eastern  grandeur  high. 
The  work  of  centuries, — and  breathing  clay,^ 
Turned  in  an  hour  to  dust  and  ashes  lie  ! 
The  greedy  flames,  devouring  in  their  play. 
Soon  swept  man's  toil,  his  pride,  his  wealth,  his  life  away  ! — 

XXVIIL 

See  !  how  they  blaze  up,  like  a  world  on  fire  ! 
While  muffled  thunder  shakes  the  trembling  sky ; 
Ten  thousand  torches  light  the  fearful  pyre. 
And  hired  incendiaries,  with  sickening  cry. 
Like  girdled  Ghebers,*  flit  triumphant  by ; 
Till,  wave  on  wave,  the  blazing  ocean's  swell 
Made  shiv'ring  faiQilies  like  Famine  fly, — 

1  It  is  uiulerstood  that  Moscow  was  burned  through  British  diplomacy,  and 
partly  rebuilt  by  British  gold. 

«  Rostopchiu,  the  Governor  of  Moscow,  when  he  saw  the  city  abandoned  by 
the  Russian  army,  armed  three  thousand  malefactors,  whom  lie  liberated  froni 
their  dungeons,  and  distributed  arms  amongst  six  thousand  satellites,  and  along 
w^ith  the  Director  of  Police,  made  these  ruffians  set  tire  to  the  city  in  five 
hundred  different  places  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  houses  being  of  woo<i 
the  fire  spread  with  protligious  rapidity  ;  it  wa«  in  fact  an  Mean  offtanie.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  churches,  above  a  thousand  palaces,  immense  magazines, 
stores,  wealth  of  all  kinds,  fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring  element.  Moscow  was 
the  entrepot  of  Asia  and  Europe,  its  warehouses  were  immense. 

»  There  were  thirty  thousand  wounded  and  sick  Russians  in  the  hospitals 
abandoned  to  their  fate  on  this  dreadful  occasion. 

*  Ghel)er8,  a  name  given  to  the  Persian  fire-worshippers.  They  wore  a  yellow 
belt.    They  carried  their  worship  of  the  sun  and  fire  to  a  great  extent. 
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Starving,  as  if  ten  thousand  fiends  from  bell 
On  earth  had  sprung,  to  ring  an  empire's  funeral  knell !  ^ 

XXIX. 

High  on  the  smoke  a  laughing  devil  rode — 
A  leering  imp,  who  chuckled,  wild  with  glee, 
To  think,  not  half  a  century's  light  load 
Of  Time's  brief  years  should  flit,  ere  Fate's  decree 
Should  make  proud  Britain  bow  to  Destiny, 
And  heg  a  compact  with  this  Gallic  power,^ 
To  check  the  looming  pride  of  Muscovy, 

*  Buonaparte  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  Out  of  an  army  of  500,000  of 
the  finest  troops  in  the  world,  nine-tenths  were  left  in  the  snows  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow.  It  seemed  as  if  the  elements  fought  against  him,  for  seldom,  if 
ever,  was  the  frost  so  sudden  and  intense.  So  intense  was  the  cold  which  de- 
stixjyed  the  French  army,  that  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  19th  of  December,  Reau- 
mur's thermometer  was  13  degrees  below  zero,  and  at  Wilna  it  was  25  degrees 
below  it.  From  the  custom-house  at  Copenhagen  to  the  coast  of  Sweden  the 
Sound  presented  one  continued  surface  of  ice.  As  Othello  exclaims.  "  Who 
can  control  his  fate  1 " 

Byron,  in  Don  Juan,  truly  says — 

**  'Tis  the  same  landscape  which  the  modem  Mars  saw. 
Who  marched  to  Moscow,  led  by  Fame  the  siren  ! 
To  lose  by  one  month's  frost  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  Grenadiers." 

Buonaparte,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  a  fatalist,  yet  the  single  expression 
which  he  used  on  returning  to  Paris,  after  this  dreadful  campaign  had  destroyed 
his  army,  rubbing  his  hands  over  a  fire,  "  This  is  pleasanter  than  Moscow," 
would  probably  alienate  more  from  his  cause  than  the  destruction  and  reverses 
which  led  to  the  remark.    So  short-sighted  are  the  ablest  of  humanity. 

*  In  July  1S64,  when  all  our  diplomacy  had  failed  in  the  Danish  Conference, 
Britain  twice  pleaded  to  France  to  co-operate  and  assist  against  Germany  (and 
Rn».«tia,  if  need  be),  but  Buonaparte  refused,  as  he  had  no  guarantee  of  our  sin- 
cerity in  carr>ing  on  the  war  \*'ith  these  powers.  The  hasty  and  undignified 
close  of  the  Crimean  War  was  generally  attributed  to  the  Emperor  of  France. 
But  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  m  the  House  of  Commons  in  July  1864,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Danish  Question,  it  was  Britain,  and  not  France,  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  hasty  peace.  He  said  oj)enly,  and  was  not  contradicted,  that  *'  in 
1855  the  Emperor  of  the  French  suggestea  to  England  to  follow  up  the  war  with 
Russia,  for  the  sake  of  Poland.  Our  foreign  secretary  acted  very  differently  ; 
he  called  on  all  the  powers,  great  and  small,  to  serve  a  notice  of  ejectment  on 
Russia.  Russia  replied  with  indignation  and  sarcasm.  The  French  Govern- 
ment having  acted  hitherto  with  great  reserve,  thought  there  was  only  one 
course,  that  of  action  ;  but  Her  Majesty's  Government  fell  back  upon  the  tra- 
<litiouary  policy  of  the  country,  and  placed  the  French  Emperor  in  a  false 
position,  both  as  regards  Poland  and  his  own  subjects."  Truly  the  ways  and 
destinies  of  nations  are  inscrutable  to  man.  After  spending  millions  with  the 
despotic  powers  of  Europe  to  humble  one  Napoleon,  we  were  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge his  nephew,  and  along  with  him  spent  millions  to  humble  Russia.  In  the 
same  debate,  Richard  Cobden  (amid  much  laughter)  said,  *'  What  is  the  ground 
of  our  foreign  policy  ]  There  was  only  one  treaty  in  the  settlement  of  Vienna  ; 
and  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  bound  themselves  in  the  name  of 
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AVbo^  j:\xi\i  bww  begins  with  hate  to  lower 
And  dcowl  ui>ou  Bri:aiiiiia*3  Jarklv  waninn  hour. 

The  limo  may  ojme,  whea  Britain's  hiunbleii  pride 
^Vould  miliii.'us  ^ive  tur  such  jw  stained  the  snow. 
AVhtr*.*  ill  '.nit  sicred  squadr-.^us-  sank  and  died« 
Aad  Lsiriii's  L'uk^e  did  ^  hi*  rank  forego. 
And  Ltr^'iiciiy  ^ick'e ued  ic  the  bioodless  wje. 
The  ^'.'ui  %vaj>  :liiue,  but  :>:ythia  reaped  the  .^ain : 
.\h,  b'i:u  ■   -'jiilti  nouj;hn  but  V*'^  <uiiioti  to  shuw 
Tbiit  ^>  .r  :iKiir>  ^v'suHiu  thuu  liasc  ^vovy  :hv  ':u:un. — 
To  t)^Jve  that  .lU  ais  :jiaus  ire  aouv;hc,  ind  tlmn  shalt  reiim  ! 


xxx:. 


Yoii  duriiij;  Swede,'  wiio  wre«.k':^i  is  brave  i  iiosr, 
A: id  [timi^ed  >uvx'e:s«  'Tieath  M«.'Sc«jw'-5  ihitiui:  :iiiow^. 


oi  "i-.^  '*u<  ui|'*.'i    "iiiLii}    n-ui  -iUUJi;  'U 'lie  'iiP-'Utr    -i   */"ni:.»:.  *     All.  >iiort- 

TH;it>.iv««  \.  I'.-  u-uii«.>  .  [I  i  'r*  .4>>  ••!t..«r  'Uxil  *lurrv  '1  ■•'.:'*UU'l  Vir»*r*  ptT- 
uu.i  ij*.  "I  >.  liNii.-.AUt..!  ■'.  irrf^tiv^triL.  •'Oui'  ;iv :ur* .  '  -a.\ ^  "lit  r'rwjcn  JUi- 
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Might  well  have  proved  Time's  warning  finger-post 
To  Europe's  conqueror,  whose  future  woes, 
Like  Charles'  the  Bold,  from  this  same  step  arose ; 
But  no  Pultowa's  dreadful  ^eZc?  of  woe 
Could  Delphi's  fatal  oracle  oppose  : — 
Say,  what  can  make  the  Danube  backward  flow  ? 
Or  pile  again,  when  gone,  her  melted  wreaths  of  mow  ? 

XXXIJ. 

Castalian  dews  on  Delphi's^  sacred  shrine 
Were  not  more  useless  than  the  tears  of  those 
Who  vainly  pled,  with  eloquence  divine. 
To  tempt  not  Fate  'mid  Scythia's  treacherous  snows  ; 
But  all  in  vain  :  the  longest  day  must  close, 
And  empires  wane,  like  moons,  and  die  away ; 
Yet  greater  Empires,  like  the  phoenix,  rose 
From  shrivelled  ashes,  and  more  God-like  swav ! 
For,  as  the  world  rolls  on,  more  brightly  shines  the  day. 

XXXIII. 

The  deep  Czarina,  and  the  seer-eyed  Czar,^ 

To  bloody  Conquest  have  been  more  than  true  ; 

Crimean  treachery,  and  Finland's  war 

J  Tlie  origiu  of  tlie  Delphic  oracle  is  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  past  ajres, 
and  the  prophetic  cavern  has  been  sought  in  vain  by  every  traveller  to  tne  stream 
of  Castaly.  In  the  time  of  its  glory,  when  the  temple  was  consecrated  to  the 
gods,  the  priests  of  Apollo,  as  they  were  either  brioed  or  flattered,  influenced 
the  destinies  of  surrounding  nations ;  and  a  single  wonl  dictated  by  them,  and 
uttered  by  a  senseless  girl,  excited  bloody  wars,  an<l  sprea*!  desolation  through 
whole  kingdoms. 

«  It  was  under  the  Empress  Catherine,  that  deep,  wily  sovereign,  that  the 
chief  acts  of  brutality  against  the  Poles,  Turks,  and  Tartars  were  committed. 
The  Czar  mentioned  was  Peter  the  Great,  the  planner  and  original  architect  of 
the  power  of  Russia.  He  first  entered  the  anuy  as  a  drummer-boy  in  the  ranks, 
and  ultimately  entirely  re-modelled  the  army.  He  went  to  Ssiardam  in  Holland 
in  1697,  when  twenty-tive  years  of  age,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter,  as  Peter  Michaeloflf,  in  a  ship-building  yard.  He  worked  seven  weeks, 
making  his  VhkI  and  preparing  his  food,  all  the  while  corresponding  with  his 
minUters  at  home.  He  shortly  after  went  to  London,  for  the  exi)ress  purpose 
of  examining  the  dockyards  and  maritime  establishments  of  Britain,  as  he  did  in 
HollaniL  At  this  time  Russia  had  neither  ships  nor  a  single  seaport.  From 
Britain  he  took  into  his  service  upwards  of  hve  hundred  persons,— officers, 
engineers,  cannoneers,  sun'eyors,  etc., — whom  he  despatched  to  Russia,  for  the 

f)urpo.se  of  carrj'ing  out  a  great  project  which  he  had  already  arranged  in  his 
ar-seeing  mind,  viz.,  to  open  a  communication,  by  canals  an«l  lochs,  between 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Don  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Not  long  afterwards,  from  his 
new  ship-yard  at  Woronetz,  on  the  Don,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
galleys,  two  galleasses,  and  four  fire-ships,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Turkish 
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Point  well  the  path  they  slow,  but  sure,  pursue, 
When  to  the  coast  the  envious  vulture  flew. 
Ah,  dull  Britannia  !  ocean  s  sleepy  Queen, 
A  shaft  will  one  day  reach  your  pinions  too ; — 
Already  is  the  feather  poised  between 
The  Muscovite's  and  young  Columbia's  bow,  I  ween. 

xxxiv. 

Where  be  the  nations  which  thou  shouldst  have  saved. 
To  help  thee  in  thy  day  of  coming  woe  ? 


fleet  off  Azopb,  and  took  poAsession  of  this  importAnt  key  to  the  Baltic.  This 
was  Russia's  Jir$t  sea-coast  robbery.  In  1700  Peter  fixed  upon  a  site  for  his 
new  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Neva,  as  Moscow,  being 
inland,  was  ill-adapted  for  commerce.  But  the  land  was  not  his  own  ;  it  be- 
longed to  Sweden.  His  object  was  to  seize  one  or  two  provinces,  add  thera  to 
Russia,  and  commence  building  his  town,  which  he  soon  did  ;  and  fh>m  the 
robbery  of  Azoph  to  the  present  day,  Russia  has  gone  on  adding  to  her  ua- 
hoard  whenever  and  wherever  she  could.  Peter's  wonls  were  repeatedly,  '*  It 
is  not  land  I  want,  but  water."  Indeeil,  his  last  will  and  testament  to  his  suc- 
cessors was,  for  Russia  to  go  on  increasing  her  territory*  on  everj-  occasion  and 
by  ever>'  means  in  their  power. 

The  population  of  Russia  at  the  accession  of  Peter  I.,  in  1689,  was  15,000,000 ; 
of  Catherine  II..  1762,  25,000,000 ;  at  her  death,  36,000,0<X) ;  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  1825,  58,000,000.  Then,  1.  Her  acquisitions  from  Sweden  are  greater 
than  what  remains  of  that  kingdom.  2.  Her  acquisitions  from  Poland  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  Austrian  Einpire.  3.  Her  acquisitious  from  Turkey  in 
Europe  are  of  greater  extent  than  the  Pnussian  dominions,  exclusive  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  4.  Her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia  are  nearly  equal 
in  dimensions  to  the  whole  of  the  smaller  States  of  (vemiany.  5.  Her  acquisi- 
tions from  Persia  are  e<iual  in  extent  to  England.  6.  Her  acquisitions  in  Tar- 
tary  have  an  area  not  inferior  to  that  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  7.  The  acquisitions  she  has  matle  within  the  last  sixty-four  years  are 
equal  in  extent  to  tne  whole  empire  she  had  in  Europe  before  that  time.  8.  The 
Russian  frontier  has  atlvance<l  towards  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris, 
about  70i)  miles  ;  towanls  Constantinople  500  miles  ;  Stockholm,  630  miles ; 
Teheran,  1000  miles  :  all  proving  how  rigidly  the  policy  of  Peter  is  being  ad- 
herecl  to.  But  Russia  bemg  a  religious  nation  like  Great  Britain  would  no 
doubt  think  herself  justified  according  to  Scripture,  for,  according  to  Moses, 
the  Lonl  iN>miuaudwl  these  strange  children  of  Israel  to  "pass  over  Jordan 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  and  dispossess  them  of 
their  Uifid,  and  divide  it  amon<j  their  families^'  (the  same  as  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  did  to  Poland,)  and  if  they  failed  to  drive  them  out  and  **  utterly 
<^*n/y  them, '  they  were  warned  by  the  Lonl  that  "if  any  remnant  be  left 
they  would  In?  pricks  in  their  eyes  and  thorns  in  their  fiesh."  See  Numh.  xxxiii. 
Even  our  own  noble  nation  has  been  a  pretty  close  follower  of  the  sacred  Bible's 
examples.  See  India.  Accortiiug  to  Moses,  Numb,  xxxi.,  the  sikuI  from  one  of 
his  marauding'  an<l  munlerous  raids  or  **  journeys,"  as  Scripture  naively  calls 
them,  was  valuable;  for  he  tells  us  **/A«J  6ex<y,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey 
which  the  men  of  war  hatl  caught,  was  60i»,075  sheej*,  72,<X>0  beeves.  61,lKH) 
asses,  and  32,0(K>  persons  in  all  of  women  that  had  not  known  man  by  lying 
with  them."  After  thii>^  need  the  blood  of  our  common  humanity  Ixul  at  the 
doings  of  Russia  I 
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Where  is  the  chivalry  which  the  Moslem  braved  ] 
Ere  stealthy  boas  were  allowed  to  grow 
And  wind  their  deadly  folds  so  sure  and  slow 
Around  that  freedom  you  so  dearly  prize, 
And  bathed  in  blood  and  fostered  long  ago  ] 
Why,  like  the  base  Judean,  now  arise, 
And  throw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  your  Colonies  ? 

XXXV. 

Think  not,  blind  Albion,  thy  sea-girt  isle 
Comprises  all  that  Fate  shall  yet  make  free ; 
Nor  dream  that  giant  Wrong  and  serpent  Guile 
In  other  lands  have  yet  no  claim  on  thee, 
Who  fain  wouldst  lead  the  van  of  Liberty  : 
Kesign  the  "  Sword  "  thou  wilt  not,  canst  not  wear  ! 
Let  firmer  hands  fulfil  Heaven's  high  decree  !^ 
Let  nations  die  !  make  bills  for  drinking  beer,^ 
Let  Mawomis  rule  your  senate  through  your  Speaker's  chair. 

1  "  Elisha  said,  Shoot ;  and  he  shot.  And  he  said,  Tliou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians 
in  Aphex  till  thou  hast  consumed  them.  And  he  said  to  tlie  King  of  Israel, 
Smite  upon  the  ground  ;  and  he  smote  thrice  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God 
was  wroth  with  him,  and  said,  Thou  shouldest  have  smitten  five  or  six  times, 
the  n  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria  till  thou  hadst  cons^nied  it ;  whereas  now  thou 
shalt  smite  SjTia  but  thrice." — 2  Rings  xviii. 

*  About  the  (Late  of  this  poem ,  our  M.P's. ,  especially  the  Scotch  ones,  were 
feveris  hly  anxious  about  the  moral  welfare  of  the  worid,  as  if  the  Almighty 
were  a.««leep  or  had  deserted  His  post ;  they  framed  Bill  after  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  malcingthe  people  sober  and  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  keep 
them  from  walking  about  the  fields  or  in  public  parks  on  Sunday.  Why  ditl 
they  not  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  the  birds  whistling  and  singing  on 
that  holy  day  ] 

**  VITell,  well,  the  world  must  tuni  upon  its  axis, 

And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails. 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 

And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  miacks  us, 

The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exnales, 
A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 
Fighting,  devotion,  duijt,  ]>erhaps  a  name." — Byron. 

*  *  But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ; 
He  cannot  live  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 
But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey." — Ihid, 

"And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 
Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices — propagation." — Ibid. 

"  Man's  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what, 

And  wonderfid  beyond  all  wondrous  measure  ; 
'Tis  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 
Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pleasure." — Ibid. 
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Like  Bottom  roar^  while  Freedom  slowly  bleeds  1 
Or,  should  perchance  a  despot's  fort  be  won, 
Let  Cintra's  ^  fools-cap  spike  the  British  gun ; 
Let  hired  huzzas  usurp  the  honest  scowl 
Which  Vengeance  threw  on  Gaul's  designing  son  : 
The  baffled,  but  unwounded  Bear  shall  growl 
Defiance  back,  till  strangled  Turkey  dreads  to  howl. 

XXXVII. 

Arouse !  Britannia,  rouse  while  Poland  lives  ! 
Arouse,  ere  Magyar  embers  cease  to  bum  ! 
Arouse  !  while  Scandinavia  yet  survives, 
And  mourns  her  Finland  jfrom  her  bosom  torn  ! 
Arouse !  while  Danish  Hope  is  not  forlorn, 
Circassia  butcher'd,  and  the  Crimea  lost ! 
Arouse  !  ere  Stamboul's  minarets  are  shorn  ! 
Yon  bleaching  skulls'  already,  to  thy  cost. 
Have  proved  Sehastojjol  to  be  no  idle  boast. 

XXXVIII. 

Beware  !  for  jackals  now  are  banded  wolves. 
And  dare  the  Lion  to  unclutch  their  prey  ! 
Xo  skulking  step,  no  craven  eye  revolves 
In  doubt :  with  bristling  mane  they  stand  at  bay 
And  growl,  with  flasliing  balls,  as  eager  for  the  fray  ; 
Their  fangs  are  bare ;  disguise  it  as  you  will, 
They  neither  fear  your  might  nor  love  your  sway  ; 
Some  future  compact  yet  may  work  your  ill, 
For  their  "  iVlliance  Holy"^  means  a  bond  to  kill  ! 


turn  to  the  disadvaDtage  of  this  country,  whenever  her  enemies  are  strong 
enough  to  cor>e  with  her  at  sea. 

1  IjoxH  Jolm  Russell  was  likened,  by  Lord  Derby,  to  lioilom  the  weaver, 
in  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  who  said.  *'  Let  me  play  the  lion  too;  I  will 
roar  that  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me ;  I  will  roar  that  I  will 
make  the  Duke  say,  *  Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again.' "  Tnily,  in  this 
Schleswig41olstein  affair  the  Earl  dul  roar,  but  it  was  the  roar  of  Bottom  the 
weaver,  and  nothing  more. 

*  The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  not  more  disgraceful  than  the  shameful  and 
hollow  peace  patched  up  with  Russia  after  the  fall  of  Sel»astopol,  Ixjfore  whose 
walls  and  in  the  trenches  we  lost  so  many  brave  soldiers  and  millions  of  pounds 
for  no  good  whatever.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  sic:ne<l  August  30,  1808, 
after  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  in  which  Wellington  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley) 
defeated  the  French  under  Juuot,  August  21.  ^y  this  famous  treaty  the  French 
were  alhired  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  were  conveyeii  to  France,  with  all  their 
arms,  artillery,  and  baggage.  The  tidings  of  it  were  received  in  Britain  with 
universal  indignation. 

»  The  Uoiy  Alliance  was  a  solenm  bond  entered  into  by  the  despotic  Powers 
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XXXIX. 

Are  lessons  lost  on  man's  progressive  soul, 
Like  chained  Prometheus  and  his  man  of  clay, 
Or  parched  Tantallus*  thirst  without  control  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  truths  as  clear  as  day ! — 
To  mock  man's  will  with  Fate's  relentless  sway. 
The  merciful  but  selfish  Hebrew  king 
Opposed  the  Lord's  inexorable  will  to  slay ; 
But  Agftg  hack'd  in  pieces,  left  the  sting, 
To  show  that  Death,  like  Fate,  must  fly  when  on  the  wing' 

XL. 

No  more,  no  more  is  Albion's  word  that  law 
Which  Eun^pe  owned  'neath  Cromwell's  iron  ^  sway  ! 
KihI  IVrseeution  halts  no  more  with  awe, 
Ni>r  tyrants  slink,  like  obscene  birds,  away, 
SinxriHl  from  their  victims  by  the  blaze  of  day. 
No  !  woundoil  Fiveilom  now  must  hurl  the  shaft 
Fnun  her  own  pinion  torn — ^herself  the  prey ; 
A!ul  j^uijnVd  lilH>rty  now  dares  not  waft 
One  8i\il,  to  save  hor  olfepring  from  their  sinking  craft. 


of  tNm^|y  t.»  TVttsWr  mutujU  sL^sistauKV  in  cm^inj  oBt  the  fmlvrs  of  freedom 
»tiU  Ui^vrit^  iu  lh*>  h^'arl*  t>f  tiw»  ^mtobewJ  Bat2>Q5  comjvlleil  to  own  their 
*WAY.  .V«  vMt<'  Xxwvc  >V«uv  sV4ra«>i  thi*  JiaVUcal  trvasr.  I:  was  revived  in 
JiuHtir  ISv*l,  v^;t  5lSf  lVAU\5^h  !tiK*liA:i.^a»  th*  Hxxl  v^  tii*  l>irH«  N?in»:  the  cexnent 
wUwh  j{Iu\nI  Ih^  iK^t  ^'hxuv/'  Kit  Kiulkik  AUiACh.v«  Vrwix*  Ras^  Pra«sia, 
AiKt  Au^trtJk.  v^tt*  K<  lU  first  *i.*t*  w;»*  to  k^-Iat*  tiw  l\v*<li  <^e»tian  effaced 
fW*u  the  !i>5  v>J;'  k^irviwia  V^.AtwtK'y:'.'^ :  tb^e  ^hrve  srr.>wtw«i  r.'VNprs  deoUrine  it  to 

UAvUu  «v,k»tt.  »t^l  v*.'it  »:*vv  »  r^*t^»rvvjk!  cak^tatv*  t-*.'^  rwtwnv  rntabci  the  tern- 
torv  ^^  \Hx<  Am»tSf  r  \\'\<  5if  a  >vi«*rs  wfr.-*  ibsf  aV^  ic«*  aikl  5fcia,a  were  written. 
*«»i  \  ^iKK  iv.  bv^vIav"^  i^i'*'''*  ^"^^  I^\  thjis  *"  K*<!«»  t*  to  cvetTtjtop  x  9evxi»l 
coJH^iftvtKv  oJ-JL  *^<  vt'M^'fi  A  w:wr»  *.»t^rt6s&»B»£flif  Rri^atcV  fx^tat^  t>  take  part 
U  irU  yr^A.x'i'hin-fH."  l*tt.'^*  ttftU  i^*  s»w!i  t!3kli^  I  juije  -«*  this  Ptesiitfat  Gnnt 
i»i*t\  ^  \'if.ityiit4*T  i'>  v\'*^cv«fti.  t,ssjitt^%\:^  e^TM«!t^s;^  ^Jbf  «pl^.*c^  »tsinit»j«  of  mem- 
WsH  ^\.»  5iw  i-«;H.vtvwsv  ^"Jf  y«f&\««kSiott  J^*e  w:jc  ^  n^w  jjtbasdwd^  of  uSbe  5in-<oast 
vW^n».-«ii.  ;»a«i~'*^bj#  4N<i.v>*5tf   »i#cv««i5>f  *.«  k3mniMmi»  pwTx««r  W  Coogicas 

Oh^  1r>hi5'iif«'i  .*£  ^  v*t^*A2«JM*1*  wvw  ^x^ifwrw*!.  V**  ht^twt  poorv  wr^t  ^^ibjS  aad 
hkbtfrit:  r>-^w'crtH  5h«?  ^ukM.  vHf  iXbf  ^M«.*L'<Vv  4Ehi,  ■,vm^i>:?.<i»  ^»  "!W  i?r.*»^cttT  cf  the 
vvuacrv  •  *i)j^i?  W  $^t>inpK  pfi>:y  wW  wu^b.  j«i  ^  'Wvwrv  *^r  KhjrJMif  a  pc«ti»?a 
«Hioitg  'la'i'/OH  *ih.'M  ^'iftwttMtti:i%  tbdrfi  my  ihtt  hmi  ^w«  vwu^-ywd.  N!<?:w»  and. 
w*t  may  M%y    •iii*«."w.     t'lhiwe  ^Jsi  r^\%ty  "i^^JH  'Jvtei^ii.Ui'Jtr  ^.'Ki.»W'»d  *ov  imi^riitT  or 

tr«irstn;u.>.N^  m  i^hi  'Joftcuitfti  V  ilk  Wevvc^  44l9^t|U.  l2k»tue  ^2kM^  t«v9i«l»  vm  tilbt  $teni 
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Shall  Odin's^  grey  haire  and  Angsariue'  ^  blood 
Cement  the  compact  of  a  world's  disgrace  ? 
Deep  dyeing  Albion  in  the  crimson  flood  ! 
And  drag  her  ensign  from  its  erst  high  place. 
To  hnrl  confusion  in  her  blushing  face  ? 
Her  ancient  ally  and  her  modem  bride, 
The  noble  founder  of  her  own  brave  race, 
By  pirates  scuttled,  while  her  steel-clads  ride. 
In  &tal  indolence,  adown  her  ebbing  ^  tide. 

XLIL 

The  brave  old  Vykings,  Scandinavia's  pride. 

By  sceptred  boors  thus  have  their  fame  trod  *  down. 


»  The  mythical  leader  of  the  Goths,  and  the  next  after  the  Cyinri  who  estab- 
lished their  rule  over  Scandinavia,  and  held  their  own  against  the  Romans. 
Odin's  Skjold  was  the  first  King  of  Denmark,  100  years  B.C.  So  Denmark 
is  a  venerable  European  nation. 

*  The  Apostle  of  the  North,  who  baptized  Harold,  King  of  Denmark,  after 
returning  from  a  marauding  expedition  to  Germany,  in  826. 

«  The  Prussian  officers  at  Skagen  take  particular  pleasure  in  going  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Austrian  Peninsula,  and  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  waters 
of  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  other  in  the  Baltic.  Some  of  them  sent  a  bottle 
afloat  with  the  following  document,  which  was  picked  up  at  sea,  and  sent  to  the 
Danish  Minister  of  Justice  : — "  Skagen,  the  24th  July,  1864. — To-day  the 
occupation  of  the  whole  of  Jutland  having  been  eflFected  by  the  glorious  army 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  several  Prussian  oflicers  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  at  Skagen  Inn,  and  have  also  enjoyed  a  bath  in  the  waves  of  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic.  The  happy  finder  is  requested  to  fonfvard  this 
deed  by  the  safest  conveyance  to  Lord  Palmerston,  in  remembrance  of  the 
glorUnts  and  efficient  protection  tchich  he  hcus  afforded  to  the  noble  DanisJi 
peopUJ'* — Extract  from  the  Times.     Could  anything  be  more  cutting  ?  yet  true ! 

*  At  the  opening  of  the  Danish  Rigsdag,  August  6,  1864,  His  Majesty  in  his 
speech  to  the  assembly  said,  **  Having  been  abandoned  by  all  Europe,  we  are 
ODliged  to  seek  for  peace  with  our  overpowering  enemy.  It  is  hard  to  make 
such  sacrifices  as  we  have  done,  still  iiarder  to  prosecute  the  war.  Union 
between  the  King  and  people  may  yet  bring  about  a  happy  future." 

And  concerning  the  late  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  the  King  of  Prussia  said 
in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Chambers,  "  I  have  heard  with  pleasure 
that  the  Upper  House  is  grateful  for  the  exertions  of  my  Government.  This 
gratitude  for  the  glorious  deeds  of  the  army,  and  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
government,  exist  also,  I  am  convinced,  in  my  people,  and  the  conviction 
rejoices  my  heart.  The  great  thing  is,  that  everything  has  been  done  on  that 
principle  which,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  alone,  can  ensure  a  durable 
success,  namely,  the  fear  of  God.  The  fear  of  God  is  uppermost  among  our 
soldiers,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  who  are  ready 
to  m^e  sacrifices  for  the  army."  Yes!  it  was  the  " fear  of  God "  which  dic- 
tated the  slaughter  of  the  handful  of  brave  Danes  at  the  Danewerke,  and  it  is 
the  same  "fear  of  God"  which  induces  this  King  to  trample  on  the  rights  of 
his  subjects  1    It  is  lamentable  to  think  what  enonuoos  crimes  are  perpetrated 
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While  Sweden's  guns  were  bristling  side  by  side, 
And  waiting  signals  from  the  British  crown. 
The  quarrel 's  hers,  peculiarly  her  own, 
Though  purblind  Policy  should  lisp  of  "  kindling  war 
In  Europe's  heart,"  and  dreads  a  despot's  frown; — 
"  What !  make  a  foe  of  Russia's  giant  Czar  ! 
The  mighty  Autocrat,  and  Europe's  Avatar  1 " 

XLIII. 

•Thus  whine  the  knaves  who  prate  of  ne'er  found  Peace ; 
But  does  Sarmatia  or  the  Magyar  need 
To  be  aroused  to  war  1  or  smouldering  Venice  ? 
Go  to  a  live  volcano's  mouth,  and  plead 
The  burning  bowels  of  the  globe  to  heed 
Your  mockery  of  Peace  I  and  not  give  vent 
To  wild  eruptions.^     See  Christ's  truer  creed. 

under  the  wing  of  this  much-abused  phrase !  and  done  too  in  the  year  of  our 
JiOrd  1865. 

Is  it  not  scandalous  to  see  how  the  name  of  God  is  mouthed  by  crooned 
h3rpocrites — against  the  divine  command  that  "The  Ix)rd  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  who  taketh  His  name  in  vain  ? " 

»  The  convulsions  beneath  the  earth's  crust  are  in  some  places  terrific. 
The  most  sublime  and  imposing  example  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  in  the  Island 
of  Hawaii.  The  whole  island  seems  to  be  an  immense  hollow  cone,  having  an 
area  of  4000  square  miles,  attaining  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  the  height  of 
Mowna  Roa.  It  forms  a  pyramidal  chimney  over  a  vast  incandescent  mass 
burning  beneath  it,  and  also  under  some  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  having 
numerous  vents  through  wliich  the  furnace  below  communicates  with  the 
atmosphere  above.  Lord  Byron  and  a  party  of  officers  from  the  Blonde 
fVigate  visited  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  near  the  base  of  Mowna  Roa,  and  wit- 
nessed a  scene,  says  the  describer,  more  horribly  sublime  than  anything  he 
had  ever  imagined  to  exist,  even  in  the  idler  visions  of  unearthly  things. 
Arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  crater,  they  stood  looking  down  into  a  fearful 
gulf,  1500  feet  in  depth,  and  upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
edge  wa8  so  steep,  it  seemed  as  if  by  a  single  leaj)  they  could  plunge  into  the 
lowest  abyss.  Its  surface  had  all  the  agitation  of  an  ocean.  Billow  after 
billow  tovssed  its  monstrous  bosom  into  the  air,  and  occasionally  the  waves 
from  opposite  directions  met  with  such  violence,  as  to  dash  the  fiery  spray 
fifty  feet  high.  Such  was  the  agonizing  struggle  of  the  a-  tion  within — the 
appalling  sounds  of  the  conflicting  elements,  muttering  and  sighing,  groaning 
and  blowing,  that  one  of  the  party  shrunk  back  exclaiming—**  Call  it  weakness 
or  whatever  you  please,  but  I  cannot  look  again ! "  About  fifty  cones,  active 
chimneys  of  fire,  were  counted  in  the  abyss.  Volumes  of  smoke  and  steam 
were  ascending  from  these  vents,  some  were  ejecting  fragments  of  rock,  others, 
ashes,  lava,  and  boiling  water.  Streams  of  fire  seemed  to  bo  ninning  among 
the  labouring  craters ;  forming  a  scene  which,  in  connection  with  the  roar  of 
the  elements  bursting  from  their  prison,  reminded  the  party  of  the  lake  that 
bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  One  of  the  most  trememious  volcanic  enip- 
tiona  recorded,  was  that  which  issued  from  the  Tomboro  Mountain,  in  the 
Island  of  Sumbawa.    It  began  on  the  5th  of  April  1815,  and  continued  until 
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Ah,  fools !  like  passion,  war  is  worst  when  pent ; 
Tis  thimder  clean  the  skies,  when  clouds  b;  lightning 's  rent  \ 

XUY. 

The  seething  elements  of  social  strife 
Begin  to  glimmer  through  the  moming  grey ; 
One  great  volcano,  fraught  with  fearful  life, 
Now  boils  'neath  Europe's  dark,  despotic  sway, — 
The  lurid  eve  portends  a  stormy  day. 
Pale,  fetter'd  Freedom  eyes  the  streaks  afar, 
And  files  her  chains  to  meet  the  coming  ray. 
When  Principlee,  not  nation*,  next  shall  war, 
No  Scythian  tyrant  then  dare  Freedom's  progress  bar  ! ' 

JoDS  following  (in  fict  simnltuneoiu  with  the  period  of  the  lOOdajs  of  Napoleon, 
which  ended  with  Waterloo,  June  12.  I81S).  The  round  of  the  eiplosioD  wan 
heard  at  Ternate,  on  the  weaterri  thore  of  Gilolo,  a  distance  of  720  milea ;  and 
in  SoTDatra,  nhich  ia  B70  miles.  The  ashes  were  wafted  to  Tarn  and  Celebes,  a 
di.itani^e  of  300  miles,  caasing  a  darkness  in  the  day-time  more  profound  than 
bad  ever  been  known  in  the  darkest  night.  To  the  west  of  Sumatra  the  sea 
waA  covered  with  m  ma^  of  cinders  two  feet  thick,  and  many  milei  in  extent, 
ships  eould  scarcely  force  their  way  through  it.  The  area  over  which  the  elTectx 
of  the  eruption  extended  was  npwarde  of  2000  English  miles  in  circumference. 
The  surface  of  Sumhawa  was  considerably  altered  ;  acclivities  were  turned  into 
Valleys,  and  vnlleyB  into  elevations ;  and  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  out  of 
■  population  of  twelve  thousand,  only  twenty-six  persons  escapeil. 

'  After  this  was  written,  the  proclamation  from  the  Polish  Government 
appeared  in  3ept*mb«r  1861,  which  corresponds  with  the  tenor  of  these  stannif. 
It  concludes  i*  follows  : — "  Men  with  sinister  voices  would  like  to  persuade  the 
nation  that  it  is  crushed  and  annihilated.  Let  them  look  at  the  gibbets  upon 
which  the  corpses  of  fresh  martyrs  io  liberty  are  suspended  daily.  Let  them 
look  at  the  tombs,  whose  numlwra  every  day  increase,  which  testify  to  the 
•elf-slyled  secure  domination  of  the  oppressor  ;  then  let  them  say  the  struggle 

"  People  of  Poland  !  the  struggle  cannot  cease.  To  ask  pardon  of  the  Ciar 
would  he  infamv  and  baseness — of  which  you  are  not  capahle.  The  struggle 
must  continue,  Wcause  the  Ciar  has  sworn  to  exterminate  our  nationality,  our 
relij^on,  and  our  language.  The  Czar  does  not  make  war ;  it  is  the  annihilation 
of  our  nation  he  pursues  in  his  fury. 

"Death  npon  the  field  of  battle,  and  liberty— were  it  only  for  our  children— 
or  death  upon  the  gihbct,  a  slow  agony  in  the  Siberian  snows,  and  misery  in 
eiile— this  i»  the  olioice  which  remains. 

"We  have  suffered  great  losseJi,  endnred  great  sorrows,  but  the  work  of 
redemption  cnn  only  be  aicomptished  by  great  sacrifices.  The  groans  of  onr 
tillers  and  mothers  beaten  by  our  executioners,  the  teare  of  our  brothers 
dragged  indiscriminately  into  eternal  exile,  the  creaking  of  the  piblsts  which 
hend  onder  the  weight  of  the  corpses  of  the  noblest  sons  of  Poland,  resound  in 
the  earK  and  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  like  the  trumpet  calling  to  Inttle,  des- 
perate battle,  battle  for  life  and  death.  He  who  wishes  repose  and  remains 
deaf  to  the  call,  is  infamous  or  a  traitor.  But  you,  0  Polish  people,  vou  hear 
and  Tou  will  rise  ;  vou  must  yet  ri*e  for  the  final  combat,  and  the  day  when 
the  Poli'h  nation  rise^i  in  its  might,  victory  will  be  secure.  In  this  difficult 
sitnation,  the  National  Oovemmenl  only  seeaa  period  of  Irr-"'- —  '■■ ' 
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"  What  dire  eyents  from  triyial  causes  spring  ! " 
A  ball  at  night — a  protocol  wrong  signed — 
Pragmatic  minister— dogmatic  king — 
A  frontier  line — religion — apple  rind, — 
Each  can  arouse  for  war  man's  tickle  mind  ; 
Like  fire-electric  in  its  gathered  cloud, 
Or  pent-up  river,  which  no  weir  can  bind, — 
A  flash,  a  rent ! — then  rolls  the  thunder  loud. 
Which  leaves  poor  human  Empire  nothing  but  its  shroud.^ 

XLVI. 

See  Denmark's  treaty  in  her  bleeding  hands, 
Beseeching  aid  from  Freedom's  richest  Queen  ! 


g)rtion  of  the  war  is  about  to  commence — the  popular  war.  To  ftdfil  its 
estiny  it  will  display  all  its  resources.  In  applying  all  its  efforts  to  the 
acoomplishraeut  of  itM  task,  the  Government  only  reckons  upon  the  forces  of  the 
nation,  but  it  will  €urtpt  the  fraternal  support  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
feopUs,  The  Holy  AlliaKce  of  despots ^— ana  civilization ^  the  old  rule  of  hrtUe 
force, — and  the  eternal  right  of  Humanity,  are  now  face  to  face.  Polish 
people,  you  who  were  formerly  the  foremost  in  the  breach  for  the  defence  of 
Chnstianity,  are  now  on(<«  more  the  first  to  avenge  the  rights  of  humanity  and 
of  liberty,  outra^^eously  violated  in  vou.  Your  mission  comes  from  Grod: 
your  salvation  is  m  vour  own  hands.  "Polish  people — you  must  not  now  chas- 
tise the  faults  of  the  past,  but  found  and  secure  the  future.  God  will  not 
abandon  you  Itei'ause  vou  are  called  upon  to  be  the  ramparts  of  liberty,  i^gainst 
the  barbarism  of  the  "North.  It  is  ai^ross  your  ruins,  your  frasrments,  Kossia 
desires  to  march  to  the  conquest  of  Europe.  But '  you  wul  not  perish : 
persevere,  therefore,  and  be  of  good  heart ! " 

Campbell  in  his  *' Pleasures  of  Uo(>e/*  in  that  noble  apoRtrophe  on  the 
downfall  of  Polaml,  thing  his  whole  soul  into  the  qui^*enng  biuaDce,  and 
emleavoure^l  to  resuscitate  the  hope  that  Sarmatia  might  yet  receive  the  aid  so 
long  denied  by  the  more  favoured  nations  of  Europe,  when  be  penned  — 

*  *  Dejiarted  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuotra  bled ! 
Priends  of  the  world !  restoore  vour  swords  to  man. 
Fight  in  the  sacred  caus««  azMl  lead  the  van ! 
Yet  for  Sanuatia's  tears  of  blood  atone. 
And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own ! 
Oh !  ouce  again  to  rn»edom's  cau;M^  return 
The  Patriot  Tell— thie  Bruce  of  Bannockbam  !  ** 

^  la  C%dlde  Harold  Byron  forcibly  writes— 

**  Nations  have  armed  in  madnesH,  the  strange  fata 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  thmg 
Against  their  blind  omnipoteuce,  a  weight 
Within  the  opp^Hung  scale,  which  crujihes  soon  or  late.** 
And  speaking  of  the  mutabUity  of  Titue»  he  says— 

«  Vv9  stood  uDoa  Achillas*  k>mb» 
And  hMid  Tl»y  d»iibM;  Tlais  will  doubt  oi  IKoom." 
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Who,  shivering  on  the  brink  of  Action,  stands 
'Twixt  shame  and  fear,  while  pnuience  lurks  between, 
And  points  to  leering  Graul  with  doubt,  I  ween. 
Who  fain  would  aid,  but  Congress  *  bars  the  way ; 
And  bleeding  Poland  squats,  though  all  unseen ; — 
She  dreads  that  Albion  might  sail  away. 
When  Europe's  banded  despots  should  be  brought  to  bay. 

XLvn. 

Gaul  now  has  swung  to  the  advancing  tide ; 
She  knows  that  Progress  o'er  the  world  must  flow ; 
Her  ships  are  manned,  her  pilots  watching  wide 
To  slip  their  cables  when  the  breeze  shall  blow, — 
Fore-warned  'gainst  shoals,  which  proved  her  former  woe. 
Xot  vain  her  fall  the  Lusian's  luckless  Queen,^ 
Nor  fell  Pizarro's  *  murders  long  ago ; 
Not  vain  has  Lally's  *  death,  nor  Moscow  been, 
Xor  Lusitania's  fall,  by  Priestcraft's  ^  deep  gangrene. 

>  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  justly  indignant  at  the  manner  bis  over- 
tares  for  a  European  Congress  was  met  by  Britain  during  the  time  of  the 
Polish  insurrection,  the  unsettle<i  state  of  Hungary,  Venetia,  and  the  looming 
Danish  difficulties,  in  reference  to  the  Holstein  Provinces.  Britain  refused  to 
co-operate  with  France  in  regard  to  Poland,  and  France  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Britain  in  regard  to  Denmark  in  1864.  Yea !  as  there  is  but  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  there  is  but  a  cock's  stride  between  our 
wisest  men  and  fools ! 

*  During  the  French  invasion,  the  Queen  of  Portugal  was  compelled  to 
remove  with  the  Royal  Family  to  the  Brazils,  in  1808,  and  died  there  in  1816. 
For  many  years  she  wax  insane,  and  spent  a  miserable  existence.  At  one  time, 
the  whole  of  the  va.st  territory  of  the  portion  of  South  America,  called  the 
Brazils,  between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  Ijelonged  to  Portugal,  but  threw 
off  the  yoke  in  1821.  The  Brazilian  Empire  comprises  a  territory  of  2600 
square  miles  long,  by  2500  broad,  the  area  Ixjing  310,000  square  miles,  and 
projecting  fully  1000  miles  into  the  Atlantic.  Portugal  now  is  one  of  the 
least  important  nations  in  Europe. 

«  As  Cortes  conquered  Mexico  for  Spain,  Pizarro  conquered  Peru  for  the 
mother  country — at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterj^rising  nations 
in  the  world.  But,  through  Pizarro's  cruelty  and  avarice,  the  power  of  Spain 
abroad  became  hated,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  its  decline — having  apparently, 
like  Noah's  carpenter,  fulfilled  her  destiny ! — or,  rather  like  her  own  son 
Columbus,  the  greatest  navigator  the  world  has  ever  seen,  who,  after  discover- 
ing a  new  world  for  her  in  1498,  was  ungratefully  permitted  to  die  a  miserable 
l^eggar,  eight  years  afterwards,  at  Valladolid.     Ah,  Fate ! 

*  After  the  French  were  driven  out  of  India,  where  they  had  long  struggled 
for  empire  against  Britain,  the  last  French  Commander,  Lally,  on  his  return 
to  France,  was  accused  of  having  sold  Pondicherry  to  the  British.  He  passed 
throuch  a  mock  trial,  was  condemned,  and  executed!  "A  murder,"  Voltair« 
remarked,  ** committed  by  the  sword  of  Justice." 

5  Within  ten  years  after  the  conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniaixls,  through 
forced  conversion  by  the  Ronan  Catholic  prieMs^  the  Moors  were  driven  out 
of  Spain.    The  eximlsion  was  finally  earned  out  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III. 
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Her  wily  chief,  with  instinct  keen  and  true, 

Beholds  the  advent  of  another  star,^ 

Which  comes  to  cheer  yon  fettered,  bleeding  few  ; 


At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by  a  decree  of  that  monarch,  upwards  of 
one  million  of  his  best  and  most  indiuttrious  subjects  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  By  one  of  his  edicts,  six  Moorish 
families  out  of  every  hundred  were  allowed,  or  rather /orc«i,  to  remain  for 
a  time  in  Spain,  to  teach  the  Spaniards  certain  arts  and  manufactures,  for 
which  the  Moors  were  celebrated.  This  was  a  miserable  device  to  save  the 
countrj'  from  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  her  liest  subjects  ;  and  it  proved  so, 
for  the  decline  of  Spain  as  a  commercial  country  dates  from  this  disastrous 
event,  proving  how  short-sighted  is  the  policy  of  man  at  the  best,  for  indeed 

"There's  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  as  we  may." 

1  Certainly  not  another  star  of  Bethlehem,  but  truth  and  education  are  destined 
yet,  by  God,  to  arise  and  free  the  human  soul  from  ail  priestly  thraldom. 
Yes !  even  here,  and  teach  it  to  stand  before  the  Almightv  Ordainer  unfettered 
and  free  1 — owning  no  creeil,  nor  spiritual  supremacy,  but  the  supremacy  of 
God  and  Right — guided  by  the  Divine  order  everywhere  displayed  in  the 
universe,  for  the  encouragement  of  goodness  and  rectitude — the  one  true  religion 
of  the  All-wise  Almighty  God ! — emancipated  from  the  mind-enslaving  mys- 
teries of  so-called  human  Infallibility,  Holy  Trinities,  and  petty  miraculous- 
witchcraft-wizard  agencies. 

The  Israelites  murdered  the  Moabites,  Midianites,  Canaanites,  Amalekites, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  Hivites,  and  countless  nationalities 
— tore  down  their  altars  and  groves,  thinking  they  were  "doing  God  service" 
—  Roman  Catholic  Christianity  persecuted,  tortured,  and  condemned  to  eternal 
hell-fire,  as  heretics,  all  who  could  not  or  would  not  say  they  believed  in  Papal 
Infallibility.  For  the  same  avowed  good  object,  Protestantism,  though  more 
enlightened,  has  still  so  much  of  bigotry  and  superstition,  that  there  are 
Protestants  protesting  against  Protestantism  itself.  And  so  it  will  go  on  till 
man  learns  to  know  Got!  for  himself  in  "Spirit  and  in  Truth,"  or,  in  tne  words 
of  Jeremiah,  "  in  his  inmost  parts,"  and  in  his  mind,  "  from  the  least  unto  the 
greatest."  Then  the  mission  of  Jesus  or  Truth  will  be  better  known,  more 
practised,  and  less  preached — instead  of  Luke's  thirsty  "  iSiwrrf."  Before  He 
left  His  disciples,  Christ  said  not  to  grieve,  for  His  Father  (God)  would  give 
them  another  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  "Peace  I  leave  with  vou,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,"— this  is  more  like  what  the  Saviour  of  mankind  shouid, 
and  wouUl  have  said,  than  that  He  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  for  the 
diabolical  purpose  of  being  the  "  swonl "  of  enmity  and  persecution, — words  so 
conflicting  as  to  be  totally  irreconcilable,  unless  in  metaphor — and  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  Redemption  itself  is  a  Divine  metaphorical  figiire.  Melchize- 
dec,  "  Priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  the  man  \^^thout  father,  without  mother, 
without  descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life  ;  but  made 
like  unto  the  Sou  of  God," — was  also  "  Kine  of  Righteousness,  and  King  of 
Peacey  Yet,  the  bloody  "sword"  and  cruel  persecution  of  intolerant  Chris- 
tianity was  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  fearful  immolations  of  fanatic 
guperstilion,  and  the  horrible  human  sacrifices  of  the  idolatrous  heathen.  Bo 
in  this  view,  the  dripping  "  sroord'*  of  Jesus  has  done  good  service  in  the 
past,  but,  following  out  the  principles  of  Melchizedec.  Jesus  Hiinself,  and  Gkxl, 
ought  wow— for  the  welfare  of  humanity — to  be  safely  laid  aside  for  ever,  at 
least  in  the  Europe  and  America  of  this  globe. 
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He  spies  the  torch,^  though  glimmering  afar, 
Which  yet  shall  light  the  principle  of  war. 
Chained  Freedom  then  shall  rise,  and  dash  away 
The  chains  so  vainly  clinched  on  by  the  Czar  ! 
And,  smiling,  hail  her  long  predestined  sway, 
For  Constituted  Right,  at  last,  shall  win  the  day.^ 

^  Since  writiDg  the  above,  I  find  tliis  estimate  of  Louis  Napoleon's  character 
verified  in  the  Preface  to  his  "  Life  of  Ceesar,"  in  which  he  says,  "  The  oWect 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  in  writing  this  history,  is  to  prove  that,  when  Pro- 
vidence raises  up  such  men  as  CsE)sar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace 
out  to  nations  tne  path  they  ought  to  follow,  to  stamp  a  new  era  with  the  seal 
of  their  genius,  and  to  accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  work  of  many  centuries. 
Happy  the  nation  who  comprehend  and  follow  them  !  Woe  to  those  who  mis- 
understand and  resist  them  !  They  act  like  the  Jews  ;  they  crucify  their 
Messiah.  They  are  })rmd  and  guilty — blind,  for  they  see  not  the  impotence  of 
their  efforts  to  suspend  the  final  triumph  of  good;  guilty,  for  they  only  retard 
its  progress  by  impeding  its  prompt  and  fertile  application. 

^  In  fact,  neither  the  a.ssas8ination  of  Caesar  nor  the  imprisonment  at  St. 
Helena  could  destroy  beyond  revival  two  popular  causes  overthrown  by  a 
league  disguising  itself  with  the  mask  of  liberty.  Brutus  by  killing  Cscsar 
plunged  R^onie  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war  ;  lie  did  not  prevent  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  but  he  rendered  possible  those  of  Nero  and  Caligula.  Nor  has  the 
ostracism  of  Napoleon,  by  conspiring  Europe,  prevented  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  yet  how  distant  are  we  from  the  solution  of  great  questions,  from 
the  appeased  passions,  from  the  legitimate  satisfaction  given  to  nations  by  the 
first  Empire  !  Thus,  ever  since  1815  has  verified  itself  that  prophecy  of  the 
captive  of  St.  Helena, — *  What  stniggles,  what  bloodshed,  what  years  will  yet 
be  require*!  that  the  good  I  wished  to  do  to  mankind  may  be  realised.'  " 

In  fact,  what  disturbances,  what  civil  wars  and  revolutions  have  occurred  in 
Eurojw  since  1815 !  In  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  Poland,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
Greece,  Germany,  and  Denmark.  And  since  this  stanza  and  note  were  written 
Time  has  prove«l  it  to  be  but  too  true  even  with  Napoleon,  who,  when  he  lived, 
must  have  chuckled  to  see  OreaX  Britain  perjure  herself  through  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna. 

The  Athenantm  for  March  1865  says:  "Tlie  thinl  Napoleon  is  an  active 
agency  in  our  midst ;  he  ha^  done  a  great  deal  in  the  ])ast  eighteen  years  ;  he 
may  do  a  great  deal  more  in  the  next  eighteen  ;  a  hundreti  millions  of  jHJople 
are  eager  to  master  his  ideas,  to  penetrate  his  <lesigns.  Where  will  the  blow 
fall  nextl  He  has  destroyed  two  Republics.  He  has  humiliated  two  Empires. 
He  has  weakened  the  Temporal  Papacy.  What  next?  and  nextl  He  is  not  a 
man  of  many  words,  and  his  sentences  are  often  dark  and  oracular.  Silent, 
«tem,  and  brooding,  he  appears  to  wait  and  watch  ;  as  some  i>eople  imagine,  a 
man  without  a  policy,  the  mere  friend  of  events  ;  but,  as  other  persons  l^elieve, 
a  man  of  fixed  ideas  and  resolutions,  working  with  the  patience  of  genius,  so  as 
to  seise  on  occasions  and  make  himself  the  ally  of  Destiny."  Alas  !  how  futile 
all  this  hath  proved.  Humiliated,  disgraced,  and  driven  from  empire  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Pnissia,  the  third  Na^wleon  was  far  more  humbled  than  the 
first  by  the  inexorable  hand  of  Destiny  since  the  first  edition  of  this  poor  poem 
was  published  in  1865,  and  lief  ore  another  ten  years  hence,  both  nations  perhaps 
are  destined  to  have  another  fearful  stniggle. 

'  "  In  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  Heaven  set  up  a  kingdom 
which  shall  never  be  destroyed  :  and  the  kingdom  sliall  not  be  left  to  other 
people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms,  and  it 
shall  stand  for  ever." — Dan.  ii.  "  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man 
his  neigbbonr,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord,  for  they 
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Though  all  unseen  the  hand  that  weaves  man's  fate. 
And  hangs  on  threads  an  empire's  Destiny, — 
On  hairs  more  fine  than  e'er  a  tyrant's  hate, 
Grim  poised  his  blade  o'er  Syracusan's  ^  e'e ; — 
Yet  none  can  snap  their  own  fatality :  * 
In  vain  yon  urchin  clasps  the  dragon's  jaw,* 
And  hangs  in  mid-air,  tempting  Heaven's  decree : 
If  Jlion  withholdst  thine  own  mysterious  law, 
In  vain  the  trigger  pulls,  or  sharpest  sabres  draw ; 


shall  aXl  hwvr  wiefor  tkamsfives,  from  the  least  of  them  onto  the  greatest  of 
them,  saith  the  LdM/'— Jer.  xxxi 

*  Damocles,  a  Svracusan,  haviiig  extolled  the  fprat  feJicity  of  Dionysras,  on 
acvount  of  his  u-ealth  aiKl  power,  the  tyrant  inrited  him  to  a  magnifiooit  ban- 
quet.—in  the  miiUt  of  which  I>amocles  saw  a  naked  swoid  suspended  orer  hi? 
heskl  by  a  single  hair,  a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his  Tisioos  of 
happin«w», 

5  T\»  illustrate  a  peculiarity  in  Fate :  on  the  Sni  of  September.  Olirer  Crom- 
well ^n««l  the  Tictory  of  Dunbar ;  exactly  a  year  afterrodss  on  (Me  saw^day, 
he  o^ain<sl  his  '*  crowning  mercy  "  of  W\>ro^ter.  an*i  a  few  3rears  alter,  oa 
the  s*n>e  day— which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the  most  fortunate  for  \um—k€dietL 
Bviv4i  takes  note  of  this — 

* 

"  Sylla  was  first  of  rictors ;  l»ot  our  own 
TW  sai):e!St  of  iksiu^iv,  Cn>mwell :  he 
TV>o  swvpl  off  amateis  while  he  hewY«i  the  throDe 
lV>wn  to  a  bl*vk— immortal  rebel !    See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moawQt  free 
And  fanKMks  throu^  all  ac«s  ?  Hit  beneath 
His  fate  the  mvwai  lurks  oif  «i<t$tiny : 
Hi*  tiay  of  diMtble  xi.^^^ry  a»ii  tk-a:h 
BeheM  him  win  two  iwalm<.  and.  happder.  jieU  his  bwath." 

Man"  dW  on  the  «(affc4«i  :  ElisaWth  *Y  a  bfvskee  heart :  Cliaries  V.  a  bennt : 
!*>«»$  !X.l\\  a  hankrapt.  K«h  in  mMss  sn.i  c>ry  ;  Onxnw^i;  <4  aaxietr :  and 
Na|x4eK«  a  pri^^tter  v^o  a  ivvk.  T^>  th«*p  ^Wrre^C2K$  a  Kxk  tst  ■^^  be  *kM 
»^  AanMtii  Oi^-'wdly  u^»stn.xas  anii  Mihappy. 

*  Uv>l  O.ive.  the  foitifcW  of  Bnt^sJi  supiywcy  in  Ii>dia.  was  Kwn  of  pamCs 
in  iftdiflefvnt  csivtinM4aa<-vts ;  be  w«*  a  mtoichier^Mas,  vnlTKnabie  UTrhiA.  fall  oC 
i>.^*^*  v>raak^  az»d  f<*ri*ss  iniiY^iiTy.  0»e  of  his  juvrfaV  «xpk«ts  wifl  shnv 
;h<  iTv-kW<  natut^p  *^  the  K*y.  i^  oi»e  xv«fc«k«  V  asv^waled  ibe  1.^  ehmh 
t.-'mrr  at  Marie? «I>ra%T*m.  aal  Wt  hirawlf  %l.^«:£  sM^rnd  f«<  *'^''>fr  tie  panf^ 
i:tx\n  a  i^^'-of  sf^^xt  ?^u|w^  at  the  lop  hike  a  drac.-w  *  heal  foe  ihe  »rn?  ^¥^ 

*f>wc»i  c.Kva  "iht  >v*ctK\  Aft^rwari**  mSeo  Iaty-^  rt?>e:«r  iw  arrn^  is  I»iia» 
%,<  a  f3«r<  fn*^>.*»ft«*  «Dd  pr«au)n^  TV  »J*TlU.■x^i  »-vt5k  rnp»  -kx'^y  afci 
wTt:. V»;  \\f  wA*  vof  .iat  f,ianr.i  su  has  rc:i-aJe  nvci  >%  a  it-V'^v  cirft  wiih « 
jN>:,\;  .^  :Sf  ta^ie  Sftf.-er  Ivra.  '  >\tv  ihai  TKsa.i  »"»;:  *V  iV  w-jji^rw.'  «ii 
i'..!*  A-r-i.'flIt      Vbt  ."wci  .Tt-i  fcv  a3»4  a*  ijw^  "nrrsvn  rar^  :>»r-«<fc::i  ihe  apait- 

Ni;^-i«.x'.  :^.xifcT«artr^  a  '^nr?  *■»:  .:L?T»aay  ianii  a  IVrtia.v  M>a^^  ert^ia^py  i.» 
iu%  ImC  aaa  aih-iainwiA.      nMn  tt  iMMttaK  n>ia*ul  $•*«  m  Vo  •a^^  thM 
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In  vain  Goliath  rears  his  giant  head, 
And  stalks  with  pride  and  confidence  of  might ; 
In  vain  De  Bohun  spnms  the  mossy  bed — 
Doomed,  he  anticipates  the  destined  fight 
A  sheep-boy's  pebble,  and  a  patriot's  right, 
Can  turn  to  chaff  the  hosts  of  kings,  like  slaves, 
And  blow  them  backward  home  in  dastard  flight ! 
And  make  two  hundred^  dig  ten  thousand  graves  ! 
Or  whelm  a  Heaven-doomed  host,  like  Pharaoh's,'^  'neath  the 
waves  ! 


/  miit/y  snapped  (hat  very  pistol  at  my  head  I  and  it  would  not  go  off/  "  After 
going  through,  like  Othello,  very  many 

"  Moving  accidents,  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly  breach," 

in  India  for  many  years,  and  doing  deeds  of  daring — seldom  surpassed  by  man  — 
alm<Mit  scathless,  he  retamed  home,  and,  sitting  one  day  in  his  drawing-room, 
oppressed  with  one  of  his  gloomy  tits, — a  ladv  entered  and  asked  him  to  mend 
a  pen  for  her.  He  instantly  complied,  and  the  lady  retired,  leaving  him  with 
the  open  pen-knife  in  his  hand.  No  doubt  the  Hamlet-thought  flashed  across 
his  darkened  brain,  that  he  might  his  quietus  make  with  that  poor  weapon  !  A 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Robert,  LordClive,  Baron  of  Plassey,  was  a  corpse. 
The  instrument  of  death,  tiny  as  it  was,  had  not  this  time  failed  him  ;  his  work 
was  done!  Thus  a  man  may  escape  an  iceberg,  to  be  killed  by  a  snowball, 
and  cross  the  ocean  to  be  drowned  in  a  ditch  ! 

1  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  battle  of  antiquity,  Marathon,  fought  betwixt 
the  Athenians  and  the  Persians,  B.C.  490.  Miltiades  was  one  of  the  ten  Greek 
generals  who  gave  his  casting  vote  to  risk  the  battle.  Thouffh  against  great 
o<lds,  the  Greeks  were  gloriously  victorious.  Where  now  is  the  might  of 
Greece]  Byron  beautifully  introduces  this  in  his  sublime  address  to  the  ocean, 
in  Childe  Harold  ; — speaking  of  the  ocean,  he  says — 

"  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee  — 

Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 

Thy  waters  wastcil  them  while  they  were  free, 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 

Has  drie^l  up  realms  to  deserts ; — not  so  thou, 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  bi  ow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now." 

It  is  said  this  idea  was  taken  from  Madame  De  Stael  ;  no  matter,  it  w 
sublimely  l^eautiful  ;  and  shows  that  even  empires,  like  the  fortunes  of  families, 
are  continually  shifting  and  bursting  like  bubbles  on  the  sea  of  time  ! 

'  Although  adhering  to  the  metaphorical  figures  of  Scripture,  I  have  no 
faith  ;in  the  literal  reafling  of  its  miracles,  unless  as  allegorical  examples  to 
ignorance  and  idolatry.  But  whether  they  did  or  did  not  happen,  is  needless 
to  inquire,  for  nothing  less  than  the  universe  itself  is  worthy  of  being  called 
a  miracle  in  the  sii{ht  of  God  ;  and  whenever  and  wherever  the  Alnii<:}jty-Wise 
Ordainer  is  recognised  by  an  enlightened  soul,  the  aim  and  end  of  tliese  so-called 
miracles  have  been  accomplishe<l,  and  may  be  reverently  and  roli^'iously  laid 
auside,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  as  a  "garment  waxed  old  and  to  be  done  away 
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A  (litrh  (ran  stiilo  what  the  ocean  spares : 
A  acnilrh  will  kill  wliat  levelled  tuhea  disdain  ; 
1'he  vilest  KyM\  can  stain  what  honour  dares, 
As  meanest  reptiles  give  the  greatest  pain ; 


with,"  like  11i»'  "(iM  rovt'iiant  of  the  Ijonl  Gi>l  of  fsTnel  ;**  for  all  shaD  yet 
"  kiif>\v  (iimI  tor  tln'MiM-lvcs."  Tlu*  Iniinnu  soul  is  <.if.stiiu'<l  to  po  on  prn<nneti!«iii>; 
in  tlu'  tlin-i-tinn  of  Truth,  truly  worshi]»pinj;  the  Aluiifrhty  Oriiaiiier,  even 
i»n\v;u'il  intii  iiiinu»rt:ility.  Anil  I  was  trl;nl  to  wo  the  Ilov.  l>r.  Kurns  of 
(;i:i>.iMW.  uri'.uhinjr  *»n  '*  Pniyi-r"  in  the  Ohissrow  CnthiHlml  liffore.  the  Social 
Si-ii'iiiv  riiii-jrn'^s,  s!iy.  "Pnm*r  is  a  s]»iritual  act.  its  ftfrrts  ran  only  reach  thi» 
statu  anil  iMii'i-_'i»'s  ni  the  *•"</.  {in«l  toui-lu-s  tin?  outer  whtM  only  in  so  far  as  hy 
it  tlio  s«Mil  IS  nradi'  litTi-r  for  thr  lH-ttiT«nr(-ctions  of  life.  Cio«l  is  ni>t  a  IvinJi  to 
U' won  hv  vntn'atv  to  int«rtm*  with  tin*  actions  of  UU  oirn  Ai/r*,  He  is  uot 
lial»U'  to  NUilih'U  aniTiT.  nor  sulMO«'t  t<">  <»i/r  wi«akn«"^<.  cj/r  j';us«.iiin8.  <»t  even  our 
r.ifric,.  h\\\  a  U-iiii;  fiirhnu.ituhl,  \\\  \\\-^  plans  of  ^,.-, 7".v/ i.r./t/'in  all  Uisdoinjrs. 
.'/iiV;'  ii'rri  rft/.f  \vo\n  the  path  i>f  his  otru  or ''ant'' f  iafs,-  Tii't  to  l»e  app^-aseil 
by  sa.jiiirvs.  hnt  pU-a«<eil  hy  ri>;httiMis  ilealin;r  :  puni"»hi!jL'  always  ilisolifilienee 
to  Ml'*  l:i\\s:  ivsti'rin-.;  His  favuir  when  ivu-ii  it-ani  to  «/«  tr*'.7.  Bt-lieve  me. 
stri'n;;  r  .'./."  hu-  in  «  hrisi.  eanuM  work /"!'■*  flinst.  an-  "!'»*tTer  than  the  vt't-tf 
I  r'o'^r'.i.r  'v .'..••'.'  TImm'  are  the  vrry  siTiV.n.i-iil''  :'«'r  wisirh  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kni.:.'ht  was  y.\{  n;:!  i>f  ;h«'  pn-Tt'iiihsl  /*"*''  Kirk  :'f  I>ni..ire.  as  a  pn?.icber  of 
hi'ji's) .  1>»mk].is  <'.j3:!]-K11  sj  rak-*  still  ]'lair.ir.  f'.v  h<  s.'jy^.  "  Who'll  it  is  onw 
I'hulx  p«-r. i;\f.l  thai  thi-rr  is  law  ai^l  or.jrr  j*? n;:i;:?!c  t x;*T<-nie.  this  truth 
^HNNMiii -,  .»s  i:^  iTihi  n-r.*.  ionsT.r.ii-v.,'i'.  a  rf-in«--.v  f"r  tl;i-  i;;:i'*Tn!iie.  hlinJness, 
a!iil  wiakv.i--  l^t  i.:ri:i.  It  •* ':i::i;:!S  tin  «;i';io:;r^  K-i  hi-  ■.niliiniteil  j^nisress. 
Mi^iViiTf  i-\  <">■_!.: '  !;itn1  .'.vitiniah  '  Jf^j*  of  N;;:;»rt*"h  .is-^'v:i"i  \ii<  irriMt  n>ission, 
as  ihr  \U  Ui  :■  ii  .1  -(Lan  ;  .."riii  His  .■nN7fiit'.;i]>.  t-^  wi'T  1:  llr  iw.-'i  Hi<  followers 
aiv  to:  I'^i'T  :i>^v  .I'.xiv;.  ;s  His  jv-wrr  *•'•  wv^rk  ^i.ira.  Ii-*-.  I*  v;..l.i:»- the  onier  of 
nalnr. .  '■•  i-n  :  1\  s^i  yr^rA  fn.  T  v^i.-h  .'il--r.e  r<-v.^rs  yiv.TJ.av,  ]r'«i:Tf''i*  in  know- 
'.i^  1 .1-  .n^l  w«  .1  Is  .-.I ;  ;-...s<,'i.V.  His  fy^i  wt  >  iji-r-i.i-i  :*  vi  .t  svitv  :  » lljs  .-ncress, 
i!i:»!,  L\  ■.:.i  •'■.1  ■,'.»si'*7  ;:ilV^  r.f  11  s  ir,»Trt. ■":,.>.  t'n  l^^1■N  .f  i.u: .-.r-.-.  thi-  f>^nn<iatioii 
»M  kii.^Mlc- ;..  a-i.l  r.;is -r.  sl,..r.',o  !•<■■  .::s:n*.".:;:-l.  .'i':.^  :]■!■ :  •■':  l-st  aj'j-n-hensioii 
ol  {':r  1  .:■>.. :\y,  v  i-.i  -i  n.'.i  ns4  '-.xi'Ai-  rri-^  ■Jiuc^.l:  t>  .  YiA  ::«  .L't^;;:  fa«*t  of  the 
w.tIii  '^  •)  \  r.M  ,^v.,;  :  i«.  !n.)-"ti'.'  »'■:!.  a!--.!  ;l.i  K\r»ii«'i '!:'*:s.  .-/■'  T.'isw.irv.  have  «nt 
!o:;;i  1':,  .;  V.ivr.:.  ..ivixuv  Vi  :;n.  ii-s  .r;  liis  ii^'*.  V;iif  ;  .-i-.  ii:<  -vn  tverla*tin;r 
,-.>7,{.;la:v  71  Wrii  i.-^  it-*  vj-^  O:  ;l;.^  ;.-i\\  :,p.!  P.-iv-n  vl... '■ ';..i%r  l^eenreannl 
1.^1  o:.  U>.  ..  •■  -t'l  I  1  ".."i.vxi  .>;  .Vsiis  Jiv  t  ;.'f X  p!'i  Si  ■ri.i.  l-r.t  i^^:  t"*!!  oH'-xins  ana 
a  :.^i  >  o:  i;;.".  ..•  .^  ..i  *••■,•:  iti""-!  ,  .-.i  ..'fi  iVi.  ii  tii-Tii  si:..i;  :.\  tI  <  *  .i".' of  prie*t.«  in 
5':«  1  ^■'■.,'.  ,  r»"i-.  •  .>!  y»  "••1  ^  ;>:.!.%»,.  ••ivlif.  lii*"*i>.  ini-n;  .".i  s-^r.xci  in  the 
si...;  ..;  iNt  ..7.»-.t  Ti!^\i:n.  *'ll»  liiai  Ivlsi  \*e!h -.-.o  *■';;.":.  Iv  i-imne^i," 
.-X  ;.".  ^.  I  .'M  ."'.vvf  1. -ir:!  ■oftht.-i>  hthI  ;»."-9\?s».  i:.<  sjiv;t:'i-;  vjl^anies  in 
■>■...  ;'.-,    ;vvi!«.v  ,•.;  jiii*  ;■••{•,■!•:!  r.  f»\iO'.  U.'.  tvi"-  ^v.'n\   fci' fi>  "l>1'"^re  a  few 

is.,     i. !  '..^  i;„-  ;?-.  \-.-..iJ»>f  >".r'.i  o:  li;-.  .p.  T-.iti      Yi-'  \\:\a\  j-o^^ihle 

■■•.  ■■.  :   .!,    i.:-..  ii-v  .)i--  jn  ■■'f-i'oi  t"-  MuK"!  '>  t':-.'.l  "     Tl:i>    .v»n:iot  a^\d 

■..■.:..,.»..  ...,;  •,,.-.ivi-:.  V>'iL.  l"««'iii!i:  .'."irit ;"s:  \  !■•■  |-i  i*-  •'  wj-  ."kr-'.Ji":  i*-";  .&w^s.  vouhl 

! -.1 -' •.  •   i'.M,      ir  llii  Tv.-i-j*  r»;  l-'Iii '.  I'  .^•'■■i   "Y  t.h.»r.  sirri^sT.  what 

.■i.,  •     -s!    \   ,\,      .-.■    I*    i\\   1  ;■•l1■»;v.■l^•s'.i.■•l's  b,-  T/i'jiI  il'IiM.  W>iM  .V.vs-t  thoil 
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•  s    ;-jt-i:f.s-.pv   i\h"ii   ^ivr.st   thoTi   \\\u\''  oi  -« hat  Tv^i ret h 
T>.\   t^i.'k.wlTr.'vv  rp«l^   hint  n  Tfmn  »s  thou  an.   anil  thy 
.'.^  j-.-..».i  iji.  «-/if,  ,•.(  ffifin."      But  I'Sfi  <!o  nofhinc  to  Ooii,  neither 
•..:"i.  fi'.n.ii-ftiiti,*    «fill««/i  mirti«*le«*  "r  witi'heraft-worship — aiM 
..    :..!    i'r...'>.    /'•••fi-iviv.   the  only  w!l*l  heln«f  in  thp  immntabltf 
.'.■  I ..»,.      'nw.s'fojN  tKiV  Tnn«t  "K-  fpwl  ns  metuphorieal.  trhirh  v  th«ir 
^^^.•,.  tw.i ..'.'.    .,fi/i  .•/•rti:rrrfir«M.  r»rt.  >ft<riffrrirofl  an'l  pmjjnMwive  %itaUtT  of  the 

SS'-'^si  S«-;*;M»»>*«i. 
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The  Rmallest  circlet^  bound  our  longest  reign, 
And  darkest  rules  ^  have  borne  our  brightest  laws, 
As  blackest  midnight  hails  the  mom  again ; 
The  sweetest  taste  has  sprung  from  rotting  maws,^ 
And  thorns  have  pierced  the. brow  of  Heaven's  Divincst  Cause  I 

LII. 

Yet  all  is  just,  what  Providence  ordains, 

Although  we  know  not  how  that  justice  moves  ;  * 

What,  though  through  crime,  triumphant  Wrong  still  reigns, 

With  Freedom  shackled  to  his  charger's  hooves  ? 

His  image  still,  though  fallen,  he  sees  and  loves  ! 

»  Henry  III.  was  crowned  with  a  plain  gold  circlet ,  (us  the  crown,  jewels,  and 
records,  were  swept  away  by  the  waves  of  the  Wash,  while  his  father,  Kinj; 
John,  was  marching  to  oppose  the  French  King  Louis).  All  true  Englishmen 
were  commanded  to  wear  round  their  head,  for  one  month,  a  white  tillet  in 
honour  of  the  coronation.  He  reigned  fifty-six  years  ;  this  being,  with  the  single 
exception  of  George  III.,  the  longest  reign  in  our  annnls. 

*  The  rule  of  King  John.  He  was  an  impious  tyrant,  a  mean  coward,  a 
shameless  liar,  the  most  profligate  in  a  profligate  nge,  and  the  nnxst  faithless 
in  a  faithless  race.     His  reign,  though  amongst  the  blaokeist  in  our  annal**,  yet 

1)roduced  much  of  the  peace  which  clierishes  our  freedom,  and  brightens  our 
lomes.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Barons  forced  him  to  si.Lrn  Magna  Charta, 
that  glorious  charter  of  our  Liberty  !  During  his  reign  the  churches  were  clo.se<l 
for  six  years,  and  there  was  no  public  worship  in  the  land.  Mn;.rna  ("Imrta  was 
signe<l  at  Runnymead,  June  15,  1215  ;  and  the  document  is  still  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Tlie  most  important  provisions  of  it  were,  that  "no 
freeman  should  l>e  arrested,  imprisoned,  outlawed,  or  disjiossessed  of  land, 
except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers."  It  also  granted  to  foreign  mer- 
chants leave  to  reside  in  England,  or  depart  without  exaction.  Thus  througli 
the  predestine<l  mercy  of  God  is  evil  tunietl  into  good,  as  the  bee  sips  honey 
out  of  rue.  Although  bound  by  solemn  oaths  to  keej)  this  charter,  yet  no 
sooner  did  the  Baions  depart,  than  he  raved  like  a  madman,  raised  an  army  of 
mercenaries  and  laid  waste  the  land.  The  sky  was  re<l  with  the  blaze  of  burn- 
ing towns  ami  corn-fields  ;  the  people  fled  to  the  hills  and  forests  ;  in  despair 
the  Barons  called  on  Louis  of  France,  who  had  married  his  niece, — to  take  the 
crown,  and  here  was  England  in  i)eril  of  either  a  second  conquest  and  a  French 
dynasty,  or  the  terrible  revenge  of  a  tyrannical  savage.  But  God  interfered. 
Ix)ais  bati  landed  with  his  anuy,  an<l  John  marching  to  meet  him,  wlien,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Wash,  he  saw  his  money,  nis  jewels,  his  crown,  and  the  reconls  of 
his  kingdom,  swept  away  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  tide,  his  agitation  brought 
on  a  fever,  and  he  sud<lenly  died  ;  some  say  he  was  poisoned.  By  his  death 
England  became  free  and  united,  and  was  saved. 

»  "  And  he  (Samson)  turned  aside,  to  see  the  carcase  of  the  lion,  and  behold 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcase  of  the  lion.  And  he  took 
thereof  and  went  on  eating,  and  came  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  he  gave 
them,  and  tliey  did  eat ;  but  he  told  not  them  he  had  taken  tlie  honey  out 
of  the  carca.se  of  the  lion." — Judges  xiv. 
<  Pope  beautifully  illustrates  this  when  he  writes — 

**  All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee, 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see, 
All  divscord,  hannony  not  understood, 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 
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Seea  too  the  Tyrant  and  the  Despot  lower 
Their  eyes  on  man,  like  basilisks'  on  doves ; 
"  Still,  but  delayed,  the  terrors  of  his  power, 
To  meet  and  crush  them  in  his  own  appointed  hour." 

LIII. 

Then  hail,  bright  bird — man's  phoenix,  Liberty  ! 
What  though  you  fell  on  proud  Sarmatia's  plain  ? 
Twas  native  discord  scared  and  made  you  flee ; 
Awhile  you  hovered  round  your  green  Ukraine,^ 
And  sang  a  requiem  o*er  your  nobles  slain, — 
Till  scej)tred  poacher  stealthily  and  sure 
Transfixed  your  wing,  and  closed  your  gloiious  reign  : 
Like  wounded  eagle,  on  the  blood-stained  moor. 
Long  on  tlie  ground  you  struggled  with  the  hacking  boor. 

LIV. 

Yet,  cluelless,  friendless,  wounded  as  you  were, 
Your  sacred  tixlous  would  have  scared  away 
Yon  craven,  though  gigantic  murderer, 
Had  hellish  iustinct  brought  not  more  to  slay,- 

t  A  fertile  portion  of  Polantl.  It  may  be  herv  remarked,  that  it  was  chieflj 
fn>m  the  disconl  of  the  l\>lish  nobles  them:^^Ives  that  many  of  the  ills  to 
I'olaiul  sprung. 

s  IVlaml,  unaided  aiKl  almotst  unarmetl,  defeated  her  Mascovite  oppressors, 
and  would  have  oleavuHl  her  way  to  inde|)eZK)enee«  had  not  Russia  begzed,  azid 
g\>t  the  help  {>(  Austria  an«.\  Priu»ia  to  hold  her  down,  while  the  manaoes  were 
viveteil  anew  ou  her  v;alle<l  wri«t8.  Huo^^ary.  also  unaided  and  tudy  hatf-armed, 
overthrew  all  the  ariuieci  of  Austria,  and  would  have  infallibly  established  her 
tTe«KU>m«  had  not  Kuii.-«ia  (K>ure(.l  in  her  armed  m&jt^e^.  and  crushed  the  patziotK 
by  the  sheei  w«l^ht  of  her  oolumus.  In  1^4^.  aftvr  Htingary  had  dedaj«d  ber 
iiirde^teudeuce,  and  bail  triumi>het.l  ov«rr  all  the  Austrian  armw6,  and  when  the 
KuHtiiaua  came,  the  eifort;>  of  Koe^uth,  the  Uiumrarian  patriot,  were  recLpooded 
to  by  the  whole  v.\»uutry  ;  uiothierj  bro'ight  their  son*  to  li^jdht  for  Hon^zarr.  and 
the  peasautrv  askevl  whVther  the  time  had  bow  come  for  them  to  rise  tn  smmm. 
'  *  («rey-bcai\led  ^H-a^uiutH,"  relatet(  Klapka  in  hjb  War  in  Hungary.  **  shook  tlw 
hauib*  of  my  s-.»ldiers  and  saiil,  iVmt  you  care — we'll  get  tb4  better  of  the 
KaviiAUs  to<.» ;  hitherto  we  sent  our  son»  onlx,  but  now  we,  the  old  ooe«»  will 
ijikv*  hoi-se."  Ala^s  !  it  wa,"*  in  vain  !  The  tlun^arian  army  wa.-*  literaUj  A«» 
traffnd  mto  thtf  biUids  of  the  RussiaoH  bv  Vieueral  Creori^y.  who  i>erhap»  con- 
\idvr^l  rvrdstauv-v  to  Russia  and  Austria ^th,  hopeless.  lu  bis  Uvst  farvwvQ 
;tddj.V(«»  tu  bLis  couutrymeti.  Kossuth  said,  '*  I  have  it  no  lonjiCer  m  my  power  to 
itviist  iji>  couurrv  by  my  actions  ;  if  my  death  cim  benetit  it^  I  will  gladly 
sa*.'rirtcc  uiy  life.  May  the  Ood  of  juii^ice  and  mercy  watch  over  my  poor 
^Kx^pic.  "  M  i;ji>  in  this,  country  have  heard  the  noble  el«>»{u«nce  of  th«' exile*! 
i.«atiiot.  Thus  fci!  the  hopes  of  Uuui{ary.  And  as  t'l.T  Poland,,  when  Kosciusko 
fclJ,  hi:^  last  wvi-ds  were  ''  ITiiiis  Folouiw."  KeceuC  :id.vices  fr»Mn  W.UHaw,  m 
b'i;bru;u"v  lN)y.  5.hovr  that  Kosciusko's  words.  hav«j  at  lust  received  their  com* 
plete  luJfiimeut-    Poland  is  no  more  1     Its  Goveruor  h^  Ijeeu  advb>ed  &om  St.. 
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And  clinched  the  fetters  on  their  bleeding  prey  ! 
Then  came  the  hacking  of  each  recreant's  blade, 
Who,  fiend-like,  stabbed  great  Freedom  as  she  lay. 
Crowned  thieves,  and  nation-butchers  to  their  trade. 
They  gloated  o'er  the  mutilation  they  had  made  ! 

LV. 

Twixt  welded  steel  now  art  thou  left  to  pine. 
Thy  wounds  unhealed,  thy  friends  and  spirit  gone  ! 
Despair  not  yet !  there  is  atie  Friend  Divine 
Can  soothe  with  hope  thy  half- despairing  groan  ,' 
Oh,  doubt  not  God  still  hears  thy  bitter  moan  ! 
Hope  on,  poor  bird  1  still  live,  and  hope  the  best ; 
A  day  will  come  to  cheer  thy  drooping  tone. 
To  rend  thy  bars,  and  give  thee  peace  and  rest. 
Though  tyranny  from  hell  in  despot  armies  pressed  ! 

LVI. 

That  day  shall  come,  when  franchised  Right 
Shall  bring  red  Absolutism  at  last  to  bay, 
And  forced  to  fight  for  Life  !    Oh  glorious  fight  ! 
A  struggling  universe — a  second  angel  fray  ! 
To  test  if  Right  or  Wrong  mankind  shall  sway. 
Oh  irrepressible  and  welcome  cast, 
When  Freedom,  armed  and/r^'e,  shall  dash  away 
Her  chains,  and  stand  united,  roused  at  last, 
Determined  to  avenge  the  tortures  of  the  past  I 

Lvir. 

What  have  the  weaker  nations  done  that  they 
Should,  unprovoked,  be  pounced  upon  and  chained 
By  brutal  might  ? — (yea,  human  beasts  of  prey  !) 
And  have  their  very  graves  erased  and  stained 
With  blood  ?     Why  so  ?  perhaps  "  'tis  so  ordained." 
None  knows ;  but  light  and  darkness  come  anon, 
And  empires  stumble  when  their  race  is  gained. 

Petersburg  that  the  Polish  KiDgdom  is  about  to  be  reoi'ganized,  which,  in 
diplomatic  language,  means  annmilated.  The  different  governments  are  to  be 
■oppressed,  and  the  whole  country  divided  into  twenty-seven  departments 
governed  by  prefects  appointed  by,  and  amenable  to,  the  Government  of  St. 
retersburg.  Poland  will  henceforth  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  we  must  cease  to  think  of  it  as  a  separate  nationality.  She  is 
blotted  out  from  the  Map  of  Europe. 
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W#»I1  (\\(\Hi  thon  «peak,  Athena'a  wUest  son,^ 
\n  saying,  **  All  we  know  U,  nothing  can  be  known  !" 

LVIII. 

Vtwi  tymnU  have  their  flay,  their  little  day, 
And  hn/,z  thtiir  dcHtined  time,  like  summer  flies ;  ^ 
Till  wintfT  comcB,  then  all  is  swept  away  ; 
Tlifir  kiiij<(lr)mrt,  j»rof«ct8,  serfs,  and  boundaries, 
Wliir,li  lifwl  bccui  reared  in  blood  for  centuries, 
Hliift.  like  the  Hand,  or  straw  on  ocean's  wave ; 
TlicMi  ntlinr  om])ireH  take  their  place,  and  rise 
liikn  biihbh'H  on  the  wave  of  Time, — to  rave 
nf  pnipiro,"  power,  and  kindred  nations  next  enslave  ! 

LIX. 

Ab  flhnnlMMin^^  ]>ow<l(»r  in  a  magazine, 

t  )r  hitiMit  \\\\\  «MM»  Hint  with  8t<'el  be  struck, 

N.I  lMih»p«»'B  nntionalitii^,  I  ween, 

'  HiM'vnloq,  Iho  t\j»l»lo  Atlioninn  nbilosopbor.  never  opene<l  a  school,  nor  did 
\\\\  llk»»  Iho  Soj»hl««tH  of  his  tinio.  deliver  miblic  lectures.  Everj'where,  in  the 
innrUel  plrtre,  in  the  n.vmnnsium.  anil  in  tlu»  workshops,  he  soupht  and  fonnd 
nppnH unity  riMnwrtkeninn  ami  jruidiu}?,  in  l>oys,  youth,  and  men,  moral  con- 
•<i»|Mu*«m'«in  M\\\  f1n>  Im^Milxe  After  self-knowledjre  Te<ive<.*tinp  the  end  and  value  of 
iMu  n»'ll<M»*.  MIh  ol»|eet^  however,  was  only  to  aid  them  in  developing  the 
fX>>nn'<  of  knl^^vh^^J^^  whioh  were  alt>»ady  pn\'«t»nt  in  them,  not  to  communicate 
to  MwMn  <vrtih  nirtde  kni^xxlotljir :  he  thewfore  profe!w»etl  to  practise  a  kind  of 
tnenlrtl  tMl.|\vifev\  vJMii  a.v  hJM  miMher  Pha^narete  exennseil  the  corresponding 
i'i>»  j>oi"»'il  j>i-i .  «»ho  W\w^  a  nuthvifeN.  l^nwearioilly  and  in  poverty,  dia  he  in- 
v\iM"^hh  f^Uoxx  ont  Ins  Kolf  »mp»»*etl  task,  to  dpht  acrain^t  all  false  appearance 
an>l  r.M^*>M  *N|  K«^^^vl,^\ff^^  in  oi>ler  to  jvave  the  x^-av  for  true  and  correct  know> 
ledjr»\  riNn^e.int'nlU  ti>  the  mentally  pr<Mid  ami  tW  mentAlly  idle  he  appeaie«l 
nn  >«!«>l«'Vihh'  ivMv.  an«l  tMton  exjx»rien»v.l  their  hitter  hatre*!  and  calumny,  and 
N\  a^  «Mndeinr»isl  to  death.  He  wa^  the  fiM  to  pnxJaim  that  **  the  proper atndy 
ot  nn^iVin.l  i«<  n>in.  *     lie  was  Kmii  B.C.  4(?i*. 

•  M.-^iK  «h  not  in^^MU  v^yv 

"  l,ifeV  hwi  a  walking:  sihadow  ;  a  poi^r  plawr. 
Th^l  vin^t*  athl  fjvt^  hia  honr  upon  the  j^tafrtt, 
An.i  ihen  in  h^ar^l  no  mope  ;  it  i<i  a  tAle 
To}.1  Va  an  i.liot,  fnll  of  f).-knnd  and  fnrj-, 
SiimitX  inc  nothinj? " 

•  '  Nonr  worm  iv  yo»ir  .-vnly  emperor  f^r  diet^  w»e  fat  all  .".reatnTf*  else  to  fat 
nv  '^*v\  wv  tat  »*»nTv<'lvvK  for  TMagcots.  Vonr  fat  kinc  m\^  yriiir  lea-n  he^sinr  i» 
iMit  vm-tal.V  «NMAi,y».  iwo  divhes.  1"»nt  to  om*  t*>»le  ;  thklVi  the  end.*  —  ^amTri. 

•■  l\»ith  lanirh'^    -^^**  ponder  o'er  the  *:keletor. 

\Vith  x^htoh  men  imajre  ont  the  nnkno^Ti  thinf: 
n^r^t  hi.h'v  the  navi  m'orld,  likf  to  a  ^cX  »*nn 

\MiTi-h  vtiH  <»>«»('whene  mny  ronsc-  a  hripht/jr  sprinc— 
\\^'\*}\  itmrhv  a  I  a  11  yon  ww^r  for  :   -look  itpon 

TImv  hotirly  dread  ^  nil !  whose  thr^n*-*H^n  <'»«/? 
INiniv  Iff*.  fe\  t<»rpor.  <»\^m»  thonf?h  in  it*  nhewrh  : 
Mark  !  Ko%  lt«  liMeas  mMith  grins  without  hwath  *  *    -Bynm. 
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Jast  ''  bide  their  time,"  as  earthquakes  bide  their  shock, 
To  rise  like  insects'  adamantine  rock  ;^ 
Till,  swelled  with  pride,  before  his  bubbles  burst. 
The  tyrant  comes,  full  tilt,  with  thundering  knock 
Upon  the  reef,  electric  from  the  first, — 
Then  spreads  the  conflagration  o'er  the  doomed  accurst ! 

LX. 

E'en  towns  have  tyrants  in  a  little  way. 
Who  kingly  lord  it  o'er  the  herd  of  fools 

1  The  formation  of  coral  is  one  of  those  chemical  processes  in  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature  which  the  skill  of  man  has  not  enabled  him  either  to 
imitate  or  comprehend  ;  but  the  fact  is  clear,  that  huge  masses  of  solid  rock 
are  formed  by  myriads  of  diminutive  insects,  or  polypes — sea-workers  toiling 
and  spinning  to  the  music  of  the  waves,  whose  constructions, — like  the  grave- 
digger's  house  in  Hamlet, — may  be  said  to  last  till  doomsday,  and  are  capable 
of  resisting  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ocean,  when  agitated  by  winds  and 
tempests,  and  ultimately  to  form  large  islands,  and  become  a  secure  habitation 
for  man  himself. 

"  Millions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age, 
With  simplest  skill,  and  toil  unweariable. 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproved, 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread 
To  swell  the  heiglitening,  brightening,  gradual  mound, 
By  marvellous  structure  climbing  towards  the  day. 
Each  wrought  alone,  yet  all  together  wrought, 
Unconscious,  not  unworthy,  instruments, 
By  which  a  hand  invisible  was  rearing 
A  new  creation  in  the  secret  deep. 
Omnipotence  wrought  in  them,  with  thorn,  by  them  ; 
Hence  wliat  omnipotence  alone  could  <lo 
Worms  did.     I  saw  tlie  living  pile  ascend, 
Tlie  mausoleum  of  its  architects. 
Still  dying  upwards  as  their  labours  closed  ; 
Slime  the  material,  but  the  slime  was  turned 
To  a<lamant,  by  their  petrific  touch  ; 
Frail  were  their  frames,  ephemeral  their  lives. 
Their  masonry  imperishable.     All 
Life's  needful  functions,  food,  exertion,  rest. 
By  nice  economy  of  Providence 
Were  overruled  to  carry  on  the  process 
Which  out  of  water  brought  forth  solid  rock. 

*•  Atom  by  atom  thus  the  burthen  grew. 
Even  like  an  infant  in  the  womb,  till  Time 
Delivered  ocean  of  that  monstrous  birth — 
A  coral  island  stretching  east  and  west." 

Nothing  more  perfectly  demonstrates  the  power  of  Nature  to  effect  her  vast 
designs  through  apparently  feeble  and  inefficient  agents,  than  the  coral  foniia- 
tions  ;  and  man,  imperious,  lorrlly  man,  is  little  more  than  an  insect^ — a  wonn 
in  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and  us^  as  such  to  work  out  the  designs  of  Omni- 
potence. The  weak  things  in  this  world  are  often  chosen  to  confound  the 
strong,  and  the  fall  or  rise  of  empires  can  be  traced  to  agencies  not  unlike  those 
of  the  coral  insect. 
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Wlio  fear  or  own  their  mock  empiric  sway : 
Too  glad  to  fawn,  the  cnrs  will  lick  the  rules 
'Which  stamp  their  brows  with  date  and  human  tociSy 
To  be  cast  oif  whene'er  their  edge  is  worn. 
Like  mangy 'd  hounds  ;^ — weU  served,  the  worm-brain'd  anook^ 
Who  dared  betray  the  image  they  were  bom, 
And  birthright  sell,  like  Esau,  for  a  mess  of  com  ! 

LXI. 

A  thousand  years  are  but  as  one — an  liour, — 
Yea,  less ;  for  Time  hath  no  cycle  with  thee. 
Eternity  !    Time  itself  just  marks  thy  power. 
If  such  decree  there  is,  that  Time  must  flee 
At  last  (however  long)  and  cease  to  be ; 
Wlien  gone,  oh  Heaven,  how  small  a  thing  is  man  ! 
Should  it  fftill  roil,  what  changes  must  he  see 
In  his  shufHing,  bustling,  busy  little  span  ? 
Empires  by  millions  will  have  rotted  from  his  ken  !  ^ 


1  "  Good  (tod  !  whr  Khonld  they  mock  voot  feUows  thus  ? 
Like  the  man  who  once  did  $ell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  hea»t  lived,  vis  killed  with  honting  him.** 

Shahetper9m 

•*  Whr  Khnnhl  we  pay  tribute  ? 
If  (Vsiar  can  hide  the  sun  from  u«  with  a  blanket, 
Or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him 
Tribute  for  light :  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  yon  now.** 

*  **  Kxix^pting  the  ruins  of  some  large  and  lofty  turrets  like  that  of  Babel  or 
Belus.  the  cities  of  lUbylon  and  Nineveh  are  so  completely  cnunbled  intodiut, 
as  to  1h'  wholly  un«listinguishable  but  by  a  few  ine<|ualities  of  the  aurfaoe  on 
which  they  once  stood.  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
ftmnerly  ailonied  with  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  his  flocks  procure  but  a  scanty 
pittani'^  of  fi>od«  amidst  the  fallen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence.  Hm 
Itanks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  once  so  pn>lific.  are  now,  for  the  most  part, 
covered  with  imj^netrable  brushwood  :  and  the  interior  of  the  province,  whidi 
was  traveivtHl  ainl  fertUiieit  with  innumerable  canals,  is  destitute  of  either  in- 
habitant  or  vegetation."— .Vorirr.  And  in  Central  America,  the  roots  of  her 
primeval  forests  are  twined  and  twisted  around  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  hoases^ 
the  reconls  of  whose  nations  have  long  since  been  swept  from  the  knowledge  of 
mankind. 


c< 


Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day. 
And  moons  increase  to  their  decay  ; 
But  you,  with  thoughtless  pride  elate. 
Unconscious  of  impending  fate, 
Comnumd  the  pillared  dome  to  rise. 
VThen,  lo !  the  tomb  foigottca  Uea.**—. 
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LXU. 

How  small  a  thing  is  Man  1  we  harshly  sing, 
Still  les8  his  creeds^  and  labours  of  his  brain,^ 
Compared  to  what  he  dreams, — the  mockery  king 
Of  snow  !  who  melts  to  nought,  in  dew  again, 
And  sinks  into  the  earth  like  summer  rain« 
A  thousand  years  of  blind,  laborious  Crime 
To  build  a  State,  an  Itour  may  make  it  vain, — 
A  shattered  mirror  in  the  dust  of  Time, 
Ah,  Destiny,  when  thou  shalt  toll  its  funeral  chime  ! 

LXIII. 

Thus  fell  the  King  of  pride,  on  Dura's  plain, 

Whose  dropsied  kingdom  swelled  from  shore  to  shore ; 

Forgetful  of  the  Source  of  human  reign. 

His  conquered  provinces  were  dragged  before 

His  golden  effigy  I^  and  few  forebore, 

1  "  Son  of  the  moniing,  rise  !  approach  yon  here  ! 

Come — but  molest  not  yon  aefencelesa  urn  ; 

Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 

Abode  of  Gods  whose  shrines  no  longer  bum, 

£ven  Gods  must  yield — religions  take  their  turn, 

*Twa8  Jove's — 'tis  Mahomet's — and  other  creedi* 

Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  leani 

Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds  ; 
Poor  child  of  Doubt  and  Death,  whose  hope  is  built  on  reeds." 

Childt  UaroUL 
In  a  foot-note  to  this  and  other  stanzas,  BjTon  says,  **  From  a  fear  that  it 
mi^ht  be  considered  rather  as  an  attack  than  a  defence  of  religion,  in  this  agt? 
of  oigotry  when  the  puritan  and  priest  have  changed  places,  and  the  wretche<l 
Catholic  is  visited  with  the  *  sins  of  his  fathers'  even  unto  the  generations  far 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  commandment,  the  cast  of  opinion  in  these  stanzas  will, 
doubtless,  meet  with  manv  a  contemptuous  anathema.  But  let  it  be  re- 
njembered.  that  the  spirit  they  breathe  is  desponding,  not  sneering,  scepticism  ; 
that  he  who  has  seen  the  Greek  and  Moslem  superstitions  contending  for 
mastery^  over  the  former  shrines  of  Polytheism — who  has  left  in  his  own, 
"Pharisees,  thanking  God  that  they  are  not  like  publicans  and  sinners,"  and 
Spaniards  in  theirs,  abhorring  the  heretics,  who  have  holpen  them  in  their 
need, — will  be  not  a  little  bewildered,  and  begin  to  think,  that  as  only  one  of 
them  can  be  right,  they  may,  most  of  them,  be  wrong.  With  regard  to  morals, 
and  the  effect  of  religion  on  mankind,  it  appears,  from  all  historical  testimony, 
to  have  had  less  effect  in  making  them  lov^  their  neighbours,  than  inducing 
that  corrlial  Christian  abhorrence  between  sectaries  and  schismatics.  The 
Turks  and  Quakers  are  the  most  tolerant :  if  an  Infidel  pays  his  heratch  to  the 
former,  he  may  pray  how,  when,  ami  where  he  pleases :  and  the  mild  tenets, 
and  devout  demeanour  of  the  latter,  make  their  lives  the  truest  commentary  on 
ttie  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

'  The  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  on  the  plain  of  Dura, 
in  his  province  of  Babylon,  to  be  worshipped  by  all  the  conquered  nations 
and  provinces  under  his  sway.    "The  Chaldeans  spake,  and  said  to  the  king 
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As  nofw^  to  bend  beneath  a  despot's  sway ; 
Till  God,  in  anger,  flung  his  mantle  o'er 
Yon  faithful  three,^  whom  fire  conld  not  betray ; 
Then  kingdom,  pride,  and  reason^  all  were  swept  away ! 

LXIV. 

Thon,  too,  his  vainly  prond,  volnptnons  son. 
With  pampered  Vice  and  prostituted  Power, 
'Mid  Paphlan'  maids,  whom  love  or  gold  had  won. 
And  princely  panderers ;  at  midnight  hour. 
With  sacnl^ous  hand,  the  wine  didst  shower 
In  oceans  round,  till  mirth  and  madness  rose ; 
When,  lo  !  the  fingers  of  a  hand  wrote  o'er 
The  wall  his  doom  I — the  destined  doom  of  those 
Who,  in  the  scales  of  Power,  cast  Sin,  or  trampled  foes. 


Nebuchadnezzar,  0  kinff,  live  for  ever.  Thou^  0  king,  hast  made  a  deene, 
that  every  man  that  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackhnt, 
psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music,  shall  fall  down  and  worship 
Uie  golden  image : 

"  And  whoso  falleth  not  down  and  worshippeth,  that  he  should  be  cast  into 
the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace." — Daniel  iii.  Ah  fool !  the  shaft  that 
was  to  strike  thee  down,  was  alreaily  in  the  bow  of  Destiny ! 

1  "Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  answered  and  said  to  the  king. 
Our  Qod,  whom  we  serve,  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace : 
and  he  wiU  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand,  0  king.  But  if  not,  be  it  known 
unto  thee,  0  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up.  Then  was  Nebuchadnezzar  full  of  fury,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times  more  than  it 
was  wont  to  be  heated.  Therefore  because  the  king's  commandment  was 
urgent,  and  the  furnace  exceeding  hot,  the  flame  of  the  fire  dew  those  men  that 
took  upShadraeh,  Meshaeh,  and  Ahed-nego^*^  but  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Most  Bigh  God  escaped  scatheless^  even  after  being  thrown  bound  into  the 
•*  burning  fiery  furnace.'* — Daniel  iii. 

*  "  The  king  spake,  and  said.  Is  this  not  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  bnilt 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  oy  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour 
of  my  majesty  I 

*'  While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice  fh)m  heaven, 
saying,  0  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  The  kingdom  ie 
departed  fh>m  thee :  and  they  shall  drive  thee  fh>m  men,  and  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field :  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen, 
and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know  that  the  Most  Hi^ 
ruleth  in  the  kin^om  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  tohomsoever  he  will.  The  same 
hour  was  the  thmg  fulfilled  upon  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  he  was  driven  from 
men,  and  did  eat  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  daws. 
— Daniel  iv. 

*  PaphoM,  now  Baffa,  the  capital  of  ancient  Cyprus.  It  had  a  bemtiftil 
temple,  sacred  to  Venus,  thence  called  Paphia  or  C^ria,  and  henoe  Pe^^hSaa 
Maids  are  true  followers  of  Venus. 
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LXV. 

See  how  they  gleam,  nor  bum  yon  frescoed  hall ! 
Ah,  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Enpharsin  !  ^ 
Those  mystic  words,  which  glowed  along  the  wall, 
And  scorched  the  spirit  of  yon  slave  of  sin. 
Are  gleaming  yet,  where  foul  debaucheries  begin, —  ^ 
Divided,  Weighed,  and  Numbered  is  their  doom  ! 
And,  while  the  t3rrant  plots  a  nation's  ruin, 
A  hand  is  writing  labels  on  his  tomb. 
So  black,  that  all  the  light  of  Grace  can  ne'er  illume ; 

LXVI. 

And  thou,  Helvetia,  wafts  along  my  strain. 
As  pure  and  ringing  as  thy  mountain  air ; 

1  "  Belshazzar  tbe  king  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thoujiaud  of  Lis  lords,  and 
dnmk  wine  before  the  thousand.  Belshazzar,  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine,  com- 
manded to  bring  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  out  of  the  temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem;  that  the  king  and  his 
princes,  his  wives  and  his  concubines,  might  drink  therein.  Then  they 
Drought  the  golden  vessels,  and  the  king  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his 
concubines,  drank  in  them.  They  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold, 
and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone.  In  the  same  hour  came 
forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace  ;  and  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand 
that  wrote.  And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  Meue,  Mene,  Tekel. 
Upharsin.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing  :  Mene,  God  hath  numl)erccl 
thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it ;  Tekel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 
found  wanting ;  Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  shun." — 
Daniel  v. 

«  The  only  instance  on  record  I  know,  of  a  woman  being  actually  debauched 
to  death,  was  the  priestly  Levite's  concubine  of  Scripture.— See  Judges  xix. 
He  "  took  his  concubine,  and  brought  her  forth  to  them,  and  they  knew  her, 
and  abused  her  all  night  imtil  morning.  When  the  day  began  to  spring,  they 
let  her  go  ;  then  came  the  woman  and  fell  down  at  the  door  of  the  house  where 
her  lora  was.  And  he  rose  in  the  morning  and  went  out  to  go  his  way,  when 
behold  his  concubine  was  fallen  down  at  the  door,  her  hand  upon  the  thresholds 
He  took  her  (body)  upon  his  ass,  and  when  he  came  to  his  house,  he  took  a 
knife,  divided  his  concubine,  together  with  her  bones,  into  twelve  pieces,  and 
sent  her  into  all  the  coasts  of  Israel.  All  that  saw  it,  said  there  was  no  such 
deed  done  nor  seen,  from  the  day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt 
onto  this  day  :  consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds. "  But  the  nio&t 
revolting  acts  have  been  done  by  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi.  In  Genesis  xxxiv., 
when  young  Shechem  wanted  to  marry  Leah's  daughter  Dinah  honourably,  her 
brother,  the  original  Levi,  deceitfully  got  the  children  of  Hamor  to  circumcise 
themselves.  "And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  when  they  were  sorcy 
that  two  of  Jacob's  sons,  Simeon  and  Levi— Dinah's  brethren — took  their 
swords,  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males."  And  as 
already^  noted,  we  see  what  the  tribe  of  Levi  did  at  the  command  of  Moses  and 
their  Lord,  in  connection  with  the  molten  calf  of  Aaron,— a  system  of  deceit, 
cruelty,  and  persecution  pretty  closely  followed  by  Levitical  priestcraft  up  to 
the  present  day,  but,  thank  God  and  Truth,  now  nearly  at  an  eud. 
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Not  from  yon  lake  thy  patriot  leapt  in  vain, 
To  hurl  the  shaft  from  Hetribation's  lair,^ 
"Which  pierced  the  tyrant  in  his  self-wove  snare  ; 
The  blooii  that  sank  into  thy  "  hollow  way," 
Kussnacht,  baptized  a  nation's  freedom  there, 
And  sealed  the  doom  of  Hapsburg's  tottering  sway, 
Which  fell  upon  Morgarten's  *  red,  but  glorious  day   ! 

LXVII. 

Fit  retribution  for  the  craven's  pole  ' 
Thou  roar*dst  at  Altorf,  Gessler,  to  enslave 
The  mountaineer,  and  crush  his  freebom  soul 

1  When  William  Tell,  the  Swiss  Patriot,  saved  his  son's  life,  and  probably 
his  own,  by  splitting  the  apple  on  his  boy's  head,  he  was  still  kept  prisoner, 
for  having  secreted  another  arrow  in  his  girdle,  which  fell  out  when  he  was 
embracing  his  son.  It  was  destined,  as  Tell  nobly  and  prophetically  said,  on 
being  asked,  **  To  pierce  thy  heart,  tyrant,  if  I  had  chanced  to  harm  my  boy.** 
For  these  words  he  was  bound,  and  embarked,  along  with  GesHler  and  thirty  of 
his  guanl,  on  board  a  Ixxit  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  to  be  lodged  in  the  dungeon 
of  Kussnacht,  heavily  ironed.  Between  Fluelen  and  Lissigen,  one  of  those 
storms,  so  common  on  the  lake,  arose,  and  in  all  likelihood,  the  whole  would 
have  been  lost,  had  not  Tell  been  unbound,  and  entrusted  with  the  helm.  In 
the  night  he  turned  the  prow  of  the  boat,  and  steere<i  back  from  whence  be 
came,  suddenly  ran  her  close  to  the  rocks,  sprang  ashore,  and  escaped.  He 
made  for  the  heights  which  border  the  main  road  lietween  Art  and  Kussnacht, 
and  lay  in  wait  for  Getsler,  at  a  place  called  "  The  Hollow  Way,"  and  there, 
^ith  a  shaft  ftt>m  his  unerring  bow,  pierced  the  t>Tant  to  the  heart,  and 
inaugurated  that  noble  struggle  for  independence  which  resultetl  in  the  libera- 
tion of  bin  native  land.  Thus  we  see  the  tyrant,  in  God's  hands,  actually 
planned  his  o^ti  destruction. 

*  Tlie  great  battle  which  may  be  said  to  have  given  Switzerland  her  liberty. 
The  tlower  of  the  Austrian  chivalrv  perished  on  tlie  field  of  Morgarten,  beneath 
the  halberts,  arrows,  and  iron-headed  clubs  of  the  shepherds  ;  Leopold  himself 
had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life. 

"  See  Roman  fire  in  Hampden's  bosom  swell, 
And  fate  and  freedom  in  the  shaft  of  Tell !  '* 

3  A  pole  was  erected  in  the  marketplace  of  Altorf,  on  which  was  placed  tlie 
ducal  cap  of  Austria.  An  onler  was  given,  that  every  one  passing  near,  or 
within  sight  of  it,  should  make  obeisance  in  proof  of  his  homage  and  fealty  to 
the  Duke  (something  like  Nebuchadnezzar's  image).  Hermann  Gessler  was 
the  tyrannical  tool  appointed  to  carry  these  orders  out,  which  he  did  witli 
savage  cruelty.  It  was  from  this  very  pole,  which  Tell  disdained  to  acknowledge, 
that  Swiss  freedom  sprung.  When  demamled  why  he  refused  to  aclmowlec^ 
the  oniers  of  (Messier,  Tell  mildly  replied,  he  **  was  not  aware  of  them,  neither 
could  he  have  thought  that  the  intoxication  of  power  could  carry  a  man  so  far; 
though  the  cowanlice  of  the  people,  in  submitting  to  it,  almost  justified  his 
conduct.**  For  this  bold  language.  Tell  was  surrounded  by  the  guards,  dift> 
armnl  and  taken  l)efore  the  tyrant.  preWous  to  his  escape  from  the  boat  on 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  already  noW  :  his  lx)w  and  shafts  were  embarked  along 
with  him.  and  although  firmly  bound,  still  in  God's  providence,  he  bad  to  bo 
unloosed  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  what  he  waa  hurried  away  to 
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Beneath  yon  image,  and  insnlt  the  hrave, 
By  planting  Mockery  on  Freedom's  grave  ; 
Coward  expedient  of  the  tyrant  mind 
To  goad  the  fettered  bull,  until  he  gave 
One  last,  despairing  effort  to  unbind 
Or  break  the  galling  Otters  which  thou  hadst  entwined  ! 

LXVIII. 

And  thine,  Morat  !^  which  vies  with  Bannockbum 
To  foster  Hope  in  Freedom's  panting  breast ; 
Thy  bleaching  bones,  denied  a  grave  or  urn, 
Stand,  like  MarteUos  with  a  skull-built  crest, 
To  warn  the  tyrant  from  her  haggard  ^  nest. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  Freedom's  price  ! 
And  they  who  pay  it  boldly,  pay  it  best : 
Helvetia,  Scotia,  Greece  ^  have  paid  it  thrice, 
And  Europe  erst  hath  once,  oh,  may  she  pay  it  iwlce  ! 

1  The  faiuons  battle  of  Morat,  vies  in  history  with  Marathon  and  Bannock- 
burn,  aa  the  deed  which  for  ever  freed  a  j>eople  from  a  foreign  tyrant,  and  was 
a  matter  of  universal  rejoicing.  The  Swiss,  like  the  Scota  at  Bannockbum, 
knelt  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  prayerl  for  victory.  While  the  vanguard, 
commande<l  by  John  Hallwyl,  still  knelt,  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds. 
and  with  sword  in  hand  he  rose  crying,  "  Up  !  up  !  Heaven  smiles  on  our  coming 
victory."  The  Burgundians,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  about  15,000  slain.  The  sun  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bur- 
gimdy,  set  for  ever  on  the  bloody  plain  of  Morat.  In  about  a  year  after,  in 
an  equallv  futile  attempt  on  Lorraine,  he  fell  at  the  battle  of  Nancy,  and  the 
body  of  tne  once  great  and  proud  Charles  the  Bold,  was  found  sunk  amidst  ice 
and  mud  in  a  ditch,  and  so  disfigured  that  he  was  only  known  by  the  length 
of  his  beard  and  nails,  which  he  had  allowed  to  grow  since  his  defeat  at  Morat ! 
History  presents  few  more  striking  instances  of  the  retributive  punishment  of 
pride,  ferocity,  and  ambition.  Some  years  after  the  battle  of  Morat,  the 
citizens  of  that  town  dug  up  and  collected  the  bones  of  the  Burgundians,  and 
reared  them  in  heaps,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  might  in  future  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Switzerland.  Subsequently  they  were  entombed  in  a  monumental 
chapel ;  but  again  they  were  disinterred,  and  long  remained  as  scattered  frag- 
ments on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  in  fact  became  a  marketable  commodity. 
Since  then,  in  1841,  they  had  been  once  more  collected,  and  entomlwid  by  the 
»ride  of  the  lake,  at  a  central  spot  in  the  plain  where  the  victory  was  achieved. 
Over  the  remains  a  handsome  obelisk,  commemorative  of  the  battle,  has  been 
erecterl  by  the  authorities  of  Friburg. 

*  In  falconry,  a  ** Haggard"  is  a  wild  hawk.  The  word  has  thus  a  double 
meaning. 

3  Alluding  to  the  three  great  TForZrf  battle^*?  of  freedom,  Morat,  Bannockbum, 
and  Marathon.  The  first  was  gained  by  the  Swiss,  on  Saturday,  June  22, 1476 ; 
Bannockbum,  of  which  every  Scotsman  may  be  proud,  needs  no  comment 
here,  was  also  fought  in  June,  24,  1314;  Marathon,  the  famous  Freedom's 
battle  of  antiquity,  was  fought  B.C.  September  29,  490,  betwixt  the  Athenians 
and  Persians.  Miltiades,  one  of  the  Greek  commanders,  with  1000  Platieans  and 
a  small  body  of  Athenians,  defeated  the  immense  host  of  Persians,  under  Datis 
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LXIX. 

And  oh,  Britannia,  mighty  since  you  are, 
Mark  well  the  basis  of  your  glorious  reign ; 
How  step  by  step  you've  climbed  through  blood  and  war 
Since  last  Home's  eagles  snapt  their  rusted  chain, 
And  taught  thee  lessons  of  eternal  gain ! 
The  ancient  Empress  left  her  germ  with  thee 
Before  she  flitted  to  her  native  plain ; 
Laws  and  Eeligion,  Heaven's  twin  Decree,^ 
"Were  left  by  her  to  guide  your  brilliant  Destiny ! 

and  Artophemes,  on  the  second  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians.  Marathon 
w&^  the  grave  of  the  invaders,  and  the  liberation  of  the  Athenians.  ^  Europe 
and  Christendom,  as  stated  in  a  previous  note,  were  saved  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Ottomites,  by  Poland,  under  Sobieski.  Oh  that  Constitutional 
Liberty  would  raise  up  another  Sobieski  to  sever  the  paw  of  despotic  Abso- 
lutism, which,  under  tne  guise  of  Freedom,  so  fain  would  stealthily  creep  over 
the  ill-used  nationalities  on  the  continent  in  our  own  day. 

^  It  is  an  unfailing  rule  in  history,  that  when  a  civilized  nation  subdues 
one  less  advanced,  the  ultimate  benefit  derived  bv  the  conquered  people  far 
outweighs  any  temporary  loss  at  first  suffered.  The  Britons  received  from 
their  Roman  conquerors  two  great  boons,  \'iz.,  Christianity  and  an  enlightened 
and  mature  code  of  laws.  Strange,  that  this  distant  and  almost  despised 
province  of  the  ancient  Empire,  should  now  more  than  take  her  place  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  and  dissemination  of  religion ;  and  be  destined  to 
1)e  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  the  universe  of  the  present  day  I  For,  in  spite  of 
her  many  shortcomings,  British  laws,  British  freedom,  and  British  security, 
are  better  and  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation  under  the  sun.  What 
she  may  be,  some  centuries  hence,  is  quite  another  thing. 

It  is  staggering  to  reflect  upon  what  may  be  the  Destiny  of  an  immortal 

soul.    Great  God,  what  is  life?    The  Rev.  Angell  James  says,  '* Nothing  in 

this  world  either  in  its  design  or  in  its  results  is  ultimate ;  all  is  preliminary 

and  preparatory.    We  are  only  walking  on  the  shore  of  the  boundless  ocean  of 

existence — of  existence  eternal  /"    And  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the  greatest 

minds  the  world  has  ever  produced,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  study  of 

knowledge  and  science,  said,  on  his  death-bed,  '*  I  do  not  know  what  I  may 

appear  to  the  world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing 

on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 

pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  lay 

all  undiscovered  l)efore  me."    What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption  of 

philosophers !    Yet  there  is  a  far  closer  connection  between  our  present  and 

our  future  life  than  most  persons  imagine,  or  than  most  reflect  upon.    Moral 

habits  formed  in  time,  receive,  all  of  them,  whether  good  or  bad,  the  stamp  of 

eternity, — so  says  the  Book  of  God,  and  every  one  of  us  passes,  at  the  hour  of 

death,  under  the  conforming  power  of  that  awful  and  irrevocable  sentence, 

«  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 

still."    Death  effects  no  moral  change,  obliterates  no  vice,  imparts  no  virtue, 

but  upon  every  imbroken  habit  of  evil,  as  well  as  upon  every  firm  habit  of 

good,  aflixes  the  signature  of  these  awful  wonls,  '*  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 

holy  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still"— /or  ever!  yea,  God ! 

for  evert 

•'  Then  what  thy  thoughts  design  to  do, 
Still  let  thy  bands  with  might  puxsQe, 
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Yes ;  like  the  bntterflj,  before  she  died, 
A  spot  Eome  sought  to  weave  her  precious  cones ; 
Your  nook  retired  the  cautious  motiier  spied, 
And  left  her  eggs  on  Freedom's  rugged  stones, 
And  wove,  unseen,  the  germ  of  future  thrones. 
like  wriggling  maggots  they  have  burst  their  bound, 
Like  ravening  worms  have  crawled  o'er  distant  zones ; 
Xow  gaudy  fiies,  they  sail  in  pride  around. 
Till  they  shall  weave  their  cone,  and  future  empires  found ! 

THB  END  OF  CANTO  FIRST. 


ITgw  here  abruptly  I  have  closed  this  canto. 
As  Business  presses  on  the  heels  of  Bhyme, 
And  galls  its  kibes,  like  Turks  at  old  Lepanto, 
And  warns  my  P^asus  to  halt  in  time ; 
To  press  her  further,  faith,  would  be  a  crime  ! 
Unless  too  tired,  when  next  we  take  the  road. 
She'll  canter  brisker  to  a  cheerful  chime, — 
For  cheerfulness  makes  light  the  heaviest  load. 
But  Destiny,  at  best,  requires  a  constant  goad. 


Since  no  device,  nor  work  is  found, 
Nor  wisdom  underneath  the  ground." 

Time  flies,  it  is  his  melancholy  task 

To  bring,  and  bear  awav  delusive  hopes, 

And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys ; 

But,  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied, 

Discerning  mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 

Of  Time's  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace  . 

Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  confirmed." 

As  this  Canto  commenced  with  a  quotation  from  Byron,  it  shall  conclude 
with  one  very  similar  from  Moore  :-t- 

•'  Who,  that  surveys  this  span  of  earth  we  press. 
This  speck  of  life  on  Time's  great  wilderness. 
This  narrow  isthmus  'twixt  two  boundless  seas, 
The  Past,  the  Future,  two  eternities ! 
Would  sully  the  bright  sjwt,  or  leave  it  'bare, 
When  he  might  build  him  a  proud  temple  there  ?" 

Longfellow  also  writes : — 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


((I 
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CANTO  THE  SECOND. 

"There  to  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  under- 
standing.** 

"The  Spirit  of  Ood  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me 
life." 

"  They  that  know  Thr  name  will  pnt  their  tmst  in  Thee,  for  Then,  Lord,  hath  not 
forsaken  them  that  seek  Thee."— Holy  Writ, 

I. 

TET,  oh,  loved  isle,  thy  Destiny  may  be. 
Like  soul  to  dust,  to  poor,  material  Home, 
A  mental  saviour  to  set  nations  free ; 
Truth's  sacred  spring,  and  Freedom's  hallowed  home. 
Where  man's  progressive,  thirsty  mind  may  come 
With  buoyant  hope  and  prune  its  wings  in  peace, 
Not  creed-bom  fear  as  God  were  but  a  gnome, 
A  demon,  gloating  over  Sacrifice,^ 
Who  gave  man's  spirit  only  for  a  priest  to  fleece. 

1  It  is  dreadful  to  reflect  upon  what  has  been  done  in  the  nanie  of  religion, 
by  ignorant  Idolatry  and  intolerant  Bigotry.  Ahaz.  one  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
(according  to  Scripture),  **  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom," 
and  also,  actually  "  burnt  his  children  in  the  ^re"  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  please 
the  Deity  !  and  the  "  Tophet "  or  hell  of  the  Bible  was  so  called  from  a  place  to 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  where  children  were  burned  to  Moloch,  and  where  drums 
**were  used  to  drown  their  cries,"  so  says  Truth  and  Webster's  Dictionary. 
And  what  the  intolerant,  persecuting  spirit  of  Christian,  Papal  Rome  has 
done  through  her  Holy  Jesuitical  Inquisition,  massacres,  and  tortures,  in  tlie 
sacred  name  of  God,  requires  no  comment  here,  but.  to  warn  us  against  all 
creeds  that  are  at  variance  with  the  just,  merciful,  and  enlightened  faith  in  the 
Almighty,  Good  Ordainer,  all  else  are  dangerous  both  to  individual  and 
national  freedom.    True  religion  lies  in  repelling  all  such  intolerant  reli- 

Slonists.  And  it  was  with  consummate  pleasure  I  read  yestertlay  that 
ismarck  had  taken  the  Papal  bull  by  the  horns,  previous  to  its  destruction 
in  the  shambles  of  Truth,  by  declaring  in  the  Prussian  parliament,  that  "The 
question  is  not  one  of  serving  God  more  than  men,  but  whether  we  should 

8er\'e  the  Pope  rather  than  the  King Each  man  thinks  he  knows  God 

better  than  others.  I  for  instance  think  I  know  Him  better  than  tlie  previous 
speaker.  We  are  simply  doing  our  duty  in  guarding  the  independence  of  the 
state  and  the  nation  agamst  the  oppression  of  Rome,  and  the  universal  sup- 
remacy of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  we  are  doing  it  with  God,  for  King  and 
Fatherland."  Well  done,  Bismarck  !  as  you  inflicted  on  Austria  its  Sadowa, 
and  on  France  its  Sedan,  so  the  Papacy  is  now  suffering  as  heavy  a  blow  at 
Berlin,  by  the  disendowment  of  its  Prussian  bishops.  The  withdrawal  of  state 
pay  from  these  dignitaries  is  chiefly  significant  as  a  note  of  warning,  that  ere 
long  all  state  pay  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  Roman  Church  in  Prussia,  aii<l 
possibly  throughout  all  the  states  of  Germany  t/i  due  time.  It  is  stated  by  a 
German  correspondent  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
laws  into  that  country,  two  archbishops  and  three  bishops  have  been  im- 
prisoned, and  that  the  number  of  Catholic  priests  either  fined  or  imprisoned 
amounts  to  1400. 
No  doubt  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  based  her  ritual  and  fearful  iniquities  on 
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IL 

Already  hast  thou  in  thy  destined  hour, 
Like  Phoenix  bursting  from  its  priest-bound  shell, 
To  atoms  dashed  the  mind-enslaying  power 
Of  Papal  Home,  and  rung  its  funeral  knell^ 
And  shown  the  world  she  kept  the  keys  of  hell ; 
Not  thine !  oh  truth-lit  vestibule  of  heaven ; 
Yes  !  Gideon-minded  State,  the  grove  is  felled. 
Her  blood-dyed  altar  to  the  Past  is  given. 
Her  crimson  stole  and  triple  crown  are  riven. 

IIL 

And  broken  too  the  clotted,  festering  chain. 
Which  bound  the  Slave  to  Mammon's  goigon  head. 
Which  scowled  defiance  o*er  the  chainless  main — 
Twas  thy  proud  Destiny  to  strike  down  dead. 
On  its  own  pinion,  gold,^  its  spirit  fled ; 

Scripture,  cooskiering  them  saziction«d  by  th«  Testaments,  Old  »nd  New,  ercn 
down  to  its  pnestlT  garments,  for  th«  nnsearchable.  Eternal  God  is  represented 
as  being  particuIariT  interested  regarding  the  style  of  candlesticks  and  snuffers, 
eren  dovn  to  the  very  cutting  t>f  the  coat  and'tronsers  of  the  priests — **  For 
these  are  the  garments  which  they  shaU  make,  a  bre&stplate,  and  an  ephod,  and 
a  robe  and  a  troidered  ooAt,  a  mitre  and  a  girdle,  and  they  shall  make  holy 
garments  for  Aaron,  thr  br^her  and  hLs  sons,  that  he  may  minister  nnto  me 
in  the  priests*  office" — ^odos  xxriiL, — ^vhich  most  be  either  figurative  or  false. 
for  according  to  the  same  sacred  volume^  ^*  So  man  hath  either  seen  or  heard 
God  at  any  time.**  Bat  thank  the  Almighty  power  of  Truth  the  days  of 
bloody,  insatiate  Priestcraft  and jpriestlydomixiation  are  numbered,^  on  tkii 


*flobe  at  least.  Notwithstanding  £zekiers  priest-bom  metaphor,  which 
God  say,  '*  The  priests  that  kept  the  char^  of  mr  saxkctuary  shall  come 
to  Me  to  minister  unto  Me,  and  shall  stand  before  ^e  to  offer  unto  Me  the  faX 
aihi  the  blood,  saith  the  Lord  G^xL  They  shall  have  linen  bonnets  upon  their 
beads,  and  they  shall  have  linen  breeches  upon  their  loins;  they  shaO  not 
gird  Utemsehres  with  any  thin^  that  causeth  sweat.  Xeither  shall  they  shaTa 
their  heads,  nor  sxiffer  "their  locks  to  grow  long ;  they  shall  only  poll  their 
heads.*' — Mth  chatter. 

'  On  the  d^  of  August  15S3v  the  "  Slave  Emaiurination  Act  *  was  PfBcd, 
which  gave  freedom  to  every  slave  in  the  British  i  oloaies*— Oreuf  BritaiB 
voting  from  the  national  exchequer  no  less  a  sum  than  £30,00ii>,»)00  as  an 
indemniUcation  to  the  slave-owners.  Since  that  truly  ^tvat  Act*  slave  emand* 
pati<>n  has  become  general  throu^^hoat  the  worlds  In  Oiis  instance  at  least*  the 
enlightened  progTei<>s  of  humanity,  practically  setting  aside  the  dictum  of 
Sacred  S:riptujre  which  savs,  ''  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew  servant*  six  years  shall 
he  serve,  if  his  master  give  him  a  wifo,  the  wiie  and  chililren  shjdl  be  his 
masters :  and  if  he  plainly  say,  1  love  my  mabter,  my  wife,  and  my  chHdres,  thcB 
his  master  shall  bring  him  to  the  dooisoost  and  bore  his  ear  with  an  awl ;  sal  he 
shall  serve  him  for  ever. "  Again,  '*  li  a  man  smite  his  servant  or  his  maid  with 
a  rxl  that  he  ^lie  under  his  hanii  he  shall  be  punished^  but  if  he  continue  a  daj 
or  two  he  shall  not  be  punished^  f^  ha  if  hU  Mk/aey.**  As  the  commaadmcBts 
of  Moses  to  this  lay  ore  promulgated*  no  wonder  the  Southern  StiatiBS  <tf 
America  fought  for  slavery,  ;ftnd  the  Komaa  pdeethood  £or  supntmocy. 
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Twin-fikyeiy  destioyedy  oh !  glorious  isle, 
The  Soul,  the  Slave,  thou  hast  to  freedom  led. 
At  Eome's  poor  triumphs  thou  can'st  proudly  smile, 
Thy  Destinies  compare  and  trust  in  God  the  while. 

IV. 

Oh !  know  Him  heiter^  simpler  than  before, 
Th'  Ordaining  Spirit,  and  pervading  Soul — 
Of  storm  and  calm — around  thy  tidal  shore, 
Eternal  music  tells  thee  that  they  roll 
In  ceaseless  order,  beyond  man's  control — 
Hurl  from  His  Majesty  the  chains  of  State, 
In  truth  and  spirit,  teach  that  God 's  the  WhoUy 
And  tell  the  world  that  Deity 's  so  great, 
HU  Spirit  dare  not  be  approached  by  fdrm,^ — or  wait. 

V. 

Oh  !  wait  till  kindred  spirit  knows  the  truth. 
Poor  "  rites  and  fasts,^  and  vain  oblations  "  scom, 

1  "  Is  it  good  that  He  should  search  you  out?  As  one  man  mocketh  another 
do  ye  80  mock  Him." — Job. 

'*  Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear ;  hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor.  God  is 
not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent." 
— Moses. 

'*  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the 
Lord  do  all  these  things." — Isaiah. 

"  The  invisible  things  of  God  are  understood  through  the  things  which  are 
iseen.** — Paul. 

"  Reason  confounds  the  dogmatists,  nature  the  sceptics." — Pascal. 

"  Let  reason  be  kept  to,  and  if  any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it, 
let  the  Scripture  in  the  name  of  God  be  given  up." — Butler's  Analomf. 

"  Like  every  great  cause  whose  success  when  gained  is  for  ever,  this  one  also 
must  win,  not  force  its  wav."— Canning. 

"  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."— /saioA. 

**  Reason  is  allowed  to  be  the  principle  by  which  our  belief  and  opinion  ought 
to  be  regulated." — Reid's  Essays  on  the  Human  Mind. 

••  The  testimony  of  our  moral  faculty,  like  that  of  the  external  senses,  is  the 

testimony  of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  reason  to  rely  upon  it." — Ibid. 

"The  highest  pleasure  of  all  is  when  we  are  conscious  of  good  conduct  in  our- 

selv^,  this  in  Sacred  Scripture  is  called  *the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience'  " 

"The  Supreme  Being  who    has    given   us   eyes   to   discern  what  may  bo 

useful  and  what  hurtful  to  our  natural  life,  hath  also  given  us  this  light  within 

to  direct  our   moral   conduct."      '*It  is   the   candle   of  the   Lord  set  up 

within  us  to  guide  our  steps.     Other  principles  may  urge  and  impel,  but  only 

this  authorizes."      "The  happy  man,    therefore,   with  perfect  resignation, 

leaves  the  care  of  his  happiness  to  Him  who  made  him,  while  he  pursues  "ttith 

ardour  the  road  of  his  duty."— /W^.    For 

**  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right ]" — Moses. 

•  *'  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  1  a  day  for  a  man  to  afflict  his  said  t 

ii(  it  to  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrush,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and  ashes 


Creeds,  but  the  horn-books  of  reli^n'a  youth  ; 
See  the  poor  earage !  by  no  prieateraft  torn. 
Hear  God  in  winds,  ere  spiritnal  truth  was  born, 
Let  Ih;/  conceptioii  of  the  Onlainer  be 
Eleriwil  jnr,^res»,  dawning  like  the  mom, 
Upon  the  boaom  of  that  shoreless  sea. 
Which  shows  man's  soul  ite  own  progreauTe  Deatillf. 


nuder  himl  wtlt  thou  eall  Uiit  ■  fut,  uid  mn  acoeptftbla  da;  to  the  Loid]"-> 

lulnh  liiii. 

' '  Bring  no  more  mm  MaHaiui,  fnoiDH  1>  in  abomination  unto  me.  The 
new  mnoDj  anil  ubbatlu ;  th«  cailtiig  of  UMmMiea,  I  cannot  skbj'  with  ; 
)l  jj  an  iniquity,  nm  tKt  loltmm  iaetting,  Yoar  new  niooM.  and  your 
appointed  ieivU  inv  nntl  haietk;  thajrare  &  troable  onto  me,  I  bid  weary  tn 
b«>r  them.  Ami  whin  ji  «pr«ul  Fortli  jrout  huidi.  1  vlll  hide  mine  eyei  from 
you  ;  when  ye  moke  many  Jiraye™,  I  will  not  hear  yon."— ]«iBli  i. 

' '  I  hate,  I  denpisB  yoor  fenst  diys,  1  will  not  accept  them  ;  take  thou  awaj 
froiD  me  t\\e  iwi/i  of  Iky  amga,  wiith  the  Lonl" — Amoi  v. 

"  Do  ye  kitiriir  fire  in  mine  altiu  for  nn  " 

galtb  the  Lord  (if  Hofts,  neither  will  I  ai 
Malachi  I. 

"Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rama,  or  with  thousanda  of 
rlTersofoil!  He  liath  shown  thee.O  man,  what  iagood;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  dojvtUy,  and  to  lote  mercy,  and  to  walk  kumHy 
wilA  thy  Oal  f— Micah  vi. 

In  t)ie  face  of  such  true  e^ipresslona  attrihnteil  to  the  Deity,  by  the  inspired 
writers  of  Truth,  it  wae  painful  to  read  an  article  on  "  Kitual"  by  Mr,  Olad- 
atone  ;  that  the  late  Premier  of  this  great  nation  should  have  ahown  auoh  a 
wanlof  Divine  knowledge  and  true  perception  of  the  "unsearchable"  and 
iatanceiiKible  greatness  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  an  to  suppose  that  Ritual 
and  mere  form  liml  anything  to  do  with  the  true  worship  of  a  Spirit,  in  spirit 
anil  in  truth  I  He  says,  "  Ritual  is  a  healthy  movement,  for  it  girea  ns  a  more 
collected  act  of  worsliip.  when  we  enter  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  and  it 
rD<|Uire9  a  hiEher  staudanl  of  religious  practice,  if  we  stmly  by  rich  embellish- 
ments to  make  the  church  more  likt  IM  house  of  Ood,  and  the  services  in  it 
more  impressive  by  outward  signs  of  Uls  greatness  and  goodnea^  and  of  our 
littleness  and  meanness."  I  am  afraid  Jesus,  who  taught  by  the  traytiiU,  and 
preached  on  a  mount,  would  have  said — regarding  these  "  rick  enibtllishmentt," 
ami  mure  ■'iinpressiiJe  s/y/cs  of  worahip"— that  they  "  worshipped  they  know 
not  what,"  for  "  as  Ood  is  a  spirit,  he  can  only  be  worshippeil  in  miril  and  in 
truth,"  and  acconiing  to  Isaiah,  God  Himfelf^  (could  he  have  condescendBd  to 
have  spoken)  would  have  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  "where  is  the  house  that  ye 
have  built  unto  me)  and  where  is  the  plnee  of  niy  rest?  The  heaven  ia  my 
throne  nnil  tho  earth  ia  my  footstool."  Solomon  loo,  as  wise  a  man.  would 
have  said,  "  Lo,  the  Heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee  (God),  how  mnoh 
lee*  this  bouse  (or  temple)  that  I  have  buililed."  Nol  Mr,  Gladstone,  the  true 
Deily,  the  "  Unknown  God,"  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  it  ig 
qnlte  immaterial  to  Him  what  "rich  embellishments"  are  put  in,— thew,  Hg 
andTnith  abominates.  And  regarding  fasts,  Jeiebel,  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab, 
igst  the  first  who  instltuteda  fast;  and  a  pretty  use  she  made  of  It ! 
:  key-note  to  murtler  and  roblnsry,  see  1  Kings  xii.  And  the  dreadful 
of  the  Boly  Catholic  Chriilian  Chut\;h  were  generally  attended  with 
latt,  and  mockeries. 
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VI. 

Nor  halt,  until  by  piling  truth  on  truth, 
A  world-wide  temple  to  His  glory  built, 
As  high  as  heaven,^  but  nobler  far,  in  sooth. 
Than  airy  Babel  rose  on  pride  and  guilt. 
Thy  priesthood,  justice,  but  without  blood  spilt. 
Then  shall  the  House  of  God  by  soul  be  seen 
With  reason's  eye  and  truth's,  see  it  who  wilt, — 
How  poor  quoad  sacroHs — ah  !  how  poor  I  ween 
To  Thee,  oh  glorious  dome,  Christ's  roof-tree  o'er  the  green. 

VII. 

But  ah !  insult  not  God  !  if  praise  you  must — 
Can  soul  praise  sovl  by  Eitual's  petty  form  ? 
Hath  Hebrew  sacrifice  not  gone  to  dust  1 
Poor  blood-dyed  symbols  of  a  priest-ruled  woi^m,^ 
Like  Heaven's  weapon  flashing  through  the  storm, 
With  soul  half  blind,  and  ignorant  at  best, 
Who  to  their  guide  and  God  did  only  harm. 
Shall  sacred  Science  ^  on  such  always  rest  1 
Or  holy  Truth  be  poisoned  by  a  Papal  pest  ] 

1  *'In  mine  holy  mountain,  in  the  mountain,  the  height  of  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord  Grod,  th^re  shall  all  the  house  of  Israel  serve  nie.  There  will  I  accept 
them,  and  there  will  I  require  your  offerings,  and  the  first-fruits  of  your 
oblations,  with  all  your  holy  things.*' — Ezekiel  xx. 

*  "  Fear  not,  thou  loorm  Jacob,  and  ye  men  of  Israel ;  T  will  help  thee,  saith 
the  Lonl  thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Behold,  I  will  make  thee  a 
new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth  :  thou  shalt  thresh  the  moun- 
tains, and  l)eat  them  small,  and  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff ;  thou  shalt  fan 
them,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away." — Isaiah  xli.  **Soii  of  man,  the 
hoase  of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross  ;  all  brass,  and  tin,  and  iron,  and  lead 
in  the  midst  of  the  furnace  ;  they  are  even  the  dross  of  silver."— Ezekiel  xxii. 
"Whdrefore  I  gave  them  statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby 
they  should  not  live.  And  polluted  them  in  their  own  gifts,  and  caused  to 
pass  through  the  fire,  all  that  openeth  the  vx^fnbj  that  I  might  make  them 
desolate,"  (for  what])  "  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Tx)nl."— Ezekiel 
XX.  "One  hath  Committed  abomination  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  and 
another  hath  lewdly  defilwl  his  daughter-in-law,  and  another  hath  humbled 
his  sister,  his  father's  daughter." — Ibicl.  xxii.  "And  tmih  their  idoh  have 
they  committed  adultery." — Ibid,  xxiii.  As  there  is  nothing  true  but  truth, 
and  no  Go<l  but  the  one  living  and  true  Go<l,  it  is  clear  the  Bible  cannot  be 
read  literacy.  It  teems  with  true  metaphor  and  parable,  and  the  redemption 
of  the  world  by  Jesus,  or  Truth,  is  the  grandest  of  the  whole  when  really  under- 
stood. • '  To  whom  then  shall  ye  liken  Me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ]  saith  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel." — Isaiah. 

3  "  Behold  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  the  former  shall  not 
be  remembered  nor  come  into  mind." — Ibid.  "  I  am  a  stranger  on  the  earth, 
O  hide  not  Thy  laws  from  me." — Moses.  The  faculties  which  nature  hath 
given  us  are  the  only  engines  we  can  use  to  find  out  truth.  We  cannot  indeed 
prove  that  those  faculties  are  not  fallacious,  unless  God  should  give  us  new 
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^  YIII. 

Halt  not  until  this  spiritual  House  of  God 
Is  built  in  lights  on  Justice,  Truth,  and  Love, 
At  home  begin,  but  let  it  shine  abroad, 
And  show  the  world  thy  light  is  from  above, — 
The  mental  Fhcenix  from  its  burnt-out  grove ; 
With  ape-browed  Ignorance  hast  thou  well  b^;un, 
When  to  his  waste,  thou  sent  the  sacred  dove, 
From  Education's  ^  ark — which  back  shaH  come  anon. 
Thirsting  for  more,  till  Truth  and  God  be  found  in  one. 

IX. 

Then  churches  shall  be  schools — and  schools  indeed  1 
To  teach  one  creed,  the  truth,  the  law  of  Grod, 
How  mean  all  temples  ^  of  a  hydra  creed  ! 

faculties  to  sit  in  iudgement  upon  the  old.    But  we  are  bom  under  the  neoeadfy 
of  trusting  them.  — Reid's  Essays  an  the  Mind, 

"  In  nature  and  from  nature,  byscience  and  by  reason,  we  neither  have,  nor  cm 
possibly  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles.*' — Rev,  Baden  Powdl, 

'*  Men  may  dispute  about  things  which  have  no  existence,  but  cannot  diapate 
about  things  of  wnich  they  have  no  conception."— Reid's  Essays, 

1  Alluding  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  which,  althondi  im- 
perfect and  so  far  xmpopular^  still  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  lor  the 
education  of  the  people.  Wordsworth,  that  distinguished  philoeophical  poet, 
in  his  "  Excursion,"  writes — 

"  Oh  1  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledj^e  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  aUegiance,  shall  admit. 
An  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  her  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Who,  if  indeed  she  owns  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  providence,  will 
Grant  the  unquestionable  good." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Your  country  must  complete 
Her  glorious  Destiny  1  besin  even  now, 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  the  Egyptian  plague 
Of  darkness,  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe  makes 
The  brightness  more  conspicuous,  that  mvesta 
The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 
Now.  when  Destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit, 
Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 
The  powers  of  dvil  polity  were  given.'* 

t  As  aliealy  noted,  the  grand  old  BLble  truly  tells  ns  that  the  Almlg^tgr 
Oidaining  Spirit  gives  little  enoonngement  for  Modb  worship,  and  futo  la 
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Idolatry  may  worahip,  priestcraft  nod, 

Truth  yet  shall  swallow  them  like  Aaron's  rod ; 

"  temples  made  with  hands."    The  Old,  and  even  the  New  Testament  writers 
iioar  infinitely  above  mere  formality.    It  is  only  a  poor  sectarian  spirit  that 
grasps  at  such  petty  words  as  "  Where  two  or  throe  are  met  together  in  mv 
name,  there  shall  I  be  in  the  midst  to  bless  them  and  to  do  them  good,"  which 
is  quite  true  in  a  little  way,  bat  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God  is  everywhere^ 
throughout  Infinity  and  throughout  Eternity,  oUsnng  and  doing  good  to  aU. 
The  true  worship  of  the  true  God  takes  a  far  wider  range  than  sectarianism, 
if  we  would  only  studv  the  Scriptures  properly,    Gk)d  is  represented  truly,  by 
Jeremiah,  to  have  said  (no  matter  how),  ''Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saving, 
The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
these,"  and  demanding  in  anger  "  Is  this  house  which  is  called  by  my  Name 
become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyesi    Behold,  even  I  have  seen  it,  saith  the 
Loid.'*    "  Both  prophet  and  priest  are  profane,  yea !  in  my  house  have  I  found 
their  wick^ness,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vineyard, 
they  have  trodden  my  portion  under  foot,  tJiey  have  made  my  pleasant  portion 
a  desolate  wilderness."    And  the  same  prophet  as  truly  makes  God  say,  '*! 
will  nve  yon  pastors  acconling  to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with 
hnomedge  and  understandinq."    No  doubt  of  it,  and  the  time  is  cominff  fast. 
And  Ezekiel  even  more  plamly  said,  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  the 
shepherds y«c2  themMlves,  and  fed  not  my  /lock."    Also  with  grand  prophetic 
truth,  he  makes  the  Almighty  say  to  the  whole  human  race,  that  He  was  to 
teach  them  through  his  own  ordained  laws  Himse^.     *'/  will  feed  them  in  a 
sood  pasture,  /  will  feed  my  fiock,  and  I  will  cause  them  to  lie  down,  saith  the 
Lord  God."    Therefore  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  perpetual  fennent  which 
narrow-minded  Sectarianism  exhibits,  in  connection  with  its  temples  or  places 
of  worship  and  ritual  formality;  for  eveiy  human  being  is  a  temple  himself j  as 
Paul  truly  said  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  Uocl.'* 
Yes !  a  spiritual  one,  akin  to  the  Almighty's  own,  whose  soul  can  worship  the 
great  spirit,  within  itself  in  its  ovm  tempky  in  kindred  spirit  and  in  truth, 
anywhere  and  everywhere!    Christ  gave  us  a  noble  lesson,  His  pulpit  a  mount, 
and  the  roof  of  His  church,  the  azure  dome  of  heaven !    And  when  Jerusdem 
was  re-built,  the  great  multitude  assembled,  not  in  a  hand-built  temple,  but  in 
the  open  street,  where  Ezra  also  taught  the  ways  of  God  beneath  the  same  high 
roof,  "  And  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man  into  the  street 
before  the  water-gate,  and  Ezra  read  before  the  water-gate  from  the  morning 
till  midday,  before  the  men  and  women  and  those  that  could  understand,  he 
read  in  the  book  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them 
to  understand  the  reading :  then  he  said.  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink 
the  sweet,  and  send  portions  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared ;  for  the  day  is 
holy  unto  our  Lord,  neither  he  ye  sorry,  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength. 
And  idl  the  people  went  their  way  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  send  portions 
and  to  make  qreat  mirth,  because    they  understood  the  words  that  were 
declared  unto  them." — Nehemiah  viii.    Tliis  is  certainly  a  far  better  wav  of 
showing  appreciation  of  God's  goodness,  than  bowing  down  our  **  heads  like  a 
bulrush,"  or  sitting  on  "sackloth  and  ashes"  with  melancholy  and  "disfigured 
faces"  pretending  to  hold  •* fasts  which  are  an  abomination"  unto  Him! 
When  tne  old  patriarch  Jacob  lay  on  the  ground  to  sleep  with  a  stone  for 
his  pillow,  and  dreamt  his  vision,  it  was  beneath  the  same  wide  roof  of  heaven, 
he  grandly  and  truly  exclaimed,  **  This  is  none  other  but  the  House  of  Ood,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven"    And  even  when  Solomon  built  his  glorious  temple, 
he  seemed  to  doubt  of  its  propriety,  evidently  aware  of  its  absurdity,  unless  oa 
a  mere  monumental  altar,  for  he  exclaimed,  "  But  will  Ood  indeed  dwell  on 
the  eartht"     ''Who  is  able  to  build  Him  an  house,  seeing  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  Himi    Who  am  I  then  that  should  build  Him  an 
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Oh  !  guard  thy  yoatK  from  blind /ono/te  FaUh^ 
The  sleeping  smJce,  until  his  back  be  trod — 
Teach  them  in  simplicity  what  Jesus  saith, 
And  with  etdightened  soul,  the  motive  of  His  death. 

Then  shall  the  mental  world  by  truth  be  free, 

From  scheming  priestcraft — though  not  free  &om  sin ; 

Sin  is  the  crucible  of  mortality, 
'^  To  test  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  within, 

A  foe  to  conquer  or  we  cannot  win, 

The  individual  battlefield  of  all — 

Almighty  Soul,  God's  weapon  tmth^  begin 

Like  Joshua  at  Jordan,  break  the  thrall 
Of  sceptics,  bigotry,  ignorance,  grapple  till  they  fall. 

XI. 

And  oh  i  Britannia,  may  the  hope  be  thine, 
That  thou  by  God  wert  destined  to  be  free. 
Thy  wave-worn  rocks,  fulfilment  of  the  sign, 
His  sacred  symbol  ^  planted  in  the  sea, 
To  bear  Truth  s  holy  ark,  thy  glorious  Destiny  ! 


house,  mve  omljf  to  bum  taayiat  b^f\»re  kimt"  No  doabt  tMis  was  the  trae  use 
of  hU  uiagnitii-vut  temple.  And  the  Sacred  Scriptures  give  no  sa&ctioo  to 
these  varied,  eudleiu,  sei-tarian  erections — so-caUed  places  of  worship,  unlentbe 
worship  truly  be  in  '*  Spirit  and  enlightened  Truth."  Jesus  Himself  "ladied 
money H'hau^rH  out  of  the  temple.*'  anil  when  David  praised  God,  he  said,  *'In 
my  dibtreiM  1  oalle^l  upon  the  Lord,  and  cried  to  my  God  ;  and  He  did  hear  my 
voice  out  of  Ilijt  UmpUy  and  my  cry  diil  enter  into  His  ears.**  And  when  bis 
sou  **  went  to  liibeon  to  sai'htii.'e,  which  was  the  great  high  place,  a  thonaand 
Uumt-off«rLm;s  did  Solomon  offer  upon  thai  altar;  and  when  the  woman  of 
Samaria  Hpoke  of  going  to  her  petty  olaces  of  wonhip  to  praise  the  Afan^ty, 
Jesus  rebuked  her^  saying,  **  she  worshipped  she  knew  not  what.'*  But  m  lul 
this  there  is  iwi  vne  umxI  breathed  ayainjii  worship^  or  places  of  worship, 
provld«d  the  (/tui  and  t/n/y  essential  elemtiU  <//  wurship  is  there,  viz.,  the  spirit 
u/  Truth  and  :$iiuerity ;  all  else  is  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to  the  Beitj,  ihib 
Good.  Almighty,  pervading  ^irU  of  all.  to  Whom  every  place  is  alike 
consecrated  ami  holy.  God,  Christ,  the  Bible,  and  true  Beligton  are  themw 
too  real  and  too  great  to  admit  <^  even  the  shadow  of  mere  forxualitj. 

' '  We  do  them  wrong,  being  so  tna^estical. 
To  offer  them  the  show  of  violence, 
For  they  are  as  the  air  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery.'* 

t  *'  JothuA  Mud  unto  them^  lhL»  over  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  jour 
irod  into  the  uiidht  of  Jordan,  and  take  up  every  man  of  you  a  stone  upon  ycmr 
JthouUlers  that  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you.  And  the  children  of  Israel 
did  iks  Joohua  commanded,  and  took  up  twelve  stones  as  the  Lord  spdks  mito 
Joshuiv,  aud  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place 
where  the  lect  of  the  priests  which  bara  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ssood,  and  thtf 
art  there  unto  this  <itt^."— Joshwi  it. 
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So  shalt  thou  be  the  beacon  to  His  sheep, 
The  eye  through  which  Truth's  soul  shall  see 
The  State-crowned  Moses,  cradled  by  the  deep, 
Oh !  may  thy  vigilance,  like  its  billows,  never  sleep ! 

XII. 

But,  like  its  bosom,  hold  a  quenchless  fire 
Of  living  phosphor,  to  protect  the  right, 
When  fiivy's  dangerous  prow  would  dare  aspire,  ^ 

To  cleave  like  Satan  through  the  cloud  of  night. 
Be  Truth  thy  pillar  of  eternal  light — 
The  liquid  fo-e  of  everlasting  life — 
Then  shalt  thou  bear  His  sacred  ark,  in  spite 
Of  giant  Wrong  and  Europe's  banded  strife. 
Upheld  by  Truth,  the  soul  of  Eight,  War's  keen-edged  knife ; 

XIII. 

And  make  Sincerity  the  heavenly  cloud, 
The  spiritual  proof  that  God  is  worshipped  there, — 
In  Spirit,  praise.     Truth  never  prays  aloud. 
Like  Christ,  do  good,  and  praise  God  everywhere  ; 
But  oh  !  mock  not  by  formal,  soulless  prayer. 
Beware  of  Kitual,  for  Soul  is  free, 
And  flies  from  Formula  like  infected  air, 
See  its  own  likeness  mirrored  in  your  sea, 
Chainless,  yet  chained  to  Reason  and  Infinity. 

XIV. 

And  in  thy  steel-ribbed  arks  of  thousand^  keels. 
With  Trade,  bear  spiritual  Freedom  round  the  globe. 
Till  the  most  distant  rocky  island  feels 
True  Christian  sympathy  on  its  bosom  throb ; 
While  veins  electric,  like  a  girdled  robe, 
Shall  span  the  world  with  Truth's  magnetic  soul. 
Till  Science  reigns,  and  false  religions  probe 
With  the  Ordainer's  laws,  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  ever  onward  like  the  waves  of  progress  roll ! 

*  **  Arise,  get  you  np  unto  the  wealthy  nation  that  dwelleth  without  care, 
saith  the  Lord,  which  have  neither  gates  nor  bars,  which  dwelleth  alone." — 
Jeremiah  xlix.  Surely  our  own  great  littU  island,  which  hath  neither  gates 
nor  bars,  but  protected  by  the  heaving  deep,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  that 
wealthy  nation  which  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  concerning  Kedar  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Hazor.  Oh !  may  she  be  alive  to  the  greatness  of  her  past,  and 
be  worthy  of  her  future  destiny ! 

F 
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XT. 

STezt,  than,  ambitionB  Dihowr^  Inds  me  sing 
Thy  ^pnue,  first  ofijBpnng  of  rebeUioos  Sin, 
Thrfjn^  Adun  ^  destined  to  be  this  wotld'e  king  ; 
Bewail  of  Tyranny  when  you  begin. 
Vim,  human  silk-vorm,  thine  own  tomb  thoult  spin ; 
Htrike-fad,  and  goiged  by  selfish,  greedy  Rule, 
While  Bcnse  and  Justice  lie  entombed  within, — 
•  Vnmi  Disobedience  born,  rebellious  fool, 
niiriusmljer,  Toil, — ^not  Sbtii  and  Tyranny,  is  Heaven's  tooL 


XVI. 


rt* 


Thou  wouldst  1)0  lord  and  servant  both  in  one. 
Thou  ox  in  might  and  worth,  beware  of  Power, 
(}o  I  ^ivo  yon  yoke  your  reason,  tilling's  done ; 
Oil,  I^l>our  1  'tworo  a  proud  but  dangerous  hour, 
WhttU  Might  and  Uooson,  like  a  torrent,  pour 
Upon  the  quivering  reods  of  Privilege, 
And  rotten  (Kiats  of  tottering  Sinecure, — 

I  Thu  dtuirtto  of  Ooil  ti>  Adam,  tliat  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  was  to  gain 
lii^  bruiul,  iiuitv4ul  uf  bviug  a  cume.  is  the  greatest  blessing,  and  the  normal 
utudttittu  uf  luaii.  Hu  in  never  more  at  ea»o  and  bappv  than  when  actively 
utigttgud  ill  soiuo  ^^tuhll  iK^'u^iHtioii ;  it  is  Idleness  and  sloth  which  are  Satan^ 
touU,  aud  thu  voal  cunie  of  huuiauity.  not  honest,  dignified,  and  happy  Labour. 

(Ui'iliaUii  vfOH  uuturtauivil  ut  a  banquet  the  other  lUy  by  the  members  of  the 
ditrurent  trailo  !»(.u.''iotiu;t  in  Home,  when  he  gave  a  highly  chaiucteristic  speech 
full  uf  bouud  pruc'tiL-Jtl  McnMo.  The  diguitv  of  labour  was  the  ke>'note  m  his 
uddrc:i4.  Bu  a«lvL'as.l  the  woikhig  \uvu  of  ltU)me  to  teach  their  sons  to  work,  so 
a-s  Ui  uiiMui'c  thuui  an  honojit  if  lahorious  livelihood.  One  thing  had  been 
abuuiUiully  maniftMt  to  him  in  his  many  travt^ls-- workmen,  as  a  role,  were  able 
to  muiutuin  thoiudelvo«».  **  Out  of  every  100  emigrants  who  make  their  way  to 
AmiU'ica,  99  find  uiaplovmont  :m  workuMU  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Uterary 
uiuu,  ami  men  of  )H>ok  lujiniiug.  tu»  oftuu  put  to  great  straits,  and  e^ea  obUflea 
to  Nharu  Uio  working -muu'H  tuolu."  The  veteran  revolutionist  wiU  not  ^ow 
tliiit  Uii  iii  growing  Ic^  i-uvolutionury  with  advancing  years.  He  is  still,  aa  of 
old,  *'u  ruvolutiiiuiht  when  it  in  a  ({UOMtion  of  destroying  evil  that  good  may 
uuii^r."  On  tlie  rcligiomt  i[Uo«itioii  Oaribalili  a[)i)earH  to  have  spoken  with  less 
bittciuuss  Uiau  is  )u»  wont.  Poasibly  his  alliuuoe  with  Torlonia,  in  the  matter 
of  driiiiilikg  thu  Cumptigua,  m«iy  have  somewhat  softened  the  old  asperity.  He 
oonteuUxl  uimMilf  witJi  counMlliug  the  Komons  to  abandon  falsehood  and 
embriu'-o  the  iruth  in  religious  matters ;  acknowledged  the  service  which  fhe 
Papacy  hu<l  tloue  in  former  times;  but,  aa  its  day  was  past,  he  <j>Aqght  it 

Yet.  in  siiiU}  iif  tlu>  progress  of  Truth,  oven  in  yest«r«lay's  paper,  in  his  secoiid 
roiily  to  Nir.  OlaiUtone.  Dr.  Newman  su^s,  "1  have  never  had  a  momattft 
mUgiving  tluit  the  communion  of  Rome  is  tknU  ckudrck -iMch  the  Aagtdm  mi 
up  at  Pentccoatt  uuil  wluch  lUune  hat  Ike  itiio^ion  of  SMU^  and  ib&mtf^m 
Ci^vciuuits,  aud  the  I'cviMUd  law,  and  tha  serviM  qf  Omk**  Jm^.mmLUBtf^ 
rctiMinious  ut  this  time  of  day,  thoM  othsrwiastM)  *  '^  *" 

leuieuUy,  as  having  siguiiloauos. 


r. 


kS^.t: 
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Unless  the  soul  of  Justice,  like  a  wedge, 
By  God  be  driven  to  check  thee  on  the  crumbling  ledge. 

XYII. 

Kecall  the  time,  when,  grovelling  in  mire. 
Thy  parents,  Wealth  and  Learning,  nursed  thy  life. 
Till  man's  necessity  created  Hire, 
And  Nature's  hireling,  Trade,  created  strife  ; 
Then  heaven-bom  intellect  and  brain  were  rife 
With  all-ordaining  Science  for  thy  weal, 
Invention's  thrifty  Abigail  and  wife, 
Who  gave  thee  Nature's  treasures  and  her  wheel, 
And  even  condescended  at  thy  feet  to  kneeL 

XVIII. 

But,  ignorant  as  oxen  from  the  plough, 
To  scrateh,  not  till  the  soil,  thy  only  art. 
Thy  food,  the  generous  earth,  and  bounteous  bough, 
Thy  clothing,  nakednesSy  from  nature's  mart ; 
Till  serf-built  cities  spumed  thee  from  their  heart, 
A  wandering  Caliban  o'er  an  altered  world, 
Begging  for  leave  to  toil  (nay  !  do  not  start. 
Thou  thankless  despot  now)  till  Science  hurled 
Her  sacred  treasures  at  thy  feet,  and  plans  unfurled. 

XIX. 

The  Press,  eternal  Banian  of  the  brain, 
Hath  shed  onmiseient  leaves  in  thy  behalf ; 
Thy  handmaid,  Steam,  untiring,  nor  in  vain, 
Hath  swelled  with  mighty  strides  thy  conquering  staff. 
Poor,  pandering  statesmen,  heedless  of  thy  laugh, 
Still  nurse  the  Boa  that  their  breast  shall  sting, 
While  blind  philanthropists,  unknowing,  quaft' 
A  poisoned  chalice,  and  as  blindly,  bring 
A  gorgon  wreath  of  scorpions  for  man's  future  king. 

XX. 

And  "  Strikes"  thou  Satan  of  domestic  peace, 
Down  whose  ungrateful  throat  no  honour  pours, 
Whose  only  creed,  is  Capital  to  fleece, — 
Heedless  though  Famine  squats  around  thy  doors, 
And  sloth-fed  dmnkenness  with  triumph  roars. 
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While  lurking  Murder  leers  from  Envy's  eyes, 
And  ^(recn-eyed  Jealousy  her  poison  showers 
(Jn  thrifty  lianpincss,  which  always  flies 
When  *'  Hiriken*  her  demon,  enters,  or  with  Famine  dies. 

XXI. 

Tlmro,  mis  the  miner,^  with  his  stolen  power, 
'Twixt  Slotli  and  Drunkenness  defiant  stand, 
And  HpuniH  a  sliivoring  brother  from  his  door, 
AVho  bogM  Bomo  cheaper  fuel  at  his  hand, 
To  ntiiy  tho  wilful  famine  of  Demand  ; 
Smi  him  with  prido  the  poor  petition^  spurn, 
Thti  oiubryo  diMtpot  of  a  thriving  land, 
'rhrivin>;  na  Industry,  from  Labour  bom, 
HumiliiiM  though  |K>vorty  and  starving  infants  mourn. 

\  It  ia  lUulenUWo  U»M  th*»  too  pppvuleut  system  of  "striking,"  or  stopping 
\^tiiV,  ia  niio  of  thf>  k|;ivAt«»«t  i*nrw«  whioh  can  fall,  not  only  upon  domestic 
mHM,\,  V\\\  uhiiimtrlv  upi>u  the  nation  in  which  they  an?  indulged.  No 
»(4it%ii>i  )vUH\f  i«l  thiA  oiHiVl  lie  (siven  than  by  the  i\^al  miners  themselves.  During 
ihr  aioViMtJ  wiulev  *^i'  1S74%  the  pri^v  \^i  «!<i\%  T\^*e  to  mow  than  double  the  price, 
4kUvt,  ti*  kerp  the  piuv  at  th)^  taitime  vitch,  the  miners  would  not  work  more 
iUau  tv'Ui  autl  ii\e  h.^ux^  a  «l]i\ » j'%'f \.Art.|r  htfyin^  h»A^klkf  f>.yfi}f,  and  demanding 
u»\uv  \^Ac;v«  t\M  li»c  short  tiu^e  than  the  iv*ru!ar  day**  wv^rk.  No  doubt  coal- 
^umii^  u  A  ser>  ti>ii\<  xVvi»,i\AtivU\.  ai^l  d<^s«fT>■w  to  be  w^U  paid ;  but  on  (kit 
wv^k^^Mi  lhe>  tvtx'Xe  ihrv^Y^b  all  the  mJe*  of  justi.-e,  bnnianitv.  and  pmdeno*. 
kiut  akv>t^'-v.*;  •."  .•*V'\ft-"A-i'  ».*»  iu  tbe  ^^a:u^f  of  :h:zps.  tvaiervd  ineTitably 
irtu^uli'is?  i'S  tNe  AV,  >fc*.>r*  A-'-v.v^h:y  Ov>i,  %>„->  ru:"k-v.<  ^y  perpetual  and 
k'^iuutA'^A'  vo\\r*\  •i\'vxivL<7<!*  lix*  ;v.>'.;»v»  e^rr  ,*s%-jir'.\  :o  a  b.:i:ber  a&l  Wrter  state 
.•*  tV,^:^'*  \s^i  A'v  v><  s*tb<r  ».>.»«:•,•£*  *'if  Vdo-i^i  li>:ir  free  frm  the  samr 
^.•lkUK\  *.^.MUst.\\S  ^^^  ^."CTs  .'A  *\-r^.  JL::^i  .ie!:::^a;^-lj=^  ■:?  "striki^i"  for  mow 
\i4>  Vk'U'.'A  \>.%..\  <iii.\\\-\xi-^  jjx  *\T^l  >y  A^ctrt.-^  Vs*  eiwa^e  v-vrtazr  eJte&STe 
|nm4  s"**.^  »».'i/:'.*.5vv.  Vi      O^v.'ji:  V/  :>j,>  s'jj:  vf*-s:<r:  5  42x1  buaefil  sy«e=.  a  eon- 

VvSivx»».  ',*j  V'lJ.s  tiS-'^r  ,'i?rt:tt  i.'?i'ir.t7>>  *':»  ,**•:  <B«.*rjs.  asi  :5*  ±:rnadent 
ys'^LvV  iwv.'.x  -jj-va  'j-^^  L*;.';  Y}ix<'^  'jiS-'Jir  \x^^  s».*  bjd^  :  :t  »  iesjciwd  to 
\'i'i.'t.v.t     ■.*.i  i..';>.*;  '^^1%K  jx  ,';i  •.-)<  >f,'>*  J.:^i.  ':t  :'icr  ■:«.;:;;  :i\  laixjiry. rLinSeti 

-  K^s*  is,  i  •vj  •  xiiji'Vj  ■vik'v'Civo  ,«!  l^"»tH  ^rj^nii:*  if.vjpsfswii  *?a-  rather 
^i/u^ii-i^  ot;»»  '.i.ij  ■•  'iiiWi  *f»A  'WiWiti  "w  'nviL,-*!  '  "Jf .'Ujirj  "Jw  ijnjocencT  cJ 
uXkw'-    1./  Cio.  .'i    '.      i»">v.'iu  'n/*»»  ikv   ^'*'ufJi    Ji  fiiiL'.LT*  ti  T*w  r«sdjp;n.  ts 

WiJ    /•.»»  *--lc  '«ilii  k-iu  ■iiw»'!;i>  •.•■|»X'J«5li«.^  'A.»i-'-'«y«    /i    'iuuik:ii«i  -Ulall   inow  v^fpr 

Ai:w».,  fciiu  ■• '::!»;  ^iv.iKu  :*>i  Vuiiii"*  ^oiji*.. '  ^ /j-  A%i-*t\,  "^Mu  inntiiin]^  ;ra.^ 
kito   o»v,  >u*iJ  V.c^&  )vi  'ic^'Uii^  wVUi'Ntf,  )i-*ii);ti»}i;  -)««u-;:Uiu   utu  llar^ti^  ami 

>i«»i*S     '>i«.tM4      ii    'ilo     >^!«ar    >l    Vih.*    "flew     fc   'V   -vlilt;    'llnll     •    *Hft>lll'»3    ■iUIU'THnit. 

iMyiuviij-  4<th  'Jh:  'liLioucij  [iuii>OM;fr  H  hi&  -.'itiiwiivr .  .t  >  iuiy  viico  man 
i4;ji*MjiK  Trwiu  !iia  irtM  uiumou,  ukI  'iniitigok  ii  -MOiiimi  .uaotcuvt:,  ')X6X  'le  tiKb 
MAUMihu«ii  iliU»  a*  ii  hf*  lli«M  ^IIMd«i  U/UiuUlll.'" 
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XXII. 

But  Labour's  noble  spirit  shall  awake, 
From  sloth-drugged  sleep  of  sudden  press-fanned  power. 
Remember  Babel !  like  a  giant  shake 
Away  all  firebrands  from  thy  prosperous  hour, 
Or  dread  the  destined  doom  of  Babel's  ^  daring  tower  ; 
See,  how  the  Temple  rose  on  wiser  Toil, — 
Thy  prudent  handmaid,  who  her  blessings  shower 
Upon  thy  head,  thine  own  eternal  foil. 
As  Strikes  are  bom  from  Sloth,  and  Envy's  hound.  Turmoil. 

XXIII. 

From  serpent  Anarchy  and  Eebellion  sprung, 
No  blessings  follow  in  their  sullen  train. 
As  Satan,  envious  till  Contentment 's  stung, 
And  pierced  Invention's  heaven-bom  busy  brain, 
And  torn  from  Industry  her  guiding  rein. 
By  calm,  untiring  order  the  Ordainer  rules, 
And  only  such  shall  everlasting  reign  ; 
His  lessons  take — but  oh,  beware  of  fools  ! 
Who,  for  their  selfish  ends,  make  "  Unii/n  "  forge  their  tools. 

XXIV. 

See  patient  Industry,  and  her  sturdy  son 
Success,  and  cheerful  daughter  Peace  walk  forth, 
Enjojring  blessings  which  contentment  won, 
Careful  and  happy  in  her  frugal  worth ; 
Her  needle  Diligence  still  pointing  north. 
To  warn  humanity  that  Duty  leads 
Alone  to  happiness,  her  certain  birth ; 
Oh  !  Labour,  listen  while  thy  sister  pleads, 
And  show  that  sure  rewards  will  follow  patient  deeds. 


1  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  ns  make  hrick,  and  bum  them 
thoroughly,  and  thejr  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar.  And 
they  said.  Let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ; 
and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
And  th«  Lord  said.  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language, 
and  this  they  begin  to  do  ;  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from  them, 
wldch  they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down  and  confound  their 
language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  they  left 
off  to  build  the  city." — Genesis  xL 
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XXV. 

Great  Labour,  pause  not  in  thy  destined  might. 
But  oh  I  remember  thou  wert  born  from  Toil, — 
Spurn  not  thy  parent  if  thou  would  be  right, 
Nor  give  dull  Sloth  unholy  cause  to  smile, 
Kor  stab  Supply  with  knife  of  selfish  GuUe. 
Let  peaceful  Industry  and  Justice  guide 
The  future  ^  Destiny  of  this  glorious  isle. 
So  may  she  rule  with  dignity  and  pride, 
And  peaceful  Commerce  nobler  than  her  navies  ride. 

XXVI. 

By  sweat  of  brow,  or  brain>  man  wins  his  bread, 
His  normal  state  to  toil,  ordained  by  Grod, 
To  rain  His  chiefest  blessings  on  his  head. 
The  great  physician  Sleep  makes  light  the  load 
Of  life — Contentment  makes  a  blest  abode. 
Like  Jacob's  son*  work  heavenward  in  your  toil. 
Let  sacred  Duty  be  your  constant  goad. 
The  road  of  Labour, — Peace,  pave  not  with  guile, 
If  titled  Care  you  knew,  you  would  contented  smile. 

XXVII. 

Be  not  like  Babel,  oh !  thou  god-built  state. 
Built  up  on  envy  of  another's  sphere, 
Bemember  wisely  Adam's  destined  fate 
Comes  near  Truth  with  each  revolving  year ; 
Enjoy  its  blessings,  and  renounce  thy  fear. 
See  what  the  prophet's  servant^  gained  by  greed; 
God's  sleepless  eye  is  ever  watching  near, 

1  '*Thii8  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
ten  men  shall  take  hold  out  of  all  languages  of  the  nations,  even  shall  tiike  hold 
of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying,  We  will  go  with  yon ;  for  we  have  heard 
that  God  is  with  you."  **  And  I  will  cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the 
horse  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  battle-bow  shall  be  cut  off :  and  he  shall  speak 
peace  unto  the  heathen ;  and  his  dominion  shall  be  from  sea  even  to  sea,  and  nt>m 
the  river  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." — 2Sechariah  ix.  "The  nation  and 
kingdom  that  will  not  serve  God  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted. — Isaiah  Ix. 

'  "And  Jacob  called  his  sons,  and  said,  Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I 
may  tell  you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days."  "  Issachar  is  a 
strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  vxu 
good,  and  ihe  land  that  it  vxu  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and 
became  a  servant  unto  tribute."— Gen.  xlix.  **  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy 
light  by  day ;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy 
(jod  tl^  glory."— Isaiah  Ix. 

*  "  He  went  in,  and  stood  before  hit  znaater ;  and  Elisha  said  onto  him. 
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To  punish  selfishness  like  a  blasted  seed, 
For  every  mean  Qehazi  gets  his  wage  indeed ! 

ZZVIII. 

Here  let  me  pause  and  rest  my  rhyming  wing, 
Ere  she  essay  another  wavering  flight, 
For  Soul  instinctive  prompts  her  on  to  sing 
Of  Day  eternal,  or  of  endless  Night. 
Oh !  teach  her.  Truth,  to  use  her  pinions  right. 
In  soaring  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  here. 
With  wearied  energies  and  waning  sight, — 
A  life  of  turmoil  haus  destroyed,  I  fear. 
The  poor  poetic  structure  ^  which  my  muse  would  rear. 

XXIX. 

But,  like  a  galley  of  a  thousand  oars. 
The  Hebrew  Bible  down  the  stream  of  Time 
Hath  come,  and  reached  Truth's  everlasting  shores, 
Proclaim  its  destiny — oh,  Thought  sublime, 
Thy  fragments  scatter  on  my  humble  rhyme. 
Let  sleepless  Science  ever  onward  roll. 
And  bear  it  to  its  own  immortal  clime, 
Some  future  spirit  yet  shall  reach  the  goal, 
And  find  eternal  Truth,  the  science  of  the  Soul. 


Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi  ?  And  he  said,  Thy  servant  went  no  whither. 
And  he  said.  Went  not  my  heart  with  thee  when  the  man  turned  again  from  his 
chariot  to  meet  thee  ?  The  leprosy  therefore  of  Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee, 
and  unto  thy  seed  for  ever.  And  he  went  out  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white 
as  snow." — 2  Kings  v.  After  Elisha  had  cured  Naaman  of  liis  leprosy,  and  would 
accept  of  no  reward,  Gehazi  ran  meanly  after  Naaman*s  chariot  pretending  he 
was  sent  by  his  master  to  seek  two  talents  of  silver  and  two  changes  of  gar- 
ments. Naaman,  like  a  man  of  honour,  willingly  doubled  the  request,  and 
bound  four  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags,  which,  with  the  garments,  Gehazi 
Hellishly  and  meanly  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  thus  not  only  stealing  the 
money,  but  tending  to  low^er  his  master's  reputation  in  the  mind  of  Naaman. 
But  hiis  dishonesty  met  its  just  reward,  for  "as  the  partridge  sittetli  on  eggs 
and  hatcheth  them  not;  so  he  that  gathers  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall 
leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  like  a  fool." — 
Jeremiah  zvii. 

*  The  whole  idea  of  this  hurriedly  written  and  very  imperfect  Canto  was 
taken  from  the  visit  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay  last  September. 
That  as  those  magnificent  iron-clarls  had  superseded  our  old  and  boasted  toooden 
walls  in  matters  of  warfare,  so,  in  kindred  progressive  spirit,  questions  regarding 
commerce,  and  what  is  vainly  supposed  Orthodox  belief  in  matters  of  religion, 
are  yet  destined  to  undergo  as  great,  nav,  a  greater  revolution.  But  always 
for  the  better  and  truer  knowledge  of  God  and  His  Divine  laws. 
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XZX. 

The  Present  flutters,  like  a  restless  bird, 
Twixt  two  Eternities,  the  Future  and  the  Past, 
On  Truth  afraid  to  rest,  by  Priestcraft  scared. 
Well  knowing  that  its  power  must  cease  at  last. 
Grod's  sacred  weapon  Truth  is  drawing  fast, 
To  wave  around  that  time-honoured  noble  prow. 
Which  hangs  suspended  from  its  rugged  mast ; 
The  Hebrew  statesman  of  the  past,  even  now 
Still  holds  Religion's  helm,  which  Science  takes  in  tow. 

XXXL 

Yes !  down  Time's  river,  over  Eden^a  bar, 
On  to  the  estuary  of  eternal  Tay, 
The  galley  comes,  "  brought  to  "  by  Truth  and  War, 
Which  steam  triumphant  up  Saint  Andrews  Bay, 
Whose  ruins  prove  poor  Priesthood's  broken  sway. 
Which  scowl  to  see  yon  ancient  galley  there. 
Disarmed,  alas  !  for  it  hath  served  its  day ; 
Gone,  both  Mosaic  rite  and  Papal  prayer, 
Blown  by  the  guns  of  Time  and  Science  in  the  air. 

XXXIL 

Spare,  Devastation,^  spare  thy  giant  gun, 

Nor  to  Oblivion  hurl  that  sacred  keel 

Which  Time  hath  plowed,  and  Science^  all  but  won ; 

1  The  *  *  Devastation  "  ia  the  heaviest  turret  iron-cUid  in  the  British  navy.  She, 
along  with  the  **  Sultan,"  «  Triumph,"  «  Resistance,"  *'  Monarch,"  "Aginco»irt," 
and  "  Northumberiand,"  with  their  paddle  steam-tender  "  Lively,"  comprised 
the  Channel  Squadron  which  anchored  in  St.  Andrews  Bay  in  September  1874 
(the  origin  of  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  canto).  On  which  occasion  no 
fewer  than  12,000  people  visited  the  "Devastation"  from  steamers,  besides 
about  ^00  from  fishing-boats  and  pleasnre-boats. 

s  Some  writers  say  the  Bible  is  utterly  void  of  scientific  tmth,  as  it  jars 
with  geology,  and  instance  the  figurative  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days  as 
an  example ;  also,  because  the  globe  is  represented  as  flat,  to  be  seen  from  a 
high  mountain,  as  Satan  is  represented  as  having  said  to  Jesus ;  and  ridicule 
the  molten  firmament  of  Moses,  and  even  of  Job,  and  laugh  at  the  *•  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  l)eing  laid  in  tJte  sea*'  etc.  But  let  the  old  Bible  be  properly 
read  with  the  mental  eye  of  enlightened  reason  and  truth,  without  creed- 
crammed  bigotry,  or  atheistical  prejudice,  and  its  ponderous  metaphorical 
breadth  of  style  taken  into  consideration,  it  stands  peerless  and  alone,  a  book 
for  aU  Htm  and  af'ioays  true,  though  not  to  be  read  literally.  Read  any  of  th** 
best  of  even  modem  poets  literally,  without  allowance  for  their  beautiful 
figurative  imagery,  and  instead  of  poetry,  their  writings  would  sink  into  men* 
fable.  But  even  regarding  the  true  science  of  this  globular  world  of  ours,  and 
for  which  Galileo  was  imprisoned  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  day,  what  better 
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Oh !  turn  away  with  reverence  thy  deadly  steel, 
Behold  God's  holy  ark,  man's  infant  weal, 
Which  bore  His  banner  through  a  heathen  age  ; 
In  it  behold  thy  future  doom,  and  feel 
A  turret  greater  still  shall  warfare  wage. 
For  War  and  Truth  march  on  like  Time  past  every  age. 

XXXIII. 

Oh  !  tow  her  back  again  to  Edeji's  gate. 

Whence  flowed  life's  river  like  a  human  Tay, 

Doubt  Satan's  power  to  war  with  God  and  Fate, 

Or  Adam  drive  from  Paradise  away — 

Say,  could  a  serpent  swallow  up  Saint  Andrews  Bay  ? 

scientific  result  is  yet  known  than  what  Job  tells  us,  that  **  Qod  stretcheth  out 
the  north  over  the  empty  pkue,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothi'ngt"  What 
more  than  this  doth  science  know  yetl  And  asks  man,  **  Where  wast  thou 
when  I  (God)  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  1  Whereupon  are  the  founda- 
tions thereof  fastened  1  Or  who  laid  the  comer-stone  thereof?  Or  who  shut 
up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth  as  if  it  issued  out  of  the  womb  ? 
Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs  of  the  seal  or  hast  thou  walked  in  searcli 
of  the  depth  I  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ]  or  hast  thou 
seen  the  doors  of  the  shauow  of  death  1  Hath  the  rain  a  father]  or  who  hath 
begotten  the  drops  of  dew  1  Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ice  1  and  the  hoar- 
frost of  heaven,  who  hath  gendered  it  ?  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of 
heaven  ?  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  on  the  earth  1 "  No  doubt  the 
search  after  truth  has  found  out  much  more  than  the  figurative  writer  of  Job 
could  possibly  have  known,  still,  as  regards  the  immutable  line  which  shall 
stand  to  eternity  betwixt  man  and  infinity,  it  remains  as  unsearchable  as  ever, 
although  his  peering  soul  shall  never  rest  satisfied  until  it  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  margin  of  it.  And  speaking  in  metaphor  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Deity,  Job  says,  *'  Hell  is  naked  before  Him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering  ; 
He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  His  thick  clouds,  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under 
them ;  He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds  until  the  day  and  night 
come  to  an  end.  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  astonished  at  his 
reproof ;  He  divideth  the  sea  with  His  power,  and  by  His  understanding  He 
smiteth  through  the  proud ;  by  His  spirit  He  hath  ganiished  the  heavens. 
Lo !  these  are  part  of  His  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  % 
Shall  any  one  teach  God  knowledge]  What  is  the  Almighty  that  we  should 
serve  Him,  and  what  profit  should  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  ]  As  high  as 
heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ]  Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  Whence 
then  Cometh  wisdom]  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding]  seeing  it  is  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  the  living.  And  unto  man  He  said,  Behold  !  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  is  wisdom^  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding,  for  there  is  a 
spirit  in  many  and  the  inspiratum  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding. 
Great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do  the  ag^  understand  judgment.'* 
What  better  proof  can  be  got  of  the  true  science  of  the  Bible  than  its  vitality. 
It  Is  based  so  much  on  the  science  of  God's  truth,  that  it  seems  to  be  penned 
to  live  for  ever,  and  like  the  azure  face  of  the  ocean,  ever  fresh,  be  it  storm  or 
calm.  It  has  seen  idolatry  perish,  the  Mosaic  law  '*  waxed  old  and  done  away 
with;*'  it  has  shivered  to  atoms  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Christian  popery, 
and  is  now  cleaving  its  way  to  free  the  soul  of  man  from  every  priestly 
thraldom. 
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Thoee  very  rains  blush  to  see  the  galley  there. 
Sad  relics  of  the  Levites*  buried  sway, 
Whose  hoary  heads,  to  every  storm  laid  bare, 
Still  mournful  point  their  fingeis  to  a  purer  air. 

XXXIV. 

Stem  moralistB  of  Arrogance  and  Pride 
Stand,  trembling — monuments  in  th'  autumn  blast — 
Ashamed  to  see  that  ancient  galley  ride. 
So  like  themselves,  a  relic  of  the  Past, 
Like  theirs,  her  mission  done,  and  moored  at  last, — 
Poor  humbled  Popery,^  you  well  may  stare. 
To  see  yon  rugged  baige  with  scarce  a  mast, 
What  would  Hiy  Bulls  and  priest-load  Canons  there  7 
The  rifled  tubes  of  Truth  would  blow  them  in  the  air. 

XXXV. 

Her  sun  is  set,  her  bloody  work  is  done, 
like  Joshua's,  set  on  Gibeon's  crimson  hill. 
And,  Papal  worm,  iliy  chrysalis  is  spun, 
No  more  the  Ultramontane's  creed-bound  will 
Dare  mimic  God  !  his  slaughtered  bulls  are  still. 
Poor  "  Vatican  Decrees,"  thy  thunder's  vain, 
No  more  thy  dupes  dare  Scripture  quote,  to  kill, — 
Gone,  like  the  smoking  symbol  *  of  thy  reign. 
The  power  for  ever  gone,  and  only  forms  remain. 

1  Popery  has  had  too  much  of  the  arrogant  spirit  of  the  "  wicked  woman  " 
of  Scripture,  Athalia  the  mother  of  Jehu,  who.  when  her  son  waa  dead,  and 
found  she  could  no  longer  reign  over  Israel.  '*  arose  and  destrojfed  all  the  seed 
royal,'*  But  she  met  her  reward,  for  the  people  "laid  hands  on  her,  and  she 
went  by  the  way  bv  the  which  the  horses  came  mto  the  king's  house,  and  there 
was  she  slain. — 2  Kings  xi.  As  aU  wicked  intolerance  and  presumption  deserve 
to  be. 

s  When  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  elected,  the  ceremony  of  consecration  is  very 
splendid,  and.  to  Roman  Catholics,  vei^  impressive.  One  of  the  ceremonies, 
that  of  burning  a  bunch  of  flax  before  him.  with  the  words,  *'  Holy  Father,  thus 
passeth  awav  the  glory  of  the  world,"  has  often  been  cited  for  its  highly 
symbolical  character,  as  weU  as  for  its  dramatic  effect.  The  Ultramontanes 
hold  the  Pope  to  be  supreme-superior  to  general  councils,  and  independent  of 
their  decrees,  maintaimng  that  he  is  the  source  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the  Church, 
and  that  the  bishops  derive  their  power  through  him  from  Christ  The 
Vatican  is  the  principal  palace  of  the  Pope  in  Rome,  from  whence  he  issues  his 
superior  decrees,  hence  the  title,  "  Vatican  Decrees."  It  is  humiliating  for 
humanity  to  see  people  at  this  time  of  day,  maintaining  that  these  decreei  ore 
like  the  immutable  ordinations  of  God,  infalUbU. 
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ZXXYL 

Last  remnant  of  the  Hebrew's  sacred  shrine, 
The  restless  peering  of  the  human  soul, 
"Which  ever  upward  soars  on  wings  Divine 
In  search  of  Truth,  God's  destined  goaL 
Could  Isaac's  knife,  or  Jephtha's  vow  control 
The  soul  of  Truth,  the  God  we  now  revere  ? 
Who  needs  no  sacrifice,^  kind  spirit  of  the  whole, 
We  know  His  order  moves  from  year  to  year, 
With  reason  like  our  own,  which  yet  shall  banish  fear. 

^  After  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  note  about  the  God  of  truth  despising 
fasts  and  sacrifices,  it  is  an  insult  to  reason  to  suppose  that  the  incarnate 
Almighty  Deity  would  have  expressed  Himself  to  man  in  the  following  terms, 
or  that  they  can  be  read  literally.  Speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  Jeremiah  says, 
*^  This  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  a  day  of  yengeance,  that  He  may 
ayenge  Him  of  His  adversaries;  and  the  *  Sword'  shall  devour  ^  and  it  shall 
be  satiate  and  made  drunk  with  their  blood  ;  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  hath  a 
socr^Sctf  in  the  north  country." — Chap.  xlyi.  And  regarding  the  murder  of 
Moab,  God  is  represented  to  haye  said,  *'  Cursed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of 
the  Lord  deceitfully,  and  cursed  be  he  that  keepeth  back  his  '  Sicord '  from  blood. " 
—Jeremiah  xlviiL  And  in  the  18th  chapter  he  makeK  the  All-wise,  Just,  Good 
God  say,  *'  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom.  If  it 
<!o  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voicey  I  will  repeiU  of  the  good." 
Although  Moses  distinctly  and  truly  says,  "  God  is  not  a  man,  nor  the  son  of 
man  to  repent."  "I  said  I  would  benefit  them,  therefore  deliver  up  their 
children  to  famine,  and  pour  out  their  blood  by  the  force  of  the  *  Sword  ; '  and 
let  their  wives  be  bereft  of  their  children,  and  be  widows,  and  let  their  men  be 
l«ut  to  death,  let  their  yoimg  men  be  slain  by  the  'Sword'  in  battle."  And 
the  50th  chapter  makes  God  say,  *  *  A  '  Sword  *  is  upon  the  Chaldeans,  saith  the 
Lord,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  upon  her  princes,  and  upon 
her  wise  men.  A  '  Sword  *  is  upon  the  liars,  and  they  shall  dote  ;  a  *  Sword ' 
is  upon  her  mighty  men,  and  they  shall  be  dismayed  ;  a  '  Sword '  is  upon  their 
horses,  and  upon  theii*  chariots,  and  upon  all  the  mingled  people  that  are  in 
the  midst  of  ner,  and  they  shall  become  as  women ;  a  '  Svx/ra'  is  upon  her 
treasures,  and  they  shall  be  robbed."  And  the  prophet  even  makes  Gotl 
ironical  with  the  **  Sicord"  for  in  his  message  to  the  Hebrews  lie  says,  "  Behold, 
I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  lx)rd,  to  the  *  Sword,'  to  the  pestilence, 
and  to  the  famine."  And  again  in  solder  earnestness  He  is  made  to  say  con- 
cerning even  his  own  people  the  Jews  (chap,  xv.),  ''Then  said  the  I>ord  unto 
me  (Jeremiah],  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  l>efore  me,  my  mind  could  not 
be  toward  this  people,  cast  them  out  of  my  sight.  Such  as  are  for  death  to 
dergth,  such  as  are  for  the  '  Sword,'  to  the  '  Swonl,'  and  such  as  are  for  famine, 
to  famine,  and  such  as  for  captivity,  to  captivity.  I  will  appoint  over  them 
four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord ;  the  *  Stoord'  to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  and  the  beasts  of  the  earth  to  devour  and  destroy ;  '  nay,  he 
even  is  represented  to  have  said  He  would  send  a  "  *  Sword '  to  destroy  the 
soul."  After  all  this,  it  is  easily  seen  where  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
got  the  figurative  "  Svxyrd"  of  Jesus,  for  Ezekiel  is  almost  as  j»rolific  with  this 
metaphorical  weapon  as  Jeremiah  ;  but  any  man  of  reason  must  see  that  the 
Lord  here  is  merely  figurative,  for  the  same  projjhet  also  makes  God  say, 
**  Return,  thou  backsliding  Israel,  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Ix)nl,"  also  *'  I  am 
the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-hindjiess,  judgment,  and  righteousness  in  the 
earth."    And  which  is  the  real  God's  truth  without  any  figure  at  all.    Job 
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DESTINY, 


XXXVII. 

SUMini  t<)  tho  "  Sultan,"  where  the  Koran  lies 
!)('(•))  in  tlic,  hf)l<l  of  Huperstitious  Fear, 
AihI  tow  the  rt'lic,  ito  Time  swiftly  flies, 
A  nil  Ii'.'ivcH  yon  Ixith  astern  and  far  in  rear, 
'i'lin  ('rcisM  (iml  (-resrent,  give  them  both  a  bier 
Witliin  yon  Huorftl  tonih,  which  dyed  with  bhx^l 
(Vmti'nding  bigot  crtH'ils  for  many  a  year, 
Tiiko  '•  'i'riumph  "  with  you  on  the  mental  flood, 
Flow  with  tlie  Ntri'am  of  Fate,  where  dark  "Resistance"  rode. 

XXXVIII. 

llwd  not  the  "Monari'h,"'  which  cnnrn-henry  rides 

Itt^twixt  ;v^^/ll/^f•  ami  man's  progn^ssive  soul. 

Mooned  'twixt  opposing  Polity,  besides 

tier  IVstinv  shall  Trade  control. 

I'nlcss  tlut  •'  .Agincourt's  "  rt\i  Ihtt-'  will  roll. 
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By  gale  of  conquest,  on  to  murderous  war, 
To  reach  a  phaiitom,  eyer-shifting  goal. 
Oh  !  not  like  thine  Trade's  bright  imperial  star, 
Which  guides  to  certain  peace  the  mariner  afar. 

XXXIX. 

Send  "  Lively  "  pioneers  (war's  swift  express) 
Like  steam-winged  petrels  o'er  the  ocean's  breast, 
Or  iron  Jackals  to  the  quarry  press. 
That  Britain's  lion  may  securely  rest, 
Hunting  for  peace,  or  war  with  equal  zest, 
See  grim  "Northumberland,"^  with  latent  power, 
So  calmly  slumbering  on  her  liquid  nest. 
Whose  rugged  bosom  can,  in  danger's  hour, 
A  British  Vulcan  prove,  or  hurl  death's  leaden  shower. 

XL. 

Oh  !  may  the  ensign  she  so  proudly  bears 
On  giant  fingers  ^  ominously  high, 
Like  bloody  "  Agincourt's  "  twin  hand  in  air. 
Be  like  Belshazzar's  warning  on  the  sky ; 
That  all  armadas  shall,  divided,  fly, 
Wrecked  on  the  Scylla  of  Invasion's  hope, 
And  Conquest  scatter  piecemeal,  far  and  nigh, 
Thy  heaving  empire  giving  sacred  scope 
To  waft  God's  spiritual  light,  that  none  in  darkness  grope. 

XLI. 

Fulfilment  glorious  of  the  prophet's  dream. 
The  greater  miracle  of  Truth  makes  iron  swim — 
How  poor  Elisha's  power  to  thine  almighty  Steam, 
With  ocean's  battling,  his,  a  streamlet's  brim. 
Bore  but  an  axe — thou  wafts  lieligion's  hymn, 

1  The  county,  as  weU  as  the  iron-cla*l  whose  name  it  bears,  possesses  tlie 
Utent  elements  of  war.  About  a  third  of  the  areA  of  the  wliole  county  is 
occupied  by  moorland,  and  has  a  rugged  and  barren  aspect,  but  along  the 
Cnmoerlana  border  the  brokeu  and  bleak-looking  hills  are  most  valuaWe  for 
their  lead  mines.  Allenheads,  the  centre  of  the  lead-mining  district,  is  the 
highest  inhabited  »pot  in  England,  V>eing  1400  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
Hoath-east  portion  of  the  county  forms  a  part  of  the  great  Northumberland  and 
Durham  coal-field,  which  was  estimated  to  have  produced  in  18(32  upwanls  of 
20.000,000  tons  of  coal. 

«  The  "  Agincourt "  and  **  Northumberlaml "  were  hoih  Jive  masted  iron-clatls, 
the  flag-ships  of  the  admiral  and  rear-admirals  of  the  British  fleet. 


I-iJtl-.t^  Eik^:t. 


i:  ;>  Hia. 
j;=ie  Divine  Laplace. 
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l^.\  }'.::. '.  ]'^;--=;T*i:s  V-e  Jt  I'hiiip '  warn*.l. 
An  1  :  r  ■:  ■  Ir.:.  :vrin:-  rf  l'z^:h  boinre. 
K..r  I'll:  ;■  i  I'.ij  '.ry  hith  al?>.ilT  loarae  1 
Till*.  S.1  i^-  i  Tr,:;:i  i>  unler  HMvea's  care. 
Firm  j'J.hiiv  I  ^a  I'^ir  r>'k-hiun.l  islan.t  where 
|[i^  >>-iitini-Is  :■>■>  t'lale  anl  f^umin^  Main. 
Kii'ii  n-.itfii-l-iki  v;.;i]s  of  protection  there  : 
Yr's.  tli.iiiyli  >[>-iIina'i!  juke  !h<)uM  rise  ai;ain 
ti  "  Imly"  Imml  with  I'anua's,  and  a  mUlion  men — 

ArMili.r  Kitiiifjham  Wi.iiM  hurl  the  shaft 

i»rri-lri1iiili.iii  on  the  ilaring  foe, 

Ahli-iiiLih  liis  lla^'sliip  were  an  anchored  raft, 

..r  S|.»in.  ill  i:,!!!*,  iv«o!vi-I  t.i  (.trike  a  (lwi,ivc  Hnv  at  Pr  .|f.- 
]i.lii.  Ml,::  i:u.i;Mn.l.  whi,-h  l*ope  Sixtu»  V.  hwl  mn.t.-  ,T.-r  M  him. 
1UI1I.  I>'iiiiii.-al.  niiil  nihrr  niaKtimr  •IniniiiioDA  iMlnn^n;:  to  bini. 
ii  till'  niiiv'  i<r  III*  ]>TV|<antiiin4,  ant  tbr  mwt  cmiiimtt.'ittholip 
.ill  |ii1>  iif  Kiirii|v  ttvkiil  liki>  i-ultiiivii  tn  taki  a  iihan  in  the 
'III-  i^riQl  finiiirli  iln-t,  iiciir  kiuiwn  in  lilstmr  n't  Ihv  "l!t}>anli<li 
mini  {.V  lli<<  iNiiiigni'ht  at  Ei^awl,  cniiid>tvil  of  I.to  tv<iicU  cf 

Ill  liillu-il.i  wm  in  KoTniv.    Thi'  Mnrr|<i>*  of  Saiita-Crnrv,  a 

..  ii  n jiiiaii.iii,  v»<  to  roTiiiiianil  the  iIit(,  while  tlw  Dnke  ot 

"»■  I  111-  l.i"'l  I'-n-f*.  ai.ft"!  .if  Khnni  vttf  on  ima.nl  the  flwt. 

IV  n.iv  B^.^i.Noiiii  Uii-  \<'t1ii'r1.'UHU,  n:a<lytohetraii>p<irtei1  to 
..)  IS ,...  .l,.i.M  >iaxriit<Tliiiiinli>r>ni'ivM,tliiiif!ininiullwt  wax 
i.;..l  iT..-       .-,  ,.  ,.V,-  .1  -..m"].     a  ih|uiilnin  of  nut  more  than 

■  ■■ >•  ■•  .i^t  llul   K^L.tU'th  ronlil  nini^rr  to  (i|ir>nw  it. 

. ...  ■.  .■■.    .-.  :^'l!.  in  uiiii'.lvr  iu.i  ri.v.  It  nils  nnt  otify  nioPf 

-  .■ .  .     .,     i".;  ,■!  iSu-  «-..*.1 1  niiiii  Bl  HaiUMi  ot  the  lUv.     Lorl 

.  ■  .        .-  I . .,!  11  si.  \.\::.:rj.\.  \,vV  .Mimuan-l,  while  uii.lrr  him 

i: ...: .  -■    .  ,,  rv'-.ntiii.  Rir.-ri  «■!!  kn>imi  in  cannprtion  with 

i  ,  .■ .  :■  ..1,...,?  1  )\>iii'i«  111  tV.n>|v  tv^^h1l  thia  unterprite 

■,■!:.• 'i:,- ,«(  !>jir  nliciiitu    1lut,a)iiira- 

■■■■»■       •       ■"■  .'-;  ^!^-«.■.J,!;.l:,iaA'^'^^<lied,aa•lJl(l 

■•    "■  •>•■  '.■■.¥  ivi:-.;:^  t,T  ilt'p.ittnre,  ami  the 

..    ...  :■..',..■   v.,     .s.i.     ,  t  ■.s-h';;  utlrriyinexn-rieDced 

■■      •  .  .^'  I.-.-,  .-'.^.t  a.'.-h!<lil>liel]ViI  U>  Ihia- 

'  ■  ■■■    — ' -  ■  v^  Hi-  V  ■..t.i.'.y  liutihl  by  a  heaTjr 

■;    -'        •    -■■■.■  I '-i.li~  v.!*  MaitvNd  like 

'  ■       i'.  I   ..~    «'    .  -.v.'  A      ;*:;;.  V-xiut  fifty  vesieli, 

'     ■.  1  ■     ■ ^  .  -..i  ,.■  .1-.  v.  Ai  1  «irf.-.:^-,  iifii  tn  ||ie 

«■■    ■>'■  -'wi'n"   -■!  ■-.■  1  *.i;:-..;  Kriuin :  and 
■  ■    ■  '.  ■     ••'■'.  n-HuUii  iv  fci  i«s*  T-t.!  aish  to  iaierfen 
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Safe  moored  and  swinging  to  the  tidal  flow. 
Neptune  aroused  would  make  them  backward  go, 
Driven  by  the  gale,  like  waifs  along  the  strand, 
And,  like  the  heaving  tangles,  foemen  strew 
Around  the  searbeach  of  that  sacred  land. 
Which  destined  seems  to  be  to  guard  God's  stem  command. 

XLIV. 

Twas  her  who  hydra  Slavery  set  free, 
And  Papal  Arrogance  the  first  to  dare, 
Twas  her  who  paved  with  telegrams  ^  the  sea, 
And  made  the  world  in  peaceful  commerce  share. 
Her,  too,  who  taught  that  Arbitration^  fair, 
Instead  of  War,  mankind  should  sway ; 
At  deeds  like  these  old  Eome  would  stare. 
And  feel  that  crimson  Conquest  served  its  day 
And  hail  her  island  daughter's  heaven-lit,  better  way. 

XLV. 

Thus  have  I  here  with  rhyme  in  vain  essayed 
To  pay  poor  tribute  to  our  Channel  Fleet, 
The  warder  of  our  shores,  as  well  as  Trade 
Long  may  they  guard  Truth's  great,  imperial  seat, 
Convoy  a  Franklin  ot  a  Philip  meet, 
Be  always  God  and  Eight  thy  polar  star. 
Then,  with  such  arms  and  armament  complete, 
Confide  with  confidence  in  His  destined  war. 
The  Spirit  of  Infinity  helps  you  from  afar. 

XLVI. 

What  if  in  other  spheres  our  little  isle 
Should  reappear,  the  favourite  of  God  ? 
Eclipsing  Israel,  as  she  traced  the  Nile, 
And  scatter  Truth  wherever  man  hath  trod ; 
Her  soul  unresting  till  each  dark  abode 

»  Britain  has  unquestionably  done  more  for  the  colonization  and  commercial 
adTancement  of  this  world  than  any  other  nation  under  the  sun  ;  and  suppose 
the  "Great  Eastern"  steamship  were  to  do  nothing  else,  the  successful  laying 
of  the  Atlantic  telegraphic  cable,  through  her  immense  size,  was  an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

«  In  the  dispute  with  America  regarding  the  "Alabama,"  Britain  nobly  left 
the  result  to  the  arbitration  of  neutral  governments,  although  she  came  off  only 
second  best  in  the  decisiou. 
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XLVIL 

With  hope  like  this,  oh,  statesmeii  at  the  hehn, 
Think  on  the  past,  see  favoured  Judah  there — 
Heed  not  proud  Peter's  heir,  the  Pope, — ^thy  realm 
Even  now  through  liberty  reigns  everywhere. 
March  on,  advance  the  IVuth,  and  reign — but  spare 
Blind  Ignorance,  which  darkly  gropes  around. 
Man's  true  religion  foster,  but,  take  care 
Of  Levi's  wile,  a  nobler  Destiny  profound 
Awaits  posterity,  let  no  false  creeds  confound. 

XLVIII. 

Call  none  heretical  for  innate  faith. 
Remember  Rome !  the  thousands  she  hath  burned. 
A  lesson  take  from  God,  who  plainly  saith, 
'<  Alike  to  all.  My  sun,  My  tides  are  turned." 
Remember  how  the  Truth,  Judea  spumed. 
But,  ah  !  she  knew  not  half  so  much  as  thou, 
Yet,  from  their  certain  destiny  be  warned, 
Let  Truth,  God's  pilot,  Science  guide  thy  prow, 
And  Time  shall  see  thee  greater  yet  in  mind  than  now. 


XLIX. 

The  human  soul,  0  Truth,  is  destined  yet 

To  cleave  on  wings  of  science  to  the  "  House  of  God^^  ^ 

When  every  creed  in  darkness  shall  have  set, 


a  jiut  God,  and  a  Saviour  there  w  rwrit  beside  Me.  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  enda  of  the  earth,  for  /  am  Ood,  and  there  is  none  else.  Thou 
shalt  know  that  1  the  Lord  am  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Retleeitier,  the  Mighty 
One  of  Jacob."    Can  any  words  be  truer  than  these  of  the  old  prophet?    If  the 


table  laws, — *'  The  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all  true  religion  must  be  an 
altar  to  the  unsearchable  *  unknown '  and  unknowable  God.*' 

»  There  was  no  formal  House  of  God,  or  built  place  for  worship,  until 
Solomon  built  his  temple,  and  even  it  was  built  as  an  altar  or  temple  to  the 
elory  of  God,  rather  than  a  place  of  worship ;  because  Solomon  very  sensibly 
douoted  if  " God  would  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth,"  as  "  the  heaven  of  heavens 
could  not  contain  Him,  much  less  the  house  he  builded."  He  was  perfectiv 
correct  in  this,  although  afterwanls,  when  old,  he  foolishly  went  and  worshipped 
the  idols  of  his  different  wives.— See  1  Kings  xi.  His  father  David  also  *'  made 
him  houses  in  the  city  of  David,  and  prepared  a  pUice  for  the  ark  of  Ood,  and 
pitcbed /or  it  a  tent.  So  the  priests  and  the  Levites  sanctified  themselves  to 
bring  np  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."— 1  Chron.  zv.    But  the  Boman 

G 
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To  mystify  no  more  where  bigots  trod, 
When  the  spiritual  sun  of  mind  shall  shine  abroad, 
All  human  doubts  revolving  round  His  mighty  Soul, 
Shall  feel  eternal  instinct's  mental  load 
At  last  relieved  by  "  Truthy^  Christ's  promised  goal, 
Then  soul  to  soul  shall  come  as  needles  to  the  pole. 


And  thou,  my  native  city,  sighs  Amen ; 
Thy  ruined  spires,  still  pointing  to  the  sky, 


Catholic  and  Protestant  Christian  Churches  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  grandenr 
of  the  attributes  of  the  living  God,  by  rushing  up  thonsands  of  hooBfs  ot 
churches,  never  troubling  themselves  to  ask  whether  or  not  "  God  wouM  indeed 
dwell  on  the  earth,"  so  long  as  they  got  them  built,  and  preached  up  mantcrat 
and  murder,  formality  or  hypocrisT,  as  suited  their  own  arrogant  or  merdj 
sectarian  views.    These  petty  churches  were  ostentatiously  in  imitation  of  that 
magnificent  Hebrew  temple  or  altar,  in  honour  of  God,  the  meanest  villagB 
having  two  or  more  of  these  almost  rival  houses,  "  builcUd,*' — all  well  enough,  if 
performance  follows  profession  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christianity.    Bat  the 
r^  Hotisc  of  God  is  the  Universe^  for  '*the  heaven  of  heavens  even  cannot 
contain  Him,"  much  less  ten  thousand  million  of  these  little  rival  seetarian 
meeting-houses.     And,  until  the  great  Almighty  pervading  Spirit  of  God  and 
Truth  is  appreciated  truly,  and  worship|)ed  in  kindred  *'  spirit  and  in  tnith,**  as 
directed  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  these  nouses,  instead  of  being  places  of  worahip^ 
are  like  the  liigli  places  of  the  idolater,  places  of  mockery,  idol-won«hip,  plaoea 
set  apart  to  Baal ;  not  the  living  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  who  cannot  be  deceived  l^ 
"rites,  prayers^  fasts,  and  solemn  days;"  these,  without  His  Spirit,  are  "a 
trouble  unto  Him,  and  which  His  soul  hateth."     At  the  bkiding  of  Gk>d, 
Hezekiah  '^remov^  the  high  i)laces,  and  brake  the  images,  and  cut  down  the 
groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  orazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made,  and  said 
to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship  before  this  altar  in  Jerusalem.** — 
2  Kings  xviii.     But  in  all  this  there  is  no  desire  to  under>'alue  chnrdiei, 
meeting-houses,  or  schools.    Very  far  from  it  indeed  I    Let  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
Truth  be  there,  thoroughly  unftilered  from  Confessions  of  Faith ,  and  there  is 
not,  nor  can  be,  a  nobler  aim  than  the  teaching  of  truth,  and  the  progreniTe 
welfare  of  our  race.     If  such  were  the  case,  these  churches  would  do  more 
vited  good,  l>e  better  attended  than  they  ever  can  be,  fettere<l  by  narrow  Con- 
fessions of  Faith  and  so-called  "Standards  of  Religion."    For,  as  Luke  says. 
"  God  is  not  a  Grod  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living  ;     and  Jeremiah  says^  "  Ajod 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  multiplied  and  increased  in  the  land,  in  those 
days,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  <^tke 
Lordy  neither  shall  it  come  into  mind,  neither  shall  that  be  done  any  more," 
for  **  I  wiU  give  you  pastors  according/  to  Mine  hearty  which  shall  feed  you  with 
hunUedge  and  understanding."    After  such  a  plain  and  unmistakeaole  pro- 
phetic tnith  as  this,  why  adhere  so  closely,  like  a  limpet  to  the  rock,  to  tiie  old 
'* Covenants  of  the  Ark  of  the  Lord"  or  '*  waxen  old  garments  "  of  Confessions 
of  Faith  1    No  wonder  that  even  Paul  said  to  the  Romans,  '*  Is  God  a  God  (^ 
the  Jews  only  t  or,  as  Truth  now  asks,  a  Lord  Go<l  of  Israel  only  f    (Paul  had 
a  glimmering  belief  that  his  own  creed  would  be  questioned  by  fnturitv,  as  he 
himself  not  onlv  questioned,  but  set  aside  the  Mosaic  Creed,  ashaving  "  tcwuoni 
ol^ly  and  tole  (vme  away  with"  when  he  wrote,  "0  Timothy,  keep  Uiat  which 
is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppontioHi 
of  Science,  falsely  so  called.") 


sill* 
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Proclaim  that  what  hath  heen  shall  be  again 
Ere  few  brief  centuries  of  time  roll  by. 
Already  is  the  shaft  prepared  to  fly — 
See  yon  ancient  relic  of  Culdean^  mind, 
TVith  Papal  Eome's  close  mouldering  nigh, 
In  secret  moaning  to  the  howling  wind, 
The  grandeur  and  their  power  for  ever  left  behind. 


LL 

Thy  piers  and  harbour  shiver  in  the  cold, 
Xeglected  relics  of  thy  former  sway,^ 


1  Close  to  the  old  Abbey  wall,  to  the  eaatwaid  of  the  Cathedral  ruins,  stands 
the  remnant  of  an  ancient  Coldee  chapel.  There  is  no  exact  record  of  it,  but 
King  Constantine  having  resigned  his  crown,  became  abbot  aboot  the  year  940. 
The  mins  were  first  discovered  in  1860,  on  levelling  down  what  was  known  as 
the  *'  Kirk  Hill,''  to  make  room  for  the  site  for  two  cannons  for  the  artillery 
volunteers,  when  the  invasion  panic  of  Louis  Napoleon's  colonels  was  on  the 
wing  ;  in  this  instance  also  the  preparations  of  war  laying  bare  the  foundations 
of  religion.  The  Culdees  were  the  earliest  Christians.  The  Cathedral  ruins 
are  a  sad  proof  of  what  the  power  of  Rome  once  was  in  St.  Andrewn,  the  resi- 
<lence  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  his  victim  George  Wishart.  The  Cathedral  took 
156  years  in  building — commenced  in  1162,  and  consecrated  in  1318  ;  it  was 
opened  by  Kiug  Robert  Bruce,  and  in  1559  it  was  sacrificed  to  the  frenzied  zeal 
of  the  mob,  an  outrage  generally  attributed  to  the  preaching  of  Knox.  The 
len^h  from  east  to  w^  was  370  feet ;  length  of  the  part  still  standing  at  the 
south  wall.  200  feet ;  length  of  the  cross  from  north  to  south,  180  feet ;  breadth 
of  the  main  building,  65  teet ;  the  large  spire  in  the  centre  was  very  high,  and 
the  domed  roof  covered  with  copper,  whicn,  when  the  sun  shone  on  it,  looked 
from  the  sea  as  if  the  city  was  on  fire.  The  work  of  centuries,  sacrificed  in  a 
day  to  the  fury  of  a  fanatic  mob, — a  lesson  that  every  arrogant  creed  is  destined, 
sooner  or  later,  to  share  the  same  fate,  in  the  onward  march  of  Time,  in  the 
everlasting  hand  of  God. 

*  Since  the  Reformation,  the  people  of  St.  Andrews  have  been  utterly  blind 
to  their  own  interests,  and  despised  the  chief  feature  which  was  the  origin  of 
the  rise  of  the  ancient  capital,  viz.,  her  excellent  situation  as  a  commercial  city. 
iSituate<i  at  the  pit  of  a  noble  bay,  betwixt  the  estuaries  of  two  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Scotland,  and  with  no  place  of  shelter  nearer  than  the  Moray  Firth  on 
the  north,  or  the  Huraber  on  the  souUi,  with  exception  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
which  often  cannot  be  taken,  there  is  no  place  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland 
where  an  extensive  and  national  harbour  could  be  better  placed  than  St. 
Andrews,  Our  forefathers  knew  this,  and  made  her  their  capital,  when  Dundee 
and  even  Glasgow  were  comparatively  obscure.  The  amount  paid  annually  for 
towage  up  to  Dundee, — betwixt  the  dangerous  sandbanks  of  the  river  Tay, 
and  consequent  loHs  by  shipwreck,  is  enormous,  and  would  pay  the  interest  of 
an  extensive  breakwater  and  harbour  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  ^drews ;  but  it 
would  seem  that,  for  the  burning  of  Wishart  and  other  mart>Ts,  the  same 
fanatical  spirit  which  impelled  Jomi  Kjiox  to  march  from  Crail  with  a  band  of 
bigots,  to  Knock  down  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Catheilrals  in  Europe,  has 
followed  on  the  wave  of  Time,  and  not  only  chained  her  to  her  ecclesiastical 
ruins,  but  literally  hanged  her  on  the  gibbet  of  stagnation,  as  a  Roman  Catholic 
murderer,  until  now.    May  the  people  arouse  to  their  true  iuterests.  and  avail 
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The  berths  filled  up  with  silted  sand  and  mould, 
Companions  woeful  to  thy  ruins  grey ; 
Wise  trade,  offended,  veers  and  sails  away. 
Or  if,  perchance,  half  bribed,  she  enters  there, 
And  risks  her  bottom  up  the  ancient  bay, 
Thy  civic  rulers  and  their  minions  stare 
To  see  her  vessels  shelved,  and  hear  her  seamen  swear. 


themselves  of  the  advantaf^  which  their  noble  bay  and  the  Geiman  Ocean 
afford,  and  no  longer  despise  their  best  gift  of  Nature.  A  few  retired  eldeiiy 
gentlemen  amusing  themselves  at  golf,  or  the  education  of  a  too  limited  number 
of  youths  within  her  precincts,  do  not  comprise  all  that  St.  Andrews  is  capable 
of.  See  busy,  thriving,  and  enterprising  Dundee  bridging  the  Tay,  virtaally 
stealing  the  coalfields  of  Fife  as  an  important  branch  of  its  export  traflSc ;  and 
unless  some  vitality  be  shown  by  the  blind  rulers,  or  rather  jailers,  of  St. 
Andrews,  they  will  also  steal  her  ancient  university,  for  tiie  nation  cannot  be 
expected  to  advance  public  money  for  ever  for  the  public  education  of  youth, 
on  a  place,  commercially  speaking,  standing  still  and  despising  the  very  means 
of  progress  which  Nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  it.  Education  and 
amusement  are  essentially  necessary  as  parts  of  the  life  of  man  ;  but  the  chief 
feature  of  the  ace  is  commercial  progress,  and  every  community,  or  even  nation, 
which  fails  to  shift  its  sails  to  catch  the  prevailing  wind  of  tiie  world's  destiny, 
has  but  one  doom  written  upon  its  forehead ;  the  tiat, — set  on  the  human  race, 
typified  in  Adam — embraces  a  far  wider  and  truer  range  than  amusement  or 
mere  book-leamin£,  and  which  industry  and  commerce,  instead  of  impeding, 
would  immeasurably  assist. 

In  1846  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  by  Government  to  inspect  and 
report  upon  all  the  harbours  of  Scotland,  and  which  report  most  pointedly 
states,  that  "St.  Andrews,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  is  exacUv  in  the 
position  in  which  a  good  harvour  would  be  of  much  service  to  vessels  embaued  •» 
an  easterly  gale,  between  the  prelecting  headland  of  Fifeness  (on  the  Forth) 
and  the  sandbanks  of  Tay,  But  even  the  extension  of  its  pier  to  low  water, 
and  the  removal  of  the  rocks  called  the  '  Bum  Stools.'  which  could  be  done  at  a 
small  expense,  would  confer  a  great  local  benefit.  The  arrivals  in  1846  were 
155  vessels,  of  6025  tons,  and  the  revenue  arising  from  dues  levied  (only)  by  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates,  £180.  The  minutes  of  the  Town  Council,  which 
give  the  history  of  the  harbour  for  about  three  centuries,  show  that  it  has 
always  attracted  much  aitention,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  well  con- 
sidered plan  of  improvement,  by  a  competent  person,  had  been  ever  laid  down 
and  steadily  acted  upon."  The  same  report  states,  "  It  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  in  most  of  the  smaller  harbours  m  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
ports,  a  portion  of  the  dues  levied  on  shi]aping  and  shipments  is  still  applied  to 
municipal  purposes,  as  lighting  and  paving  the  streets,  instead  of  beingdevoted 
to  their  legitimate  purpose  of  harbour  repairs  and  improvements.  The  time 
would  seem  to  be  come,  when  these  dues,  levied  in  most  cases  under  ancient 
charters,  should  be  applied  to  their  legitimate  use,  and  that  the  shipping 
interest  should  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  the  dues  they  pay  laid  out  in 
repairing  and  deepening  the  harbour,  and  in  providing  a  safe  place  of  shelter  for 
a  time  of  need'*  How  applicable  all  this  is  to  St.  Andrews  harbour,  every  one 
who  knows  the  place  will  at  once  perceive.  In  a  small  local  way,  shipping  has 
been  systematically  defrauded  of  about  £170  annually,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  money  frittered  away,  as  the  report  of  the 
royal  commission  states,  on  paving  the  streets,  and  other  municipal  purposes. 
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LIL 

And  back  still  farther  in  the  eternal  past, 
When  Hebrew  Moses  dared  Creation's  birth, 
His  molten  firmament  is  rent  at  last 
By  true  Gralileo's  revolving  earth — 
O  Europe  !  make  not  ignorance  your  mirth, 
Pass  on  to  Crod,  the  light  you  have  is  great. 
Let  not  Egyptian  darkness,  like  a  dearth, 
Prolong  the  march  of  Truth's  almighty  fate, 
Hide  not  the  light  of  God  between  a  church  and  state. 

Lni. 

Let  not  America,  the  younger  zone. 
With  quicker,  bolder,  though  less  certain  strides, 
Strike  first,  Truth's  long  predestined  tone. 
And  show  Divinity  as  simple  as  the  tides. 
Eeverence  the  Scriptures  as  man's  early  guides, 
But  not  a  barrier  to  Progress  now. 
While  Truth,  afloat  and  manned  so  nobly  rides, 
With  the  Ordainer  smiling  at  her  prow. 
His  laws  for  our  advancement  written  on  His  brow. 


LIV. 

Brood  on,  0  Soul,  and  hatch  the  mighty  truth 
That  thou  art  destined  for  another  sphere 
Than  this,  poor  embryo  of  thy  callow  youth — 
Instinctive  yearning  tells  thy  home 's  not  here ; 
But  shall  in  other  worlds  ^  again  appear. 
Oh,  live  to  fit  it  for  its  future  state. 
Commune  with  God  in  silent,  holy  fear. 
Approach  in  spirit  heaven's  open  gate, 
And  there  thou'lt  see  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fate. 

'  *'  Thine  ears  shall  hear  a  voice  behind  thee,  saying.  This  is  the  way,  walk 
ye  in  it."  "  Open  ve  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  tht 
'TVm^  may  enter  in.  "For  behold  1  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered  nor  come  into  mind."— Isaiah.  The 
)>ursuit  of  the  Inconceivable  is  the  high  prerogative  of  man.  We  bear  it  about 
iftith  as,  the  joyful  badge  of  the  soul^  immortality.  Christian  poets  say  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  the  only  string  in  Nature's  haip  out  of  tune,  and  that  this  is 
a  consequence  of  the  curse  brougnt  on  our  race  by  Adam's  fall.  But  the  dis- 
crepancy between  man  and  the  scene  of  his  present  life  is  proof  of  a  nobler  doc- 
trine, an  indication  of  another  destiny  than  to  perish. 
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Ah,  little  dreaming  that  her  brazen  brow 
Was  coining  calumny  for  her  destined  head, 
Through  Henry's  guUe,  and  Tilton's  guilty  bed. 
But  shall  a  thousand  such  "  religixms  "  lust, 
'Twixt  amorous  priest  and  Hymen's  frailty  bred, 
Stain  the  religion  of  the  Grod  we  trust  ?  * 
No,  but  prove  the  truth,  that  creeds  are  based  on  dust ! 


And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside. 
Were  foond,  and  still  are  fixed  in  thee ; 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert — t'efn  to  me," 

These  stanzas  were  written  to  his  sister,  the  Hononrable  Mrs.  Leigh,  as  a 
parting  tribute  to  her,  whose  unshaken  tenderness  had  been  the  author's  sole 
consolation  during  the  crisis  of  his  domestic  miseiy,  and  whom  this  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  w^ould  try  to  calumniate,  no  doubt  with  the  knowledge  of  Lady 
Byron,  as  tiie  last  shaft  of  a  disappointed  and  vindictive  spirit.  They  were  the 
last  verses  written  by  Byron  in  England.  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Rodgers  (the  poet) 
he  sajrs,  **  My  sister  is  now  with  me,  and  leaves  town  to-morrow ;  we  shall  not 
meet  again  for  some  time,  \f  ever  f  and  under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  to 
stand  excused  to  you  and  Mr.  Sheridan  for  being  unable  to  wait  upon  him  this 
evening." — April  lt>th ;  and  on  the  25th  he  took  the  last  leave  of  his  native 
country.    In  a  poem  written  at  Diodati  in  January  1831,  he  writes  : — 

"  I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake. 
By  the  old  hall  which  may  lie  mine  no  more, 
Leman's  is  fair,  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  ; 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make. 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before. 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

Kesigned  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me  ;  but  T  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply — 
It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  ner  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister — till  I  look  again  on  thee. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  ; 
We  were  and  are — I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined,  let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 

A  sacred  fraternal  feeling  like  this,  an  American  shoeblack,  at  the  bidding  of 
another,  would  try  to  sully.  Go  !  let  her  attend  the  court  of  justice  in  America, 
and  clear  her  own  family  and  religion  from  a  baser  scandal,  before  she  dares  to 
hurl  "a  stone  "  at  the  memory  of  the  silent  dead. 
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OF  THE 


GKEAT  SCOTTISH  VOLUNTEER  REVIEW. 


Before  Her  Majesty,  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  7th  August  1860. 


Zi  fiarni  Fictoria. 


jukUv»   A    K.-<r    '. 


hjf   tl'itrti   ^^.-iI^.a^■«*..  ' 


u  1  Tv^.^r  ttibnte  in  appte- 
ri^ — ASii  a  heartfelt  feeling 
i  -z^nnsnz  fiiendahip  for 
[  i!m  sSEm  beaot;  of 
o  iciOt-  trpified  both  at 
isi  i=  .Arj^MBrire,  the  birth- 

THE  ArXHOE. 


j^ti^*-^ 


PEEFAOE 


TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1861. 


TN  submitting  the  following  rhyme  for  public  criticism,  the 
-^  author  does  so  with  due  diffidence,  and  a  deep  sense  of  its 
many  shortcomings;  however,  in  palliation,  he  has  simply  to  urge 
the  plea  of  love  for  "  auhl "  Scotland,  and  a  wish  to  attempt  to 
commemorate  one  of  her  noblest  displays  of  nationality,  one  of 
which  any  nation  might  justly  have  been  proud,  and  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Times  for  its  want  of  good  feeling  in  taking  so 
little  notice  of  the  "  Great  Scottish  Volunteer  Review  before 
Her  Majesty  in  1860,"  on  which  occasion  about  30,000  Volun- 
teers, in  uniform,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  to  be 
reviewed  in  the  Queen's  Park  at  Edinburgh ;  while  the  similar 
national  gathering  of  England,  held  a  short  time  before,  in  Hyde 
Park,  London,  did  not  number  more  than  20,000.  It  was 
indeed  highly  flattering  that  Scotland,  with  its  comparatively 
small  population,  not  only  vied  with,  but  exceeded  in  nmnhers, 
tjie  national  gathering  of  the  South.  This  is  not  written  with 
the  view  of  raising  up  a  single  acrimonious  feeling,  or  to 
encourage  that  penchant  for  egotism  and  over-susceptibility 
which  Scotchmen  to  a  certain  extent  get  the  credit  of ;  but  just 
to  form  one  pebble  in  the  breakwater  which  is  opposed  to  the 
undercurrent  which  sometimes  flows,  of  attempting  to  under- 
mine Scotland,  and  ignore  her  nationality.  Ko  doubt  some  lame 
excuse  was  given  for  its  silence,^  which,  whether  true  or  not, 

1  It  was  very  noticeable,  and  commented  on  at  the  time,  why  the  leading 
paper  of  the  British  press  took  so  little  notice  of  this  really  noble  review, 
alleging,  in  excuse,  want  of  the  news  packet  not  being  receivea  soon  enough— 
unlikely  on  such  an  occasion. 


i,t(9  =ix  t&K:  ^hn  j!aet>I  srs^k  of  these  wnmrk^.  Another 
-.<ra.:a.  'i  '^  tz-ysh  a  iIk  ».Eth.T  t^  rccuzk.  tiz.,  the  allosioii 
•J-  Li-r£  ?i^=isa:x_  i=ii  :u  C  nt^'r-icg  BUI ;  there  cul  be 
nr  d-^rs  ;cs  n  w  &  bwe  kc  «;  rtisKe  »  despot,  and  against 
^  :;a»  y?-'?'*'r  jfe^z^ — sij.  r:  vi«  alugether  fore^n  to  tfae 
•itcTA  t-i  u»  sa::^  .  i=:  ii  =jft  vun  tae  odiom  it  to  richlr 
>M>KrrMi.  k&i  :^  bcasMii  iz.'nE.-ra.  cf  Baiain  bv  Loaia 
X*]viinr£'*  f-'-'i '•?>*';*  czilfii.  l^t  tis  cocle'i.  in  meie  bnvado. 
'rV  nwii:  f«a:;:»  ;-f  tbf  TT-m  is  lo  sh^jw  ihat  a  nation  like 
Ibiuir..  tnOr  iichaed  vitc  Uw  g'S^ice  ^-ini  cf  nli^ons  and 
pnliLual  fiTirdnm,  eannM  be  cija-^semi  or deetrored  br  despotiam 
'ir  l>i«nnv,  if  it  mBainc  tne  W  i»c^ :  aa  ii  is  a  leading  attribute 
■•f  Ul^  Almi^-tiir,  and  all  His  dedpta.  that  &«edoffl  ifaall  triomph 
••('(•)  tt-nuinv.  a«  lipLt  ot«  darksftta.  The  rfayme  commences 
Willi  ifap  i|itniti-n. — What  baf  ass^d  the  Lite  arming  of  the 
iuiinhi  nf  I'jin-iiv  1  Tthtain  especiallT '  and  traces  that  canae 
In  Uio  nnrartain  r.liarartCT  of  tie  jnesent  Emperor  of  Ftacce.* 
Tlici  iptinonil  neaye  of  ib<-  poem  naturallT  I^^ds  aray  from  the 
IJpviptt  to  mtmp  jiointa.  a*  tbe  apokce  of  a  wheel  direige  from 
iJiB  fBhUn.  t«i1  miwt  again,  aa  it  vere  encircled  by  the  rim. 
lite  MiiUtoi  tins  Mid  thuB  mncb  to  lighten  the  preesrue  of  the 
ihib  »>■(«  of  cntiriMn  aJ>  to  it«  merita  or  rigid  adherence  to  the 
DmipW  ]i  VIM  hM  «-rilt4>n  till  af\er  the  annireraarjr  of  the 
UnibM-iiK  ■  "■<'!  '<"  only  wiahee  it  had  been  done  b;  a  mnch 

ntJPt   )1Bl>. 

Tliil  IhnnBh  b*  atriVw  >  ferUr  lyre, 
llpn.iu  harr  npui-o  of  AoUm*  fin. 


I.  t-hi'^v  U*  ■-»  inwhla.1  ■> 


A   MEMENTO. 


'*  Stir  the  bale-fire,  wave  the  banner, 

Bid  the  thundering  cannon  soond, 
Bend  the  skies  with  acclamation, 

Strew  the  woods  and  waters  round  ; 
Till  the  echoes  of  our  gathering 

Turn  the  world's  admiring  gaze 
To  this  act  of  duteous  homage 

Scotland  to  Victoria  pays.    —Delta. 


I. 

"TTTHAT  !  has  a  meteor  gleanied  on  high  ? 

VV     And  flashed,  like  lightening  through  the  sky, 
Quick  followed  by  that  thunder  roar. 
The  Continent  hath  heard  before ; 
What  was  it  1    Europe  scarce  could  tell, 
But  still  it  bound,  as  with  a  apell ; 
And  dark  forebodings  seized  on  all, 
As  though  the  nations  feared  its  fall : 
Till,  roused  at  length  to  active  life,. 
Each  hive  prepared  for  deadly  strife. 
As  if  a  ^^  Death's  Head*'^  entered  there. 
Or  tiger  sprang  in  lion's  lair  ; 
Then  wildly  clanged  the  din  of  arms, 
The  air  resounds  with  War's  alarms, 
Till  peaceful  plain  and  quiet  glen 
Ring  with  the  tread  of  armed  men  ; 
Great  Britain  too,  who  last  should  feel. 
Or  fear  a  foreign  despot's  steel ! 
Impatient  paws  the  willing  soil. 
To  mingle  in  the  deep  turmoil ; 

1  The   Death's-Head  hawk  moth  {Achei^onlia  Atropos)  attacks  beehives, 
ravages  the  honey,  and  disperses  the  inhabitants. — Maunders'   Treasury  of 
Natural  History, 


A  MEilE.VTO  OF  TBE 


With  head  erect,  and  fcleamisg  eye, 
She  too  observed  the  flash  on  high. 
And  caught  the  distant  thnnder  roar. 
And  aniffed  the  storm  across  her  shore  ; 
From  Land's  End,  north  to  Joha-o'-Gioat's, 
The  din  of  war,  U]ce  ether  floats ; 
Till  peeis,  aloi^  with  peasants  stand, 
A  wall  of  fire  around  their  land ; 
A  warning  to  the  pirates  who 
Deem  Britain  holds  a  merchant  crew  : 
And  bold  the  foe  would  tempt  that  ring, 
Or  in  its  face  the  gauntlet  fling : 
For  "War,  in  anger,  armed  her  mind. 
Till  Peace  in  t«rTOT  crouched  behind. 


Ay  !  Scoflaiul  proudly  stands  at  hay, 

To  take  her  share  in  Britain's  fray. 

And  keep  her  rugged  heath-clad  home. 

As  free  as  waves  that  round  her  foam ; 

Her  motto  "  Jn  Defence  "  shall  be ; 

But  should  a  despot  cross  the  sea. 

And  plant  one  foot  upon  her  shore, 

He'll  find  the  Celtic  blood  of  yore 

On  fire  on  every  hill  and  plain, 

Her  ancient  freedom  to  maintain ; 

Of  all  the  fatal  crimBOu  games, 

"NVhich  horrid  War  on  earth  proclaims. 

Defence,  alone  I  thy  holy  causa 

Is  one  of  God's  Almighty  laws, 

Who  thrusts  the  weapon  in  thy  hand. 

And  sacred  makes  thy  dripping  brand. 

It  rouses  up  the  wriggling  worm 

If  trod  upon,  to  guard  from  harm, 

A  lion  makes  the  timid  sheep, 

Which  butts,  its  little  lamb  to  keep, 

Defies  the  hawk,  the  brooding  hen — 

Examples  to  defensive  men ! 

The  BBVi^;e  dares  the  conquering  foe, 

And  to  the  last  his  club  will  throw  ! — 

Yob  !  stem  Defence  ! — grim  Scotia's  shield— 

The  Teiy  wind  howla — "  Never  yield," 
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Bat  sacred,  guard  the  ordy  cause 
Which  lifts  the  weapon  with  applause. — 
Great  Freedom's  twin,  which  never  dies, 
But,  like  Elijah,  cleaves  the  skies ! 
Their  spirit  floats  upon  the  seas, 
And  rides  triumphimt  on  the  hreeze, 
Or  sits  enshrined  upon  the  heath, 
Where  sleep  the  rugged  rocks  beneath, 
Or  sails  on  nust,  o'er  mount  and  hill, 
And  dances  down  each  laughing  rill, 
Or  jeering  points  to  tarn  and  scaur, 
Where  shattered  lie  the  wheels  of  War, 
And  scowling,  rests  on  Stirling's  plain. 
Where  rusts  a  despot's  broken  chain,  ^ 
•Then  writes  immortal  Brace's  name 
With  blood, — and  patriot  Wallace'  fame! 

III. 

And  shall  a  hireling's  weapon  stain 
The  home  where  Freedom  loves  to  reign  1 
Or  Serfdom  keep  her  sacred  glenl 
Ko !  though  they  land  a  million  men ! 
She  kept  her  mountain  homa  before, 
When  foemen  dxcelt  from  shore  to  shore ; 
United  now  with  kindred  foes, 
We  dare  a  despot  world  to  blows. 
Yes !  though  we  lent  our  ships  to  come, 
They  ne'er  would  reach  that  Highland  home; 
For  if  their  keels  once  touched  the  land, 
They'd  find  them  moored  with  ropes  of  sand ; 
A  spear  would  start  from  every  thorn, 
And  find,  too  late,  their  hope  forlorn. 
Beneath  the  heath  they'd  find  a  grave, 
Or,  wounded,  by  the  lone  sea  wave, 
With  wistful  eye — in  terror  gaze, 
To  see  their  transports  wildly  blaze ! 
And,  dying,  curse  the  fatal  hour 
That  made  them  dare  our  island  power ! 
And  if  our  heaving  arm  of  might 
In  anger  rose  to  keep  us  right, 

1  From  the  disparity  in  numbers  between  the  two  armies  at  Bannockbuni, 
history  states  that  Edward  was  so  confident  of  success,  that  ho  brought  chains 
for  the  special  preservation  of  his  expected  prisoners. 
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\\\\\  'itnMlii.il  t.liu  liridi^  that  brought  them  n'ar, 
I^-t.ura  'Jiey '  twvnr.  nevnr  more ! 
Wllliiiut  mtreat.  they  i^uuld  out  henco 
I'riitli'.t  '-(iitiiennitod.  RisidencQ. 
Hill  liiimii  ."f  Liiiaity  «nd  Piioce. — 
1 '  ultl  \\w  liiiuiiluM  bra&kDTB  ueam. 


'   r-nttiin  ncml  nut  bu  .lAniil 
111V  (.v'^it  ^''("^i'  liavn  miule  : 
'  vi>rv  t-r  Iin-nthts  t^iHtilum  alUl, 
!.vtw  ii.'ft  -in  ..vi-ry  hill. 
r;i:  n.'t,  nay,  it  '■ttiiimt  vnax. 
*••■'*  %T-  .iii-p  in  i!THiy  plaia : 

11  -*  »i.-r.^  Ii-T  hiifly  racp. 
ti*  h'T  n.tfivi'  '■  prill.'  of  pliiRc,'* 
,!  1i  krfji*  * '■■».'/ 1' t'.>rBv«r;jKat. 
■ii  tint'  *fw  t<^  .Tory  aUte. 
liii  11)1  licT  frp^f'im  '  chain  ha  lir! 

Ill'  lirr  wnvMi  with  lilies'  kiir ! 
*■  li'^t  r.'i  k» '  Xcitr  Anwn  hiT  hilla  ! 

•■■v\<  Willi  Frpp.I.'m>  fire  instilla  ; 
111  '  ll<.'iii:b  thi>  [irpwnt  raw  weiv  ; 
<  1*i>.i  iii\  Mkih)  W'IiiM  rise  allien  : 
r.l".m-vnv»:W. 

t       .■...■.  .i,i.,r,r.l  llewasain. 


«  .,1.  ,..i  I..  I  i,V..  111,.  S.-.-ltm.in'*  vion-. 

I'...    ii.  ..1.1,  >  -;,,,i  p,„  Si'i'tltnil'ii  praise, 
■1  I  t.,.  1..,  I  w,.lt  .-til  ■i.Lini  lii<  Uv*. 
...1  ,..    ;,  .!.,.,v    «l...i.  ^11  «.I,.m.. 

;>    ■  ! t  'v  ^.»^i^.»w«. 
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VI. 

Loved  Scotia !  what  a  fame  is  thine, 

From  savage  radeness  thus  to  shine, 

And  help  to  raise  through  broken  spears, 

The  standard  of  a  thousand  years  ! 

To  share  the  Empire  of  the  world. 

With  Freedom's  banner  t^ill  unfurled. 

Through  blood,  and  Hre,  and  famished  land — 

You  cleaved  your  way  with  Freedom's  brand ; 

That  brand,  which  never  yet  did  fail, 

To  make  the  deepest  tyrant  quail : 

TiU  now  that  banner  proudly  waves, 

O'er  every  land  which  ocean  laves ; 

Since  Freedom  made  proud  Edward  turn, 

Thy  star  arose  from  Bannockbum ! 

Yes  !  hallowed  stream,  to  Freedom  dear, 

Where  sank,  for  ever,  Scotland's  fear, 

And  gave,  to  every  freeborn  mind, 

A  noble  lesson  to  mankind, 

To  teach  the  world  through  endless  Time, 

That  Freedom  lives  in  every  clime. 

Green  be  thy  braes  ! — for  ever  green ! 

But  on  them  never  foe  be  seen — 

Or  should  he  dare  to  tread  thy  slopes, 

Led  northward  by  a  despot's  hopes, 

May  Bruce's  spirit  then  arise — 

A  world's  vengeance  in  its  eyes, 

And  gather  round  his  patriot  pole,^ — 

Not  only  men,  but  Freedom^ s  Soul  I 

That,  backward,  not  one  hireling's  wail 

Shall  ever  get  to  tell  the  tale  ! 

VII. 

For  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 

Thy  page  o'erflowed  with  hopes  and  fears  ; 

Nor  culminated  till  thy  name. 

Had  won  a  world-wide  Empress-fame. 

How  changed,  since,  when  Galgacus  rushed, 

With  loud  barbarian  yell, 
And  Roman  legion,  nearly  crushed, 

By  savage  force,  pell-mell, 

'  A  pole  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  field  of  Bannockburn,  in  honour  of 
Brace,  and  to  mark  the  spot  of  such  a  noble  viudication  of  the  power  of  Libei-ty, 
the  spirit  of  God.  n 


iEZiE:rro  }F  Z7/E 


V'.i,-!l    ^    4^:1     Us:iZ     iV.'^   'UefS    LalltM. 


l..|l>» 


r,  Ibf 


|.in-l,  IhlIiI  iKir  >.l.»iy  woa^e, 

I Lllnl       llir  HiVFt^^'  f.-r  Ic  Wnnilti. 

<  <i    I <.  Iiilll  tinmllnii^'  ti>  \.\if  p\-11Ili— 

I  i.F  ^  lii.li>  ill  iMiili,  iliil  riniiiiB '  ecc 
'..../.-     .>l  I.iIktI}  ! 


n  I.  ..  ,.■  11.,. I  i;.<iiiitii  l■'4lllli^■  now? 

II..  •. 1  t.-....!   it.,1  ukuiIIkoI  lii-rhrow? 

\:..      ■... !....   Uitir  .-Vylhr,.Wli, 

i-.  -■! ■   !..M  n^vUn  t!,.Hn; 
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Short-sighted  Seer,  against  Eeform, 

Who  load  against  Free  Trade  would  storm, 

And  prophesied  that  Anarchy, 

Would  spring  from  so  much  Liberty ; 

But,  wrong  in  these,  his  soul  should  cease, 

To  be  a  mental  French  Police, 

And  learn  that  nations  built  on  spies, 

Leave  off  the  roof  till  Freedom  flies — 

Because  their  courts  are  paved  with  lies ! 

As  much  unlike  Jehovah's  rule 

As  Wisdom  to  a  pompous  fool ! 

For  Eeason,  Sense,  and  Truth  must  see 

The  nearest  God,  is  to  be  free ! 

IX. 

The  firmest  prop  a  nation  knows, 

To  guard  itself  from  foreign  foes. 

Is  Independence,  true  and  free. 

Whence  grows  the  tree  of  Liberty ; 

Which,  waving,  leads  the  volunteer, 

AVherever  danger  hovers  near ; 

Then  rush  to  arms,  his  hearth  to  save  ! 

Or,  nobly  fill  a  Patriot's  grave. 

'Tis  not  their  Poor-laws,  nor  their  Boards, 

Will  ever  shield  off  foreign  swords ; 

2^or  yet  to  drive  from  hill  and  glen, 

As  they  have  done  our  Highlandmen, 

Will  ever  add  to  Scotland's  cheer, 

Or  prompt  her  sons  to  volunteer ; 

Shackles,  batons,  bayonets  too, 

What  were  they  ?  if  proud  Freedom  flew, 

And  left  a  people's  soul ; 
Ten  million  bayonets  forsooth  1 
As  many  batons  too,  in  truth, 

Will  ne'er  win  Freedom's  goal ; 
The  one  might  burn,  the  others  rust. 
If  these  were  all  a  ruler's  trust. 

To  keep  an  Empire  whole. 
Our  boasted  fleet  itself  might  sink, 
Or  cannon  burst  on  Victory's  brink  ; 

But,  could  a  foe  control 

fallacious.  Indeed,  the  more  liberty  and  enlightenment  a  people  have,  the  more 
stecore  are  the  Crown  and  the  Nobility. 
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Tliai  prompn  :o  iie.  'not  ws*s  to  \-ieta. 
Afi  ^n>il  utemn  3  iifaain  rhe  vimi 
Afi  rie  'bu  ^pint  'ii'  :he  minii ! 
WTuctt  ^nll  Ttth  ian^er  snun^er  rjae. 
EeetatlMC  u  ttw  bnakfir  dies '. 


Art  l£  ':1iu  ^ui  ti  aiaii  weis  boiu^r. 
A.b  iesfit — ''hai  iiu  :1111st  lira  by  rote. 
[f  «rDiii;  JItu'-nlii  :iie  !:yTam  vota 
ffis  TMo  on  "he  ixui  miiiiii  !>e. 
Sluue  traea  !it)  lisui. — 4iul  .'miui  die  iea  ! 
Liku  '.'anutu'.'  '.■'jimien,  muiuaoiis  jmiro. 
T'Tiat  y^iiure'^  ^inil  laws  ro  his  ovrt, 
Irni  'tTCH. — liiiB  i.'ain.  his  ijiuiliers  miad. 
'  jr  iiay  aim  if  :iu  liius  'HUiiniL 
'  ''vnrrriwiiiiit!,  arpini;  Timceis. 
iCSdUziB  diretniB  tu  «)w  -ip  jraaus,' 
Anil  jiouk  Tuvi'.'nis  !QiiniiM:-wiiiiiti. 
JLtb  nTJimn  It  'jHst.  wiucii  'iniitinnini! 
Hie  jiiiii  ji  P'-aaanCB.  Caiia.  .iml  F'jers. 
And  Ipjit!!  Ehu  tire  ')t'  i^'jlunnwra : 
i'i\il  Fni»innil  ^  iit;r  iiuauiiT  |m(C, 
F.ir  bttnur  liatinii  liur  wciai  ^T'lst. 
.Vnil  ^uiuiii  1UU  lucks  tiiixt  lutent  di". 
Wuicii  Fougwl  piKsa  mil  ^ienti  inxpin!. 
••inll ,  iouiiiilT.  wq  Luuk  to  her. 
And  'iiKn-iuHmtHintHH  pn&r : 
>lii>  iiwliuiu  whuc  S-Hjclund  beHri, 
L>)ri  I  iMHT'TiiiE  biUv  iur  spirit  vean  -. 
Vmu  w'lUFiiuR  '■liii8  -py^  Suutlund  <;aiiiw. 
t'-.  diink  jJiii  liuma  iii)C  BnGuJi  laws  ' 

^ilT  'IWl  'lliC  ID  t  'IHU^ll  txiol ' 

Pj«j  ■it.ii'FCjair-iii'CSu  ;t'  EhcdBii  piIh  ' 

Tlw  Ai'iii  'flium  F';ij7  pliuiia  bar  bijiit ; 

rm  iriiidi  ill  aoBfi  di  liiimun.  wtll» ' 
J  AlliuUn^  M  *t  FiHiw  It  Knum  iil:  at  ■»>iLI  ii:i'innt  w  ««  ap  d»» 
numtil  ■«■  •  ■"iralnn  niHiniain.  «  ^n™  wumty  ir  virfsm  1|i.>d  i  TOttin  'ji  S-m 
of  ^.iHlmiii^'  *"rti  >(ni*uii'n  u  .nmuihw  ly  uw  luiiuiit.  ryruuiiirsi.  laiiol?. 
.nul  iliilvnl  Hiwwim  Htylwl  '±0  "  P^rmiiMvii  Bill  w  1  JIjkI  m  Uiiuiiait;. 
(;n  AirthM^  -tw  -ui  intiltnaiie  m  tdia  ChuiKli  -iT  Buiou  wm— .imi  'Jiini  .m  m-.iM 
fir  hxntiiM  irlio  .ihwiM  m  «u  ml  ifriiik  jiul  dunk  tur  ;ui»iui>l.vtt<i. 
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To  give  her  own  class  Clnbs  for  night, 
But  pilfer  from  the  poor  their  right, — 
Why  hear  some  maudlin  Members  prate 
Of  Lion*s  wrong,  and  drinking  late ; 
Nor  help  to  hurl  back  the  wail, 
That  Scotia  tells  a  drunken  tale  ? — 
Detractors  of  Old  Scotland  these, 
For  tinkling  fame,  or  selfish  ease, 
They  neither  know  her  mind,  nor  mood. 
They  sow  the  seeds  of  HI  for  Grood, 
And,  prating  loud  to  volunteer. 
Tyrannic  rule  their  little  sphere ; — 
On  Wealth  will  fawn, — to  Bank  will  cringe, 
As  pliant  as  a  well-oiled  hinge, 
And  grandly  prate  of  British  nerve. 
But  not  a  word  of  Game  preserve, 
Blind  Labour's  coaxed  their  land  to  keep, 
Yet  from  it  spumed  like  frightened  sheep. 
If  on  that  land  one  foot  is  set, 
A  J. -P.  Court  they're  sure  to  get, 
They'll  soon  find  out  whose  soil  I  ween, 
They  guard  when  off  the  road  they're  seen. 

XI. 

Thus  far,  but  still  the  British  State, 
Needs  noble  blood  to  guide  its  fate ; 
Too  few  although  Scotch  Members  are, 
They  often  win  in  wordy  war, 
For  Scottish  eloquence  can  ring 
Like  woman's  tongue,  without  its  sting ; 
And  had  we  cause  for  despot  fears. 
Would  rival,  too,  her  volunteers, 
And  show  the  world  that  Scotland's  urn 
Could  hatch  a  British  Bannockbum  ! 

A  curse  upon  the  servile  band  ! 
That  would  not  stand  to  guard  their  land. 
Although  their  very  fathers  died  ! 
And  brothers  followed,  side  by  side ; 
Who  would  not  stand  like  Hay,  and  kill, 
And  nobly  win  his  falcon  hill  ?  ^ 

>  According  to  tradition,  the  Danes  were  victorious  over  the  Scots  at  the 
battle  of  Luncarty,  but  a  peasant  of  the  name  of  Hay,  and  his  two  sons,  saw 
the  disaster  from  a  field,  and  met  the  Danes  at  a  narrow  pass,  and,  with  the 
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The  dastard  hound  who  e'er  would  run, 
When  Freedom's  battle  was  b^^, 
Fai  better  that  he  earlj  fell, 
Than  live  to  ring  his  country's  knell ! 
And  fasten  chains  on  those  unborn. 
With  honour  from  that  country  torn, 
Who,  for  a  selfish  coward's  fears. 
Would  rob  his  children's  future  years. 
Yea !  millions  of  a  noble  race, 
And  leave  eternal  foul  disgrace  ! 
The  homes  of  Freedom  on  the  globe. 
Dare  not  be  bartered  like  a  robe ; 
Whoever  gets  his  country  free, 
Should  die  to  keep  her  liberty, 
Supported  by  that  Freedom's  God, 
Who  ever  tells  the  world  abroad 
That  Liberty  shall  rule  at  last. 
When  Tyranny  is  gone  and  past, 
And  (Peaceful  TVtiife  alone  shall  gain, 
The  lasting  empire  of  the  main  ; 
Whichever  hath  most  faith  in  this, 
Tlmt  nation  comes  the  nearest  bliss. 
And  ifinmift'tt  too,  if  all  were  known. 
For  ffMrtiol  empire  soon  b  blown. 

XII. 

If  there's  a  sin  which  GihI  shall  strike, 
Tis  tyrants,  and  their  tools  alike  ; 
For  they  would  barter  Freedom's  crown, 
And  even  tear  the  sunbeams  down. 


hcAV>  v<*k«  ^>f  oxen,  attacked  aiid  drove  tbem  back.  The  story  goes,  that  this 
lK«u.SiUii  fnuudiHl  thi^  fortuuvs  of  the  noble  family  of  Hay,  by  ohtainiiig  for  his 
wrviccH  tis  iinich  laiid  as  a  hawk  woald  fly  over  before  allK^ting:  local  names 
i»n«Avrve  the  tmditioii,  for  a  suburb  of  Duudee  is  still  called  the  Uavkhill,  and 
Luucurty.  where  the  l^attle  was  fought,  is  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Perth, 
to  the  north.  The  yoko  of  oxen  also  Wars  a  prominent  part  in  Scripture,  for 
**the  son  of  .Vnath  slew  of  the  Philistines  six  hundxeil  men  with  an  ox  ^/Cioc/. 
and  he  also  deliveiW  iNniel." — Judges  iii.  ^>aul  also  saved  his  country  through  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  for  '*  Kehold,  Saul  came  after  the  henl  out  of  the  Held  ;  and  saiii. 
What  aileth  the  |»eoplo  that  they  weep  ?  And  thev  told  him  of  the  men  ot 
JulK'Nh.  And  the  Spirit  of  God  came  niM>n  Saul  when  he  heanl  the  tidings, 
and  his  anger  was  kindled  greatly,  and  he  took  a  yttke  of  oxen  and  functd  tfuw 
in  pieces,  and  sent  them  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Israel  by  the  hands  of  me?^ 
■sengent,  saying.  Whosoever  conieih  not  forth  (as  volunteers)  alt^r  Saul  and  after 
Samuel,  so  shSl  it  be  dono  unto  hU  oz«m,  And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the 
Iteople^  aud  tiiey  oum  out  with  one  consent."— 1  Sam.  xi.  5-7. 


I 
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Bat  ah !  my  dear,  my  native  land. 

Thy  rugged  hilk,  and  sheathless  biand, 

Alike  proclaim  that  Heavenly  fire, 

Which  strikes  Apollo's  freebom  lyie ; 

Propped  np  by  £^e  of  thousand  years, 

Thy  sons  disclaiTn  all  dastard  fears, 

And  calmly  tell  the  world  around, 

That  where  they  stand  is  Freedom's  ground, 

And  not  their  own,  but  only  given 

In  sacred  trust,  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

Protected  by  His  billowy  arm. 

And  rocky  teeth — as  shields  from  harm, 

But^  if  the  time  should  ever  be 

That  courage  fails  to  keep  her  free. 

His  gift  would  sink  beneath  the  sea. 

For,  why  should  breakers  round  her  roll  7 

A  f^  of  Heaven  without  His  soul ! 

What  to  a  nation  can  atone 

For  Freedom's  spirit  lost  and  gone  ? 

If  Scotland's  hills  were  reft  of  these, 

Far  better  sunk  beneath  the  seas. 

The  Hand  that  tempered  Gideon's  sword, 

And  Soul  that  levelled  Jordan's  ford. 

Are  strong,  and  willing  nowy  as  then. 

That  Fre^om  ahdll  her  rights  maintain. 

XIII. 

Can  beacons  be  by  ice  consumed  ? 

Or  Darkness  reign,  when  Day's  illumed  1 

No  !  and  till  Britain  leaves  the  van, 

Or  fails  to  see  God's  sacred  plan — 

Defending  Rigid, — His  holy  Cause, 

And  teaching  Freedom's  simple  laws, 

Than  Wrong  should  reign,  or  break  His  shield, 

Or  Tyranny  make  Scotia  yield ! 

The  Deity  would  firebrands  raise, 

As  Samson  sent  his  foes  ablaze, 

Or  Gideon, — Baal  sunk  in  Night 

By  emblem  of  Eternal  Light 

If  God's  true  principles  be  there, 

The  Right  must  conquer  ^  everywhere  ! 

1  ThU  may  seem  wrong  if  we  take  such  examples  as  Poland,  but  even  she 
must  either  haye  been  £vided  herself,  or  not  imbued  with  the  true  ppirit  of 
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She  oeTsr  kiuw  hot  Hope  todircar 
Althotiipi  hiit  deltf  •  a  htghUn.!  ^tm, 
'.'r  w«^a  cum  &<jin  vijing  ids  1 

Thitf  miio^  Neeiff  tier  mliiiun'  hmt. 

Wau  oublj  betff  :lieir  lieetineil  put. 

rhciu^  xnoKu.  mil  lin.  jod  blLMilf  wst?. 

ThfY  waiia  eu  dll »  warti>7r"*  jiktb  : 

.Vad  jfaail  bttt  vituioxry  iiv. 

For  want  'tt'  'loarsce  4  w  >ixptiq  '• 

II'  indlv  War.  Si  'x/tK  diem  row, 

A;id  brou^bi;  ^em  ^inii  »  aiunal  bfow? ' 

No     iJiitf  iespuQi;  oiiduin  kaow. 

Altbou^ii  dieT  Hietir  Tpon  die  dow 

<.^'  Miub  1  'ittle  miiniCT  hint 

Hmc  ^wanii.  Ilka  b«js,  jmaml  her  inmst. 

Aaii  iuubiiaM  jivo  ii'tiUL''  smile. 

.Vs  il'  wo  bikl  rnjwa  mail  tiia  wtiile  : 

BuE  '(/  uiHiu  smile,  tbr  nom  tjiiu  hinr 

:<all  oi^uer  dies  tnir  muni  puw'c. 

.\jid  W-jkiuin  hints  <t  hue,  p«rehaiiL-«. 

L'houSuuaUM  JHaiDoa.  tickie  FnDi.-e  : 

I'ha  liURs^  ^  tiiac  bnuiis  hur  hair. 

W  .tuiii  ^I  4  oig^  in  iBBpair. 

.Vnd  would  ^D  '{uiet.bur^hur  lew. 

Ibttu  UMU  tliD  Btiti«ii  FvtlioDeM  t 

^litM  ^Mlvi■r^6  *.'iifi  ''.puiiDi  Ajui  rtm^. 
-iiid  btuiihir  wU  iiy  'uR>uiBf»  ijiuirs. 
V.  4mi)j^ib  :ii  :1m  muru  bu  bmm, 
L'wi.\i  TjnuHiy  and  b'cwwoiiis  i^ueun  , 
Y^-l  tiiirU);ii  bcr  :ta^  wa»  .illuu  turn, 
Vjid  jvuu  :'ad,  'twae  na'>]r  cutiuni, 
I'tiuugii  Jltuu  :u  uiu  'jMtiti  »<m, 
.ij»d  wmotiiuiK  h\ '«.  tWiw  iwvur  Itwb 
JJtliuu)i;n  ')uu  ^aiuuttni-lMMnr  :'nilts 
.i.  bigiiar  miw>  wtii  tiiiiiidur  oailt — 
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And  plants  the  oft-contested  gem, 
On  Freedom's  sacred  diadem. 

XVI. 

Ask,  where  is  now  Egyptian  Thebes  ? 
Or  Nineveh's  marauding  tribes  ? — 
Assyria's  revengeful  hordes  ? 
Or  Venice  with  her  pirate  lords  ? — 
Where  classic  Greece  ?  whose  eye  of  fire 
Was  dyed^  by  rich  imperial  Tyre, — 
Where  Garthagena's  heart  of  stone  ? 
Alas !  like  Home's  proud  priesthood,  flown  ! 
When  Freedom  fell  their  poVr  was  gone  I 
Their  Benefactor  trampled  on  ! — 
Like  France,  too  martial^  in  their  gains, 
These  conquered,  Britain  peoples  plains. 
ALud,  unless  other  zones  shall  rise, 
Shell  people  half,  beneath  the  sMes, 
And  still  she  keeps  her  island  home. 
As  free  as  roe's  that  o'er  her  roam  ; 
Ay  !  that  she  means  to  keep  it  too, 
(Let  tyrants  say^-or  let  them  do,) 

Her  volunteers  can  show. 
The  flame  that  to  Dun-Edin  flew, 

Eeveals  the  fire  below  : 
That  wave  which  like  a  breaker  rose. 
Is  but  the  flood  that  endless  flows, 

When  Danger's  blast  doth  blow, 
To  dash  a  hostile  force  away — 
With  gushing  blood  instead  of  spray ; 
Free,  as  her  ceaseless  breakers  roll. 
Which  force  nor  fraud  can  e'er  control. 
They  never  rise,  but  with  the  storm. 
The  louder  gale,  the  wilder  form, 
And  as  the  whirlwind's  battles  roar. 
Their  native  grandeur  swells  the  more. 

XVII. 

See  !  how  in  streams  they  reach  their  post, 
To  prove  a  strong  defensive  host. 
Which  hurries  fast  across  the  green. 
Like  swarming  bees  around  their  Queen  ! 
From  East  to  West,  from  South  to  North, 
The  gath'ring  flood  comes  streaming  forth, 
^  TyriAn  purple  was  the  famous  dye  of  the  ancients. 
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Yes !  sea-like  fount  of  civic  ^  life, 
She  also  fed  the  tubes  of  strife, 
While  pouiing  health  through  iron  veins, 
Direct  from  Heaven's  blessed  rains, 
Uusoiled  by  man — whose  bafiBed  skill 
Leaves  flocks  to  graze  the  rugged  hiU, 
Proving,  worth,  in  Peace  or  War, 
Comes  pouring  from  the  hills  afar ! 
Not  manured  soil,  nor  crowded  town. 
But  from  the  rocks  and  heather  brown. 

xx.^ 

From  crag  to  crag  the  tartans  leap, 
When  pouring  down  Ben  Ledi's  steep, 
In  file  they  cross  the  "  Brig  *  o'  Turk," 
Which,  scowling,  feels  the  railway's  work. 
When  Sasensushs,  with  joyous  hum, 
From  glades  of  merry  England  come, 
And  wander  round  the  mountains  blue, 
Or  pass  the  far-famed  Trossachs  through, 
Where  bold  Rob  Roy  was  wont  to  roam. 
Their  native  King, — without  a  home. 
The  infant  Forth  is  cradled  there. 
Where  rise  Ben  Ledi's  brow  in  air, 
Which,  peering,  fain  would  catch  the  view, 
And,  smiling,  see  our  Queen's  Review. 
The  half-grown  Forth  at  Stirling's  bridge, 
And  noble  Tay  from  Lui's  ridge. 
Are  pouring  onward  to  the  sea. 
Past  Aberdour  and  proud  Dundee, 
So,  from  the  thousand  hills  between, 
Come,  pouring,  men  on  Arthur's  green, — 
But,  every  mountain,  stream,  and  glen, 
Are  breathing  loyal,  armfed  men. 
Trusting  in  their  Father,  God, 
That  they  would  rather  stain  the  sod 

1  Loch  Katrine,  as  is  well  known,  supplies  Glasgow  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  excellent  water,  an  incalculable  benefit  to  such  a  large  community,  and  a 
noble  example  to  those  peddling  cities  which  persist  in  getting  an  unnatural 
and  unhealthy  supply  of  water  from  manured  arable  soU,  which,  for  all  domestic 
purpnaeSy  is  the  very  watershed  to  he  atxnded. 

'  A  lonely  bridge  near  the  base  of  Ben  Ledi. 
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Than  red  InvaaioD  settled  hen. 
Or  CoDqneet  raised  his  bloody  Bjiear. 
The  fire  that  in  their  fatbus  burned, 
Just  needs  k  ap&rk  to  be  returned. 
Like  lightning,  on  the  desperate  foe, 
Who  Scotland's  Freedom  would  o'erthrow 

From  iSolwsy  to  the  Fentland  Firth, 
The  Volunteers  come  pouring  forth, 
And  gave  their  British  feelings  birth  ; 
As  when  the  Fiery  Cross  wns  raised, 
And  ilka  hill  like  wildfire  blazed  I 
As  eagles  apj  their  qaany  far. 
They  ewoop  to  show  they  scented  \Var, 
Stern  Forfarshire  and  Peterhead 
With  Freedom's  soul  the  river  fed, 
Bold  l^narkshtre  and  Aberdeen 
Poured  civic  warriors  on  the  green, 
And  spirit  breathed  into  the  scene, 
\Vhile,  foremost,  in  the  front  ranks,  press 
The  tortaned  sons  of  luvemesB  ; 
Broad-Khonldeied  Sutherland  the  rear, 
With  skirling  pipes  and  ringing  cheer, 
Brought  proudly  up,  and  banished  Fear ! 

Ben  Nevis  scowling — scorns  at  War, 
And  sleeps  on  snow,  secure  afar, 
Yet,  angry,  dreams  of  red  Culloden, 
And  starting,  wakes  to  redder  Flodden, 
Then  vows  to  see  Invasion  turn. 
With  bloody  brow  like  Bannockbum  I 


See !  flying  on  the  wing  of  strife. 

The  stalwart  sons  of  lowland  Fife, 

Like  "  Tiioroughs  "  bred  for  War  or  Chase, 

Kot  last  to  meet  Invasion's  face ; 

No  laggards  in  the  bloody  race, 

As  keen  to  meet  a  friend  as  foe. 

With  bugle  blast,  or  Tally-ho  ! 

The  hunter's  horn,  or  bagpipe's  scream, 

Wonld  break  alike  the  soundest  dream, 

Their  eyes  would  flash  with  deadly  scorn. 

And  glancing  hoofs  the  heath  woi^d  spurn, 

As  Randolph's  did  yon  glorious  mom  1 


j^'^Ctj 
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When,  all  unaided,  Saxon  horse 

Were  driven  like  chaff  across  the  course, 

Then  Robert  wrung  the  Douglas'  hand, 

And  firmer  grasped  his  dripping  brand, 

And  hailed  it  as  an  omen  good, 

When  Bandolph  stained  the  heath  with  blood — 

And  back,  triumphant  gained  the  van, 

And  kept  intact  the  Brace's  plan.^ 

XXIII. 

And  now  Don-Edin  rings  again. 

Like  days  of  yore  with  armM  men, 

When  Saxon  foemen  round  her  stood. 

And  not  her  Queen  in  Holyrood, 

Or,  as  if  poured  from  hill  and  glen, 

They  claim  her  Parliament  again. 

Dun-£din,  empress  of  the  north, 

More  jewelled  now,  since  James  the  Fourth, 

With  knightly  pride,  and  royal  state, 

Proudly  left  thy  palace  gate, 

With  ev'ry  pomp  of  martial  din, 

Of  steed,  and  spear,  and  culverin. 

And  madly  galloped  ;  when  afar 

The  fates  had  hurled  his  fallen  star, 

A  hurried  host ; — thy  streets  then  rang 

With  fatal  haste,  and  iron  clang, 

Which  rattled  through  them  when  King  James 

Rushed,  ill  advised, — by  foreign  dames, 

The  kinsmen  of  his  Queen  to  kill 

By  deep  and  vengeful,  sulky  Till, 

Where  Scotland's  spears,  and  Scotland's  shield, 

Fell  thick  and  fast  on  Flodden  field  : 

^  At  Bannockbnm  Brace  placed  Randolph  in  command  of  the  Scottish  horse, 
with  special  orders  to  guard  the  right  wing,  hut  somehow  a  large  body  of 
English  cavalry  made  a  sweep  round  in  the  direction  of  Stirling  Castle,  which, 
hafl  they  gained,  might  have  imperilled  his  order  of  battle.  Brace  rode  to  Ran- 
dolph, saying  a  chaplet  had  fallen  from  his  bonnet,  and  pointed  to  the  English 
cavalry.  Randolph  at  once  dashed  off  with  a  comparatively  very  small  body  of 
honte  and  intercepted  them,  when  one  of  the  most  bloody  encounters  of  that 
glorious  struggle  for  Freedom  and  Independence  took  place.  Douglas  rode  to 
the  King  and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  help  his  kinsman,  as  it  was  supposed 
they  would  be  cut  to  pieces.  Brace,  with  a  cooler  judgment  and  clearer  eye, 
said.  No !  it  was  his  own  fault,  and  he  must  fight  out  of  it  the  best  way  he 
could,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  break  his  order  of  battle  even  for  him.  But 
Randolph  nobly  defeated  and  drove  back  the  English,  and  restored  the  original 
position  of  the  two  armies. 
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Sarronnded  by  a  faostUe  host. 

Old  Scotland  still  maintamed  her  post 

Upon  that  fatal  plain. 
And  thraw  herself  with  sadden  wheel. 
Into  a  wood  of  circled  steel. 

Before  her  flag  would  atain ; 
The  billmeti  hewed  that  speai-clad  wood, 
But  still  the  circle  bravely  stood ; 
The  falal  shaft  dealt  death  around. 
Though  gushing  blood  they  stood  their  ground  ; 
The  English  horsemen  thund'ring  came, 
To  break  that  ring,  and  Scotland's  fame ; 
Though  smaller  still  the  circle  grew. 
Yet  James's  banner  proudly  flew, 
Defying  death  in  ev'ry  form. 
The  spottrmen  stood  the  battle's  storm : 
The  diipping  blood  in  rivers  ran, — 
Around  that  ring  since  strife  began, 
Still,  as  the  dying  fell,  there  rose 
Another  Scot,  the  gap  to  close ; 
Though  slipp'ry  felt  the  oozing  heath, 
With  curdling  blood  that  sank  beneath, 
No  thought  to  yield,  or  fear  was  there. 
Too  brave,  alas  !  to  feel  despair ; 
For,  proudly  mid  that  munl'rous  roar. 
The  Royal  Standard  waved  the  more, 
And  flung  its  shadow  o'er  the  speara, 
As  if  to  hide  a  nation's  tears. 

Z2IV. 

The  sun  was  high  above  the  hill, 
When  first  the  English  crossed  the  Till, 
And  boldly  countermarched  the  post 
Of  Scotland's  too  confiding  host. 
But,  though  he  slanted  o'er  the  plain. 
Ho  left  that  ring's  unbroken  chain ; 
Kind  evening  came,  but  still  there  rang, — 
The  din  of  war,  and  iron  clang. 
And  ev'ry  form  that  death  could  bring. 
But  still  unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
Grim  Darkness  hoveretl  o'er  the  scene. 
But  still  the  spears  they  gleamed  between, 
Till  friend  and  foe  in  Gloom  were  cast ; 
Then  Surrey  blew  his  bugle  blast. 
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And  backward  drew  his  baffled  host, 

From  cutting  snch  an  iron  post, 

And  left  them  with  unbroken  ring, 

But  Nobles  slain,  and  wounded  King ; 

Disastrous  conflict,  fatal  fray, 

Not  yielding,  they  were  "  w«ie  away ;  *' 

Alas  !  red  Flodden  field  can  tell, 

That  both  the  nations  struggled  well — 

A  warning  to  a  foreign  foe, 

That  British  steel's  no  idle  show  ; 

With  blood  the  Scottish  spear  was  drunk, 

Though  to  a  skeleton  the  ring  was  shrunk. 

More  awful  in  its  shattered  hand, 

Than  Conquest's  hordes  or  Tyrant's  brand, 

For  Surrey  was  as  near  Defeat,^ 

As  James, — Success — ^in  his  retreat, 

Before  the  fatal  arrow  stung. 

And  at  his  foe  his  weapon  flung, 

Nor  dared  he  to  renew  again. 

The  horrors  of  that  kindred  plain. 

XXV. 

But  since  that  standard  bravely  flew 

Around  the  base  of  Cheviots  blue, 

And  Tweed  was  dyed  with  British  blood, — 

Which,  weeping,  drank  the  hostile  flood, 

A  wider  ring  is  now  our  boast. 

For  glitt'ring  steel  is  round  our  coast, 

And  doubtless  when  such  ring  could  stand, 

'Gainst  native  /oemen*8  deadly  brandy 

Our  welded  ring  shall  keep  at  bay, 

All  despots  of  the  present  day. 

How  changed  since  then,  but  changed  for  good, 

When  Britain's  Queen  left  Holyrood, 

Attended  by  her  peaceful  train, 

And  wheeled  around  Dun-Edin's  plain, 

^  Scottish  history  presents  no  instance  in  which  the  national  valonr  bnrned 
with  a  purer  flame  than  at  Flodden.  Hemmed  in  by  outminibering  enemies, 
the  King  fought  on  foot  amongst  his  group  of  nobles,  until,  when  night  was 
closing  o'er  the  bloody  field,  he  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow,  mortally  wounded  in 
the  head.  They  held  their  post  during  the  night,  but  at  dawn,  learning  the 
state  of  matters,  they  abandoned  their  position.  Their  loss  amoilnted  to  from 
8000  to  10,000.  Scarce  a  Scottish  family  of  note  but  had  an  ancestor  killed  at 
Flodden.  Besides  the  King,  the  A.rchbi8hop  of  St.  Andrews  and  twelve  Earls 
were  among  the  slain.  The  English  lost  about  6000  or  7000,  but  Surrey's  vic- 
tory was  80  near  a  defeat,  that  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  the  war  with  any  vigour. 
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To  gaie  npoB  Um  noblart  aeaiM, 
Tlut  vnatout  befora  ottr  <^Ti«eit ; 
8ach  atenil/  wntikfl,  pMcafnl  boat. 
Might  weU  neaU  Old  Scotu'a  bcmt : 
And  j«a  tauueeadoBt,  voDd'mis  sighl. 
Seemed  that  her  spirit  crowned  eadi  height ; 
And  that  %  tiring;  tutan  base 
Of  plaided  wairiofs  lined  the  space, 
WhoM  aable  plome*  nm'estic  waved — 
As  when  tfaej,  nuhiag,  Lncknow  nved : 
Which  added  gnndear  to  tbe  scene. 
And  tondted  the  heart  of  BrilaiD'a  Qaeen, 
To  see  them  standing  side  b;  aide. 
Her  Bofal  Line,'  and  Lof«l  Pride. 


See !  what  a  glorious  boat  moiutains 

Her  honour  on  Edina'a  plains  I 

While,  towing  ap  on  either  aide, 

Rise  Arthnr*."  Seat,  and  Calton'a  pride, 

Olympus  high,  yol  ant-liko  heaps— 

For  countless  thousanik  climb  their  steeps, 

And  gaze  below,  with  smiles  and  tears, 

On  Caledonia's  Tolnnteers, 

Aa  if  assembled  Rome  were  come. 

To  fill  a  new  Colosseum  ; 

Far  up  yon  rugjjed  mountain's  brow 

The  nation  climbed  to  bail  it  now. 

And  waved  her  banners  in  the  air, 

From  thousand  hands,  and  tresses  fair ! 

For  every  lovely  hue  was  there. 
It  aeenied  a  living  rainbow  spanned 
An  arch  triumphal  o'er  the  liind  ; 
And,  floating  on  the  laughing  breeze, 
A  joyous  hum — like  swarming  bees, 
As  if  with  pride  they  came  together. 
To  clothe  the  "  Sml "  with  living  healbw. 
Where,  proudly  from  its  nigged  slopes, 
Were  streaming  Scotland's  future  bopes. 
Stamping  ^asi  on  preeeuf  fame, 
To  keep  her  old  unconquered  name, 

'  Tha  7BtIi  HigiilBiideni,  who  bnil  ncently  conii]  honie  from  tnJiu,  lined  tl 
roail  liutwi:ua  the  Voluuteera  anil  the  i?rowd. 
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As  if  to  prove  with  noble  pride, 
Unconquered  ^Ul  she  shall  abide. 
And  tell  the  world,  her  mountains  grey, 
To  Freedom  are  enshrined  for  aye ! 
Her  rocks — her  stem  inheritance, 
By  Grod  were  never  given  by  chance, — 

For  Nature  to  herself  is  true ; 
The  greedy  ploughshare  turns  aside, 

And  owns  its  poVr  as  baffled  too : — 
What  recks  it  wherefore,  how,  or  when  ? 

^Ti8  handed  down  from  sire  to  son. 
Her  legacy  of  rock  and  glen. 

Which  Freedom's  battle  oft  hath  won  1 

XXVII. 

A  noble  boon  to  eVry  Scot, 

His  country's  fame  without  a  blot ; 

Which  chdlenged  Freedom  nobly  got. 

And  proved  earth  owned  no  brighter  spot : 

Nor  here  alone,  but  far  away. 

Old  Scotland  shines  as  bright  as  day. 

And  conjures  up  the  patriot's  lay 

From  freehom  men,  be  where  they  may ; 

What  marvel  then,  if,  as  at  Scone, 

Her  sons  should  range  around  her  throne. 

And  tell  the  world  that  pearl,  nor  stone, 

Nor  soul  had  from  her  Freedom  flown  ! 

No  marvel,  then,  though  rock  and  fen, 

Though  mountain  slope  and  shaggy  den, 

Should  nurture  up  such  warlike  men 

As  drove  the  Eomans  £rom  their  glen ; 

Her  Titan  soul,  in  time  of  need. 

Oft  called  forth  patriotic  deed. 

When  skill,  nor  mail,  nor  mounted  speed 

Of  Home  could  chain  this  noble  breed. 

Nor  yet  Agricola's  rampart  wide. 

Which  spanned  betwixt  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 

Nor  Adrian's  at  the  Solway's  side, 

Nor  Antonine's  could  dam  its  tide  : 

XXVIII. 

Twas  not  alone  the  highland  plaid, 
Nor  double-handed  claymore  blade. 
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Nor  many  a  wild  and  bloodf  fraj 
'Uong  highland  clana,  in  feudal  daj. 
That  kept  alive  that  Spartan  life, 
Whjcli  proved  itself  in  bt'ij  strife. 
'Mong  fiiends  and  foes  it  was  the  aama, 
A  derrinij  do  which  nought  coold  tame ; 
Tia  not  alone  tlie  Pibroch's  scream. 

That  nerves  the  C?It  to  daring  t^ed, 
Nor  yet  tradition's  oral  stream, 

Tl^t  prompts  to  win,  or,  scowling,  bleed. 
xxiz. 
A; !  bleed  and  die  in  vt'rj  clime. 
No  empty  boast  nor  idle  riiyme, 
To  point  to  Taiarera's  plain. 
To  Alma's  steep,  to  Quatre's  slain, 
Nor  yet  to  Baliklava's  line,' 
To  Iniliaa  swamp,  and  Lncknow's  sbrine. 
Nor  y«t  to  scorching  Egypt's  zone; 
Not  Ky bur's  dark  and  bloody  stone,' — 
Nor  L'ould  Dahomey's  savage  kin^ 
J£acape  the  tartan's  eagle  wing,*  * 

Not  black  Coomaasie's  ambosfaed  horde 
Deter  ftwm  crossing  War's  deep  ford  ! — 
VTheru'i-T  the  blast  of  danger  blows, 
Tb«  tartan  Sood  for  ever  flows  ; 
But  Wars  red  robe,  like  Ciesar's.  blls 
Lht  thode  who  best  hath  borne  its  palls. 

\y  '.  these  the  fruits,  the  bitter  gains, 

Uer  bleacbijtg  skulls  on  tbreiga  pLiias  : 

Let  black  Lrivaaiou's  hirelings  then. 

L-ouK  tniiiix,  if  they  wish  back  again : 

for  Vougtjaiice  ^rim, — with  ^Silence,  keepa 

ytorii  ^uard  ;tluug  het  rugged  steeps, 
I  .U  itao  buUa  >!'  Ilalnklava,  jir  i.'uiui  CmuiiImU  Uiraw  rdio  Eigliluirl  Brtaadt 
lUtusilittle  liiiu.uwl  wjiulwail  :tiii  l{u~i»n  i-'iviilry-iluai  «lilimi  lijni- in  wirire. 
3  At  tliu  lUbar  Vf>M  in  tim  .\^liHi  Wur.  l^tmaral  -Hlv  ami  liiH  nUin  «ni^ 
now  vcrijiuJ,  tliruu^ll  tiiu  luiitilNliuu  ■»  Iba  -Ie>t|iii[t:)itw  by  Lard  PalnwnCon. 
MmWw  yl'  W'"  »1  'ho  tiiuB,  liw  unu»  Iuuuk  ■'mu  'plonnl  tu  gmraeJ.  ijoite 
oouUnrv  lu  mJiablo  ^iiioiiuatiou  (f-.m  ?lw  Uiiiiir-llato  seat  of  -nr.  It  irai 
litumllv  4QniliilBlwi  liv  iliB  -UTeluuo  iHJui'ilW  -niiloUi  unl  r-^ks  .iowa  on  thmr 
Javutol  tiiuHlii  III  iliB  'o^'^"  Vf  ImIuw- 

M  (.'Miuauit;^  iIm  oupital  u(  elM  Udk  o(  UKhutuay.  Iiikl  tu  Tiiarrb  ChNii|;b> 
iuiuill)  twiuilu  witil  anuwl  AalMDUMt  ia  uulnuli.  -^n^  -Ma  cultuu  their  wsr 
thiuudi.  iMdlo  onMK >  ^onl  uutrly  to  ttw  iwclc.  :dl  viiidi  wiu  niibl;  aucom- 
plltlMni,  uil  t^  s^iif'  "^  fMt  wvaKB  mmI  IiUuIiIiiibI)'  HMtuulnd  takan. 
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Where  Freedom  sits — ^with  angry  frown, 
And  grasps  the  rocks  to  hurl  them  down  ! 
While  red  Bevenge,  with  Patience  waits 
Below,  to  guard  her  mountain  gates, 
Where  Patriotism,  with  gory  hand, 
Firm  holds  its  keen  unsparing  brand, 
Cold  Desolation  jeers  behind. 
Then,  leering,  rides  the  laughing  wind : 
While  Famine  at  the  lonely  tarn, 
Like  shivering  sheep  too  early  shorn, 
Doth  woeful  seek  the  waving  fern ; — 
Pale  Terror  haunts  the  mountain  cairn, 
And  timid  Fear  creeps  down  the  glen. 
As  if  the  pines  were  armed  men ! 

XXXL 

Ko  faithless  thorn  the  Thistle  bears, 

Kor  grasping  hand  it  ever  spares, 

Ko  craven-hearted  nettle  stings, 

The  more  *tis  pressed,  more  blood  it  brings ; 

While  thistles  wave  upon  her  heath, 

While  wreathing  snow  overtops  her  hill, 
While  foaming  waters  roll  beneath, 

She  shall  be/ree,  unconquered  still ! 
While  cold  Ben  Nevis  frowns  on  high, 
With  icy  brow  beneath  the  sky, 
TiU  Ailsa  Craig  shall  float  away, 
Or  gale-roused  ocean  cease  to  spray, 
Her  fame  shall  shine  as  bright  as  day, 
For  hireling  foe  shall  ne'er  control 
The  Native  Freedom  of  her  Soid, 
No !  for  her  fame  is  shrined  in  glory. 
Made  "  sicJcer  "  by  her  ancient  story : 
No  Fairy  tale,  nor  mere  Eomance, 
Although  the  "  Times  "  may  meer,  perchance ; 
For  Wallace  wight,  and  Bruce's  skill. 
Are  cut  and  carved  on  ev'ry  hill ; 
Her  book  with  patriot  blood  is  wrote, 
One  leaf  from  Abbey  Craig  shall  float, 
Another  yet  to  Bruce  shall  rise. 
For  Freedom's  fire  it  never  dies, 
Her  Soul  once  lit  must  ever  bum. 
Like  tinder  in  the  very  urn, 
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X»  ail.  :aB  laench  Uw  Mcni  dame  ! 

F'ic  Tin  in  biood,  in  gloir  boond, 

PiM  iiwl  within  her  monntun  ^raimd ; 

The  bl^M  ot  Timt  :t  Ids;;  ihmll  stand. 

In  Frwiota'j  pore  and  hallowed  hand ; 

Then  IH  the  aerrilo  "  Timet "  declare, 

That  .Scotland  is  more  fbnl  thmi  &ii, 

jloii  meanly  mnb  each  caations  Scot 

Fi>r  keeping  what  hia  wisdom  got, 

\aA  when  no  other  nue  will  do. 

Ignore  auch  facta  as  Her  Review ; — 

All  Gotland  heard  with  deep  delight. 

And  wiahed  they'd  seen  the  gloriona  sight, 

Whun  twice  ten  thousand  volunteeied, 

i\nd  EitijluiiiSi  chivalry  appeared 

llufure  their  Queen  on  Hyde  Park  heath. 

Til  wuave  fur  her  a  loyal  wreath 

4)f  liring  roses  roond  her  throne. 

The  scout  of  which,  &om  zone  to  zone, 

Liku  Ottu  flew  rannd  ev'ty  laud ; — 

l*eihaps  tmi  Ammj  for  some  red  hand, 

Whoau  hidden  schemes  no  one  can  tell, 

Ni)  more  than  search  the  depths  of  Hell ! 

As  Upod  nwts  cannot  be  reached, 

No  mure  can  Truth  when  Lies  are  preached ; 

A|wUu's  boams  will  nerer  aid 

To  ri|>en  Truth  behind  a  shade ; 

Xiw  is  the  dMeit  apple  sweet, 

In  arid  soil  by  too  mnch  heat, 

Itut,  like  the  sweetest  vintage,  grown 

Muie  bitter  wheiu  its  nrtae's  gone. 

XXZIII. 

False  printer  of  the  "  Tim^*,"  for  shame '. 
Thus  to  ignore  a  nation's  fame, 
Why  for  one  montent  foster  strife 
IWtween  Ureat  Bhtain's  w«dd«d  Ufe  I 
nut  tUUug,  long  siitra  passeil  awar. 
Atkt  BOW  ther«  stuaw  ft  br^tvr  d» ; 
t\«  «Kh  MB  siae  of  (^WnNkt  tbwb. 
Wntm  im  Mil  IflMMWit  <i 
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Each  hath  sylvan  warriors  trae^ 

Kenowned  in  song  and  story  too, 

For  Eobin  Hood,  and  bold  Eob  Eoy, 

Are  England's,  Scotland's,  equal  joy. 

And  each  in  time  has  had  her  turn. 

Her  Flodden  field,  her  Bannockbum ; 

Then  perish  eVry  false  discord, 

like  Brothers  stand  by  Freedom's  sword. 

For  whoe'er  dares  to  touch  the  one, 

Shall  find  ftoo  foes  ere  well  begun ; 

Since  Thistles  wound  the  hand  so  sore, 

The  Thorn  and  Brier  shall  pierce  the  core ; 

Then  wherefore  did  the  Jove-like  "  Times  " 

Omit  to  ring  old  Scotia's  chimes  f 

Whose  loysd  sons  before  their  Queen 

So  proudly  trod  King  Arthur's  green ; 

Was  it  because  the  lesser  part 

Of  Britain  showed  the  greater  heart  t 

And  e'en  in  numbers  bore  the  staff, 

And  proved  herself  the  better  half; 

Ko  wonder  though  the  Queen's  heart  swelled. 

And  through  her  eye,  her  feelings  welled. 

To  see  a  nation  rise  en  masse^ 

Around  her  at  the  distant  pass 

Of  danger  to  her  peaceful  reign ! 

Beloved  Queen,  may  she  remain 

Long  spared  to  shed  her  halo  round 

A  land  with  peace  and  plenty  crown'd ; 

Hers  is  the  rule  to  gain  the  heart, 

And  win  devotion's  sacred  part. 

And  give  a  nobler  rhyming  theme, 

Far  more  than  Conquest^s  bloody  dream  ; 

For  Glory's  oft  another  name 

For  grasping  sin  and  wounded  shame. 

xxxrv. 

Far  better  sing  the  Tiger's  deeds. 
Extol  the  way  his  victim  bleeds, 
And  tell  how  quick  his  fangs  were  driv'n, 
How,  quicker  still,  the  heart  was  riv'n. 
And,  living,  torn  from  bleeding  prey, 
WhUe,  panting  fast,  life  sped  away  1 
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ir.    jnair  vaue  'he  :ibr>i«  -liqhi. 
II   »muiiuc  i«er  .n  'len  'ti^i 
Imptp   ha  hdcL -'*ii£ia»  rwkmK.jun, 
'"  D  'h»  >Tn  iDu  iniGmn^  duni. 
"V  «•  imr-i  [(iMi  .n  matruB  id*. 
V'iii#  &r  kBu  IMS   b^v  :lMi  '»it>w  : 
'  "t   tiu  ft  'ftint-    mn^  jtiUtii'  num. 
;'  Uo.^iv  itwif  iie 

'.ItDIMtKi    I>    TflU     I 

l«  hiui  oui  nttK  T>  onh  .1 

'V'lii  wuiutPip-.t  ■"■■'    0-  s 

'Viiiii  -itiina':nu!  ^bmib  h 

\XA  «t  ai   jii-KU  .1: 

.'■U.I  awxk  itiiia  111  aiiumn  iar. 

.1  —"I!*.  -.1.1.  nu'Ji  iiuiT'i  wiinL  iuw!L 


7'-.fct  Wfc-  jif-.*  i'jMn  Tct'Ji  ^iwt  JHiti 
'A'li'iw  k-it*^ttju:  -jCili  ncj.  ih^ht  ;^ii 

■f'lj»  f}'fm  «'W  n-jsih,  iue  ■z  n  tt-3  i_ 

i«l.al|  (■Tivh  >•;  iL,  nkitii  lire  Lcn.'- 
K>i  'Ilia  I'Kti  iriiot  Iiticept)'f&>  'vil^ 
N«  mors  Utait  lor*  k  Ii^rinf;  sa^t : 

ttiil  all  (Mil  fru>l,  Mill  jOHtlj  jiritb, 

A  itmlixira  ttriian,  B  i»"ther'a  «jes, 
A  I'-rwl  ni>i|  lovinu  |>ii]iuUcc, 
■\  <iilt.i  )iwi,  villi  kiuiWM  btr  j>liice, 
\  (iiiio.oa  wiln,  n  in<aliiff  kind, 
\  t  'iiiuiuif  «)itMl.  nilmi;  mind  ; — 

n.»K.  tiu  |l»  I' iiipiiU  (IihI  npjMVTes, 

|>,  tLv«.  ,.„,  i^tiinuii  UmIIi  wun  our  Icrrea  : 
\4:  4VQ<4l  t"»it)i  iHir  vpiiitl  Itirone, 
:\  11. ^-Ut  I'liiu'v  lltp  i)«vil*  niMle  known :) 
\i\  »...„„„,  (i».it  |.<  Lor  !■  iltti>, 

f't  "t'*i«M  Witth  tiw  ItttWtiMi  t«wt : 
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And  ^ves  the  Globe,  what's  seldom  seen, 

A  Social  Guide  and  pattern  Queen : 

The  honour  thine,  Yietoiia  Bex, 

To  conquer  Self  and  pride  of  sex. 

The  only  Conquest  worthy  £Eune, 

To  win  a  f0oman*8  gpotlese  name. 

Great  triumph  of  Almighty  kind, 

The  magnet  influence  of  Mind, 

Which  built  itself  on  Senee  alone, 

The  brightest  jewel  of  her  throne ; 

And  passed  through  life  like  simple  maid, 

And  won  the  crown  which  cannot  fade, 

Kot  like  Queen  Bess,  whose  strength  of  mind 

Was  envious  of  this  nobler  kind. 

Nor  crimson  Mary, — curse  the  creed 

That,  praying,  made  a  Nation  bleed ; — 

But  here  111  leave  our  peaceful  Queen, 

And  introduce  a  sterner  scene. 

ZZZVI. 

McGregor,  outlaw  though  he  was. 

Was  outlawed  in  wild  Freedom's  cause ; — 

Curse  on  Montrose  who  burned  his  home. 

And  drove  him  to  the  glens  to  roam  ! 

Curse  on  the  laws  which  banned  the  name 

Of  Clans  which  bled  for  Scotia's  fame  ! — 

True  to  the  last,  with  savage  pride, 

They  knew  her  free  before  they  died ! 

Too  proud  to  cringe,  and  never  pliant, 

A  highland  king  Rob  roamed  defiant 

Too  bold  to  cheat,  he  levied  mail. 

From  strength  he  took,  but  helped  the  &ail ; 

The  old  rule  his,  the  present  plan, 

Have  power  to  take,  and  keep  who  can  ; 

Was  Savoy,  and  the  Nice  affair, 

Not  Black-mail  robbing  to  a  hairl 

"  Idea,**  fighting  by  the  book. 

With  Judas  smile  to  bait  the  hook, 

Weaving  lines  for  Nice  coast  cabbage, 

To  sound  a  way  for  future  ravage ; 

Or  make  a  glass  for  Syrian  wine. 

To  see  who  takes  or  keeps  the  Bhine  f 
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But  should  oui  Nahaih  neighbour,  Nap, 
E'er  dream  of  bunting  through  our  Blap, 
He'll  get  a  tumble  o'er  the  style, 
And  break  his  ribe,  both  lanJc  and  file. 


A  bold,  gueceufiii  Rogae  at  moct, 

Who  rose  np  on  his  uncle's  ghost ! 

And  wades  through  blood  and  oaths  to  fame, 

And  won  an  empire  through  a  name  ; 

And  drove  the  wheel  bis  uncle  turned. 

Though  Elba  frowned,  and  Moscow  burned  ; 

Ambition  Btieame  where'er  he  goes. 

And  broken  tows  his  thoughts  disclose. 

Who  one  thing  says,  another  acU, 

And  leaves  a  list  of  damning  facta, 

Enough  to  make  a  parson  swear, 

Or  peaceful  Bright  and  Cobden  atare ; 

But  let  me  tell  the  supple  eel. 

That  British  Peers  are  sterling  steel, 

When  fairly  roused  to  Danger's  truth, 

And  brought  at  last  to  bury  Knth. 

They  may  have  faults,  yea !  have  them  great, 

But  firmer  props  uphold  no  State, 

They  are  in  truth  the  Flow'r  of  Peers, 

The  world's  best  of  latter  years ; 

I  do  not  mean  the  lacquered  kinds, 

With  ev'ry  garnish  but  the  Jtfintf *, 

The  hot-bed  mnsbrooms,  reared  apace. 

With  poppy  aoul  and  dolphin  face ; 

Without  ancestral  pride  to  hold — 

More  dear  to  them  than  worshipped  gold. 

Who,  sudden  raised  above  their  sphere. 

Like  Phaeton,  reft  of  Sense  or  Tear, 

With  neither  name,  nor  fame,  to  guide. 

Whose  whip  and  spur  are  selfish  Pride. 

In  borrowed  plumes  the  coward  slaves 

Would  Freedom  rob  like  bankrupt  knaves ; 

With  neither  soul  nor  patriot  fire, 

Whose  very  love  is  but  Desire  ; 

Would  hail  a  foe  as  soon's  a  friend, — 

Like  Grceeus,  if  he'd  gold  to  spend. 

But  let  such  Britons  of  bis  Fate  take  note — 

The  Roman  got  a  molten  throat  I 
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ZZXVIII. 

Eepnblican !  who  swore  most  deep, 
The  Presidential  chair  to  keep ; 
Bat,  villain  !  deluged  in  a  flood, 
And  drenched  its  frame  with  honest  blood ! 
''  Ideal  Prince,  whose  schemes  alone, 
And  pinioned  eagle  at  Boulogne, 
Just  played  a  deep  dramatic  rdle, 
But  good,  substantial  quarry  stole ; 
Crimean  rogue !  whose  end  was  gained 
As  soon's  the  Bussian  Bear  was  chained ; 
This  being  done,  he  was  not  slack 
To  cast  the  blame  on  Britain's  back. 
Mock  Malakoff !  in  all  but  name, 
Through  red  Kedan  and  Britain's  shame ! 
A  stalking  horse  was  that  Eedan, 
And  well  it  wrought  Napoleon's  plan. 


XXXIX. 

But,  faith  !  Orsini  made  him  start ! 

And  struck  with  awe  his  callous  heart, 

While  vengeful  Freedom  made  him  rear 

Italian  liberty  through  fear ; 

And  raised  on  high  the  boasted  plea 

To  free  Old  Eome,  from  Alps  to  sea ; 

But  ah  !  as  time  rolled  o'er  the  scene, 

A  dark  "  idea  "  coiled  between : 

Orsini's  bomb,  and  Bernard's  blame. 

They  nearly  dimmed  Great  Britain's  fame. 

And  wrenched  away  the  brightest  gem 

That  shines  around  her  diadem ; 

Nap's  Colonels  swore,  with  threat'ning  taunts. 

To  drag  the  foe  from  British  haunts ; 

So  deeply  worked  the  poisoned  pill. 

It  purged  at  last  the  "  Alien  Bill  T' 

Apostate  Pam  disgraced  his  name. 

And  justly  shares  a  Despot's  shame. 

For  him  it  would  have  passed  to  law. 

And  proved  our  deepest,  darkest  flaw. 

In  vain  were  Magna  Charta  signed. 

If  truckling  Pam  could  Freedom  bind. 

E'en  Aflghan  facts,  despatches  maimed. 

Were  poor,  compared  to  Freedom  lamed ; 


A  UEMISKTO  OF  THE 

No  thanks  to  him,  nor  "  AHen  "  tnah, 
Iwu  Britiah  spirit  plied  the  luh. 
And  hrake  him  on  Uie  public  wheel 
Of  indignation's  nnued  appeal, 
And  drove  that  flippant,  shamrock  lace 
From  office,  which  it  did  disgrace : 


The  President  was  all  a  lie ! 
A  Will-o-Wisp  that  twinkled  by, 
Itut  still  the  flash  revealed  the  chain. 
The  links  which  led  to  fm/Miv's  gain ; 
As  bleeding  birds  September  mark, 
A  TraitoT  markfi  Dex^mber'  daik  ; 
Th<>  wing-maimed  eagle  at  Bonlogne, 
Still  gained  and  perched  upon  a  throne. 
The  tongue,  which  vowed  to  help  at  Borne — 
l.ifct'  vane  upon  Saint  Peter's  dome — 
Vivrrd  with  thr  wind  from  ct'it  lone; 
Ihit  mix-ki tig-birds  can  change  their  tone: 
TltP  p-ntlp  whistle  that  decoyed, 
An  Mglrs  scream  it  snon  employed, 
Ti'  I'nwh  thf  vt>rr  hopes  of  those 
Wh>'  ):T»i>!x'd  the  hand  that  helped  their  foes  ; 
ThP  wrv  'iuna  that  went  to  frte, 
iHi  )iTi<vli,'Taft  tied  her  liberty ; 
I'lir  \-prt  tn><i;v  ihai  went  to  save, 
W'X'f  .It^;  hoi  munler'd  patriot's  giare  ! 
iM.t  BtiU  ipiuh-iout  h.ili  the  rope 
W  lii.ili  .-li.tLo*  hor  Vr«^«dom  by  the  Pope, — 
Sii«txj«'  thai  ><ur  suand  eitle  should  be 
V  tiiAi  .>.w<iAt<lr  .11'  th'  Koman  See  ; 
\-i.\  IVirt  *  .Uvik  tumi  *>.>.>n  be  rent, 
Xi-X  tu.l  t.'  \.U<:  th<<  shred*  be  sent, 
t1  W  wvukl  t<UK>  i*.\x  Ktwdom's  cronn. 
-Wt  \vi\-  tr!,>  owu  frt-iu  tumbling  down;  * — 
lly  tivjiwi  /'ia,t4  (hall  this  be  done, 
t^M  U-4iut>  uiiMt  ity  Wi>t«  tlte  sun, 
A«i  lu  iH-uiuhvt  siiMi  Lvuu  KnvvlcousnomplulwdhitiiibiiiMueMi 

'.I  ~.aM.~^\.u.u^\   k'lw.ill  tibdtir 

nliULiiJIi  li»ii.  Iw  hii  tivtwt  u*  ivt  ualy  taniblad  down,  but  thtn 
>l  III.  i.ui|.li»,  \\\v  Ihv  (Vluiuud*  Vdntovt,  b«Ut  in  bonoiiT  of  the  wi 
uwV  tiuit.Ht  lu  th*  Om*.  Vm  IhIm  to  hrtvftra  with  Fracdn 
ukw  n«  ail>w>  (Ma  wM%  «48l(S5lMM  Us  thnoi. 
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And  Italy,  she  yet  may  be, 

Just  Heaven !  Uie  helm  of  Liberty ! 

XLL 

Dread  Scythia's  foe,  and  then  her  friend, 

A  Patriot  till  he  gained  his  end. 

To  Italy  his  eagles  soared ; 

For  TJfdcm  drew  his  treacherous  sword. 

Till  Nice  and  Sayoy,  back  to  Gaul, 

Twin  apples  of  an  Empire's  fall. 

Soon  showed  the  world  he  fsdled  to  see 

The  Principle  of  liberty  ! 

As  if  the  Truth  was  lost  in  night, 

That  France  might  steal  a  nation's  right. 

Forgetful  that  a  watchful  world 

The  sails  of  Conquest  close  had  furled, 

That  Truth  was  ever  rolling  on 

Towards  a  purer,  better  sun. 

ZLII. 

The  endless  Month  of  Syrian  ^  aid, 
Like  evening  shadows  ling'ring  stoid. 
And,  if  unchecked,  had  lengthened  still, 
Till  France  had  gorged  the  envied  pill ; 
The  "  Empire  peace  "  means  Empire  war  I 
The  bugle  blast  which  sounds  afar ; 
The  honest  friend,  as  Britain  thought, 
Might  soon  a  Judas-end  have  wrought ; — 
Not  that  we  doubt  his  word  entire^ 
Eut  still  he  kindles  Gallia's  fire ; 
For  he,  the  robber,  too  must  please 
An  Empire,  built  on  deeds  like  these, 
Which  aims  at  Empire  of  the  seas,— 
Less  ships  he  needs,  the  more  are  built. 
As  tigers  crouch  e'er  blood  is  spilt. 
Preparing  for  the  fatal  spring, 
If  fete  should  e'er  their  victim  bring. 
The  "  Empire  peace^  "  let  rancour  fly  ! " 
"  Let  old  traditions  buried  lie  ! " — 
When  lo !  from  ev'ry  vale  and  hill. 
Come  relics  of  his  uncle's  will ! 

1  The  French  entered  Syria  ostensibly  to  preserve  order  for  one  month,  but 
tliey  reftued  to  quit  it,  until  compelled  by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
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Revive  the  Empire,  France  again  1 
The  end  Ly  these  we  shall  attain, 
From  Cochin  China  to  Algiers, 
On  high  the  Eagle  proudly  rears ; 
Vienna  treaty,  torn  in  twain^ 
Is  one  link  off,  our  broken  chain. 
Proud  Russia's  fortress  levelled  low. 
Though  poor  compared  to  Moscow's  snow. 
Our  Eagles  soar  the  Alps  once  more, 
And  mark  the  bounds  they  kept  before ; 
They  next  shall  fly  across  the  Bhine, 
Till  Metz,  like  Nice  and  Savoy's  mine, 
The  darkest  stain  remains  behind ; 
But  well  I  know  'tis  France's  mind, 
And  fixed  and  deep  I  shall  pursue, 
Until  is  wiped  off  Waterloo.^ — 
My  Mission  this,  it  is  my  fate, 
/,  too,  like  Uncle  must  be  great ; 
France  yet  shall  wipe  away  her  stains, 
Till  no  blot  on  her  flag  remains ; 
I  shall  not  rest  till  this  is  done, 
Or  fall  with  France  now  since  begun. 

XLIII. 

But  still,  at  this,  methinks  I  hear 
The  peaceful  whine,  and  Quaker  sneer ; 
The  time  is  past,  the  age  gone  by. 
For  Battle's  wild  and  savage  cry. 
The  man  is  peaceful,  true,  and  kind. 
And  commerce  only  sways  his  mind — 
Can  Peace  forget  the  cannon  hid  ? 
And  secret  stowed  beneath  the  lid. 
Curse  on  the  lie  !  'twas  "  glass  "  ^  by  sea, 
Those  rifled  guns  on  Genoa's  quay  1 — 
Can  War  forget  that  peaceful  power 
Which  all  at  once,  as  in  an  hour. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  and  train 
Could  send  to  stream  o'er  Lombard's  plain  1 
As  if  they  sprung  up  into  life — 
So  many  warriors  armed  for  strife— 

I  Since  this  was  written,  the  revengeful  feeling  of  Metz  and  Sedan  has  swal- 
lowed up  that  of  Waterloo,  and  France  and  Britain  will  likely  become  faithful 
aJlies. 

>  At  the  commencement  of  the  Lombard  war.  Napoleon  sent  his  rifled  gnns 
to  Q^ioa,  packed  in  cases,  and  marked  **  Glass  only. 
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With  commisariat  entire, 
And  shot  and  shell  for  deadly  fiie  % 
As  if  some  feiiy  sent  them  there, 
CJonjured  from  fancy  or  from  air  I — 
Perhaps  the  buried  thousands  slain, 
On  Solferina's  bloody  plain, 
Magenta's  too,  which  ran  like  rain, 
Are  but  the  dreams  of  fancy's  brain  ! 
They  fell !     Go,  ask  the  reason  why  % 
The  men  were  dain^  and  rotting  lie — 
The  end  was  gained,  the  price  was  paid. 
The  ghastly  dead  in  pits  were  laid. 
If  "  ideas  "  can  such  wars  prepare, 
Tib  Britain's  part  to  be  aware ; 
What  has  been  done,  may  be  again. 
Although  it  cost  a  million  men  I 

XLIV. 

Kifled  cannon,  bayonet  swords, 

Murdering  rams,  and  plated  boards. 

Are  fit  for  neither  trade  nor  peace. 

For  grapes  can't  spring  from  vines  like  these ; 

The  tiger  does  not  crouch  in  vain, 

Nor  does  the  vulture  pass  the  slain ; 

Not  vain  his  fangs  the  boa  bares, 

Nor  yet  in  vain  the  bas'lisk  stares ; 

By  instinct,  sharks  round  plague-ships  prowl, — 

Nor  wanton  oft,  the  wolf  doth  howl, 

Por  what  do  taloned  eagles  soar  ? 

For  what  do  wolves  and  lions  roar  1 

No  doubt  'tis  cruel,  some  will  say. 

While  hearts  are  torn  from  weaker  prey  ; 

But  still  U  is,  and  shall  be  so, 

So  long  as  tidal  waters  flow. 

Let  Poland  witness,  in  her  woe ! 

An  eagle  torn  by  vultures  three, 

Who  hated  her  for  being  free ; 

The  Magyar,  too,  the  same  fate  shared, 

And  so  might  Britain  if  they  dared  / 

XLV, 

So  long  as  round  the  globe  shall  go. 
With  sky  above  and  sky  below. 
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Creftting  elemeotal  war, 
And  storm-tost  breakera  Usb  the  sfaoie  ;— 
So  long  u  quiTeiing  barques  are  tost, 
Like  ocean  toys,  before  they're  lost ; 
So  long  aa  lightning  Bhattets  life. 
And  FasBioa  tempts  an  ening  wtfe; 
So  long  as  stag  with  stag  shall  gore. 
And  instinct  leign  the  monntains  o'er ; 
So  long  as  Reasoa  lovea  her  mate, 
And  Jealoasj'  turns  Love  to  Hat^ 
Or  Lnst,  the  hjbrid,  keeps  its  platn. 
As  David  showed  the  human  race; 
So  long  as  stolen  joys  are  dear. 
As  Jacob  truly  proved,  I  fear ; 
So  long  as  Birth  creates  a  Death, 
Almighty  God,  this  truth  He  saith : 
I've  made  your  world,  and  made  its  laws, 
Eternal, — Jutt, — so,  mortal,  panse  ! 
Attempt  no  more  than  yoa  can  know, 
Dirine  these  lam,  and  simply  so. 
The  nearest  knowledge,  like  a  worm. 
Feels  thia  tmth,  and  ffuarda/rom  harm. 

XLVI. 

But  as  all  this  will  certain  be, 

Although  no  donbt  'tis  cmelty, 

Tis  still  to  suit  some  wise  design. 

That  man  and  beast  should  war  throogh  Time; 

The  great  live  on  the  smaller  iiy — 

And  only  pass  the  stronger  by ; 

And  human  eagles,  birds  of  prey, 

Strike  down  the  poor,  and  soar  away. 

Yet  e'en  in  thia  ia  lordly  man 

But  working  out  his  Maker's  plan. 

*Tis  doubtless  sad  when  Fever  ragea. 

And  cuts  off  man  in  all  its  stages  ; 

A  war  which  yet  no  peaceful  pow't 

Can  stop,  disease's  latal  hour  ! — 

Ah !  why  do  they  "  permit "  this  too ) 

For  all  the  good  such  scourges  do, 

Have  "  Ants  "  no  power  when  breezes  blow. 

And  lays  their  garden  flourish  low ) 

Or  stay  the  pelting^ — leieked  rains. 

That  miMss'  Sunday  boBnet  stains  ? 


;"i'.T."."S"^"~'''" 
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But  let  us  waive  this  peaceful  cij, 
"Trust  in  the  Lord!  and  Powder  dry.** 

ZLVIL 

Here,  e'er  I  close,  one  line  Fll  spare, 
Our  future  foe'e  the  Eussian  Bear, 
Whose  paw  will  sure  o'er  Asia  creep. 
And  tear  our  Ind  through  Persian  steep ; 
JlujU  foe  which  we  have  yet  to  dread. 
For  Peter's  will  is  never  dead ; 
Whose  Kraken  arms  would  fain  extend. 
Beyond  man's  limits  to  defend ; 
But  Eussian  hordes,  like  Persia's  son, 
Will  find  another  Marathon  I 

XLVIII. 

Tis  time  now  that  this  rhyme  were  done, 

And  finish  where  it  was  begun, 

Twas  Volunteers^  and  their  Reviews^ 

And  silence  of  the  leading  News, 

That  gave  the  nucleus  of  the  tale. 

Which  many  may  deem  "  dreich  "  and  stale ; — 

As  having  wandered  from  the  mark. 

Like  cannon-ball  which  shot  the  shark  j  ^ 

But,  whosoe'er  on  Pegasus  rides, 

And  drives  the  spurs  into  his  sides, 

Can  scarcely  tell  where  ho  will  stop, 

When  on  Parnassus'  winding  top  ; 

And  those  who  would  ascend  that  steep, 

To  view  Life's  warfare  rolling  deep. 

Will  see  a  wider,  deeper  view, 

Besides  a  Volunteer  Review, 

He  cannot  fail  to  trace  its  cause 

To  red  Ambition's  blood-dyed  laws. 

Had  Europe  welcomed  honest  Trade, 

And  Mitraileuses  not  been  made, 

Nor  bristling  armaments  prepared. 

As  if,  like  Brigands,^  States  were  shared. 

1  After  hall  practice  of  the  8rd  Fifeshire  Yolnnteer  Artillery,  a  8hark  wai; 
fouTKi  dead  in  a  oag-net  near  the  target,  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of  the  shot 
flhark. 

«  Yet  Scriptnre  tells  ns  that  "Joshua  spake  nnto  the  house  of  Joseph,  even 
to  Ephndm  and  to  Manasseh,  saying,  Thou  art  a  great  people,  and  hast  great 
power.  Thou  shalt  not  have  one  tot  only,  but  the  mountain  shall  be  thine  ; 
for  it  is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  shall  be 
thine  ;  for  thou  shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  they  have  iron  chariots, 
and  though  they  be  strong." — Joshua  xvii.    Joshua  acted  very  much  on  the 
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yo  Tnlnnteen  bad  Britain  aeen, 

To  maich.  before  her  peaceful  Quean  ; 

But  man  hath  instinct  in  his  feus. 

And  cannot  shot  hia  eijre  and  eoia, 

For  bolh  on  roused  hj  ataitling  hcta, 

Of  dark  A^^gieseion's  warning  acts ; 

Yes  '.  ^reii  while  tlmse  lines  are  writiiig. 

And  &om  facts  these  views  inditing^ 

We  hear  the  thunder  &om  ifai, 

Of  Stav'ry'a  fratricidal  war,' 

And,  nearer  home,  a  dark'ning  3ood 

Portends  the  near  approach,  af  blood ; 

Ad  Tulturea  spy  the  dead  afiir, 

Man's  instinct  ^ees  a  dreaded  war  ; 

Afl  wreathing  amoke  betrays  the  pile, 

A  clottd  hanga  o'er  Sariinia's  Lale  ; 

All  eyes  ore  turned  to  that  fair  spot. 

And  dread  to  find  another  plot. 

That  (jollic  talons  wish  to  take 

/(  too,  to  make  a  sea — a  l-ik^. 

If  Britain  should  stand  idly  by, 

Oi  only  make  a  Roebuck's  cry. 

After  the  steed  is  stol'n  away. 

She  would  repent  the  bitter  day. 

For  Conquest,  like  the  jealous  eye, 

Still  grows  on  what  'tis  nurtured  by. 


Then  watch  and  ward  Gibraltar's  rock. 
For  Malta  would  not  stand  the  shock, 
When'er  it  shall  the  Empire-  please. 
To  have  her  "  Struggle  /or  the  teuf,-" 
Ten  yoara  building,  twenty  planning, 
Fifty  thousaud  sailors  manning. 
Hay  bo  for  oysters,  or  for  salmon. 
Or  for  any  other  gammon. 


■  truer  4Dd  belUr  en  djtwiu 

'  Wh»n  thin  **>  writt*n  th«  ciril  ww  in  America  wtt  going  on. 

*  A«  II  ««»  tb»  warUkc  »ttltn.l»  of  ths  Freoch  Empire  Ihit  (pire  rix  to  the 
Vnknlwr  niymnpnt,  niul  th«  >ubj*.'t  of  tliii  rbjiu*,  uid  Although  sul»eqii«Dt 
(tthH  with  IVnnlft  bat*  K»kiva  tttM*  lima  for  tlw  pram  nnn>.-^^f ry*  aill 
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Bui,  let  us  to  the  last  prepare^ 

And  of  a  stronger  fleet  heware^ 

His  naval  council  boldly  said. 

And  to  the  door  of  truUi  they  led ; 

That  'twas  their  object  and  their  hope^ 

"  Successfully  with  us  to  cope. 

If  ever  naval  struggle  rose, 

And  brought  the  two  to  mortal  blows." 

Ahy  the  cloven  hoof  is  hidden  here ; 

Or,  at  the  most,  its  points  appear. 

Successfully  to  cope,  they  say. 

Means  Britain's  prestige  ta'en  away, 

The  flag  which  Nelson  nailed  on  high, 

For  fear  a  shot  should  make  it  fly, — 

Eram  that  firm  base,  which  Freedom  reared. 

To  point  and  tell  where  Victory  steered ; 

Thai  flag  which  braved  a  thousand  years, 

And  still  on  high  so  nobly  rears. 

Without  the  vestige  of  decay, 

Thus  iom^  to  suit  a  despot's^  day, 

Though  fifty  thousand  despots  thrive. 

And  czars,  and  tyrants,  still  survive, 

A  higher  power  there  yet  shall  be, 

The  opposing  power  of  Liberty, 

Then  let  their  iron  ships  be  built ; 

Theyll  find  that  blood  already  spilt, 

In  driving  tyrants  from  our  plains, 

Has  left  its  deep  and  lasting  stains. 

Then  despot  come,  whene'er  thou  wilt, 

Thoult  find  the  sword  without  a  hilt ; 

The  Sword  of  Freedom  drawn  by  men, 

Whose  very  ghosts  would  rise  again. 

Before  a  despot  grasped  its  blade. 

And  in  the  dust  fair  Freedom  laid. 

United  in  our  Island  Home, 

Stem  Liberty  unchained  shall  roam  I 

Where,  to  the  last,  shall  ever  be. 

Her  home !  impregnable  and  free ! 


'  Brief  ixkleed  his  day,  as  Time  hath  proved,  since  this  was  written. 

"Sad  was  Sadowa— mean  was  Metz  : 
Like  lurid  sun  before  it  sets. 
Adversity  soon  closed  his  view, 
When  home  his  wounded  eagle  flew." — MS. 

K 


HARK!    DO  YOU  HEAR  THE  PIPE 

AXD  THE  DRUM? 


'*  Xow  '9  the  dMj  and  now 's  ths  lumr ; 

dee  the  front  o'  battle  loar. 


H 


See !  approach  prond  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  siayery ! " — Bunu. 

'*  Shan  I  leare  Seoihmd  now  in  snch  a  plight! 
No,  Caith  !  not  I,  till  I  radreaa  its  right.^— ^iii^  Bony, 

USH  !  hark  !  do  yon  hear  the  bagpipe  and  dram  ? 
Tis  Scotland's  and  England's  chivalry  come. 


To  prove  which  are  best  on  the  red  battlefield. 

For  a  nation's  at  bay  which  never  shall  yield  ; 
No  !  never  shall  yield  while  the  mountain  and  glen 
Shall  ring  with  the  tread  of  her  freebom  men. 

See  !  see  !  how  they  stream  o'er  the  Campsie  Fells, 

Their  bonnets  in  bloom  with  wild  heather-bells ; 

How  grandly  they  march  in  their  tartan  array. 

With  fire-flashing  eyes,  like  lions  at  bay ; 
Then  hurrah  for  the  laud  of  the  mountain  and  flood, — 
The  land  which  our  fathers  redeemed  with  their  blood  ! 

For  Freedom  they  fonght,  for  Liberty  bled. 

Determined  to  win,  or  lie  with  the  dead  ; 

And  England  defied,  with  her  mean  borrowed  ^  hounds, 

To  drive  them  away  from  their  native  grounds  ; 
Like  bloodhounds  they  came,  but  like  lurches  they  fell. 
Struck  down  by  the  fiie  'neath  yon  wild  heather-bell. 

Proud  Edwartl,  who  led  them,  swore  while  he  reigned  '♦ 

The  Lion  of  Scotland  fast  would  be  chained ; 

1  The  Highland  bi^ipe  and  the  English  drum  were  the  martial  character- 
iflticii  of  boui  nationa. 

s  At  Bannockbara,  besides  the  entire  strength  of  the  English  army,  Eilward 
engaged  an  auxiliary  force  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  make  the  defeat  of  Brace 
and  mibjugation  of  Scotland  at  this  pitched  and  preparatory  battle  the  more 
certain,  as  he  thought. 
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But  bloody  and  long  was  the  Patriot  strife,^ 
For  the  Lion  fought  hard  for  freedom  and  life ; 
While  the  Border's  wild  cheer,  and  the  bagpipe's  loud  hum, 
Soon  silenced  the  roll  of  his  proud  English  drum. 

Poor  Tyranny's  hounds  fell  fast  'neath  his  paws, 
Till  reeking  and  red  were  his  conquering  jaws ; 
Then  fast  Edward  fled  with  his  half-torn  pack — 
They  got  such  a  hunt  they  never  came  back ; 
Then  hurrah  for  the  heather,  the  mountain,  and  moor, — 
The  land  which  our  fathers  kept  8i6keT  and  sure  ! 

The  chains*  forged  for  Scotland  lay  where  they  fell, 
The  rust  dying  deeper  our  wild  heather-bell  j 
The  blood  that  poured  there  served  Freedom  her  turn. 
By  painting  for  ever  old  Bannockburn ! 
Then  hurrah  for  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the  free, — 
The  land  of  the  mountain^  the  rock,  and  the  sea  ! 

The  blood  of  that  struggle  cemented  our  isle, 
And  Scotland  to  England  glued  closer  the  while ; 
Till  now,  should  invasion  to  Britain  return. 
Our  foemen  shall  find  a  deep  Bannockburn. 
Then  hurrah  for  the  isle  that  keeps  itself  free, — 
The  shrine  held  now  sacred  by  proud  Liberty  ! 

1  Bat  little  be  recked  that  tlie  patriot's  knife, 

like  Leo's  strong  fang,  shots  only  with  life.— iV/S. 

It  is  recorded  in  natural  nistory  that,  when  a  lion  and  tiger  meet  in  deadly 
•iteife,  tiie  encounter  only  ends  in  the  death  of  ont  &r  hoth  of  the  combatants. 
So  characteristic  of  the  deadly  struggle  so  long  carried  on  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland,  and  which  only  ended  in  tne  fraternal  and  eternal  amity  and  union 
of  both. 

•  After  wresting  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland  from  the  English,  Bruce  was 
employed  in  reducing  the  Isle  of  Man  also.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  the 
autumn  of  1314,  he  found  his  brother  Edward  besieging  Stii-ling  Castle,  held  by 
Sir  Philip  Mowbray.  A  treaty  having  been  entered  into  by  which  Mowbray 
bound  himself  to  surrender  the  castle  if  not  relieved  before  the  24th  June 
following,  this  stipulation,  as  is  well  known,  produced  the  world-wide, 
famous  battle  of  Independence  and  Freedom,  known  as  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn, a  battle  of  preparation  on  both  sides,  fought  24th  June  1514,  at  which 
both  kings  were  present — Bruce  commanding  the  Scots  in  person.  Edward 
was  so  confident  of  success  that,  as  history  states,  he  brought  chains  for  his 
expected  prisoners.  But  the  English  army  of  upwards  of  100,000  was  totally 
routed,  leaving  30,000  dead  on  the  field.  The  Scottish  army  did  not  number 
much  more  than  the  number  slain  of  their  enemies  ;  their  own  loss  was  only 
about  5000 — the  complete  triumph  of  Liberty  over  Invasion .  And  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  now  every  true-born  Englishman  is  as  proud  of  that  noble  stand 
against  Invasion  as  the  natives  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  British  Island. 


UP   WITH  SCOTLAND'S  BANNER  HIGH! 


"  For  aader  it  most  faithftiUy  well  fis^it, 
In  the  defence  of  brave  oU  Scotland's  right**— B^iimI  Bony. 

**  There  warlike  Bruce  exerts  his  lawful  might. 
Here  WaUaee  thunders  throogh  the  bloody  fight." — 

Barbour's  Life  4^ 

TTP  high !  let  Scotland's  banner  fly ! 
vJ      For  pronder  never  swept  the  sky, 

To  fim  the  flame  in  Freedom's  eye. 

Until  it  burned — to  do,  or  die. 
Then  let  it  fly,  for  it  shall  be 
The  standard  of  the  brave  and  free ! 

Her  ragged  rocks  and  foaming  rills. 
Her  shaggy  heath  and  snow-clad  hills, 
Her  very  mountain  dew  instils 
The  Are  with  which  her  ofEspring  thrills. 

And  fims  the  hope  that  aye  shell  be. 

Like  Highland  air,  for  ever  free. 

Can  Trath  deny  her  Wallace  fiune  I 
Or  hide  her  page  from  Brace's  name 
Shall  sacred  Freedom  blush  with  shame 
To  find  her  ancient  spirit  tame  1 

Xo,  never  while  her  hills  shall  be 

The  home  of  Trath  and  Liberty. 

For  wild  and  shrill  the  corlew  screams. 
And  breaks  the  spell  Invasion  dreams — 
The  trout  darts  down  his  native  streams. 
When  Danger^s  distant  shadow  gleams  ; 

Then  high  let  Scotland's  banner  fly. 

For  'neath  it  we  shall  do  !  or  die  ! 

Defiant,  too,  her  moorcock  crows, 
With  ominous  hue  her  heather  grows ; 
Sharp  is  the  thorn  of  her  mountain  rose. 
To  pierce  tho  hand  of  invading  foes  ; 
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And  bid  them  backward  tum  and  flee, 
And  quit  the  land  of  Liberty  ! 

But»  sad  the  day  the  Mding  fell. 

And  buried  Love  in  the  happy  dell ; 

Glencoe  alone  such  woe  could  tell. 

When  deer  took  the  place  of  the  cottage  belle. 
Tet»  while  Ben  KeTis  towers  on  high, 
Shall  Scotland's  War-worn  banner  fly ! 


THE  SPtDER. 


Q 


F;c  c=i(i  d*  iaft  li*  IwdKHon  dcCT^ 
WLiit  iata  Hit  avuxrt  wi-M  u»d  tj'oit 


Ani  li:ud  S'luioegf  suxaa  aa^ag  la. 
To  nw  III  UHc!i  daa"b  sc  lii^ : 

T<>  bell'  Lfir  jilil'it  inihismLinf  ta\'>[>d. 

And  ica  lanbo'  lTiitD-e»  faJinfi. 
Slip  waA  "^  hrxan,  utd  rciiieid  all ; 
AIu  '  jMxv  Ti£]  ptitc  nuiiT  a  &^ 

Hcrv  pKff  w  pilifinl  Tc£  imrdcid. 
Or  abenlafk  >3dQ  njnTiJtid. 
Bj  pampCTfid  ^fie,  cc  tdllni  I^dc 
TLoi  bodliiig  BflEtTf  uv  thai  poiie. 

X<i4  «0t  wa*  Ibe  wt%  cndosb, 
WlMn  iiK««  llum  h>]f  vw  caz^Ful  tjmu. 
Bat  BettfthotdiefdnAtiSiiit 
Thi  awm  Ihrt  hart  ttti  ilir  mrifn 
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"  Ugly  spider  I  like  ugly  toad, 
Wert  never  surdj  m&de  by  Godi 
For  nothing  good,  for  nothing  holy, 
But  lead-«^,  morbid  Melancholy." 

The  Bcene  Ib  changed ;  for  lo !  I  saw 
A  monarch  on  a  bed  of  ettaw  ; 
Ifo  damaak  graced  that  lonely  lair. 
No  Betty  near,  but  acoptered  care, 
And,  acowling  in  a  comer,  black  Despair. 

Twelve  months  denote  the  cycled  year, 
Six  times  Defeat  hod  broke  his  spear, 
Thonght's  deep-aet  coulter  plowed  hia  brow. 
Despair  sat  grinning  at  him  now. 

"  My  Carrick  spear  at  last  I've  lost, 
SncceBB  or  Fate  leads  Edward's  host; 
0  God  of  battles  !  Freedom's  hope  ! 
Ho  more  against  Thy  will  I'll  cope. 

From  March  to  March,^  from  May  to  May, 
I've  stood  like  hunted  stag  at  bay ; 
Kow  fleeing  from  a  bloodhound's  fangs  ^ — 
Ah  !  last  and  worat  of  all  my  pangs." 

"  Now  Scotland,"  Bmce  sighed,  "  fare  thee  well ! 
For  Freedom  drooped  when  Wallace  fell, 
Like  him  I've  waved  thy  sword  in  vain, 
On  many  a  alippeiy,  crimson  plain. 

From  partial  Fate  no  more  I'll  fly. 
Here,  on  this  straw,  I've  crawled  to  die ; 
My  faithful  band,  where'er  you  he. 
My  will  I  leave — irom  Scotland  flee. 

By  Might  at  last  has  Bight  been  slain, 
Poor  Scotia  bleeds  at  every  vein ; 
Nor  need  I  now  the  Boman's  sword, 
My  spirit's  gone,  my  blood  is  poured." 

I  Bruce  wu  crowned  at  Scone  on  Um  Z7th  March  1305. 

■  It  i«  ■  well-knowii  bietorical  fact  that  tha  crowned  champion  of  Scottii 
iDdapeDdenc«  wu  hunted  with  bloodbonndi.aiid  ODljreBcaped  ijjrwadingdoii 
a  atnain  and  throwing  them  off  the  (cent. 
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Sol  w  hii  lis  J*^»iwi^  laA 
For  Libsn-  w  wvEkad  b^i, 

AioDKd  hv  aonl  ai  frtoD  a  dnam. 

Aji  ^oamT  he  Ikt  on  hie  paDel  of  ibmw, 
Hh  Fb1«  fran  that  Imhb  TiTi^wg  ■Jendei  mod  long 
Ite^Hmdinf  be  fued,  ^  tiw  ^oder  be  nw 
Wmvc  a  InBom  from  beaTm  to  ^mw  he  nc  imn^ 

Dstenniiied  to  win  did  Ihe  iswct  climb  on, 

IWeal  —g^iTip  ohIt  a  epaj  to  ita  aim, 

Tntil,  ac  be  gued.  all  bjs  languor  waa  gone, 

For  tbe  creatnTe  vae  crowning  a  tnonaicb  with  ahanH 

Six  timea  thonfb  ii  fell  when  close  to  its  goal. 
Like  a  needle  it  totned  again  to  the  pole ; 
The  Kevnih  time  in  tiiamph,  Sn««as,  with  a  nnile^ 
Said,  "  Look  to  that  spider  mrmonnting  ita  toiL*^ 

Thon  like  a  apaik  to  powder  giren, 
Ot  like  a  thunderbolt  &om  hearen, 
A  fire  flashed  throogb  the  Patriot's  brain, 
And  lit  the  hope  to  try  again. 

Re  spied  it  first  b^in  to  climb. 
And  fall,  then  riae  ap  every  time ; 
Thme  times  twice  it  tried  and  fell — 
Whnn  lo,  the  sercntb  time  broke  the  spelL 

It  DMrhnl  the  beam,  at  last  it  won, 
And  there  minceasfnlly  it  spun. 
"  I  thank  Thee,  God,"  the  monaich  said, 
And  to  Jehovah  grateful  pnyed. 

"  Till*  apidf  r  haa  re-bom  my  Hope, 
lliat  1  like  it  aptin  must  cope; 
Antt  ahonlil  Surceaa  upon  me  shine, 
'rite  ttlury  auj  the  pnuso  be  Thine." 

11it>ii  like  a  Yiee  whose  screw  is  turned 
111  Kwireil  Kriwailrfiiii'a  holy  grasp, 
A  Hnmii  within  his  iMwom  burned, 
Wlieu  Hunt  hta  Owri«k  apwr  In  elated. 


And.  fir-tn  a^ra  l*fsaii 

And  buried  Debmce  ob  ha  f.-s ; 


THE  SPIDER. 

With  Hope  grown  Faith  he  stiove  to  gain, 
Nor  txw  that  insect  climb  in  vain ; 
From  it,  throagh  God,  he  won  a  throne, 
When  Scotland's  freedom  near  was  gone. 
And  Hope  with  Effort  both  had  flown  ! 

Sndi  lessons  IfatnTe  gives  to  all. 
For  none  too  high  that  cannot  fall ; 
And  none  too  low  that  cannot  rise 
Above  Despair,  if  they  are  wise. 

Pnnid  Scotland's  Independence  hnng 
Upon  an  "  ugly  "  spider's  tongue. 
And  from  a  bam  Despair  arosc^ 
And  hurled  Defiance  on  her  foes. 

Till,  trembling  Panic  tamed  and  fled, 
And  £uin  raised  his  horrid  head ; 
Then  emiled  for  once  when  Edward  fell, 
And  rung  Oppression's  dying  knell. 

Hean  Tyranny,  with  broken  chain, 

And  trdtcherous  Cunning  tried  in  vain 

To  hide  his  ehattered,  bt&ed  aim. 

And  "  Vnioa"  begged  to  shield  from  Shame. 

In  pity,  Scotland  welcome  gave 
Her  Chxtwn,  her  Might  to  l^gland  brave ; 
Success  now  proudly  leads  them  both, 
For  Discoid  buried  was  their  troth. 

Tfoble  deeds  on  slender  threads. 
And  noble  minde  from  lowly  beds, 
Redemption  from  a  Manger  sprung, 
As  Scotland  from  a  Spider  hung. 

Weak  things  indeed  confound  the  strong, 
And  prove  poor  Betty's  mistress  wrong ; 
For  in  God's  eyes  there  'a  nothing  small. 
Unless  poor  Pride  before  its  falL 

With  Him  a  manger  as  a  palace  is, 
A  monarch  in  a  bam  is  Hisj 


'    AnJ  villi  rat  ci  \it  tr-zit 


a  Xhf  hMp'lit  of  li»  rtatun  :  1  hire 
lui  mtk ;  fnr  loin  lockdli  on  dw 
•'II  IIh-  hvsn."— 1  9am.  iTi.    And 

lillli-  jii'l'Mi- uiiil  »linp  0?  DiviJ,  - 
Iiil  IiiMt.  anrt  a  plant !     All  provin); 

llir  vrak  thing!  cf  tlic  vi^rld  .<A<hi/>/ 
.-.■rat  iiiHL-t,  witli  the  hell' of  the ira. 
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PREFACE 


TO   THE  JSDITION    OP    1872. 


-♦• 


« 


All  are  bat  parts  of  one  stapendoos  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  Ood  the  aoxd,"— Pope. 


^^^0  doubt  many  of  the  ideas  shadowed  forth  in  "  The  Two 
-*^^  Spirits"  will  be  considered  rank  impiety — ^if  not  foul 
blasphemy — ^by  those  who  wear  the  close-fitting  garment  of 
Bigotry,  or  cover  themselves  with  the  ample  veil  of  Hypocrisy;  but 
I  rest  perfectly  assured  that  the  advancing  light,  which  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  dawn  upon  human  society,  will  establish  their 
truth,  long  after  I  and  my  poor  effusions  have  mouldered  into 
dust,  and  again  become  a  portion  of  the  material  universe.  God 
will  ultimately  be  recognised  in  Nature,  and  known  as  the 
Author  of  everything  that  is  just  and  good — loved  for  His  own 
attributes,  and  the  simple  justice  of  His  whole  design — a  living 
and  pervading  Spirit,  which  the  kindred  soid  of  man  will  yet  be 
taught  to  appreciate  and  understand — and  not  feared,  as  a  super- 
latively powerful  and  malignant  Being,  the  ofispring  of  savage 
barbarism,  dark  superstition,  and  designing  priestcrafL  Tom 
Moore  says  truly,  in  "  Lalla  Eookh,"  speaking  of  Mokanna,  the 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  : — 

"And  they  believed  him  1    Oh !  the  lover  may 
Distmst  the  look  which  steals  his  heart  away : 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  heaven's  rainbow ;  alchymists  may  doabt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucible  gives  oat ; 
But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hogs  it  to  the  last. 
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So  shall  they  baild  me  altan  in  their  zeal. 

Where  knaves  shall  minister,  and  fools  shall  kneel : 

Where  Faith  may  matter  o'er  her  mystic  spell — 

Written  in  blood — and  Bigotry  may  swell 

The  sail  he  spreads  for  heaven  with  blasts  from  hell.'* 

Even  Sacred  Scripture  says,  ''God  hath  as  it  were  the 
strength  of  an  unicorn  :  He  shall  eai  up  the  nations  His  enemies, 
and  shall  break  their  hones,  and  pierce  them  through  with  His 
arrows,"  Num.  xxiv. ;  while  the  literal  reading  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy  makes  its  writer,  Moses,  quite  familiar  with  the 
incarnate  Deity — the  "Unsearchahle,"  Almighty  God !  For  Moses 
said  to  the  Israelites,  "  The  Lord  your  God  shall  fight  for  you.  / 
besought  the  Lord  at  the  time,  saying,  O  Lord  God,  Thou  hast 
begun  to  show  Thy  servant  Thy  greatness,  and  Thy  mighty  hand, 
for  what  god  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth  that  can  do  according 
to  Thy  works,  and  according  to  Thy  might  1"  Well  might  the 
Hebrew  writer  ask  the  question !  But,  certainly,  the  "  living 
and  true  God"  of  the  universe  is  far  greater  and  mightier  thai, 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel — a  God  who,  if  read  literally,  was  wont 
to  talk,  like  a  man,  so  familiarly  to  him;  for  Ex.  xxiv.  says, 
"Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel: 
and  there  was  under  His  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a 
sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clear- 
ness. And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  He  laid  not 
His  hand  :  also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  to  Me  in  the  mount ;  and  Moses 
rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua,  and  Moses  went  up  into  the 
mount  of  God,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  was  in  the 
mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  (The  same  number  of  days 
and  nights  the  Now  Testament  represents  Jesus,  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  Truth,  to  have  fasted  in  the  wilderness  before  He  was 
tempted  by  the  Devil,  or  the  Father  of  lies.)  Of  course,  the  Lord, 
who  did  eat  and  drink  with  His  nobles,  and  conversed  so  familiarlv 
with  Moses,  was  only  the  "  Lord  God  of  Israel.'*  If  the  Hebrew 
lawgiver  is  understood  to  have  gone  into  seclusion,  or  "  into  the 
midst  of  a  cloud,"  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  write  what  he 
believed  to  be  Truth,  then  we  may  catch  a  glimmering  of  the 
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true  intention  of  the  Bible ;  and  as  I  reverence  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  the  standard  of  Truth,  and  the  basis  of  true  Eeligion, 
as  an  humble-minded  but  sincere  believer  in  God,  and  as  an 
earnest  though  not  formal  Christian,  I  claim  the  right  to  say 
that  thej  have  a  far  higher  signification  than  to  be  hugged,  and 
read  in  their  liiei*al  entirety,  in  spite  of  the  Heaven-born  gift  of 
Reason.  The  33rd  chapter  of  Exodus  distinctly  maintains  that 
"the  Lord  spake  unto  Mosea  fate  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh 
Wito  his  friend"  Yet,  the  same  chapter  distinctly  affirms  that 
"  God  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  My  face^  for  no  man  shall  jee  Me 
atid  live ; "  and  iivhich,  unless  as  seen  in  Nature,  and  His  own 
ordained  laws,  is  true.  Just  try  and  understand,  with  God's 
best  gift — Reason — Moses  likening  the  Almighty  Deity  to  a  man, 
in  direct  opposition  to  His  own  command,  that  *^  God  shall  not 
be  likened  to  anything  in  heaven^  or  earth,  or  the  water  under 
the  earthy^  and  see  if  you  can  consistently  and  truthfully  main- 
tain that  the  Bible  can,  or  ought  to  be,  read  in  its  literal 
entirety,  and  in  that  sense  worshipped  in  direct  opposition  not 
only  to  itself,  but  contrary  to  the  revealed  and  immutable  laws  of 
God,  so  unmistakeably  printed  by  the  Divine  Hand  of  Nature, 
and  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible.  The  votaries  of  sectarian 
Christianity  have,  amid  much  unchristian-like  strife,  built  up  a 
Creed,  or  Confession  of  Faith,  and  antichristian  formality,  so 
much  that  they  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  true  spirit  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  almost  ignored  His  existence — proved  by 
their  practical  working  out  of  their  so-called  Christianity. 

Shakespeare,  although  he  did  not  boast,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
of  having  unsettled  no  man's  opinions  in  religious  questions  by 
avoiding  them,  still  he  truly  said  that  an  enlightened  mind 
could 


"  Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  ranning  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.*' 

And  Wordsworth,  one  of  the  best  philosophic  poets  of  Epgland, 
speaking  of  Nature's  God,  said,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven — 

"  How  beantifol  this  dome  of  sky, 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 
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At  Thy  oommand,  how  awftil  I    Shall  the  soul. 

Human  and  rational,  report  of  Thee 

Even  less  than  theael    Be  mnte  who  wiD,  who  can, 

Tet  will  I  praise  Thee  with  impassioned  Toioe ; 

My  lips,  that  may  fox|pet  Thee  in  the  crowd* 

Cannot  foiget  Thee  here,  where  Thon  hast  bnilt 

For  Thy  own  glory  in  the  wilderness  f 

Me  didst  Thon  constitute  a  priest  of  Thine, 

In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 

Beared  for  Thy  presence ;  therefore  am  I  bound 

To  worship  hert  and  tfofrytoA^re,  as  one 

Not  doomed  to  Ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread 

From  childhood  up  the  ways  of  poverty. 

From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved. 

And  from  debasement  rescued.*' 

And,  teaching  the  true  worship  of  the  living  God,  he  writes  that — 

"  Thought  is  pnuse  to  Him,— 
Audible  praise  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  aU  gifU  descend,  ail  bleuings  flow. 
Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought !  ** 

While,  speaking  of  designing  priestcraft,  he  exclaims — 


"  Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  k  passive  thing.' 


i> 


And,  reflecting  on  the  arrogant  presumption  of  hut  too  many  of 
our  sectarian  creeds,  he  asks — 

'*  But  after  aU, 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vault  of  ignorance  1 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  in  which 
His  soul  is  pent.    How  little  can  be  known. 
This  is  the  vtise  man's  sigh ;  how  far  we  err. 
This  is  the  good  man's  not  unfiequent  pang  1 " 

Indeed,  the  sublimely  beautiful  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  seems 
to  be  almost  as  little  understood,  and  as  little  practised,  now  as 
it  was  eighteen  centuries  ago.  *'  Sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  then  come  and  follow  Me,"  would  send  nearly  the 
whole  of  His  rich  pretended  followers  ''  away  sorrowful"  The 
injunction,  ''  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away,"  would  soon  make 
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those  who  attempted  to  practise  it,  in  this  grasping,  canting,  hypo- 
critical, and  antichristian  age  of  ours,  as  poor  as  the  noble-minded 
Nazarene,  the  Son  of  God,  who  fulfilled  His  destiny,  propounded 
His  doctrine,  and  died  for  His  belief ;  while  the  idea  of  giving 
not  only  "  your  coat,  but  your  cloak  also/' — going  two  miles 
instead  of  one — ^turning  the  other  cheek  after  the  one  is  smitten, 
seems  to  be  little  short  of  a  severe  parody  on  the  present  usages 
of  society.  But  were  all  (as  He  intended)  imbued  with  the 
sublime  spirit  of  "  loving  one  another,"  each  in  turn  would  not 
only  render,  but  receive  assistance  from  his  fellow-sojoumer 
through  life, — thereby,  to  a  great  extent,  practically  realising 
His  noble  design, — ^instead  of  a  weekly  parade  of  empty  show 
and  hollow  formality,  by  those  who  seem  to  forget  that  "  every 
day  is  a  sabbath  unto  God.''  Christ  truly  and  emphatically 
told  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well,  who  spoke  of  wor- 
shipping where  her  fathers  worshipped,  that  she  "  worshipped 
she  knew  not  what."  There  is  no  particular  time 'or  place  to 
worship  the  pervading  Almighty;  for,  as  God  is  a  Spirit,  He 
can  only  be  worshipped  "  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  They  should 
also  remember  the  deep  meaning  of  the  words  of  our  Pattern, 
the  great  "Son  of  Man"— '* Son  of  G^ori "—Spirit  of  Truth,  if 
you  will — when  He  rebuked  the  Judaic  formalists,  asking  them, 
"Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day?"  Yes,  if  we 
truly  believe  and  understand  the  true  meaning  of  what  we 
believe,  viz. — that  Jesus,  as  the  "  Spirit  of  Truth,"  is  the  verit- 
able Son  of  God,  and  that  Spirit  of  Truth,  call  it  Jesus,  Christ, 
or  what  you  will,  shall  then  be  indeed,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  Father,  not  only  our  Example,  but  our  Saviour  in 
very  truth  and  reality.  Paid  truly  says,  "  As  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  soils  of  God  ;  "  he  also  as  truly 
says,  "  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  Mind 
of  the  SpiritJ^  The  New  Testament  most  distinctly  makes 
Christ  Truth,  for,  the  Son  of  God  says  in  John,  "  He  that  hath 
seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father;"  "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and 
He  will  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  abide  with 
you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;"  "  When  the  Comforter 
is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
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Spirit  of  Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall 
testify  of  Me ; "  "I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you. 
Howbeit  when  fTe,  the  Spirit  of  Truths  is  come,  He  will  guide 
you  unto  all  tinthy  Yes,  this  is  the  whole  truth,  expressed  in 
words  of  true  sublimity,  and  to  an  enlightened  spirit,  free  ficom 
bigotry,  has  no  priest-bound  mystification,  but  is,  like  all  God's 
ordained  laws,  as  simple  as  the  tide,  and  as  unerring  as  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  our  globe.  I  may  be  called  heretical  for 
writing  so  plain,  but  what  is  called  Heresy  is  simply  Truth 
asserting  itself  against  dogmatic  Error.  At  one  time,  all  who 
would  not  believe  in  the  blasphemous  and  absurd  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility  were  either  tortured  or  burnt  Christy  the 
embodied  Spirit  of  Truth,  was  Himself  crucified  because  He 
would  not  support  the  Orthodox  faith  of  the  Jews. 

Were  Humanity  more  earnest  practically  in  helping  one 
another,  instead  of  so  much  mere  preaching  and  praying,  there 
would  be  less  need  for  such  cold  and  heartless  systems  of  taxed 
assistance  to  our  poorer  brethren  as  is  inculcated  in  such 
(questionable  iDstitutions  as  Parochial  Boards,  Lunacy  Boards, 
and  such  like  mere  human  arrangements,  which,  in  but  too 
many  cases,  are  twisted  from  their  original  design,  until  they 
become  hot-beds  of  avarice,  selfishness,  and  oppression,  and  act 
merely  as  a  salve  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  think  they 
have  done  their  duty  to  God  and  man  by  giving  their  alms  or 
taxes  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  but  at  the  same  time, 
like  the  young  man  of  Scripture,  keeping  their  "great  posses- 
dions.*'  Charity  ceases  to  be  charity  when  it  is  made  com- 
pulsory ;  and  I  believe  many  oi  those  who  pay  the  hateful 
parochial  tax  are  more  in  need  of  relief  themselves  than  the 
i|uestionable  characters  who,  in  too  many  instances,  receive  it ; 
for  the  best  class  of  our  poor  would  rather  ^li^  than  make  their 
wants  known.  The  State  system  has  crushed  the  heart  of 
individual  charity,  and  frozen  the  desire  to  assist,  or  (ia  the 
words  of  Christ)  to  "  love  one  another  ;*'  and  I  am  certain  three- 
fourthd  of  tibKMd  who  pa,y  thuir  aooalled  tax  for  charity,  gmdge 
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it  at  their  heart.  Nor  has  the  system  at  all  helped  to  lessen 
Paapeiism,  which,  like  a  gigantic  phantom,  still  looms  with  such 
aad  reality  in  the  distance;  while  hemlock-hearted  Formula, 
like  a  hnge  npas,  is  springing  tip  in  onr  midst,  not  only  choking 
the  pure  fruits  of  practical  Christianity,  hut  poisoning  Truth, 
and  ramifying  through  every  avenue  of  -society.  And  Britain 
may  yet  feel,  as  Erance  has  done,  that  principles  based  only  on 
self-confidence  and  sham,  will  not  stand  the  strain  of  opposition, 
▼hen  brought  face  to  face  with  stem  reality.^ 

Analogous  to  these  reflections.  Dr.  Eroude,  in  his  last  address 
(on  "  Calvinism  ")  to  the  University  of  our  city  in  1871,  said  : — 

'  *  Hnman  laws  are  bnt  the  copies,  more  or  less  imperfect,  of  the  eternal  laws 
so  far  as  we  can  read  them,  and  either  succeed  and  promote  our  welfare,  or 
fail  and  bring  confusion  and  disaster,  according  as  the  legislator's  insight  has 
detected  the  true  principle,  or  has  been  distorted  by  ignorance  or  selfishness. 

"And  these  laws  are  absolute,  inflexible,  irreversible,  the  steady  friends  of 
the  wise  and  good,  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  blockhead  and  the  knave.  No 
Pope  can  dispense  with  a  statute  enrolled  in  the  Chancery  of  Heaven,  or 
popular  vote  repeal  it.  The  discipline  is  a  stem  one,  and  many  a  wild 
endeavour  men  have  made  to  obtain  less  hard  conditions,  or  imagine  them  other 
than  they  are.  They  have  conceived  the  rule  of  the  Almighty  to  be  like  the 
rule  of  one  of  themselves.  They  have  fancied  that  they  could  bribe  or  appease 
Him — tempt  Him  by  penance  or  pious  offering  to  suspend  or  turn  aside  His 
displeasure.  They  are  asking  that  His  own  eternal  nature  shall  become  other 
than  it  is.  But  the  laws  of  nature  are  general,  and  are  no  respecters  of  persons. 
Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  character,  and  if  to  the  extent  of  his 

1  In  confirmation  of  these  views,  I  was  happy  to  read  in  Professor  Flint's 
address  on  "  Education  '*  at  the  closing  of  the  Literary  Institute  in  Edinburgh, 
in  April  of  this  year,  1876,  that  *'  our  forefathers  felt  they  needed  clergymen, 
and  physicians,  and  lawyers,  and  thev  provided  what  they  deemed  a  suitable 
education  for  their  professions.  We  had  seen  a  multitude  of  neto  professions 
spring  up,  afforduog  emplojrment  to  thousands  of  persons,  yet  we  had  not  the 
intelligence  to  perceive  that  these  professions  also  required  a  suitable  prepara- 
Hon,  and  notwithstanding  the  wealth  they  brought  us,  we  had  done,  less  to 
provide  such  an  education  than  any,  even  of  the  secondarv  nations  of  Europe. 
llie  result  was  that  Basle  in  spite  of  great  disadvantages  had  taken  away  the 
trade  of  Coventry  and  Macclesfield,  that  if  we  resolved  on  building  a  bridge 
o?er  the  Tay  we  must  get  Dutchmen  to  do  it,  and  that  our  manufacturers  must 
import  German  chemists,  and  our  commercial  men  must  get  their  foreign  cor- 
respondence carried  on  by  German  clerks.  Germany,  putting  to  herself  the 
question,  how  to  beat  the  French  in  war,  found  a  good  answer  in  earful 
preparation,  in  science  and  organisation ;  and  we  might  depend  on  it  that  our 
iJtfBla  who  had  put  to  themselves  the  question  how  to  beat  England  (Britain) 
in  industry  imd  trade,  would  beat  us  if  we  did  not  change  our  policy,  and  our 
defeat,  without  a  shot  being  fired  on  land  or  sea,  might  be  as  discreaitable  and 
aum  uital  than  Sedan." 
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Ml  .1  ,'\  ...  I « .1.1. .-  I.I «« lit.  \\  IN  .titachcd  a  notion  of  suj'terior  sanctity  and 

i I     I  i.....ii.>t,      .Vi.uttiiv     (tii>\ii,h  r.%>t  at  first  di.'^oiK'ncil,  is  slighted  aa 

.,  ...iiii.li  uuut      l«Mi>  (u  ihr  \\\gh  i^wv  ivmei«  to  mean  religious  duty ; 
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^r^j*  ^  to  My,  the  attentiTd  obseirance  of  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  and 

1^^  torms  and  ceremonies  come  into  collision  little  or  not  at  all  with  ordinary 

^^  ^Dd  ultimately  have  a  tendency  to  resolve  themselves  into  payments  of 

Tbns  rises  what  is  called  idolatry.    I  do  not  mean  by  idolatry  the  mere 

^'l^ip  of  manufactured  images.    I  mean  the  separation  between  practical 

^'^^^a^iof»,  and  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  outward  acts  of  devotion,  or  formulas 

^  ptrticalar  opinions.    It  is  a  state  of  things  perpetually  recurring ;  for  there 

tt  Dothing,  if  it  would  only  act,  more  agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned.    Priests 

^  their  ofBce  magnified  and  their  consequence  increased.    Laymen  can  be  in 

&7oar  with  God  and  man,  so  priests  tell  them^  while  their  ei^joyments  or 

oeenpations  are  in  no  way  interfered  with.    The  mischief  is  that  the  laws  of 

nature  remain  nuantokile  vnsutpended;  and  all  the  functions  of  society 

become  poisoned  through  neglect  of  them.    Religion,  which  ought  to  have  been 

a  restraint,  becomes  a  fresh  instrurmnt  of  evil — to  the  imaginative  and  the 

weak  a  contemptible  superstition,  to  the  educated  a  mockery,  to  knaves  and 

hypocrites  a  cloak  of  iniquity,  to  all  alike— to  those  who  suffer  and  those  who 

seem  to  profit  by  it— a  lie  so  palpable  as  to  he  worse  than  A  theism  itself, 

"There  comes  a  time  when  all  this  has  to  end.  The  over-indulgence  of  the 
few  is  the  over-penury  of  the  many.  Injustice  begets  misery,  and  misery 
resentment.  Something  happens,  perhaps— some  unusual  oppression,  or  some 
act  of  religious  mendacity  especially  glaring.  Such  a  person  as  I  am  supposing 
asks  himself  'What  is  the  meaning  of  these  things  1'  His  eyes  are  opened. 
Gradually  he  discovers  that  he  is  living  surrouncUd  vnth  falsehood ,  drinking 
lies  like  water,  his  conscience  polluted,  his  intellect  degraded  by  the  abomina- 
tions which  enveloped  his  existence.  At  first  perhaps  he  will  feel  keenly  for 
himself.  He  will  not  suppose  that  he  can  set  to  rights  a  world  that  is  out  of 
joint,  but  he  will  himself  relinquish  his  share  in  what  he  detests  and  denpises. 
He  withdraws  into  himself.  If  what  others  are  doing  and  saying  is  obviously 
wrong,  then  he  has  to  ask  himself  what  is  right,  and  what  is  the  true  purpose 
of  his  existence  1  Light  breaks  more  clearly  on  him.  He  becomes  conscious  of 
impulses  towards  something  purer  and  higher  than  he  has  yet  experienced  or 
even  imagined.  Whence  these  impulses  come  he  cannot  tell.  He  is  too  keenly 
aware  of  the  selfish  and  cowardly  thoughts  which  rise  up  to  mar  and  thwart  his 
nobler  aspirations  to  believe  that  they  can  possibly  be  his  own.  If  he  conquers 
his  baser  nature  he  feels  that  he  is  conquering  himself.  The  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  cannot  be  the  same  ;  and  he  therefore  concludes,  not  in  vanity,  but 
in  profound  humiliation  and  self-abasement,  that  the  infinite  grace  of  God,  and 
nothing  else^  is  rescuing  him  from  destruction.  He  is  converted,  as  the 
theologians  say." 

How  very  different  this  view  of  true  morality  is  from  that 

which  the  ahle  Doctor  gives  of  our  present  empty  formality, 

called  worship,  in  the  same  address,  when  he  says : — 

**  In  the  place  of  the  old  materiaZ  idolatry  we  erect  a  new  idolatry  of  words  and 
phrases.  Our  duty  is  no  longer  to  be  true,  and  honest,  and  brave,  and  self- 
denying,  and  pure,  but  to  be  exact  in  our  formulas,  to  hold  accurately  some 
ttioe  and  curious  proposition,  to  place  damnation  in  straying  a  ?uiir's-breadth 
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from  tome  symbol  tohiehexulU  in  being  uniiUelUgible,  and  salvBtioii,  in  the  akiU 
with  which  the  mind  can  balance  itself  on  some  intellectoal  tight-rope." 

I  have  been  induced  to  give  such  a  long  extract  of  another 
man's  opinions  in  my  Preface,  because  I  felt  gratified  to  think 
that  such  a  deep  observer  as  the  late  liOrd  Hector  had  promul- 
gated views  so  much  akin  to  those  embodied  in  these  poor  lines, 
after  thej  had  lain  in  manuscript  for  nearly  ten  years, — also 
from  being  aware  that  established  formulas  are  taken  for  granted 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  that  any  one  who  dares  to 
speak  plainly,  or  think  differently,  is  liable  to  be  looked  upon  as 
either  an  atheist  or  a  fooL  Besides,  knowing  the  general 
fiunkeyism  which  permeates  society,  especially  in  matters  of 
what  is  called  religion,  I  knew  that  the  sterling  truths  uttered 
by  such  an  eminent  thinker  as  Dr.  Froude  would  be  read  with 
reverence  and  care ;  while  the  same  ideas,  if  propounded  by  an 
obscure  individual  like  me,  would  bring  only  odium  and  mis- 
representation ;  for,  as  Wordsworth  writes :  "  It  is  the  doom  of 
Truth  on  earth  to  be  perpetually  attacked  by  foes,  open  or 
covert."  But  rooted  reverence  for  God,  and  deep  thought,  are 
no  more  irreligion,  than  formalism  (no  matter  how  persistent 
and  regular)  can  be  claimed  as  the  worship  of  the  Almighty. 
The  same  learned  gentleman  said,  in  his  first  address  to  the 
students,  in  1869  : — 

**  Whether  we  are  Radicals  or  Conservatives,  we  require  to  be  often  reminded 
that  truth  or  falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  are  no  creatures  of  our  own 
belief.  We  cannot  make  true  things  false,  or  false  things  true,  by  choosing  to 
think  them  so.  We  cannot  vote  right  into  wrong,  or  wrong  into  right.  The 
eternal  truths  and  rights  of  things  exist,  fortunately,  independent  of  our 
thoughts  or  wishes,  fixed  as  mathematics,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  world.  They  are  no  more  to  be  trifled  with  than  gravitation.  If  we  dis- 
cover and  obey  them,  it  is  well  with  us ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  do.  Yon  can 
no  more  make  a  social  regulation  work  well  which  is  not  just,  than  ynn  can 
make  water  run  up-hill.  You,  who  believe  you  have  hold  of  newer  and  wider 
truths,  show  it  (as  you  may  and  must  show  it,  unless  you  are  misled  by  your 
own  dreams)  in  living  wider,  simpler,  and  nobler  lives.  Assert  your  own 
freedom  if  you  will,  but  assert  it  modestly  and  quietly— respecting  othen  aa 
you  wish  to  be  respected  yourselves.  Only,  and  especially,  I  would  say  this : 
Be  honest  with  yourselves,  whatever  the  temptation  ;  say  nothing  to  others  that 
you  do  not  think  ;  and  play  no  tricks  with  your  own  minds.  Of  all  the  evil 
spirits  abroad,  at  this  hour,  in  the  world,  hujnbug  is  the  most  dangerous. 
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" '  This  aboYe  all,  to  your  own  selves  be  true ; 
And  it  will  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
You  cannot  then  be  false  to  any  man.'  '* 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  obtrusivey  I  am  here  tempted 
to  give  a  further  extract  from  Dr.  Fronde's  address  on  ''  Cal- 
vimsm."     He  says : — 

"  Every  one  present  muitt  have  become  familiar  in  late  years  with  the  change 
of  tone  thronghout  Europe  and  America  on  the  subject  of  Calvinism.  After 
being  accepted  for  two  centuries  in  all  Protestant  countries  as  the  final  account 
of  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
]ib»al  thinkers  as  a  system  of  belief  incredible  in  itself,  dishonouring  to  its 
object,  and  as  intolerabU  as  it  has  been  itself  intoUrant.  The  Catholics  whom 
it  overthrew  take  courage  from  the  philosophers,  and  assail  it  on  the  same 
ground.  To  represent  man  as  sent  into  the  world  under  a  curse,  as  incurably 
wicked — wicked  by  the  constitution  of  his  flesh,  and  wicked  by  eternal  decree 
— as  doomed,  unless  exempted  by  special  grace,  which  he  cannot  merit,. or  by 
any  effort  of  his  own  obtain,  to  live  in  sin  while  he  remains  on  earth,  and  to  be 
eternally  miserable  when  he  leaves  it— to  represent  him  as  bom  unable  to  keep 
the  commandments,  yet  as  justly  liable  to  everlasting  punishment  for  breaking 
them,  is  alike  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  conscience,  and  turns  existence  into 
a  hideous  nightmare.  To  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  to  make  morality 
impossible.  To  tell  men  that  they  cannot  help  themselves  is  to  fling  them  into 
recklessness  and  despair.  To  what  purpose  the  efi'ort  to  be  virtuous,  when  it 
is  an  effort  which  is  foredoomed  to  fail — when  those  that  are  saved  are  saved  by 
no  effort  of  their  own,  and  confess  themselves  the  worst  of  sinners,  even  when 
rescued  from  the  penalties  of  sin  ;  and  those  that  are  lost  are  lost  by  an  ever- 
lasting sentence  decreed  against  them  before  they  were  born  1  How  are  we  to 
call  the  Ruler  who  laid  us  under  this  iron  code  by  the  name  of  Wise,  or  Just, 
or  Merciful,  when  we  ascribe  principles  of  action  to  Him  which  in  a  human 
father  we  should  call  pi*eposterous  and  monstrous  1" 

This  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  Macbeth,  who,  after  being 
goaded  on  to  commit  crime  through  the  agency  of  the  witches, 
and  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  said  Life  was 

'*  but  a  walking  shadow :  a  poor  player. 
That  storms  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  ;  or,  as  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing." 

The  doctrine  of  rigid  Calvinism  would  indeed  make  Life,  not 
only  a  **  walking  shadow,"  but  a  horribly  real  and  intolerable 
waking  nightmare. 

8t.  Andrews,  January  1872. 
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malice,  backbiting  hypocrisT, 
*•  The  fortunes  ^  yl/tti."—^ 


'"  Ai^b  and  mizustors  of  grace,  defend  us  [ 
Be  thaa  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned, 
B^in^  with  thee  ain  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Bk»  thr  iBtents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thott  cou'st  in  $ach  a  qaestionable  shape, 
ThAt  I  wiU  itpeak  to  titter— HawiUL 

'Come,  man!  cheer  up.  aoil  get  rid  of  this  sour  and  unsocial  humour. 
^>e«lit  ma  tb^t  the  P»iritaQ;»  who  object  to  us  the  follies  and  the  fraUUes 
tAcideut  to  hujUtUi  Qi&tTxre.  hare  them^enres  the  vices  of  absolute  devils.     Privy 

and  spiritual  pride  in  all  its  presumption.  **— 
.Sir  H'tlttr  Seott. 

•'  Go  teU  the  oourt,  it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood  ; 
Go  teil  the  chorch.  it  shows 
Whas'^  ^yo\l^  and  doth  no  good  ;  • 

If  church  and  •roort  reoly. 
Then  <ive  them  bo«h  the  lie." 

dnjm  ''  The  Ligr  bf  Sir  Walter  Raievpk. 

"  Who  .ran  Kitect.  immoved^  upon  the  sound 
Of  .sui«>och  and  iolemnised  compIai^sncnMy 
By  which  in  Christian  Ian»i8v  &om  jge  to  age 
Prut*et>aioQ  mock:»  pertormance  '     Earth  is  sick, 
-Viid  heiiVQQ  is  w«arv  of  the  hollow  wonis 
Which  states  and  kin)$iion»  atter  when  they  talk 
Of  rruth  and  Justice.  —  Woviaiovrth^'* 


^LOW  sank  the  ^juji  btjhiad  the  western  IiilLj. 

O     While  ^jidea  screams  seemed  pouxing  down  the  rills^ 

.Vs  if  to  bribo  him  tor  tx  longer  stay. 

Like  bIood-^:>taiued  Jodhuik^  ^uni  his  stagnant  ^j. 

"  Thou  x(sike  Jobhua  u>  che  Lonl,  in  ^he  lay  when  the  LonI  lelrvered  up 
ihc  \-Uv.rtte^  V'iore  the  oUUilr^u  j(  Lsriut,  ind  he  <$aiil«  in  the  «:rht  of  Lovel : 
Sua,  ^c^id  :hou  ^tiH  i[»vu  GitH»>u  :  and  thou«  X«)on«  in  the  valley  of  Ajaitoii. 
.Vud  r.hc  suu  sIosaI  >iiU.  aiid  the  moon  stavwi,  xmtol  the  people  h*i  avenged 
thcaic^clvvcN  u[K>a  UiCiF  )jueiuiei».  It^  not  tliis  writ^n  in  the  oook  of  Jabber! 
So  The  sun  stood  scili  In  *hc  aidsl  oi  heaven,  and  hasfini  not  :o  j?i  down  about 
i  ^holt  >Iuv  ;  aikd  '.hvrre  hai'  uo  ds^y  '.ike  that  Mton  :C  jr  at^riL  that  the  Lnrd 
heaf  !c«:iied  '.utCu  tjie  v^uce  j(  a  ludu  for  tiie  Lorn  imnzhi  for  L^raeL  *  ^  The 
Lord  cod^  down  .jreut  >4;oiKs-  irijui  heaven  :  more  <iied  with  hail-^tcnes  than 
whom  the  ohiiUreu  -H  l&rtMt  <(aew  with  the  5woni."  It  is  evident  tnm  this  thai 
iiVi  intiiU'Uve  ot  .Jo«4iua  'uui^  :uv«  -xeu  pntdtt/tous  ' — at  least,  if  we  taka  into 
vu»ideriiUou  the  tiuth  vvtuch  tlie  wurUi  ru>w  htk»  in  *am  rectitude  of  «:ien«re.  the 
UkcLni^  !a«%:»  >ji  rMtiins  .iu«l  tJie  •luciiauprable  iiwnkctur  of  God.  Jeremiahi 
more  u-uly  ^s,  '*Thii*  saith  the  Lord*  it  yuu  can  bnak  m.v  covenant  of  the 
•iay>  and  lay  ootwuni  of  t6a  night,  that  then  joouid  not  be  day  and  vig^ 
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Bat  Sol  looked  emiliiig  on  the  simpering  etieams. 

And  gilded  all  with  his  efiolgent  beams ; 

The  trees,  in  golden  verdaie,  silent  stood, 

Oi  gently  kissed  the  breeze  that  fanned  the  wood ; 

The  little  gowans  on  the  yellow  lea. 

Seemed  drops  of  gold  upon  a  golden  sea ; 

And  as  be,  emiling,  vamshed  from  the  sky. 

Pale  glounin'  sighed  to  see  her  patron  die, 

Then,  blushing,  lit  the  heavens  with  crimson  face. 

As  he  concluded  his  dinmal  race ; 

The  sky  itself,  with  long  and  lingering  view, 

Like  gasping  Dolphin,  changed  to  every  hue. 

At  length,  vexed  Nature  saw  the  dying  day 

Beneath  her  sable  mantle  faint  away ; 

And  when  he  sank,  old  Darkness  walked  the  earth. 

Like  gloomy  goblin  o'ei  a  ruined  hearth. 

Bat,  jost  before  black  midnight  reigned — onseen. 

Two  epirita  met  upon  the  Castle's  green. 

The  two  were  sisters,  of  a  ripe  old  age ; 

For  both  had  helped  to  write  Time's  darkest  page, 

With  Pagan's  blood,  ere  Jesuits  were  born. 

Or  Koman  priesthood  of  its  pride  was  shorn ; 

Ere  Hamilton,  meek  Mill,  or  Wishart  ^  fell. 

Or  faithless  Sharp  and  Beaton  sank  to  hell: 

{Yes !  ere  Beaton's  body*  to  the  worms  proved  stale. 

Or  godly  Sharp  returned  a  knave  to  Crail): 

ID  their  leiaon,  Ihen  may  aiao  ray  covenant  be  broken  with  my  serrsnt 
jiavid."  And  David  Mmaelf  said,  "The  earth  ilioak and  trembled,  the founda- 
tioa>  of  heaven  moved  uid  ahook  becaaae  Ood  was  wruth.  There  vent  a  smoke 
out  of  Hia  Doatrile,  and  fire  out  of  Hia  mouth  devoured,  coals  were  kindled  It 
it.  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down,  and  darknesB  was  under  Hb 
feet.  And  He  rode  npou  a  chernb,  and  did  fly,  and  lie  tau  iten  upon  tht 
BM^  of  tJie  imnd.  And  the  chamiela  of  the  aea  appeared,  the  foundatioDa  of 
the  «orid  were  discovered  at  the  rebakiiig  of  the  LonI,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath 
of  Bis  noatrils."  But  any  one  can  aee  that  all  this  is  fi^nrative^ meta- 
phorical,  «s  everything  must  he  that  contradicts  the  true  ordination  of  Almighty 
God,  or  jars  with  the  unchangeable  attribntes  of  His  eternal  and  iinmatable 
U*a.  So  read,  it  ahows  that  David  and  the  prophets  had  a  clear  conception  of 
the  greatness  [rf  Jehovah,  but,  read  literally,  their  writings  sink  into  mere  fable. 

'  8ii  martyrs  suffered  at  St.  Andrews,  vii.,  John  Reaby,  Paul  Craw,  Patrick 
Hamilton,  Henry  Forest,  George  Wishart,  and  Waller  Mill. 

■  The  body  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was  salted  to  preserve  it.  And  it  ia  well 
known  that  Archbishop  Sharp  went  to  London  as  a  deputy  on  behalf  of 
Prototantlam,  and  retamed  a  renegade  tool  of  Romanism— in  fact,  shifted  his 
nUla  for  the  best  wind-fall — like  too  many  of  his  professional  kidney  of  the 
piennt  day,  who  leave  their  chuichM  for  betUr  stipends,  preten4iBg  they 
nceive  ■  "  call  ^m  the  Lord," 
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Ere  twice-crowned  James  was  in  her  dungeon  kept. 
Or  sacred  corbies  o'er  her  ruins  swept, — 
Ere  Andrew's  bones ^  were  laid  beneath  Saint  Rcle. 
To  prop  the  tower  which  awes  each  modem  fool. 
And  dares  their  sacrilegious  claws  to  clutch 
What  sympathising  Time  forbears  to  touch — 
As  if  Minerva  sent  her  craftsmen  down 
To  buill  a  monument  for  the  iradehif*'  town. 
(Xot  like  St.  Stephens  rich  but  moulding  scrolls. 
Whose  crumbling  architraves  and  chiselled  dolls 
Seem  ornaments  best  suited  for  a  tax-ri-i  race — 
( >r  British  statesman,  with  his  m'lUhUfj^  face ; 
For,  ere  one  century  shall  have  passed  away. 
The  hand  of  Time  will  write  down  deep  **  decay." 


»  I:  :*  rvlatc'l  r  v  earlv  Ss.-orti-ih  writer*,  that  a  GrH?t  nioiJc  nan-^i  Rftr^jsi. 
in  thf  yeiT  -"^7'"'.  wi-'  aiimoni-h-^i  in  a  vLtion.  to  aVan-ii'-n  his  jiiTire  ^rzrtrr. 
And  l-^fv.i?.':!';  tii-*  f.ur..icr  of  d  riatioQ.  in  a  rtm-iU*  i.^Ian-i  narr.ei  .Vl".;-:;.  iz  lie 
ifKXt  ii-'ean  at  :?:•*  ■*x:r*:r.::7  of  the  wtsten:  wcrM  ;  ir»*vi:-:i«  v-  ri-  ic:Arrr?e. 
he  wi.4  ."I-::; r^ar.' i'jti  t.;  :  i-i:  tie  «hrise  f.i  the  Apos^e  ^aint  An-L-vw.  a::::  ;■:  tkkt 
fr«.im  ch-j  :on:b  :he  arTz-Njce.  thr««  of  the  cs^rer?.  and  thrte  of  tie  ::•?*  of  :be 
Ar-.v-stie.  to  •^?  thr?  rr'.:e«.:.jr«  -f  h:>  !onj  ani  t-rriloas  voyage.  A  .o:rii:rIv.  i* 
took  :ip  th-isc  rtli.-'*.  -irp'.sitc-i  th-rs:  ui  a  b'-i,  and  en.\arlteiL  ScT^r:** 
mo:ik*  an :  tr.rer:  aun*  a^-iiorriraEi-pi  hin:.  After  havinz  I^en  kn>:kt*i  al<r: 
for  tw-?  vcir*.  .?o.i**::n^  al-^ci  the  *hort.*  rf  the  MeiiierraLear:,  thr-"Lj:h  the 
Stni-i  ■::  fi:'  n.tar.  r:-n i  the  irb .1*  extent  •:f  the  Sraniih  ani  Frvnih  caart*. 
ur  the  En-I>h  O.mceL  into  the  Grrrmin  C^^^in— thev  w^rt.  it  !i-t  *o  mti 
the  ft-rrv  .  :n  a  violent  stir-rax,  *h:rwr*:»:ke»i  :n  whit  *>  now  ticmiT-:  St.  Anrir««i 
Bit.  Their  tj-**I  tu  •ia'hT'i  :.:■  t  :ei.^.*.  and  they  esrar-^i  w.th  creat  ditrsltr. 
losisx  ev-rvtr.inj.  with  th-r  ex  :ept';:n  -.f  thi*  l«:x  of  rrl:-  >.  Re---'n?.  a*  i  snark 
of  hi#  arrr^'ia:::n  :f  the  :ntcn'>:t:n  if  Pr.vilen.r.  f.iniei  the  :har*4  aiM 
t^wer  w*i:h  Were  can:e«l  after'hin:.  "St.  Kcrjnl'i*  "  cr  "St.  R:!!*."  tne  relk» 
of  the  Ap>>t!e  bein;  d■=p•^•:tc•i  "^r.rath  the  fr-inian-'n.  Thi*  tower,  as-i  walli 
of  the  c^apT^L  a7«  «:il^  in  a  ftate  ri  ;  rrserrati :  n.  r&r.ar'^rie  in  a  b;iildi«g 
upwarii  of  arteen  centur.es  :1  L  The  >t.:nes  <;:  the  mine^i  Cathe«irai.  :i>«  by. 
and  th'Me  of  the  -.^I  i  Co.>tIr.  alth  :njh  Kar.tlv  half  the  aje.  anr  cminb'.ins:  awaj. 
Sir  Waller  So: tt,  in  h:<  p«>fni  of  "Mamilrn."  ha*  »n  al Action  to  th:5  ascicnl 
tower :  ax>i  in  a  f:ot-n-.:e»  al*."'  «tate4  tiK  "St.  Rcc::Ic>  Sct^tiif,  St.  Rnk(,  a 
m-Tok  of  Patrs.  in  A:haia.  warte^i  ^r  a  tt?::s  :*  sji  i.  \.D.  37»"'.  to  have  ndled 
wwrward  Tint:',  he  Ian  :^i  a;  St.  An  infw*.  where  he  f  :in  iei  a  -.hap^I  an  itow«r. 
The  larger  i*  #tili  ilin  iin^  :  sni.  thonrh  we  :n»r  :?n^t  the  pr^:i5*  date  cf  its 
f  jcndat::n.  i*  .'eruiniv  en?  :f  the-  =:>!■:  ar.riTnl  *d.n;«cs  in  Sx-tian  J.  As  Ren- 
Isa  fir>t  oolvc:«e»i  the  n::etr.':ol::an  «e  :'  S?:tlind.  ani  coriTrrteu  the  inbabi- 
tasls  ia  the  viy.'Li'.y.  he  ha*  ria«.:n  to  .•^:tnpla:n  that  thr  ancient  name  of 
Kiilm^e  •'.V-*!  Rf7>^i  *h:i*.i  hue  *:**n  *nT«c.-«^ieii,  even  :n  favv"»rr  cf  xht 
iTrttliT  «A:nt  r-f  S^:tlani.  ire  rr*<i:n  :f  the  .;.an^  -aa*.  ;h*t  St.  K-'.e  is  said 
to  hax*  broa^ht  to  Sct-tlasi  the  nfi."»  :f  SsLint  An^irew."— .V-.rr  17  ,-•"  ••  Jt^". 

*  St-  Arri2«w»  i*.  in  manj  rp*pei.-i*,  a  £r*  'jitle  t-rwn :  Vnt  sa.5jT  rracmd 
a&4  iri.'irt'i.  ihrr-nrh  a  Viiiri  ar.i  ic^riii  terr.-r  wh::h  f-rne  of  :t#  leadmg 
miZi  baT«  of  asit^  ng  si  ' 

viti  it. 
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Jfot  all  the  millions'  from  Gn&t  Britain's  mine 
Can  Btaj  his  hand  bo  long,  Bajnt  Bule,  as  thine  !} 

Bat  see  I  what  spirit,  on  the  murky  air. 
Grim,  hoTBTB  o'er  Uie  selfish,  wrangling  pair. 
And  swoops  aronnd  the  crumbling  Castle's  green. 
Presiding  genina  of  the  midnight  scene  1 
Whoee  bat  the  spirit  of  Saint  Andrew,  dare 
To  hush  the  scolding  of  yon  well-matched  pair  % 
The  old  Cathedral  towered  athwart  the  sky. 
Her  three  spires  qiuTeiiog,  ss  it  rustled  by, 
And  owned  his  presence  with  a  mournful  sigh — 
With  wail  so  plaintive,  yet  as  faint  and  low, 
"As  the  feathered  flakes  of  the  drifting  snow," 
Upon  each  point  a  rueful  spirit  sate. 
Bemoaning  sad  the  stem  decree  of  Fate ; 
Whose  lonely  spires  like  fingere  point  to  Heaven, 
As  if  to  me  such  bigot  zeal  was  given. 
Their  raviahed  sister  of  the  fallen  spire, 
And  broken  fragments  of  the  silent  choir. 
The  nave,  the  chancel,  and  the  transept,  gone. 
Their  spirits  cowering  on  a  single  stone, — 
Yon  GoUiic  dome,^  which  sent  a  flare  on  high, 
As  if  a  burning  city  lit  the  sky, — 
Alas !  all  gone,  or,  but  a  few  stray  blockc, 
To  mark  the  footsteps  of  their  foe,  John  Knox. 
Yet,  even  these,  their  very  ruin,  awes, 
And  makes  the  petty  modem  Yandal  pause. 
In  silent  wonder  at  the  Boman  cause. 
Their  spirits  wept  to  see  the  sad  decay 
Of  architecture  in  the  present  day; 
And  even  Time,  in  grief,  is  pleased,  at  Inst, 
To  let  them  stand,  memorials  of  the  past, 

I  AlthouRh  the  nan  Houses  of  pBiliament  ue  the  moat  claboratel;  orved 
piece  of  uuiltectare  in  the  coDntrj,  theslonea  &re  quite  unworthy  of  th«  l&bour 
•pent  on  Uiem  \  tor  thonunda,  if  not  uiilliotia,  of  poundg  Imve  been  eipeodcd 
in  trying  to  malie  the  fubric  stand  the  "tooth  o(  time,"     Kluch  on  the  umr 

trindple  that  Ur.  Lowe  tried  to  HIl  the  £icliequer  with  bia  odious  gun  and 
icifcr-iDktch  tu«,  while  the  Houae  of  Commons  was  voting  away  £1S,000  per 
annnni,  to  keep  the  youneer  aon  of  the  Queen  in  idleness  and  aflluence,  off  the 
industry  of  the  nation.  It  is  but  juat  to  slate,  tiowever ,  that  the  royal  faniily 
relinquiibed  their  legal  right  to  tlie  crown  lands,  ou  the  condition  that  the 
nation  snpported  it.  At  the  same  time,  such  a  large  sum  seeniK  to  jar  with  the 
ii^nnctiou  of  Christ — "  Sell  what  thou  hast,  give  to  the  poor,  then  fallow  Me." 
*  The  domed  roof  of  the  Cathedral  waa  covered  with  copper  \  and,  when  the 
nm  shone  Djioa  it,  the  effect  vaa  magnillceDt — it  wemed  as  if  the  dty  wm  on 
Art. 
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To  fihc'-r  to  G-dd.  iLe  vreadied,  mean  example, 

Wxiich  bi^c^  nij^r  gire  of  his  ancient  temple ; 

Tbeir  m-ashrocmi  chnrciwi  vere  a  rank  abuse 

C^  troe  relipon.  and  meve  Pnde*s  excuse. 

Was  Solomon^s  viadom  br  the  knares  foigot. 

Who  bancmrod  God  withm  the  grandest  spot? 

Such  bam-like^  kirks  were  barren  as  the  tools 

Who  left  EslaUishment  with  headstrong  fools. 

But  Pride  can  ape  Hxumlit  j  for  gain. 

As  sir  HrpocrisT  will  Yirtne  feign. 

And  e'en  Beligion*s  made  the  stalking-horse 

To  hide  the  creed  which  sins  without  remorse — 

For  Sabbath  saints  will  pray,  then  cheat  bj  stealth 

Thronghont  the  week,  to  hoard  np  worldlj  wealth — 

Aping  a  piety  they  never  knew. 

Their  hearts  too  shriTelled,  and  their  brains  too  few 

To  guess  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour's  cure, 

"  Sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  unto  the  poor ;" 

Or  know  each  day  is  Sabbath^  with  the  Lord, 

For  doing  good,  expecting  no  reward. 

But  Bonaparte  once  said  of  Eussia's  bear, 

The  skin  just  scratched  would  show  the  Tartar  there ; 

So,  such  religion,  buckled  to  such  pride, 

For  heaven's  too  narrow,  and  for  hell  too  wide : 

Like  infant  ice  above  a  quarry  hole. 

Or  mirrored  face — a  shadow,  without  souL 

These  saints  of  Sunday — who  pretend  to  fast, 

Spend  pounds  with  Sin,  while  Honesty  walks  past ; 

Such  pious  Christians,  with  their  Cantwell '  air, 

Will  praise  her  Virtue,  while  they  rob  the  fair ; 

^  After  the  Disraption,  the  Free  Church  party  showed  a  lamentable  want  of 
taste,  besides  an  old  covenanting  spirit  of  bigotry,  in  the  erection  of  their  places 
of  worship.  They  ran  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  noble  buildings  erected 
under  the  sway  of  Papacy,  and  the  more  modem,  but  no  less  real  Papacy,  of 
Protestantism  ;  that  even  Dr.  Chalmers^  one  of  their  leading  men,  was  forced 
to  say  that  "  a  certain  kind  of  nondescnpt  churches  were  got  np  immediately 
after  the  Disruption,  which  reminded  him  of  the  short-homed  breed  of  cattle  ; 
and  which,  though  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  most  unwise 
to  be  perpetuated,  through  a  false  spirit  of  economy." 

*  "The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,*'  Mark  iL  27. 
"The  Jews  sought  to  slay  Jesus  because  He  healed  on  the  Sabbath  day,  but 
Jesus  said.  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  John  ▼.  "The  Lord 
said,  Thou  hypocrite  t  doth  not  each  one  of  you,  on  the  Sabbath-day,  loose  hb 
ox  or  his  au  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering? " 

9  Alluding  to  ths  trtU-dimwa  ohaimoter  of  Dr.  Cantwell,  m  Isaac  BickerstafTs 
•xcollent  aal  tslUmgOMrfy  of  tiM  '^Hypocrite.*' 
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With  Honour's  cloak,  too,  tied  on  for  the  part, 
With  all  the  canning  of  the  actor's  art, — 
Donned  once  each  week,  a  hebdomadal  play — 
Like  Koecios  playing  on  the  Sabbath  day : 
Making  the  world  just  like  a  creed-built  stage —  ! 
Grod  and  His  Son  subservient  as  their  page : 
"  Not  like  the  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  Him  in  the  wind.'' 
Sterling  Antinomlsts! — in  all,  but  show — 
^0  good  VDorka  needed,  where  such  Christians  go ; 
For  while  they  blamed  the  rich  Erastian  piles, 
Kich  silks  and  satins  rustled  up  their  aisles; 
Where  Pride  yet  struts  beneatJi  an  elder's  garb, 
And  Envy  smiles,  to  hide  her  yenomed  barb ; 
Pale  Bigotry  on  stilts  stalks  up  their  aisle. 
Where  greedy  Gain  sly  creeps,  afraid  to  smile. 
While  blustering  Pomp  and  Arrogance  will  sit 
With  tinselled  Ignorance  and  addled  Wit,  ^ 
And  dull  Indifference,  with  selfish  Care, 
Will  soundly  sleep,  before  the  opening  prayer; 
Or  wink,  like  owls,  beneath  the  August  sun, 
And  loudly  snore  before  the  sermon's  done — 
Then  start  up,  dreaming  of  that  "  Cov-e-nant," 
Which  Butler  nicknamed  a  "  God-damn-me  rant ! " 

But  hark  !  what  scream  comes  hissing  through  the  air, 
As  if  a  scorpion  stung  yon  serpent  pair? 
List !  oh,  list !     The  spirit  of  the  martyred  kirk. 
With  Cameronian  whining  shook  the  mirk  : 
"  Did  I,  of  old,  for  Covenant  and  League, 
Not  tight  for  Christ  against  the  Pope^s  intrigue  ? 
Defying  Claverhouse  at  red  Drumclog, 
Where  saint  with  siniier  grappled  in  the  bog ; 
And  where,  for  once,^  the  Covenant  arose. 
And  waved  triumphant  o'er  her  vanquished  foes  ! 
Yea,  where  the  sword  of  Gideon  and  the  Lord, 
Like  Samson's  jaw-bone,  cleared  the  bloody  ford. 
Like  Philistines  of  old  they  were — proud  Moabites ! 
Or  Edomites  accursed !  dark  Ishmaelites  ! 

*  The  bloody  battle,  or  hand-to-hand  struggle,  in  the  bog  of  Drumclog,  was 
the  only  one  where  the  untrained,  iU-armed,  but  zealously  brave  (though  some- 
what bigoted)  Covenanters  were  really  victorious  over  their  unrelenting  per- 
Mcntoim. 
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Bac  like  die  ctu£  before  H^bakkok's  ire. 

Swept  were  ^e  aaas  of  Belial  in.  the  mire  ; 

ThiiK  !  with  the  stick  of  Joaeph  we  did  maim. 

As  if  «u:tt  hand  had  been  Uu  hand  of  Ephnum  ! 

W^id  Dot  their  boasttog  changed  into  a  root. 

Before  the  Lord,  the  horaemen,  and  the  shout  1 

Yet&  !  jithongh  thev  had  been  devils  in  their  ire. 

The  tnite  ai  Dnunclog  would  hare  quenchul  their  fire ; 

Beth  hip  icd  uii;zh  we  would  have  smot«  the  wretches. 

At  '.  though  therd  been  a  nbaoth  of  witches  J 

Thgn,  of  a  TeritT.  was  oor  haniess  fresh. 

As  we  did  ^\9  the  wicked  in  their  mesh, 

Who  came  aa  thick  as  fioga  in  Pharaoh's  sight — 

Mifre  bi:'Id  than  Jebnsiie,  or  Girgashite, 

I V  e'en  Amalekiie.  or  Amorite, 

Ye^ :  tiLin  e'en  the  Hittite,  or  the  Perizzite ! ' 

pi'wn  :  dt>wti  into  the  lake,  went  priests  of  Ba-al, 

^\'hea  Maih^m  slew,  and  made  the  living  quail : 

Their  sottb  into  the  lake  of  endless  fire. 

Their  bodies  trampled  in  the  stagnant  mire. 

Thid  n:L»  the  charitv  we  gave  our  foes — 

Their  (w  cheeks  smitten  with  revengeful  blows ; 

The  curse  of  Meroi  fell  like  molten  lead. 

As  wicked  Ahab  sb^^red  o'er  his  dead. 

And  fied  before  put  scythe  and  pruning-hook. 

His  pride — like  Onm's  pierced,  like  Shallum's  Bhook— 

And,  but  for  you  !  had  been  completely  broke  : 

Your  lukewarm  truckling  stayed  the  final  stroke, 

Till  men  of  sin— yea!  wicked,  scarlet  men— 

At  Bothwell  Bridge  lesnmed  their  swords  ixgain — 

Where  red  dragoons,  like  cruel  Bashana  rode. 

Hacked  down  mj  saints,  and  smote  the  cause  of  God — 

While  you  stood  by,  with  Xullifidian  fear, 

Prayed  first  to  God,  then  held  the  Devil's  spear. 

Well  pleased — nay,  proud — to  hug  Ersstus'  creed. 

And  kiss  the  hand  that  made  your  master  bleed. 

While  the  unguarded,  sacred  Ark  of  God, 

Was  left  by  you,  you  State-born  Ichabod  ! 

Your  Suns,  like  Eli's,  with  on  amorous  smile. 

Tempts  Tirtnous  Innocence, — across  your  aisle  ! 

■  "The  Lord  uid,  I  will  aeml  ao  angel  before  thee,  and  I  will  driTs  out  th« 
Canunita,  the  Amorite,  and  Uw  Hittita.  and  the  Pcrintte,  and  the  Bivite,  vA 
the  Jabndte."— XxadD*  xulii 
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Far  worse  than  Papists'  are  your  soulless  rites, 

You  hireling,  patronised  Amalekites  ! 

Who  lift  your  eyes,  like  cunning  daws,  on  high. 

Or  wink,  conniving,  like  your  sire,  EIL 

Of  you,  it  may  he,  as  of  scorpions  said, 

Your  oiP  will  heal  the  wound  your  venom  made ; 

You  make  Religion  and  your  gain  unite 

To  give  the  world  a  Kirk  hermaphrodite — 

A  most  enticing  Kirk — to  hell  so  civil-r- 

As  read  God's  holy  hook  hy  lamp  of  Devil ! 

Far  sooner  hleed  hy  Claver'se  and  Dalzell, 

Than  for  Indulgences^  sell  myself  to  hell ! 

Rather  than  preach  heneath  a  State-paid  rohe, 

I  had  escaped  with  skin  of  teeth  ^  like  Joh  ! — 

You  hireling  Demas,  catering  for  wealth, 

Afraid  to  worship  God  unless  hy  stealth, — 

With  hook  in  jaws,  and  hridle  through  your  nose, 

Your  High  Church  pulpits  helped  to  prop  Christ's  foes, — 

When  coward  knees  to  "  Moderation  "  hent. 

And,  Judas-like,  you  kissed  ^'Estahlishment." 

E'en  now,  your  church  is  hut  the  ass  of  Baal, 

Brihed  hy  the  crown  to  hold  hy  Popery's  tail. 

You  dare  not  preach  hut  what  the  State  allows, — 

You  have  the  freedom  of  the  henpecked  spouse. 

Instead  of  head,  the  Lord  is  made  the  tool — 

Constrained  to  serve  where  He  alone  should  rule ; 

While  Patronage  stalks  forth  to  awe  your  flocks, 

And  make  them  speechless  as  your  harbor's  blocks ; 

And  Tithes  accurst  the  generous  harvest  hears. 

In  spite  of  Christ,  who  only  plucked  its  ears. 

And  taught  on  hills,  without  a  scrip  or  fee. 

And  told  mankind  to  do  the  same  as  he. 

But  I  his  cause  and  martyred  Kirk  have  raised — 

For  which  let  God  and  aU  his  works  be  praised  ! 


^  It  is  said  the  only  antidote  to  the  venomous  sting  of  the  scorpion  is  to  l»e 
found  from  an  oil  in  the  body  of  the  creature  itself. 

*  Durinff  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  the  more  moderate  Presby- 
terians held  a  sort  of  privileged  license — or  **  Indulgence,"  as  it  was  termed — 
from  Government,  ana  under  cover  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  preach  to 
their  congregations.  As  might  be  supposed,  the  rigid  Cameronians  louke<l 
upon  this  system  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  on  Prelacy  itself. 

*  "  My  bones  cleave th  to  my  skin,  and  to  my  flesh,  and  I  am  escaped  with 
the  akin  of  my  teeth." — Job  xix.  20. 
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My  cliildrcn — Cbalmera  1  CAndOsla  I — as  before. 

Unfurled  the  banner  of  the  CoTcnant  of  yore — 

The  'Bolemn  league"  once  more  in  triumph  flew. 

When  the  loud  trumpet  of  DUruplion  blew. 

BlooJlesg  the  battle  which  my  aaiDta  have  gained — 

The  honour  mine'  that  Christ's  pure  creed's  maintained 

No  more  the  bloody  Doegs  dogged  our  path, 

Nor  boasting  Claverhouaes  roused  our  wrath  ; 

Penceful  the  banner  o'er  my  pulpits  wave, 

The  Alpha  mine,  and  Omega  to  save — 

Tour  Kirk  I  the  carcase  where  mean  State-hatched  flies. 

Buzz  round  what  honest  heathens  would  despise  ; 

Tour  flattering  Ziphitee  just  'Iwld  forth  '  for  ease, 

And  all  your  art  the  wealthy  is  to  please. 

Your  poor  may  starve  in  body  as  in  eoul,' 

Their  hopes  being  hung  upon  a  greasy  pole, 

Which  gouty  Patronage  ne'er  tries  to  reach. 

But  smothen  Charity  with  an  oily  speech  ; 

And  leaves  them  starving  on  the  bridge  of  Time, 

With  neitlier  soul,  nor  sense,  nor  wish  to  climb. 

But  I,  within  my  fold  my  poorest  flock 

Their  thirst  can  quench  at  Horeb's  crystal  rock — 

Yea!  with  the  rich  their  voice  can  equal  raise. 

To  vote  in  vestry,  as  their  Cod  to  praise  ; 

'  Aa  to  the  severance  or  Kitk  iinil  State,  the  principlea  or  the  Free  Church 
nre  rlKht.  An  far  bock  as  1790,  Mr.  Foi,  In  hie  Fpeech  od  the  repeal  of  the 
TcRt  Act,  condemns  the  intermiiture  or  religion  with  the  constttation  of  the 
Slate  ; — "What  puTpose,"  he  aska  '-can  it  wrre,  eicept  the  baJefnl  pnrpoM  of 
cj^niniunicating  and  recetHng  contamination?  Under  each  an  alliance,  comfK 
lion  must  alight  upon  the  one,  and  slavery  overwhelm  the  other."  Locke,  too, 
nays  of  the  connection  between  the  Chnrch  and  State:— "The  hoiindariea  on 
both  sides  are  filed  and  immovable.  Be  jumbles  heaven  and  earth  together — 
the  things  most  remote  and  opposite— who  mixea  these  societies,  whi<£  are.  In 
their  original  end.  businees,  and  iu  everything  perfectly  distinct,  and  infinitely 
different  from  each  other." 

>  A  very  good  article  appeared,  entitled  "  Life  in  the  Poorhonse  ;  or.  Ho* 
Scoti:h  Paupers  are  Dieled,  StttUd,  and  Donc-for."  in  which  the  followiug 
extract  occurs : 

"Yb  hypocrites  of  England, 

Whogo  todisUntseas 

To  educate  the  heathen, 

And  fatten  on  the  fees — 

Why  don't  you  stay  at  home 

With  your  wretched,  humble  poor. 

And  try  and  save  from  death  and  bell 

The  heathen  at  your  door?" 
Ay,  why  not  indeed  \ 
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While  70a,  for  Hlfieh  PalronBge  and  gold. 

Have  to  the  State  the  Truth  and  Freedom  sold — 

A  pioatitute  become  for  stipends,  glebes — 

Dead  as  a  mummy  from  Belzoni's  Thebes. 

Your  starving  aheep  yon  viait  not  nor  teach  : 

Von  hardly  on  the  Lord's  day  deign  to  preach  ; 

You've  made  old  Scotland  drowsy  with  your  smiles — 

Your  pews  and  pulpits  torpid  with  your  wiles  ; 

Your  neclc  is  stiif  with  Babylonish  pride. 

Your  words  are  daggers  in  the  Saviour's  side. 

Consenting  Filate  I  in  the  death  of  Truth, 

Yon  hide  the  devil  with  the  cloak  of  Ruth  ; 

God's  sacred  garment  you've  to  Belial  sold. 

And  clasped  Uis  book  with  sacrilegious  gold ; 

like  Jezebel,  the  spouse  of  Ahab,  thou 

Hasl  writ  Iby  doom  upon  thy  harlot  brow. 

Yes,  I  proclaim,  with  tongue  of  cloven  fire, 

And  thus  I  brave  your  {jog's  and  Magog's  ire  1 " 

"  Hold  !  hold  !  "  at  laat  Eatabliahment  broke  forth, 
"  You  lean-eouled  beldame,  craied,  and  little  wortli ! 
^^nd  you  would  dare  to  stretch  your  wizened  pawe — 
With  Bigotry  for  zeal — to  tear  our  lawa  I 
Already  have  you,  with  your  cursed  cant, 
Done  mischief  more  than  Mass,  or  Deist  rant. 
With  Pharisaic  prayer,  and  mawworm  whine, 
No  Sabbath  ann  for  you  would  dare  to  shine ; 
For  fear  it  tempt  the  pale  and  pent-up  poor 
To  walk  the  fields,  and  pass  your  Free  (!)  Kirk  door  I 
Or  should  they  breathe  the  hawthorn-scented  air. 
Or  breathe  in  solitude  a  heart-felt  prayer, 
Your  canting  bigots  wri^le  in  their  way. 
Denying  Christians  thus  their  right  to  pray — 
And  pierce  their  souls,  not  with  a  sword  or  spear. 
But  priest-penned  tracta,^  to  chain  their  minds  to  fear : 
1  In  St.  Andrews,  one  or  two  lelflsh  hypocriUa,  vho  had  muiwed  to  make 
themselvei  comfortably  rich,  and  amply  possessed  with  the  oood  things  or  this 
world,  stayed  away  thenmelres  fWim  what  are  called  the  Fret  Kirk  uid  the 
U.P,  Kirk,  in  oriler  to  present  all  those  who  chose  lo  walk  {as  ChriHt  lUd)  by 
the  wayside,  *ith  wretched! y>tcritten  tracts— in  which,  of  coarse,  the  fear  o[ 
bell  predotniimted,   while  charity  and  Christianity  were   carerully  excluded. 
What  woald  these  Pharisiji:  fools  have  said  to  Jesus  if  they  had  met  him 
■aontering  aloiif;,  and  pulling  the  ears  of  the  com  on  the  gsbbsth  day)     Such 
■ttait-Uced  aahtntarianisin  lenunda  as  of  Byron's  words  In  hii  English  Bardt 
and  Scotek  KoTieuier*  :^ 

''Whet  not  yonr  scythes,  anppressoni  of  oar  vlee  1 
Refonniiig  saiati  I  too  delicately  nice  1 
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As  if  yuur  Free  (?)  Kirk  was  the  only  road 
To  walk  with  Jesus,  and  to  worship  God ! — 


By  whose  decTMS,  oar  sinfiil  soala  to  save. 
No  SnndAT  Unkanli  foam— no  barbers  shaTe  ; 
Aud  bevr  undrawn,  ami  beanls  nnmown,  displaj 
Your  holy  reverence  for  the  Sabbath  day.** 

Bat  the  same  .s]>irit  of  intolerance  exists  now  as  then,  which  the  nnmber  of 
*'  Heresy  Cases'  or  heresy -hunts— like  the  "  Coa  par- Angus  Heresy  Case** — 
amply  testifies  :  in  which  a  tmth-searchii^  mind,  like  Mr.  Robertson's,  ^*v*  denied 
the/rrir  exercise  •>f  reason,  by  a  number  of  petty  accosations,  the  fabricators  of 
which  provv<i  themselves  wron^  by  their  terror  of  open  argument.  He  boldly 
stateii  that  their  whole  prooeelings  were  a  "  cunningly  contrived  clerical  coa- 
spiracy  against  liberty,  truth,  and  justice,  which,  for  the  sake  of  these  great 
intere^tsT^e  felt  boand  to  meet  with  the  m<-»t  unflinching  resistance,  and  the 
mottt  public  ex[x>'iare.'*  Why  shoul*!  they  have  feared  publicity  if  they  were 
right  anil  him  wDug  ?  When  they  went  through  the  form  of  excommunication, 
and  put  him  out  of  the  Church,  be  plainly  said,  "  You  are  condemning  me  and 
threat^^ning  to  cast  me  out  of  your  communion  for  doing  that  which  you  esteem 
to  be  God's  >er\-ii.'e.  In  the  name  of  truth,  1  demand  that  you  show  cause  why 
you  so  act ;  an  1  that  I  be  hearvl  in  my  own  defence  before  any  sentence  is 
pronouncetl  up<)n  me.  Had  I  been  cited  before  this  court,  charge^l  with 
mtemperanoe.  or  theft,  or  any  other  immorality,  such  a  privilege  would  not 
have  been  denifd  me  ;  and  you  would  have  requireti  to  make  good  your  charges, 
either  by  confession  or  by  Proof,  before  daring  to  pass  judgment  upon  me.  Do 
you  desire  to  have  it  said  tnat  while  ofliences  against  morality  receive  fair  play 
at  your  han<U,  the  hone^t  exercise  of  retuon  receives  none  ?  I  do  not  beueve 
that  it  can  be  st> ;  and.  therefore,  I  demand  that  cause  be  shown  why  I  am  to 
be  cast  ont  of  th**  Church.  I  demand  to  have  that  cause  clearly  and  distinctly 
proiluceil  l)efore  uie,  and  before  this  court  as  my  judges,  in  the  form  of  a  charge 
or  libel,  so  that  I  may  know  exactly  whereof  I  am  accused,  and  may  be  reason- 
ably and  justly  heard  in  whatever  I  have  t<->  say  in  my  defence.  It  is  both  folly 
an«l  injustice,  at  this  time  of  day.  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  such  a  case  as  this 
in  a  secret,  summary  manner.  It  is  not  a  case  which  ought  to  be  conducted  by 
you  with  closetl  doors.  The  public,  or  at  least  the  members  of  the  Church  and 
the  representatives  of  the  press,  ought  to  ha\e  an  opportunity  of  being  present 
if  they  choose."  But  the  fact  is,  Tnith  is  becoming  more  than  a  match  for 
narrow-mindeil  Bigotry  and  canting  Priestcraft ;  and  the  clergy  will  do  well  to 
shift  their  sails  and  stand  on  the  right  tack,  and  try  to  imitate  the  plain  and 
simple  style  of  Christ,  and  the  practical  common-sense  teaching  of  every-day 
.  life,  if  they  wish  to  pre9er\-e  a  remnant  of  their  old  influence  over  society.  Even 
Bishop  Coleruso,  claiming  for  himself  that  noblest  boon  of  men— the  right  of 
free  inquir\'  in  matters  of  religion— is  constrained  to  write  :  **  The  result  of  my 
in<iuiry  is  this,  that  I  have  arrive<l  at  the  conviction— as  painful  to  myself  at 
first,  as  it  may  l«  to  my  readers,  though  painful  now  no  longer  under  the  clear 
light  of  truth— that  the  Pentateuch,  as  a  whole,  cannot  possibly  have  been 
written  by  Moses,  or  by  any  one  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts  which  it 
professes  to  describe :  and  further,  that  the  so-called  Mi>saic  narrative,  by 
whomsoever  written,  and  though  imparting  to  us,  as  I  fully  believe  it  iloes. 
revelations  of  the  Divine  will  and  character,  cannot  be  regarded  as  historieaUf 
trutiJ"  And  M  ilton  said,  long  a^ :  *  *  Let  tnith  and  falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever 
knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  %  free,  open  encounter]  Her  refuting  is  the 
best  and  surest  suppressing.  For  who  knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to 
the  Almighty  1  She  needs  no  policies  nor  stratagems  to  make  her  victorious : 
tb«M  are  th«  ahifts  and  tiie  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power.** 
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Again  renewing  Aaron's  papal  sway, 

And  stone  ^  or  bum  upon  His  holy  day. 

These  tracts  are  wove  as  with  a  demon's  spell — 

Their  warp  is  Satan,  and  their  woof  is  hell ! 

The  Lord,  a  tyrant,  worse  than  Eossia's  Czar, 

Who,  with  his  creatures,  waged  eternal  war — 

His  Love  and  Charity  for  ever  dead, 

Man's  peace  and  cheerfulness  for  ever  iied ; 

No  way  but  terror,  and  by  face  demure, 

Can  heaven  be  entered  by  your  Free  (1)  Kirk  poor ; 

And,  if  the  deluge  were  again  to  come, 

Tour  kirk,  the  ark, — the  passport  to  be  glum.^ 

But  holy  Job  says  God  is  everywhere ; 

Yes,  eVn  in  Hell,  to  pity  damned  Despair,^ 

While  you,  humanity  would  make  still  worse, 

Already  lying  'neath  his  *  tornth  and  curse. ^ 

(Garrick,  Ben  Jonson,  Sheridan,  were  fools. 

By  Satan  made,  to  make  mankind  his  tools.) 

Twas  you  that  framed  the  Poor-law  Board  *  accurst, 

Hard  as  your  heart,  and  twisted,  from  the  first, 

>  "  They  found  a  man  that  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  Moses 
and  Aaron  pnt  him  in  ward  ;  and  the  Lord  said,  He  shall  be  put  to  death,  so  the 
congr^ation  stoned  him,  till  he  died." — Num.  zv.  33. 

«  But  Holy  Writ  says,  **  When  yon  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad 
countenance ;  for  they  disfigure  their  faces  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 
fast.  Verily,  I  (Jesus)  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward.  But  when  thou 
fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy  face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to 
fast."  This  is  true  ;  for  the  bearer  of  good  tidings  should  not  carry  a  face  to 
spoil  his  news.  Zechariah  far  more  truly  makes  the  Lord  say,  '*  I  am  returned 
unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  streets  of  the  city 
shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof.  For  how  great  is 
his  goodness  ;  coin  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful,  and  new  wine  tho 
maidiB."  Indeed,  the  Scriptures,  if  read  with  care  by  an  enlightened  mind, 
contain  the  best  examples  of  morality,  as  well  as  the  most  encouraging  precepts 
for  the  frailties  of  humanity,  to  be  found  in  any  book  piinted  in  this  world. 

«  This  may  seem  harsh,  but,  for  simply  not  conforming^  Paul  says,  **He  that 
hdieveth  not  shaU  be  damned.**  We  are  also  told  that  *'  Strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  &m\/ew  there  he  that  find  it ;  "  &Uo  that 
**  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen  ;"  and  we  are  fearfully  warned  that  **  If  any 
manjpreach  any  otJier  gospel,  let  him  be  accursed."  While  the  Shorter  Catechism 
still  more  dreadfully  says,  **  All  mankind ^  by  their  fall,  lost  communion  loith 
Ood,  are  under  His  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  i\\e  pains  of  Hell  for  ever.**  Therefore  the  kind 
and  true  God  of  Love  has  much  need  to  be  in  the  horrible  pit,  where  so  many 
of  His  suffering  creatures  are  doomed — or  chosen^io  be  sent.  Especially  when 
weure  told  that  "  there  are  none  righteous — andsinneth  not,— wo/  not  one"  and 
for  all  the  charity,  kindness,  and  longsufTering  of  His  Son  Jesus,  even  He  ia 
constrained  to  say,  '*  There  is  none  good  but  God." 

4  W.  E.  Channing  says,  *  *  There  is  a  higher  duty  than  to  build  alms-houses 
for  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to  save  men  from  being  degraded  to  the  blighting 
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Where  none  but  bawds  and  impudence  can  thrive, 

Like  licensed  drones  to  rob  the  busy  hive. 

The  poor  themselves  are  taxed  the  poor  to  keep. 

And  procreants  laugh,  while  honest  women  weep ; 

While  Independence,  of  its  bark  half  shorn, 

Must  slowly  wither,  like  the  blighted  thorn ; 

Or  bend  and  totter  'neath  your  freezing  blast, 

To  die  a  cumbering  pauper  at  the  last — 

(From  God's  kind  hand  this  Board  has  ta'en  the  poor, 

And  opened  up  a  cold  official  door). 

Brave  Independence  not  alone  you've  sapped — 

For  smiling  Pleasure's  like  a  goldfinch  trapped 

In  Priestcraft's  cage — through  bars  alone  can  sing, 

With  pensive  notes,  alas !  and  drooping  wing ; 

No  cheerful  scenery,  nor  painted  groves. 

To  cheer  with  song  her  short-lived,  chequered  loves ; 

Shut  from  her  mates,  debarred  her  native  air, 

She  pines  and  dies,  or  warbles  in  despair. 

Our  gems  of  literature  you'd  grind  like  glass. 

And  nought  but  sewage  through  the  press  would  pass. 

The  Theitre,  alas  !  a  house  of  sin  ; 

The  muse  of  Shakespeare  but  the  devil's  gin. 

Nor  yet  is  God-like  Freedom  even  safe. 

But,  like  a  hobbled  Ukraine,  life  doth  chafe ; 

Your  sour-faced  bigotry  first  filed  the  bit 

With  Acts  of  Parliament  to  make  it  fit ; 

Then,  with  a  fawning,  selfish,  cunning  hand. 

Slipped  on  the  bridle  o'er  a  priest-rid  land,^ 


influenct  of  an  almjt-house.''  No  doubt  these  cursed  unjust-  almost  inhuman- 
poor-laws,  wcro  an  emanation  from  the  Free  Church.  It  is,  besides,  an  expen- 
sive system  of  inhumanity,  for  out  of  £830,000  collected  from  poor-rates 
annually,  no  less  a  sum  than  £94,000  is  swallowed  up  in  its  management 
yearly,— like  a  political  Judas  Iscariot who  said,  "Why  was  not  this  ointment 
sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?  This  he  said,  not  that  he 
cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what 
was  put  therein." — John  xii. 

1  Sir.  Iloebuck,  speaking  on  Mr.  Somes's  Bill,  which  was  thrown  out  by  a 
large  majority,  8aid,  **  He  had  no  fanatical  hatred  to  this  measure ;  his  only 
tiesire  was  to  protect  his  countrymen  in  the  fair  enjoj'ment  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  botly  of  people  in  this  country  who  were 
Sabbatarians ;  tliere  was  also  a  body  of  teetotallers.  These  two  muddy  streams 
had  concentrated.  (A  laugli.)  Running  side  b^  side  for  a  long  time,  they  had 
at  last  united,  and  now  they  form^  one  foamiiig,  muddy  river,  which  it  wan 
diffirult  to  stem,  and  very  disagreeable  to  see.  'Diese  two  sets  of  people  had 
joined  their  forces  on  the  present  occasion.     Why  did  he  oppose  them? 
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To  trot  out  Freedom  with  the  spur  and  rein. 
Within  yoar  Kirk's  cold  shade,  then  hack  again ; 
Chained  up,  each  week  day,  hj  eleven  must  he. 
On  Sunday,  nothing  hut  your  name  is  Free, 
Unless  the  puhlicans — the  only  winners 
Who  make  their  fortunes  off  the  cash  of  sinners — 


Because  this  was  a  law  for  the  poor  and  not  for  the  rich.  (Cheers.)  A  rich 
weU -to-do  man  could  have  his  own  heer  or  wine  in  his  own  house— he  could 
drsw  his  beer  or  uncork  his  wine  when  he  chose,  but  that  was  not  the  case  with 
a  poor  man.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  wished  the  House  to  understand  that  every 
man  who  went  into  a  public-house  was  not  a  tippler.  (Cheers.)  The  poor 
man  who  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  public-house  was  like  the  gentleman  who 
sent  down  his  butler  for  his  glass  of  wine  when  he  wanted  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  the  hon.  member  for  Hull  and  his  friends  were  really  in  earnest— if  they  were 
anything  more  than  canting  hypocrites —(lauffhter) — they  would  propose  a  law 
for  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  (Cheers. )  Not  only  would  they  sfaut  up  every 
public-house — not  only  would  they  shut  up  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond, 
and  the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich,  but  they  would  shut  up  every  club  in  London. 
(Cheers.)  Would  tfaey  dare  introduce  a  Bill  for  that  purpose?  If  not,  how 
could  they  presume  to  say  they  were  the  friends  of  morality  and  justice  t 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  spat  upon  their  paltry  pretence.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  those  wno  were  endeavouring  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  under  the  guise 
of  being  the  protectors  of  morality,  were  merely  carrying  out  their  own  indi- 
vidual views  respecting  the  enjoymeAts  of  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  *We  are 
virtuous,' they  exclaimed,  *and  therefore  you  shall  have  no  more  cakes  and 
ale.*  (Clieers.)  A  working  man  in  London  went  out  on  Sunday  for  a  few 
hours*  recreation,  and  then  these  sour  gentlemen  turned  round  on  him  and  said, 
*You  ought  to  be  at  church.'  (Hear.)  That  was  their  creed — that  if  they 
kept  a  man  out  of  the  public-house,  they  sent  him  to  church.  If  a  man  were 
religiously  inclined,  he  went  to  church  before  he  took  his  walk  into  the  country; 
and  was  it  not  a  way  of  worshipping  the  great  Creator,  to  walk  among  His 
works  and  admire  their  beauty  1  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Bill  would  not  put  an  end 
to  drinking ;  it  would  force  men  to  break  the  law.  There  would  oe  just  as 
much  drunkenness  as  ever,  and  a  great  increase  of  hypocrisy.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  quoted  the  example  of  Scotland.  Scotland  was  an 
ascetic  country,  with  a  peculiar  flavour  for  what  was  called  Sabbath  ob- 
servance, and  it  was  the  most  drunken  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
(Cheers  and  laughter.)  A  friend  of  his  who  had  been  in  Scotland  on 
a  visit,  had  brought  back  a  very  good  story.  He  was  stopping  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  very  beautiful  waterfall,  and  when  Siniday  came,  there 
being  an  interval  between  kirk  and  dinner,  he  said,  '  Til  go  and  see  your 
waterfall.'  *Gnde!  man,*  said  his  host,  'it's  the  Saubath.'  (Laughter.) 
*What,  then,'  replied  his  friend,  'can't  I  see  God's  works  on  God's  day]' 
*  Oh,  no,'  replied  the  host,  '  ye  maun  stay  here  ;  ye  canna  break  the  Sabbath.' 
(Laughter.)  And  in  deference  to  his  host,  the  gentleman  stayed  indoors,  and 
they  sat  down  to  spend  the  day  in  tippling.  (Loud  laughter.)  This  was  a 
well-to-do  house,  wnere  they  could  drink  their  own  beer  and  whisky  without 
having  to  send  out  of  the  house  for  it.  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  believe  that  he 
would  make  men  worship  God  more  completely  by  compelling  them  to  abstain 
from  walking  abroad  ]  What  he  wanted  was  to  tuni  this  nation  into  a  sour, 
ascetic,  hyi>ocritical  people.  (Hear,  hear.j  The  Bill  last  year  was  rejected 
wiUi  ignominy,  and  to  prevent  the  dissension  and  dissatisfaction  which  were 
occasioned  then,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  mark  its  sense  of  it  by  refusing 
le&ve  to  introduce  it.    (Hear,  hear.)" — May  6, 1864. 
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Licenfled  monopolists  of  the  people's  cheer, 

And  petty  tyrants  in  their  sale  of  beer. 

Freedom  herself  is  harnessed  to  the  wheels 

Which  drag  sleek  wealth  home  to  his  wine-washed  meals  ; 

Your  steeds  caparisoned  with  pride  and  cant^ 

Your  coachman,  Prayer,  aloud  M'ill  rout  and  rant ; 

While  sly  postillion,  with  Good-Templar  whine, 

(First  swallows  whisky,  then  refuses  wine). 

With  cringing  step  wUl  ope  the  carriage  door. 

Then,  like  a  tyrant,  spurn  the  friendless  poor ; 

While  Pomp  doth  strut,  with  gilded  Bible,  by. 

To  shame  the  book  whose  pride 's  Humility. 

Your  lords  and  ladies  in  their  pews  can  snore. 

While  harnessed  Freedom  shivers  at  your  door — 

Snorting,  impatient,  pawing  hardened  clay, 

Until  at  last  she'll  tire,  then  bolt  away ; 

But  let  the  bigot  mark  these  burning  words — 

Religious  tyranny  grinds  dripping  *  swords ;' 

And  yet  of  Free  Kirks  speak,  of  saints  you  prate  ! 

Praise  pigmy  Candlish,  to  make  Chalmers  great  I 

Who  left  my  pale,  expecting  power  and  gain — 

Like  Sharp  of  old,  their  object  was  to  reign. 

Wondrous  East  Neuk,^  where  Sharp  and  Chalmers  rose. 

Two  open  renegades  and  secret  foes. 

The  power,  and  not  the  will,  did  Chalmers  need 

To  persecute,  to  prop  your  bigot  creed. 

No  sect  like  yours  so  fit  in  heaven  to  dwell. 

All  other  sects  by  you  are  sent  to  hell ; 

Socinians,  Quakers,  Prelatists,  U.P.'s, 

You'd  bum  like  wasps, — Establishments  like  bees — 

So  long  as  you  got  both  the  wax  and  honey. 

You'd  sell,  like  Judas,  even  Christ  for  money. 

Like  envious  Miriam  and  his  secret  foe. 

You  hide  the  leper  'neath  a  veil  of  snow. 

Where  is  the  Kirk  so  rich*  in  such  brief  time? 

For  gold,  you  crawl — ^for  power,  rake  every  clime. 

>  Sharp  was  minister  of  Crail ;  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  noted  champion  of 
the  Free  Church,  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Anstruther,  near  Crail,  a  small 
coast  town  at  the  East  Neuk  of  Fife. 

*  Mr.  Bright  confirmed  the  justness  of  these  remarks.  Speaking  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  he  alluded  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  great 
example  of  energy  and  success — proving  that  a  Kirk  and  religions  feeling  could 
thrive  apart  from  establishment  or  eiKLowment.    He  said,  "  They  have  built 
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Show  me  your  minister  refuses  gold  ? 

It  is  the  call, — for  this  your  flocks  are  sold ! 

*  Call  from  the  Lord !'  means  better  stipend  given ; 

Por  this  you*d  lead  your  sheep  to  hell  or  heaven, — 

This  can  your  cant,  or  mocking  prayers,  command. 

If  from  an  houri's,  or  a  leper's  hand, 

Who  gives  you  most,  you  bawd,  gives  always  best — 

If  Satan  hired  you,  you  would  with  him  rest. 

And  meanly  serve,  like  Barak,  for  your  land. 

And  leave  your  honour  in  a  woman's  hand, 

A  treacherous  Jael,  when  the  nail  she  drove 

In  Canaan's  temple  when  with  God  he  strove. 

And  yet  pretend  you're  Free  I — a  martyred  Kirk  ? 

You  canting  strumpet,  bribed  for  dirty  work!" 

At  this,  not  screamed,  but  yelled^  the  Free-Kirk  sprite  : 
'*  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more,  this  night. 
If  I  do  not,  you  State-kept  limb  of  hell. 
Like  Samson,  shake  the  pillars  where  you  dwell ; 
My  voice  I'll  raise — yea,  to  the  Lord  will  shout— 
Until  He  hears  my  cry,  and  turns  you  out ; 
Then  will  He  smile,  and  spurn  your  hireling  prayer. 
When  greedy  famine  shall  your  entrails  tear ; 
Yea,  He  will  mock  you  in  your  hour  of  trembling'. 
For  present  Patronage,  and  past  dissembling ; 
Loud  will  He  laugh — and,  in  that  hour  of  fear,^ 
Turn  from  your  travail  with  a  deafened  ear ; 
Your  glebes  plough  up,  your  stipends  rend  from  Crown, 
Your  fanes  and  steeples,  as  of  old,  tear  down — 
Erase  your  folds,  and  scatter  all  your  flocks, 
Led  by  the  spirit  of  the  glorious  Knox  ! 
Then  from  your  pulpits  shall  I  see  you  led, 
Or  burled,  like  Eutychus,  from  third  lofts,  dead ; 

900  churches,  not  lens  than  650  manses  for  their  ministers,  500  schools,  three 
theological  colleges,  and  two  training  institutions.  And  during  the  last  three 
years  they  have  raised  on  an  average,  hy  voluntarv  suhscription  of  their 
members,  not  less  than  £370,000  per  annum.  And  during  the  25  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  those  500  ministers  walked  out  of  the  Established  Church, 
their  congregations  have  voluntarily  contributed  a  sum  exceeding  £8,000,000 
sterling." 

^  A  favourite  text  with  the  zealot  Cameronians  was  taken  from  the  forty- 
ninth  chanter  of  Isaiah,  *'  I  will  feed  them  that  oppress  thee  with  their  own 
flesh ;  ana  they  shall  be  drunken  with  their  own  blood,  as  with  sweet  wine ; 
and  all  flesh  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  am  thy  saviour  and  thy  redeemer,  the 
mighty  one  of  Jacob." 
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With  one  fell  swoop  111  wrer  Kirk  and  Stete, 
When  EdncAtion  opes  Seligion's  gste. 
And  Be€uon  guides  the  onwsid  march  of  File 
Ye%  with  DiMnipliom*»  broom  joor  altars  sweep. 
Till  Tithes  and  Teinds  shall  with  obliTion  afec^ 
And  famished  Patronage  o'er  their  ruins  weep ! 
For,  is 't  not  written,  that  in  Achor^s  Tale 
Was  rent — not  onl j  Achan's  craftj  Teil, 
Bat  with  him  fell  his  sons  and  daughters  too  f 
His  kine  and  sheep,  the  Lord's  anointed  slew, 
like  tyrant  Moab,  struck  down  in  his  strength. 
With  £had  s  dagger  of  a  cubit's  length ; 
As  Mother  Earth  wide  oped  her  spacious  jaws. 
And  swallowed  Heresr  'gainst  our  Holj  Cause. ^ 
Yes,  like  Jeshumn  of  old,  you're  waxed  fat^ 
And  kicked  the  Lord's—" 

"  Aha !"  Establishment,  the  beldame  mocks, 
''  And  ytju  would  dare  to  name  the  glorious  Knox  f 


>  No  doubt  the  Kpirit  of  the  Free  Chnrcfa  is  a  little  imhoed  with  the  {vrindirfe 
that  U  alone  U  right,— the  weU-meant  ofl»pniig  of  that  spirit  which  led  Popetj, 
in  the  Mcred  name  of  God,  to  boni  all  who  denied  its  supremacr.  and  which 
Apirit  iJi  no  rlonbt  fanned  bj  Scripture,  which  states,  **  If  thr  brother,  the  aoo 
of  thv  mother,  or  thy  aon,  or  thy  daoghter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  boeom,  or  thy 
\nr.w\,  wliich  in  as  thine  own  sool.  entice  thee  secretly,  sayii^  Let  ns  go  and 
M<rve  other  frods,  thon  shalt  not  consent  nor  hearken  onto  him  :  neither  shall 
thine  eve  pity  him.  nor  spare,  nor  conceal  him.     Bat  tboa  shalt  sorely  kil] 
him  ;  tnine  hand  shall  be  tint  to  pat  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of 
all  the  i»eople.     Thou  r>halt  stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die,  because  be 
sought  t^i  thrust  thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy  God.** — Dent.  xiiL     Or  accord- 
InK  to  Nunibem  xri.,  because  Korah  rebelled  against  the  intolerant  pricithood 
of  Mou^  and  Aaron,  '*The  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up, 
and  thuir  houses,  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  to  Korah,  and  sU  th^ 
I((mmU.    They  and  all  that  appertain  to  them  vfnU  dawn  alive  into  the  fkt^  and 
thn  earth  rloHctd  u}K)n  them  ;  and  they  perished  from  among  the  oonfi^vgation." 
Atid  the  <MinieN  aH<*ril)ed  to  God  in  the  28th  chap,  of  Deut  are  horrible  to 
ffUMl :  "  If  tlion  wilt  not  observe  to  do  o^  the  woras  of  this  law,  written  in  this 
InmiU,  that  thou  iiiayeHt  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful  name,  THE  IX>RD  THY 
U<)|)  : "     "  (*unied  nlialt  thou  ht  in  the  city,  cursed  in  the  field,  cursed  be  thy 
Imaknt  and  thy  ntorp,  cumed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  cursed  shalt  thon 
tin  whrn  thou  rotnest  in,  curse<l  shalt  thon  be  when  thou  goest  oat.      The 
Ijitrd  nhnll  Mi«nd  ruming,  vexation,  and  rebuke  in  all  thou  settest  thy  haad  to 
An      Tht«  l«(>r«t  shall  make  the  pestilence  cleave  to  thee.      The    Lord  shall 
niHli**  thn«  wUh  ronnnmption,  with  fever,  with  inflammation,  with  extreme 
hiirtiltiK,  aii>l  with  tht^  sword,  and  with  blasting  and  mildew.    The  heaven  shall 
\m  bt4ii«,  Slid  thfl  «*arth  Imn  ;  thy  carcase  shall  be  meat  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
iif«d  Ihs  iNisMts  of  the  earth  ;  no  man  shall  fray  them  away.    The  Lord  sihan 
iHtilltf  (httn  witti  the  iKitch  of  Kgynt.  with  emenxls,  with  the  scab,  with  the 
itfih,  whninor  tliiiu  oanst  not  be  heated.    The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  mad- 
iitt««,  and   itlliidit(Mi« ;  thon  shalt  grope  at  noon-day,  oppressed  and  spoiled 
«tvttriiiiM«i    ThiiU  nhalt  lietrttth  a  wus,  another  man  shall  lie  with  her,'*  etc  ete. 
thi    ir  iti.»<|  UtsfiUly,  a|  jfkMm  Ir  Papacy*  need  we  wonder  at  the  dreadftal 
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As  if  his  spirit  irould  again  appear, 
To  prop  a  worse  than  Papist  priesthood  here? 
Because  *  the  civil  fury  of  his  time 
Made  wicked  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 
When  higot,  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  spire,  and  ornament ; 
While  such  a  swinish  crowd,  with  misplaced  zeal. 
Loudly  huzza'd  each  turn  of  envious  Fortune's  wheel.' ' 
Nay,  prate  no  more  of  such  a  fell  disaster ! 
Had  Zimra  peace^  who  slew  his  rightful  master? 
No  more  the  populace  are  led  hy  fools. 
To  be  fanatic  bigots'  brainless  tools ; 
The  poorest  peasant  gives  an  angry  frown. 
To  see  such  noble  buildings  crumbling  down, 
Whose  fragments  yet  above  your  bams  arise, 
In  silent  majesty,  athwart  the  skies — 
As  if  to  put  your  selfish  Kirk  to  shame. 
For  stealing  Scotland's  honoured  martyrs'  name  !" 
And  then  she  shook  her  well-oiled,  greasy  paws, 
While  Free-Kirk  bared  her  skinny,  pointed  claws. 
Before  they  tore  each  other's  eyes  and  hair, 
And  threw  aside  their  soulless  cant  and  prayer ; 
And  there  they  crouched,  like  tigress  reft  of  young, 
With  lashing  tail,  and  venom  on  their  tongue. 
Or  nerveless  terror,  when  the  leak  is  sprung — 
Or  rival  cats  upon  a  narrow  wall. 
Afraid  to  fight,  but  more  afraid  to  fall — 
Hissing  and  howling,  in  their  jealous  hate, 
As  if  in  pawn  each  held  the  book  of  fate.^ 
The  dubious  struggle  long  and  fierce  would  been, 
Had  not  Sincerity  rushed  down  between, 
And  closed  for  ever  such  a  shameful  scene. 

*  Party  spirit,  especially  in  religion,  becomes  one  of  the  vilest  passions  that  the 
■onl  of  man  can  ally  itself  to — which  the  stake,  the  red-hot  pincers,  and  all  the 
hellish  contrivances  of  torture,  amplv  bear  witness  to — and  done,  too,  in  the 
name  of  piety  and  love  to  God !  Speaking  of  party  spirit,  W.  E.  Channing  says, 
**  Human  nature  seems  incapable  of  a  stronger,  or  more  unrelenting  passion. 
The  conflict  becomes  a  struggle — not  for  principle,  but  for  power,  for  victory  ; 
and  the  wickedness  of  such  struggles  is  the  great  burden  of  history.  It  matters 
little  what  men  divide  about,  whether  it  be  a  foot  of  land,  or  precedence  in  a 
procession.  Let  them  but  begin  to  fight,  and  self-will,  ill-will,  the  rage  for 
victory,  the  dread  of  defeat,  make  the  trifle  as  weighty  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  Party  spirit  is  singularly  hostile  to  moral  independence  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  a  man  drinks  into  it,  he  surrenders  the  freedom  of  a  man  and  the 
li^t  of  using  and  speaking  his  own  mind." 
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Hoarse  shook  the  ivy  on  the  castle  walla. 

And  heavier  at  its  base  the  breaker  falls ; 

The  moonbeams  played  npon  the  amoroas  waves, 

All  else  was  hashed  as  the  Cathedral  graves ; 

A  sndden  tremor  shook  the  midnight  air, 

When  Truth  first  flashed  betwixt  the  wrangling  pair — 

As  if  a  sea  of  light  from  thousand  flames, 

Kevealed  the  falsehood  on  their  quivering  frames. 

Each  saw  the  hideous  lie  on  other's  face, 

Then  shrank  with  horror  from  the  glance  apace ; 

Awed  by  the  brightness  of  the  dazzling  flame, 

Thej  shrieked  with  fear,  and  sank  with  burning  shame — 

Entranced  in  terror — cowering  where  they  fell — 

While  siicred  Truth  crept  from  its  crystal  welJ, 

Its  faithful  nails,  like  barbs  of  pointed  steel, 

Went  through  their  hearts,  and  pierced  their  boasted  zeal. 

With  brute  instinct,  when  thunder  rends  the  sky. 

The  partridge  cowers  into  the  brake,  afraid  to  fly ; 

So,  each  Kirk  felt  that  something  more  was  meant 

Than  bigot  zeal,  or  cold  Establishment  ^ — 

Those  but  the  reeds  on  which  Religion  leant ; 

And  something  else  than  selfishness  was  given. 

To  meet  the  Truth,  and  stand  the  light  of  heaven. 

But  as  the  flash  portends  the  distant  peal, 

The  glowing  flame  more  burning  words  reveal ; 

For  see,  on  wings  of  forked  lightning  there. 

With  swonls  like  Eden's  flaming  o*er  the  pair. 

When  trembling  Adam  and  his  mate  were  driven, 

For  like  a[>ostasy,  away  from  heaven — 

Twelve  angels,  like  the  fluttering  kestrel,  played, 

And  wheeling,  waved  aloft  their  gleaming  blade  ; 

While  thus — with  words  like  bolted  thunder  driven, 

And  peal  which  shook  the  very  gates  of  heaven, 

I  For  *  *  new  Presbyter  is  old  Priest  writ  large."  And  King  James  VI.  was 
not  far  wrong  when  lie  said^  "  If  you  aim  at  a  Scottish  Presbytery,  it  agreeth  as 
Well  as  Ood  and  tht^  devil.  Then  Jock  and  Tam,  and  Will  and  Dick,  meet,  and 
at  tlu'ir  pleasure  iH^nsure  me  and  my  council,  and  all  our  proceedings.**  And 
ilyron  more  forcibly  writes  on  the  same  subject — 

*•  Was  it  not  so,  great  fx>cke1  and  greater  Bacon  ? 
(f rent  Socrates]  and  Thou,  Diviner  still. 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken. 

And  Thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  ? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  l)e  by  bigots  shaken. 
How  was  Thy  toil  rewarded!" 
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Saint  Andrew  spoke — (for  God's  apostles  these, 

Come  down  once  more,  his  holy  will  to  please — 

Just  like  our  Lord,  who  in  the  temple  trod, 

To  scourge  the  Balaks  who  were  mocking  God) — 

Or,  like  the  angel  at  the  narrow  pass 

Had  Priestcraft  scourged — but  for  its  ass. 

"  Ay,  you  would  dare  to  hold  your  base  conclave, 

Reviving  Bigotry  ^  from  its  putrid  grave ! 

Pretending,  each,  the  will  of  God  to  teach. 

And  his  pure  word,  with  lying  lips,  to  preach. 

With  false  humility,  and  Judas  zeal. 

While  all  the  time  the  lamp  of  Truth  you  steal. 

And  in  a  bushel,  made  of  form  and  pride. 

The  truth  of  Jesus  'neath  your  lucre  hide  ! 

Like  greedy  Gideons,  who  for  golden  rings 

Betray  the  standard  of  the  King  of  kings. 

When  did  you  yet  a  richer  kirk  despise  ] 

Or  view  your  stipends  but  through  worldly  eyes  ? 

Though,  toad-like,  squat  upon  your  knees  you  fall, 

And  croak  out,  *  Thanks,  Lord,  for  this  better  call !' 

Presumptuous  hypocrites  and  canting  knaves, 

Who  make  thQ  Bible  and  the  truth  your  slaves : 

Twisting  texts,  like  Southern  planter's  lash. 

To  fright  old  women  with  your  dismal  trash — 

To  keep  their  intellects  and  souls  in  chains, 

While  you  in  secret  chuckle  o'er  your  gains. 

Well  knowing  man  must  ever  fear  and  pray.^ 

And  dread  the  terrors  of  the  judgment  day, 

1  There  are  too  many  of  our  modern  bigots  who,  nursed  in  the  gloom  of 
creed-preiudice,  are  alarmed  at  the  faintest  gleam  of  liberality  that  threatens  to 
disturo  the  darkness  of  their  minds ;  in  this  respect,  true  followers  of  Demophon 
of  old,  that  emblem  of  all  modern  bigotry,  the  head-butler  to  Alexander  the 
Great.  They  find  it  easier  to  borrow  the  comfortable  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  which 
covers  all  vices  ;  and  then  it  signifies  little  whether  they  exist  or  not. 

»  Byron,  although  not  coni«idcred  a  great  authority  on  Church  questions, 
wrote  like  himself,  deeply  and  truly,  when  he  said,  "The  Church  of  England 
(or  Scotland),  if  overthrown,  will  be  swept  away  by  the  sectarians,  and  not  by 
the  sceptics.  People  are  too  wise,  too  well  informed,  too  certain  of  their  own 
immense  importance  in  the  realms  of  space,  ever  to  submit  to  the  impiety  of 
doubt.  There  may  be  a  few  such  diffident  speculators— like  water  in  the  pale 
sunbeam  of  human  reason — but  they  are  very  few,  and  their  opinions,  without 
enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions,  can  never  gain  proselytes,  unless,  indeed, 
they  are  persecuted — that,  to  be  sure,  will  increase  anything."  He  wrote  this 
in  reply  to  the  canting  blasphemy  of  Southey  (Byron's  personal  enemy),  who 
wrote  strictures  upon  the  alleged  immoral  and  impious  tendency  of  his  works, 
but  which  came  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  author  of  **  Wat  Tyler,"  **  The 
Elegy  on  Martin  the  Hegicide,"  and  '*The  ApotheosiB  of  Qeorge  the  Third." — 
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His  innate  craying  jon  will  not  dispel, 

But  only  drive  him  deeper  into  hell ; 

Till  nnw  the  world  in  mental  darkness  gropes, 

In  blind  apostasy  or  creed-bound  hopes  ; 

As  if  your  object  was  to  stand  stock-still, 

Or  make  religion  like  an  old  tread-mill — 

Nor  move  one  step  with  the  advancing  age, 

Nor  preach  one  sermon  from  true  Nature's  page  ! 

Whose  lessons  simple,  no  extremes  they  tell, 

They  ask  just  ^thinking  right  and  meaning  well ;* 

Not  yours  the  mind  or  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

Hut  more  like  Druids  from  their  graves  released. 

When  will  you  teach  mankind  like  us  of  old  I 

Who  left  our  homes  for  neither  glebes  nor  gold,^ 

But  preached  and  taught  with  wisdom  from  above. 

Well  paid  and  honoured  by  our  Master's  love. 

No  petty  wranglings  marked  our  course  through  life — 

No  splitting  hairs  with  keen  Disruption^  knife  ! 

For  well  we  knew  our  Lord's  coat  had  no  seam. 

Which  proves  your  sect-faith  but  a  Bigot's  dream. 


A  more  senseless  and  blasphemous  production  than  the  latter  is  not.  nor  ever 
was,  in  print. 

1  We  all  know  the  strict  injunctions  of  Jesus  to  his  twelve  apostles,  when  he 
told  them  to  preach,  viz.  :— **  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  Provide 
neither  gold  m>r  silver  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey ; 
neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves  ;  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  meat."  1  am  afraid  ver>'  few  of  the  pretend^  exiK>unders  of  His  gospel  of 
the  pn»sent  day  would  care  about  **  holding  forth  "  on  the<te  terms. 

«  Samuel  Butler,  as  early  as  1663,  in  his  "  Religion  of  Hudibras,"  very  troly 
says :  - 

**  They  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks  ; 

Call  tire,  and  sword,  and  desolation, 

A  godly,  thorough  reformation. 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on. 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done  ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended  ; 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  Olid,  perverse  antipathies — 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss. 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distraught,  or  monkey  sick  : 

That  with  more  care  keep  holitUiT 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  war ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to  ; 

Still  so  penreise  ami  oppcKiie 

As  if  tliay  wonhipped  Qod  for  ^te." 
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One  church  alone,  by  Grod  and  Truth's  ordained, 

The  rest  is  mockery,  their  worship  feigned. 

Be  like  the  Persian,  or  the  Indian,  see 

God's  unbuilt  temple  in  the  sky  or  sea, 

Whose  roof — the  infinite,  eternal  air — 

Cannot  contain  His  Spirit  even  there, 

Whose  pulpit  in  Immensity's  enshrined, 

The  only  audience  fit,  Omniscient  Mind  ! 

Begone  !  and  loll  within  your  cushioned  rooms — 

Enjoy  your  wines,^  and  wrangle  with  your  grooms ; 

But  never  more  you  dare,  with  impious  face^ 

To  bring  your  Maker  into  such  disgrace 

As  give  the  infidel  and  heathen  cause 

To  laugh  triumphant  at  your  splitting  straws ; 

For  true  religion  was  by  God  designed. 

First  to  emancipate,  then  teach  the  mind — 

To  raise  it  far  above  such  petty  strife 

Which  lowers  your  Kirks  down  to  a  scolding  wife. 

What  faith,  you  knaves,  can  have  so  many  ways 

Of  serving  God,  and  giving  heart-felt  pmiso  1 

Each  tearing  up  to  show  his  little  rent 

Or  patching  seams,  where  not  a  seam  was  meant. 

The  time  will  come  when  cunning  Cant  must  cease 

To  frighten  mortals,  or  disturb  their  peace, 

*  No  doubt  many  of  the  clergy  do  ro,  and  possibly  think  themselves  quite 
entitled,  according  to  Scripture,  to  fulfil  the  iniunctions  of  the  sacred  volume, 
which  bids  them  **  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  or  the  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth 
forth  from  year  to  year,  and  eat  before  the  Lord  in  the  place  where  he  shall  choose 
to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and 
the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks  ;  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God  always.  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art 
not  able  to  carry  it,  or  if  the  place  be  too  far  from  thee  which  the  Lonl  thy 
God  shall  choose  to  set  his  name  there,  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee,  then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand, 
and  shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose.  And  thou 
MhaU  bestow  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen ,  or  for 
sheep,  or  for  wine^  ox  for  strong  drinkj  or  for  whattoever  thy  soul  desirethy  and 
thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and 
thine  household." — Dent.  xiv.  But  it  is  easily  seen  that  this  only  applies  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  the  origin  of  Popery,  the  ancient  Levitical  priesthood, 
for  modem  society  is  trying  its  best  to  discourage  the  spending  01  money  on 
wine  or  "  strong  drink  "  as  a  curse  to  humanity.  The  same  chapter  also  states 
that  the  children  of  Israel  *'  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that  dietli  of  itself,  but 
shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  of  it,  or 
thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien,  for  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  the  Lord." 
Now,  the  idea  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  bidding  any 
set  or  sect  of  people  give  or  sell  bad  meat  to  others  that  they  could  not  use 
themselves  is  a  dir^  insult  to  God,  reason,  justice,  and  truth. 
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Your  pews  Iw  filled  with  emptiness  alone, 

Your  hearen,  Seized  with  knowledge,  wiaely  flown  ; 

For  Truth  alone  must  atund^ — and  preached  by  those 

Who'll  make  fanaticism  their  deailljr  foea. 

Then  man  at  laat  ahall  get  hia  proper  doe — 

His  mind  enlightened  and  the  Truth  made  true : 

God's  great  design  be  then  with  wisdom  fraught, 

When  man  cau  practitta  what  his  Pattern  taught. 

With  soul  unchained  and  free  from  prieatcrafl'a  fear. 

Which  haunt,  like  spectres,  sinfiU  mortals  here. 

Begone  1  jou  faithless,  worldly,  spiteful  pair, 

Vol  SCO  !  the  first  stroaka  of  the  morning  air  ! 

I  give  you  warning,  when  you  reach  your  hivea,  i 

Have  leas  formality — live  better  lives ; 

For,  what  with  tracU  and  Sabbatarian  tirndee. 

You'll  drive  Religion  from  old  Scotia's  glades — 

And  in  its  place  Hypocrisy's  loud  whine 

Shall  bray  and  forcp  trup  Piety  lo  resign  ; 

The  people  soured,  disgusted  in  their  heart, 

To  see  impostors  ape  their  Saviour's  part — 

As  if  their  Acts  of  Parliament  could  make 

Mankind  more  moral  than  the  cross  or  etake. 

Go  !  wrangle  in  your  Synods,  how  you'll  sing — 

Of  Innovations  prate — each  other  sting — 

And  in  a  cloud  of  cant  the  gospel  hide  : 

Its  mission  smother  in  your  selfish  pride  ; 

Until  Religion  truly  there  is  none, 

Hut  for  the  bread  of  life  you  give  a  stone ; 

Or,  what  is  worse,  a  cold  and  freezing  charity, 

Which,  if  it  gives  at  nil,  gives  with  asperity. 

What  cares  the  Lord,  whether  you  stand  or  sitJ ' 

You  paltry  worms,  who  feed  on  Holy  Writ, 

Iti  the  Free  Kirk  Preahytery  of  Eilinbur):b,  a  fierce  and  moat  anchriitiia 
discussioii  wiu  raiaed  liy  Dr  BcRg,  conilemuing   Dr  Guthria  for  alloiriDg  bin 


congreestion  to  stand  while  einsini;.  Dr.  Lee  was  kino  bniuj;ht  up  by  the 
General  Assembly— or,  M  he  naively  «aid.  "  by  the  PTeabylery  of  Edinbornh," 
—tor  choosing  to  kIIow  hia  congreRAtion  to  stand  while  !iin(:ing  their  pulmi, 


iS-sembly — or,  as  he  naively  said.  "  by  the  I^Te^gterg  of  Edinbnrs 

Ming  to»11ow  hia  congreRstion  to  stand  while  singing  their  puh    , 

and,  very  sensibly,  preferring  Ui  read  his  prayer>.  instead  of  quoting  etsmtUy 

one  prayer  from  memorj —misnamed  "exUmpvrt"  pr u...  .1 — 1 

Doctor  caught  and  spitted  his  opponents  by  his  intellecl 


from  memorj —misnamed  "exUmpvrt"  prayers.    But  the  cl 
ight  and  spitted  his  opponents  by  his  intellectual,  cool,  and  pierdng 
irony.    His  keen,  logical  earcajim  was  so  cold,  that  it  was  a  frost  which  burned 


Something  like  Byron,  who  said  of  sensuality  ; 
-'  They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  lore  no  1g«s  ; 
And  no  one  virtue  yet,  eicept  starvation, 
Could  stop  tbat  wont  of  Tice»— Prapagation." 


Whil  cam  Iht  Lord-«hclhc 


ord— whclhcr  you  sap 
i,»ho(«donllolyW 
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Whose  only  proof  you  give  of  having  life, 
Is  better  stipends  got  'mid  prayer  and  strife  ! 
Great  worlds  roll  on — illimitable  as  the  "wind — 
Yet  each  an  atom  in  the  Maker's  mind, 
Which  sing  in  harmony  through  boundless  spheres, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  Time's  eternal  years. 
What  then  are  you  ?  you  impious,  paltry  mites  ! 
That  thus  you  dare  disturb  God*s  days  and  nights, 
And  arrogate  with  strife  to  judge  each  other. 
Like  drunken  Folly,  and  his  idiot  brother ! 
Back  to  your  wine  !  but  dread  our  future  ire. 
If  you  again  to  judge  mankind  aspire, 
And  dare  pick  motes  from  out  your  fellow-mite. 
While  beams  of  selfishness  bedim  your  sight !  ^ 
And  preach  up  precepts  which  you  will  not  act. 
As  if  with  Satan  you  would  hold  compact. 
Begone  ! — live  well  yourselves  ;  for  that  alone 
Can  prove  the  passport  to  your  Maker's  throne  ; 
Like  Joshua  of  old,  with  one  accord 
Determined  be  in  heart  to  serve  the  Lord  ! 
Then  fewer  faults  you'll  spy — have  less  of  strife ; 
For  too  much  scolding  makes  a  faithless  wife. 
And  let  me  warn  you,  if  your  God  you'd  praise, 
Believe  He  from  the  dust  his  saints  can  raise, — 
Yes  ! — from  the  mental  sea  of  ignorance  and  sin. 
Can  fishermen  transform,  to  fish  for  men: 
Without  the  aid  of  Latin  or  of  Greek, 
Eternal  wisdom  will  from  Nature  speak. 
Ay,  and  with  tongues  of  living  fire  ^  will  preach 
The  language  of  the  soul,  which  all  may  teach ; 
Without  your  aid  the  Maker  will  be  God, 
For  man  shall  worahip,  though  his  priesthood  nod. 

»  No  doubt,  as  a  "  church  waxeth  rich,  her  doctrines,  unhappily,  become 
dim  and  obscure  ;  as  a  light  is  less  seen  if  placed  in  a  lamp  of  chased  gold,  than 
beheld  through  a  shade  of  glass." 

*  "  When  the  apostles  were  sitting  together,  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven 
tongues,  as  of  fire,  and  they  sat  upon  each  of  them  :  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  of 
God  gave  them  utterance."  John  Knox,  also,  would  not  attempt  to  preach  for 
years,  until  he  felt  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  able  to  do  so  consis- 
tently. And  even  Moses,  GoiVs  own  selected  teacher,  would  not  attempt  to 
preach  to  the  Israelites,  fearing  he  could  not  do  so  efficiently.  But  now-a-days, 
the  would-be  apostles  and  teachers  of  truth  are  made  by  dint  of  Latin  and 
Greek — not  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  natural  aptitude  for  such  an  important 
mission. 
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(ii),  and  b«  wiee  !  nor  moke  His  word  a  lie 

By  being  camels  at  the  needle's  eye ; 

Not  practise  vices  hideous  u  the  night, 

And  yet  pretend  you  love  His  glorious  light ! 

Be  wise,  pay  cunning  Ritnsl  no  respect. 

For  GimI  luvea  neither  Formois  nor  Sect ; 

Nor  like  the  woman  of  Samam  be, 

To  think  Uis  worship  with  man's  creeds  sgree ; 

Xo  Bpt>cial  place  to  worship  God  there  is. 

Himself  a  Sfint.  claims  the  htoH  as  his ; 

In  Tntth  imd  Sfirit  ouly  can  yoa  worship  God^ 

The  church  a  hill-ddf  or  a  traif-tide  road  ; 

The  Great  Almtghtj  is  more  pleased  with  that 

Thixa  fomiiil  wonhipping  'you  know  not  whaL'" 

Thus  saying;,  up  on  burning  wings  they  flew, 
Just  as  the  summer  »un  was  peering  through. 
And  smiling  swMtly  o'er  the  hsy's  deep  blue. 
Then  each  apoetle.  as  he  rose  above. 
On  Scotland  cast  a  heavenly  look  of  love ; 
But  on  the  trembling  spectres  of  her  Kirk 
A  ecowl  they  cast,  which  made  the  morning  mirk. 
Then,  in  its  welcume  eluud  and  native  haze, 
Eai'h  speU-bound  liypi-crite  crawled  different  ways  ; 
And  whi-n  at  Icniilh  the  ruddy  morning  broke, 
And  Collijce  clapper  gave  its  second  stroke — 
And  old  Kate  Kennedy,  with  her  iron  tongue. 
IV.<claimed  that  Nii^ht'e  dark  mantle  off  was  Sung — 
Then  bu$y  Day  cami-  btistling  into  life, 
Tt>  clit.-er  once  more  the  pawky  sons  of  Fife. 
I'p  sprang  the  lark,  who  left  his  mossy  bed 
Til  chaunt  the  pa'ans  of  tlie  silent  dead  ; 
While  screaming  terns  on  titful  pinions  flew, 
And  left  Tents-uioor  to  yell  thiiee  wranglers  through  ; 
Two  solitary  herons  hy  tho  ruck's  green  side. 
Like  Greed,  stood  watching  the  receding  tide  ; 
Yet  even  these  their  crests  did  angry  rear 
To  set)  earth's  proud  disturbers  slink  away  in  fear — 
As  it  they  felt  the  world  was  perfect  made, 
Twas  man  made  preaching  oft  a  priestly  trade. 
The  pied  male  eider  a|>urleil  in  tiie  bay, 
The  hawk  skimmed  proudly  on  tliij  cheerful  day, 
And  swilt  the  Luighiug  gull  and  silver  mew, 
Witb  WMams  of  njtture,  cluit  the  sunbeams  through ; 
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The  sparrows  chirped  upon  the  ivy'd  wall 
(Hearers  complacent  of  the  midnight  brawl — 
They  seemed  quite  heedless  of  the  scolding  pair, 
As  if  in  'pevDB  they  had  been  sleeping  there) ; 
With  joy  the  mavis  haUed  the  smiling  mom, 
And  blackbirds  whistled  on  the  aged  thorn ; 
The  swallow  twittered  in  her  crumbling  hole, 
And  starlings  chattered  on  the  broken  sole ; 
The  very  insects  danced  their  little  hour, 
Unawed  by  kirks,  for  all  their  fsmcied  power. 
And  lived  a  happier,  though  a  shorter  life, 
For  too  much  wisdom  oft  engenders  strife ; 
"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right" 
Man's  vain,  abortive  knowledge  ne'er  yet  made 
A  single  mite,  nor  formed  one  living  blade : 
These  yet  may  live  and  wave  when  man  is  gone, 
And  mould  or  lichens  feed  where  gilding  shone. 
Churches  shall  spring  up,  flourish,  and  decay  : 
Empires,  like  moons,  shall  wax  and  wane  away  ; 
But  Thou  shalt  live.  Thou  changeless,  faultless  God  ! 
To  guide  Creation  with  unerring  rod. 
In  spite  of  thee,  thou  mock  creation's  lord. 
Who  metes  out  charity  with  Damnation's  sword. 
While  Truth  is  sacrificed,  and  Christ  ignored  ! 

CONCLUSION. 

As  Truth-fledged  Bibles  through  the  press  first  flew 
To  strike  down  Satan  and  his  phantom  crew, 
And  hurl  his  peraonality  to  hell. 
Which  heaven-sent  reason  shall  at  last  dispel : 
So,  "  Onward  ! "  Progress  cries  aloud, 
"And  wrap  the  old  translation  in  its  shroud  !" 
King  James  and  all  his  monks  have  had  their  sway, 
As  Night's  pale  silver  hails  the  golden  Day. 
No  more  with  God  the  bugbear  fiend  shall  vie. 
Nor  ten,  in  hell,  of  every  dozen,  lie ; 
Whate'er  is  good,  is  God,  and  He  is  peace ! 
The  adverse  principle  will  misery  increase ; 
But  priestcr^'s  Devil — he,  at  last^  must  cease — 
No  more  to  freeze  the  crystal  fount  of  life, 
And  make  of  earth  a  hell  of  endless  strife. 

N 
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("  The  good  most  merit  God's  peculiar  care. 

But  who  bat  God  can  tell  oa  who  they  are  t 

One  thinka  on  Calvui,  Hearea'a  own  epirit  fell. 

Another  deems  him  instnunent  of  UelL") 

^ee  !  where  the  haggard  Drankard  prostrate  liea. 

With  bloated  face,  and  dull,  anmeaning  eyes — 

The  aemblance  of  a  man  without  the  mind, 

A  living  coipee,  a  tree  without  the  rind  '. 

Fit  retribution  of  the  maddening  bow], 

AVhich  wsstea  and  Bi^iianders  energy  of  soul ', 

There  creeps  the  Miser  with  hia  hoarded  gain, 

With  ahnTelled  heart,  and  aliarp  but  calloua  bnin  ; 

Sweet,  blessed  Charity  he  never  knew. 

The  dove  of  Peace — to  him  she  never  flew ! 

Xor  rooted  Faith  upon  his  Conscience  grew  ; 

I^ark  Colcnlation,  with  malignant  gloom. 

Hath  made  him  cheerless  as  a  darkened  tomb  ; 

Broad-faced  Benevolence,  whose  moistened  eye. 

Could  weep  for  all  humanity,  passed  him  by. 

As  the  tall  vessel  shuns  the  dreaded  rock — 

With  ocean  toys,  but  fears  earth's  slightest  shock — 

The  coral  reef,  laborious  built  and  strong, 

la  shunned  by  all,  and  deemed  auccesaful  wrong : 

•So  shall  the  Uiser,  rooted  and  alone, 

.Stand  by  himself,  an  adamantine  atone — 

And  feel,  loo  late,  his  dear-bought  golden  sway 

Had  worn  hy  inches  all  his  heart  away ; 

liotired  from  business,  when  hia  wealth  waa  won. 

Found,  to  his  horror,  all  his  pleasures  flown ! 

IVtrified  to  rock  hia  early  tastes  are  turned. 

As  flowering  plants  by  time  are  fossils  farmed  ; 

No  withered  leaves  the  Spring  can  e'er  revive, 

Nor  genial  Summer  make  dead  blossoms  thrive: 

IVIritipd  at  heart,  he  stands  a  fossil  stiil — 

.\  rold  and  lifeless  stone  against  his  will ! 

Theiv  let  him  stand,  to  warn  ua  all  in  time — 

A  litliug  monument  to  close  this  rhyme  ! 

To  [iMve  to  luaii  that  God  is  always  kind. 

That  trumt  wealth  is  a  contented  mind ; 

And  tniivl  Kvimini;  is  from  Xalore  tanght, 

A*  tnip  lli'li^non  ■|>ru)gs  from  silent  thought — 

N»t  im'wl/tfrwiaif^  u  if  hesren  were  boi^ht  I 
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Sincerity  is  Man's  celestial  polci, 

And  far  tihe  truest  needle  of  his  soul ! 

A  silent  thonght  to  God  is  loudest  prtdse. 

The  truest  'woiship  wliich  the  soul  can  raise 

To  Thee,  Omniscient  and  Eternal  Mind, 

And  ordy  worship  which  his  soul  can  find. 

Thy  Word  ie  Truih,  whose  freight  is  Lom  to  Man, — 

A  nohle  argosy  t  whose  mission  b  to  scan 

The  world,  and  carry  Justice  round  the  globe, 

free  as  the  wind,  its  sail  the  seamless  robe 

Of  Christ,  its  spirit  steered  by  enlightened  Faith — 

Xot  stone-blind  Sigotry  which  makes  God  a  myth. 

In  truth,  "  unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! "  ^ 

>  The  tut  couplet  is  taken  from  Daniel. 

And  the  prophet  is  Tight — it  helps  ta  erplnin,  if  not  to  tttlifjl,  that  the 
rentless  peering  after  Truth,  and  inoate  longing  to  know  and  satisfy  the  mys- 
terious >;TaTliig  after  Immortatit;,  was  implaDtecl  in  the  Soul  of  Man  by  Ood  to 
rise  saperior  to  his  poor,  brief  mortality  I  While  Orthodoij  is  mat  like  the 
tail  of  the  kite — the  mere  ballast,  tied  on  hy  God  to  preserve  the  sool  from 
living  off  too  soon  in  search  of  its  onn  native  sphere,     Wor<lsworth  beautifnlly 

likens  the  child,  liatentng  to  the  sound  of  the  empty  u-'— '—     -  " — ' 

terioua  connection  with  the  boom  ol  the  mighty  liTii 
it  sprang  and  grew.  — 

"  Opinion,  ever  changing  1—1  have  seen 

A  curious  child,  which  dwelt  upon  a  tract 

Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 

The  convolutiona  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell  ; 

To  «hich,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 

Listened  intenseljr ;  and  his  countenance  boo 

Brightened  with  joy  ;  for  munnnrings  from 

Were  heard,  Bouoroua  cadences  I  whereby 

To  his  belief,  the  monitor  eipressed 

Uysterions  union  with  its  native  sea. 

Even  such  a  ahell  the  Universe  itself 

Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith  ;  and  there  are  times 

I  doubt  not,  when  to  yon  it  doth  impart 

Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 

Of  ebb  and  (low,  and  ever-during  power  : 

And  central  peace,  subaisting  at  the  heart 

Of  endless  agitation." 
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\ 


'TIHE  idea  of  tha  following  rhyme  was  taken  froin  my  seeing  J 
-^     the  remnant  of  a  once  noble-looking  grey  hotae  galloping  1 
in  a  cadger's  cait,  with  a  very  heavy  load  of  fish,  just  in  timo  ta  \ 
catch  the  Newport  feny  Bteam-hoat,  which  crosses  the  Tay  to  1 
Dundee.      The  poor  !»tin?Rl  waa  all  covered  with  sweat  and  [ 
foam,  and  heapatlered  with  mad;   it  had    been  driven  from 
Anstruther,  a  liiatance  of  upwoida  of  twenty  miles,  evidently  at 
a  torturing  speed.     No  sooner  wae  it  across  the  boat's  gangway, 
than  the  cadger,  a  bratal- looking  fellow,  seized  one  of  the  rough 
brooms  for  sweeping  the  deck,  and  with  this  very  coarse  brush 
swept  the  mud  ai:d  sweat  olF  the  belly  and  quivering  Unibs  of 
the  reeliing  and  ovcr-drivea  beast.      But  perhaps,  as  iJaireie 
Latimoi  said  tu  .Ulan  ifaiiibi'd,  in  "  I^gauntlut,"  "  I  am  eui« 
you  will,  as  uaual,  turn  the  opposite  side  of  the  spy-glaas  on  my 
poor  narrative,  and  reduce  more  tuo,  to  the  most  petty  trivialitiee, 
the  circumstance  to  which  thoa  accueest  me  of  giving  nndae 
consequence." 

"  Hy  nuutet  nde  me  to  the  town. 

He  tied  me  to  a  staincher  roniK^ 

He  took  a  chappin  till  hinuel', 

Bnt  feint  a  drap  gke  me. 

The  auld  nun'i  mue'e  dead, 
The  poor  inui's  mwe's  dead, 
Tbe  anld  niui'a  mue'e  dead 

A  mile  aboon  DoDdes." 

By  Patr  BtaKit,  Fiddler  of  Klnghom. 
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WREN  foaled  upon  yon  rich  homd  farm, 
The  grooms  around  like  bees  did  swarm. 
And  they  with  sleepless  hopes  and  fears 
Close  watched  me  in  my  early  years ; 
No  prince  was  tended  with  more  care, 
They  neither  time  nor  gold  would  spare 
To  rear  me  up  a  hardy  steed, 
As  fitting  one  of  noble  breed. 
My  coat  was  such  a  lovely  grey, 
Its  glossy  hue  was  praised  each  day ; 
My  taper  head  and  beaming  eye. 
My  depth  of  chest,  and  neck  so  high, 
My  well-formed  limbs,  so  small  yet  strong. 
They  each  and  all  praised  loud  and  long. 

II. 
At  length  my  iilly  yeara  were  passed, 
And  reins  and  saddle  came  at  last, 
I  stamped  and  kicked  with  might  and  main 
Against  their  bridle,  bit,  and  rein. 
Until  they  conquered  me  complete 
And  fast  nailed  iron  on  my  feet ; 
When  mouth  was  gagged,  and  feet  were  shod, 
Ah !  then  my  back  got  whip  and  rod. 
And  oft  I  thought  it  wondrous  strange 
That  so  much  praise  so  soon  could  change. 
Each  day  I  shook  for  downright  fear, 
The  training  rogue  lashed  so  severe, 
And  dreading  ere  it  all  would  end 
My  very  life  they  wished  to  spend ; 
Alas !  I  feared  some  dismal  fate. 
For  nothing  seemed  to  damp  their  hate. 
But,  as  my  pride  began  to  drop. 
Their  lash  and  spur  began  to  stop. 
And  when  I  pride  nor  spirit  showed, 
The  tide  of  praise  again  soon  flowed. 
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Then  I  their  aim  b^an  to  see- 
It  was  a  tixA,  they'd  moke  of  me ; 
And  after  this,  my  struggle  past, 
A  princely  life  I  led  at  last. 


Thinks  I,  since  eriitgetng  aoita  you  beet, 
I'll  copy  Man  in  this  at  least, 
And  though  my  pride  was  often  dampit, 
1  took  their  bit  only  to  champ  it ; 
I  saw  that  men  who  best  could  crawl, 
Were  most  employed  by  gentles  all ; 
So  sooner  aped  I  man  in  this 
Than  flowed  the  tide  of  perfect  bliss. 
For  just  with  hoisea,  so  with  men. 
Obedient  creep  and  crawl  again. 
The  man  who  cannot  slavish  think. 
And  oft  on  meanness  cannot  wink. 
But  dares  to  think  he's  Man  as  well 
Ae  jOQ  gold-guarded,  snobbish  Swell, 
WiU  be  npon  this  world  of  [«ide 
Just  like  a  ship  'gainst  wind  and  tide, 
And  scarce  live  on  this  selfish  world 
Until  he  has  his  spirit  furled ; 
I  dearly  found  this  out  myself. 
That  pliant  bend  was  best  for  pell 
My  com  and  hay,  both  followed  fsster. 
When  I  was  humble  alave  to  master. 


And  now,  all  men  who  workmen  are, 
Tou're  sure  to  get  on  better  far, 
To  drop  all  proad,  vain,  self-willed  notions. 
For  these  are  but  the  Devil's  potions 
To  make  yon  dull,  and  e'en  moroee. 
And  make  all  puise-proud  men  your  foes,* 
And  change  mean  Discontent,  to  Sin, 
To  let  him  get  his  tnimp  hand  in : 
Be  bum/  both  with  hand  and  mind. 
Then  Satan's  sure  to  lag  behind ; 

1  "  Cnrae  not  the  Mag,  no,  Dot  In  thr  thought ;  and  cane  not  ths  rich  in 
tby  bedchunbar :  for  ■  bird  of  the  air  iIibII  cutt  tha  Toice,  and  that  which 
hath  vingi  nhall  tell  the  matter."— Eocl«iaat«e  i.  20. 
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Act  alvaye  best  to  suit  yonr  etation, 
No  matter  what  your  occupation ; 
In  Application,  firm  and  sure, 
Determined  Labour  tetm't  be  poor, 
'Twill  laise  you  up,  as  aure  aa  fkto,' 
And  make  you  happier  than  the  great ; 
For  Adam's  badge  is  on  the  brow 
Of  useful  toil,  with  peace,  I  trow. 

There  is  a  skeleton  with  all — 

A  serpent  too  since  that  fiiat  fall, 

And  though  the  rich  can  hide  it  beat, 

Sin  rankles  deepest  in  their  breast; 

The  vet7  men  you  most  extol 

May  have  a  burdened,  tortured  soul, 

And  were  you  once  to  change  your  place. 

You'd  start,  like  Panic,  back  apace  I 

You  cannot  all  be  masters  high. 

No  more  can  I,  a  poor  hoiee,  fly. 

The  twinkling  bImb,  would  they  be  wise, 

'Gainst  God  to  fret,  and  leave  the  skies, 

Because  they  were  not  sun  nor  moon, 

Bnt  dark  as  Erebus  at  noon  1  ^ 

No !  each  has  got  his  proper  sphere. 

The  light  though  email  can  still  be  dear, 

And  BO  with  you,  in  every  state, 

The  poorest  man  can  yet  be  great. 

Tour  part  act  well—where'er  it  lies — 

Though  never  seen  by  Mortal  eyes, 

Your  audience  aeee  you  from  the  skies, 

And  each  man  here  shall  gain  applause. 

According  aa  he's  kept  God's  laws  ; 

For  honest  Labour,  even  here. 

Its  own  reward  on  Earth  shall  rear ; 

Yes  !  Diligence, — in  every  trade. 

To  gain  Success,  by  God  was  made. 
■  "  Then  will  I  (God)  confesi  unto  tb<8  that  thiae  own  right  haod  can  eave 
thee." — Jab  xl.  14.  "For  wisdom  ia  a  detence,  and  money  is  a  defence  :  but 
the  eicellency  of  knowledge  is,  that  wiadom  giTath  life  to  them  that  have  it." 
^Ecclesiafltes  vii.  12.  "  A  feast  ia  mode  for  laoghter,  and  wine  makath  merry: 
but  money  Hrreth  all  thiiigB."— fiuf  x.  19. 
•  "  There  is  one  glory  of  the  son,  and  another  gloiy  of  the  moon,  and  another 

floi7  of  the  stars ;  far  one  star  differeth  flrna  anotber  star  ia  glory." — 1 
'oTinthiane  it.  41. 
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Why  should  you  fret,  when  in  youi  hand 
You  hold  BDccesB  at  your  command  1 
What  would  you  be,  if  like  poor  horse, 
You  endless  toiled,  from  bad  to  worse, 
Without  the  chance  oi  hope  of  gain. 
Through  labour  lashed,  though  sick  with  pain, 
With  no  reward  on  earth,  or  after, 
But  weaker  grows,  must  toil  the  faster  % 
And  if  you  Listen  to  this  tale, 
Yoall  hear  a  horse's  dying  waU, 

When  I  was  young  my  life  was  gay, 
Had  plenty  com,  new  grass,  and  hay. 
And  each  day  token  out  to  air. 
To  keep  my  coat  both  sleek  and  fair ; 
And  then  with  youthful  strength  entire, 
And  spirit's  undiminished  fire. 
Myself,  and  comrade  too,  as  fleet, 
Djd  little  else  but  play  and  eat — 
Washed  and  comhed  for  Master's  pleasure. 
As  if  we  were  a  lady's  treasure — ■ 
Our  feet  were  washed,  our  manee  were  tied, 
With  as  much  care  aa  blooming  Bride, 
And  all  the  comfort  beasts  conld  get, 
As  if  we'd  been  a  lapnlog  pet ; 
Our  very  work  was  pleasant  too. 
For  light  and  smootJi  our  carriage  drew ; 
Its  wheels  so  slender,  and  so  neat, 
And  gilded  equipage  complete — 
It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  draw, 
In  shining  harness,  void  of  flaw. 
Oh !  how  we  reared  when  swinging  &st. 
Yon  loaded  stagers,  galloped  past, 
Crushed  hy  weight,  or  want,  or  age, 
While  we  scarce  felt  our  equipage. 
I  used  to  think  their  trade  a  curse. 
Which  made  the  better,  seem  the  worse, 
In  daring  to  insult  our  pride 
By  running  reeking  hy  our  side ; 
I  thought  that  Trade  should  lowly  lie 
And  let  na  Nobles  pass  it  by. 
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Aa  fit  for  songht  but  social  dung 
To  ripen  gold  foi  Master's  epimg — 
An  over-loaded,  caiewom  b«ist. 
To  let  oar  masters  drink  and  feast. 

Oh !  bov  I  amiled  to  see  men  toil, 
And  count  their  scanty  weekly  moil, 
When  Master  with  a  single  wh — -— 
Would  spend  such  meagre  twelvemonth's  store. 
But  still,  they  seemed  so  quite  content. 
That  surely  God  His  Comfort  lent ; 
But  longest  roads  must  have  a  turn, 
And  best  lit  fires  can't  always  burn, 
Jf  OT  yet  can  pleasnte  always  flow. 
Like  ocean's  tide  it  back  must  go. 
And  leave  the  rooks  and  tangled  weeds. 
As  footprints  of  Almighty's  deeds — 
The  stepping-stones  which  all  must  bide 
Until  they  pass  both  time  and  tide. 

IX. 

Myself  and  partner  pranced  for  years. 
Free  from  care,  and  free  from  fears. 
Until  at  last  our  master  died. 
And  younger  steeds  our  place  supplied — 
His  heir  was  youthful,  free,  and  bold, 
And  we,  'mongst  other  things,  were  sold. 
Ah  I  then  a  change  came  o'er  my  dream, 
I  had  to  drag  a  loaded  team, — 
The  very  st^e-coach  I  defied, 
It  now  became  my  humbled  pride  ; 
Then  whip  and  sweat  were  never  spared, 
And  scantier  too  at  length  I  &red. 


For  seven  long  years  I  toiled  at  this. 
And  yet  te  others, — perfect  bliss. 
Till  one  sad  night  I  ay,  sad  indeed ! 
A  drunken  scoundrel  made  me  bleed. 
I  in  a  gig  that  night  was  hired 
By  madcap  traveller,  toddy  fired, 
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&  hod  C^r^t  hia  book  and  aomplea. 
Ami  iliovt!.  just  id  the  devil  tnmples 
O'ljr  everything  chats  good  and  iaii- — - 
[For  ZTwd  inteiuions  pave  hia  lair.) 
The  Tuail  waa  ten  long  miles, — or  more. 
Anil  AiH  he  laahed  and  reina  he  tote, 
fncLL  when  ntcling  -iovii  a  hill, 
.roat  cL^ae  besiit«  an  old  Aaw-mill. 
Ic  seamed  the  fiend  with  cloven  feet 
Would  hod  V.hn  from  hid  dmnken  seat ; 
When  ill  uoond  t:u  pidihv  duk. 
Exeert  oc:  liUtetn's  firahle  «pu^ 
A  scc^«hiEc  blKk  before  me  loee. 
Tlac  irnah-  we  met  like  mortal  foes. 
The  £Li^  wiae  cLiveced  to  the  hilt. 
My  'kzh^  sii  »i  wiih  tlx*!  ihev  spilt, 
F-T  'ivwr  I  ftise  wiu.  fiiarfcl  sho<i, 
Aj  u.zSfif:t<;I:  in  riAc^  reck  : 
11i«  ^1^  i£  {'ieois  djih'Kl  a«id«. 
Mynflf  *E.i  iiriv*r  aide  br  die, 
A=ri  :  tr  ::&  wi^  a  l£a<lRi  weigh:. 
A  eti^:~5  cu^  wi-Ji  c:<l  and  ikau — 
Half-V'^SM  'ceath  the  flidderr  loam 
r«f  fi*h.  and  fwenun^  hor»e"«  foam. 
Hie  nd»jf  an  was  also  Emashed. 
Mne  wbeeZ  beside  the  ££h  laj-  dashed. 
The  b<-T$e.  which  had  l«f«n  wotb  before. 
It  weltering  lay.  but  ne'er  row  more. 
The  cadger,  who  escaped  all  Mmnd. 
Firft  dunntsl  and  twore  beyond  all  bound. 
Tien  seiud  tu»  whip  and  lashed  the  Elf — 
(I  K'old  hare  kicked  the  fix«I  myaelf) — 
And  coned  a*  ne'er  man  cnned  before. 
And  then  al  last  hif  hui  he  tore  : 
He  seized  ajrain  my  Incklesi  *^ht. 
Whom  fnre  he  would  Lave  killed  onbight. 
When  just  at  tiiir  most  tngic  put 
Came  rattling  op  asoUier  (art. 
Two  farmere  next  appeared  between, 
And  rould  not  pass  tlie  dreadful  scene. 


Willi  cu«  and  piiii  u  last  I  row, 
Thmi^  not  witbont  aome  cruel  blo«% 
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The  traveller  too,  half  dead  with  paiD, 

Was  set  upon  his  1^  again, 

But,  not  to  stand  the  fearful  shock 

Of  one  arm  smashed,  and  two  ribs  broke. 

What  came  of  him  I  cannot  say, 

I  never  saw  him  since  the  fray, 

He  was  carried,  and  I  was  led, 

To  mill  close  by,  and  put  to  bed. 

I  left  the  cadger  and  the  carter 

Making  up  some  woful  barter. 

His  horse  was  buried  where  it  fell. 

My  ruined  limbs,  ah  !  sad  to  tell — 

The  case  was  tried  before  the  Court, 

And  hardened  people  deemed  it  sport, 

Because  the  cadger  was  a  devil. 

And  scarcely  to  the  Sheriff  civil ; 

Which  way  it  went  I  scarce  can  say. 

But  ah  !  for  me  a  dismal  day. 

My  broken  knees,  my  master  thought 

For  hiring,  would  no  more  be  sought, 

And  then  he  sold  me  like  a  hog, 

For  all  I  served  the  heartless  dog — 

Alas  !  alas  !  the  dreadful  mom. 

When  I  was  for  this  cadger  born  I 

XII. 

Though  now  my  strength  was  on  the  wane, 
I  had  to  toil  through  blood  and  pain, — 
I  will  not  harrow  up  your  hearts 
To  tell  you  all  the  dismal  parts 
I  played  for  years  in  dreadful  torture — 
Thank  Grod  ! — they  cut  my  life  the  shorter ; 
The  drunken  scoundrel  first  would  drive 
As  though  the  fiend  did  with  him  strive. 
Then  leave  me  shivering  at  the  door 
Of  public-house,  an  hour  and  more. 

XIII. 

Last  scene  of  all,  I  will  disclose. 
And  weeping  blood,  here  tell  my  woes  : 
Twas  August,  at  the  herring  drave. 
Near  Forgan  Kirk  I  found  my  grave. 
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From  Anflter  to  ihe  Newport  shore— 
The  roail  ib  twenly  miles  or  more — 
And  all  this  mj  I  hod  to  nee 
tVith  jooiiger  ate«dd,  »nd  hold  017  place; 
The  bdt  <isij  at  mj  life  bat  one, 
A  hard  iLiy'a  drinking  was  began, 
A  W!^r  bid  been  made,  for  sport. 
To  see  who  fiiat  shoald  twich  Sewpoct. 
Foot  of  us  mn.  with  crashing  load. 
In  tortored  gallop  all  the  road  ;  ^ 
I  bote  up  b^t  till  near  the  last. 
When  one  at  Leucbara  galloped  past, 
X  kept  before  the  others  well. 
Vet  did  not  please  that  imp  of  bell ; 
He  lashed  me  constant  with  bis  whip 
As  if  I'd  been  a  stone  or  ship. 
Then  cat  a  branch  from  off  a  tree. 
And  strack  and  smashed  and  cursed  at  me  ; 
At  last,  the  bmtal  monster  drew 
A  long  clasp-knife  ^  and  stabbed  me  too  ! 
siv. 
Oh  God  !  the  tortnre  of  that  road. 
Stabbed  to  draw  a  strengthless  load  ! 
VTinded,  wounded,  and  goaded  on. 
Chained  to  a  load  when  strength  was  gone. 
Ah  .'  what  a  contrast  to  that  time 
When  I  was  jroung  and  in  my  prime. 
I  reached  the  port,  but  God  knows  how. 
For  up  the  hilU  I  could  not  go, 
I  bad  to  tack  from  side  to  side. 
Then  stop  and  pant  while  cut  beside ; 
The  quay  was  reached,  through  blood  and  pain. 
With  quivering  flesh  and  reeling  brain, 
I  staggered  o'er  the  boat's  gangway 
A  tortured,  haman  monster's  prey : 
He  seized  a  deck  broom  at  bis  feet. 
And  swept  my  wounds  with  dirt  and  sweat. 
1  See  not*  3  of  W,  Scotfa  Appendii  to  "  Cadyow  Cistle,"  which  si 
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Oh!  what  a  bmeh  for  roch  a  state ; 
How  different  from  my  early  fate, 
CaiesBed  and  combed,  and  in  my  prime, 
When  steepest  bills  with  ease  could  olimb ! 
Bnt  now  with  age  and  labour  worn, 
Ten  timee  more  work,  and  far  less  corn — 
Aa  if  kind  Nature  was  reveised. 
The  weakest,  being  hardest  pressed. 

XT. 

That  dismal  night,  I  moauing  lay, 
Nor  wished  to  see  another  day ; 
But,  as  if  Fluto  ruled  my  fate. 
And  had  to  bear  a  demon's  hate, 
With  food  untouched,  heart-sick  and  maimed. 
With  stiffened  joints,  and  fore-legs  lamed, 
Was  early  roused,  and  yoked,  and  lashed. 
And  back  to  Anster  limping  dashed; 
Then  loaded,  double  heaped,  and  driven 
Till  strength  and  life's  last  cords  were  riven  ; 
Ten  thousand  tortures  more  than  last. 
Because  he  saw  my  use  was  past. 
And  now,  to  drain  me  to  the  core, 
He  made  me  bleed  at  every  pore, 
Till  crawling  up  by  Forgan  Church 
I  gave  my  last,  faint,  dying  lurch, 
And  then  'twas  done,  I  breathless  fell — 
My  last  gasp  spent  in  serving  well. 
Still,  to  my  last  breath's  dying  close, 
The  cruel  viUain  paid  with  blows ; 
I  scarce  had  strength  to  breathe  my  tale. 
But  Echo  heard  the  moumfnl  wail, 
She  told  it,  and  I  breathed  my  last 
As  gentle  Zephyr  bore  it  past. 

POSTBCBIPT  TO  THE 


How  much  like  this  are  old  Men's  fate. 
Who,  after  toiling  mom  and  late. 
With  nothing  saved  past  daily  cares. 
They  find,  too  late,  that  strength  impairs ; 
Their  life's  bright  summer  spent  away. 
And  left  unstacked  their  winnowed  hay. 


AA-  OLD  SOSSrS  STOKV. 

r^^  ;c«ir  Ksxv  6a,j'%  gone  br, 
ThcT  £b<1  '&  blid  maA  roUing  tie. 
la  rjx  uid  fallj  frntoed  fast 
Ai  if  thor  jovdi  oxild  al«an  last, 
Th«j  ■qtiukdcr  ponsda,  u  well  u  pence. 
In  KiuelcH,  Umd  Improridence ; 
And  M>w  the  eeeds  ot  ricions  thongtit 
Till  HAbit  niles  vhere  Folly  taught 
Vice  ni«T,  like  trees,  take  years  to  grow, 
Or,  like  the  tide,  take  hotm  to  flov, 
fiat  'mid  its  thousand  ebbs,  ire  find 
It  still  creeps  on  and  floods  the  mind  ; 
Ferpetnal  motion  in  them  all, 
Unseen  and  endless,  still  they  crawl, 
Till  Sin  at  last  sweeps  Worth  away. 
Like  footprinte  on  a  sandy  bay. 

IL 

Ah  I  then,  of  Ticions  thoaghta  take  care, 
And  of  bad  habits,  oh  !  beware  ! ' 
Yet  stealthily  howe'er  they  crawl. 
An  inward  laram  rings  throngh  all, — 
The  first  inroad  on  Virtue's  plain 
The  Conscience  marks  the  damning  st^in. 
The  slightest  fkolt,  she  points  to  yon. 
For  Gc^  to  man  made  conscience  tme. 
Its  deathless  tongue  for  ever  tells 
And  loudly  warns  fiom  earthly  faella ! 
For,  every  pleasure  Sin  hath  bom, — 
Like  fairest  rose,  it  bears  its  thorn  : 
The  sweetest  kiss  may  leave  a  sting, 
Since  Judas  thus  betrayed  a  King. 
III. 

But  (tiant  Vice  will  never  grow 
^Vitkout  his  infant  years  of  woe. 


IVi  yiclit  «ntir*  nbnuHucui  to  the  Uw 
Of  iiHiwirnr*  :  coiucitnM  reTnenccd  lad  oberad. 
An  Vk»V*  nuMt  Intimito  pnanm  is  the  sonl. 
Ami  Hi*  Buiat  peibet  imut  is  the  world. 
BadMnMr  Ihw  to  Un :  u«w  rale*  nnid, 
Hmn  Mat  mIMI,  ml  •  rtadhrt  nt 

8n  "Ita  Smmtan,"  p 
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Each  bolt  we  have,  on  lookii^  back 
We  plainly  see  ite  well-warned  track, 
And  eveiy  time  it  was  indulged 
That  faithful  watch-dog  atill  diyulged. 
And  warned  ns  with  an  honeat  bark, 
While  Beoson  cowered  in  the  dark, 
And  FaBsion  fain  had  lulled  asleep 
The  soul  which  Conscience  came  to  keep. 
Ab  truest  warnings  are  the  first, 
Seductive  Tillains  aie  the  worst; 
Those  pioneers  of  hell,  who  crawl 
In  Tirtue's  path  to  make  it  fall, 
And  patient  wait,  in  Honour's  mask. 
To  fit  them  better  far  the  task — 
The  folds  of  Love  and  Truth  their  garb, 
To  hide  the  secret,  poisoned  barb, 
Because,  at  first,  thej  know  full  well 
That  Virtue,  Sin  at  once  can  tell, 
And  sbuus  it  as  B  dove  the  hawk — 
Which  nothing  but  deceit  can  baulk. 
Ah  !  then,  at  first  is  conscience  true, 
The  slightest  fault  will  make  us  rue  ; 
Twixt  Good  and  HI  the  line  ia  plain. 
For  all  Infringement  gives  us  pain. 
Then  was  the  time  to  prune  a  fault 
And  order  Vice  to  make  a  halt ; 
'Twaa  easy  then — this  power  i 8  given — 
For  He  is  just,  Who  rules  in  heaven  ; 
He  warns  at  first  a  thonsand  times, 
Though  faint  and  fainter  fall  the  chimes, 
Till  conscience  and  its  'lamm'a  lost, 
And  Sin  triumphant  gains  the  post ; 
Then  blackest  sins  are  never  feared. 
For  branded  conscience  deep  is  seared. 
But  though  we're  spared  His  chastening  rod 
We've  broke  the  bridge  that  leads  to  God, 
And  Virtue — Spirit  of  Mankind — 
Denies  the  God  that  gave  its  mind. 


Yon  avalanche  moves  alow  at  first, 
A  pebble  checks  it  ere  it  burst. 


^.V  OUi  Mouses  STORY. 

Fz:  u  it  sLiii«  it  gathers  wAy, 
EesHJtlew  aa  the  breaker'B  ipnj ; 
S-v  Ti'.*i».  id  their  downwud  coane 
A»  a.-;Tec  checked  bat  bj  Remorse; 
F.T.  bT<«ikec~Iike,  thej  sweep  past  euh 
Iar«<limeaL  to  Riuq'r  beach. 
Pfij"^^  ch«k.  in  spoitiTe  pUy, 
N.>  fi.o.>att  beached,  than  glide  amy 
Yis  roi-'k  V>  Passion's  depths  of  woe, 
While  endless  rieea  onirard  flow. 
Firs  licked  in  one  eternal  chain, 
Kerolving  round  Sin's  boundless  main. 


The  fmivthest  rin  that  passion  rolls 
l':v>n  man's  mind,  n^  sooner  falls 
I'p'^n  ;hit  menial  beach,  and  spent. 
As  by  a  mocking  demon  sent. 
Than  back  it  creeps  like  ocean's  tide. 
To  toil  again  in  stronger  pride ; 
Just  like  a  liring  occtta  ware 
To  roll  upon  a  living  grave  ! 
.\h  '.  never  think,  my  dearest  friends, 
That  evil  habit  easy  ends. 
You  cAnnot  check  it  in  a  day, 
Although  to  God  you  anxious  pray. 
Whoever  thinks  go,  finds  he'll  sail 
With  paper  sails  before  a  gala, 
For  "  Up  and  doing"  is  the  word. 
Trust  ynur»df,  besides  the  Lord, 
Who  gives  no  hope  of  sudden  change — 
I'niesa  what  knavish  minds  derange. 
The  Idiot,  is  the  only  rival 
(If  him  who  preaches  mock  " Serieat," — 
The  weakest  mind  should  never  heed 
The  bowlings  of  their  dismal  creed  '. 
(iod  never  moves  by  fits  and  starta. 
Nor  months  like  empty  rumbling  carta, 
Fur  silent  Time's  mt^estic  sway 
Trends  thousand  yean  as  but  a  day. 
]li>  calm  and  obewAtl — trust  the  Lord  ! 
And  tMdk  jtnmU  hr  Kiton's  word. 
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And  then  yonll  find  what  Shakespeare  eays, 
That  "trees  hnve  tongues"  in  many  wbjb, 
That  stones  have  sennons,  munnoring  brooks, 
TJoprmted — hut  the  best  of  hooka — 
Find  lessons  in  a  nettle's  sting, 
And  God-like  good  in  eretrthing  ! 

TI. 

But  yet,  we  have  a  mental  field 
With  weeds  to  pluck  before  they'll  yield, 
Ay !  by  the  roots  they  must  be  torn 
Or  else  they'll  choke  the  wholesome  com. 
Dream  not  that  vice  is  easy  crushed, 
Like  sleepy  babe  by  cradle  hushed. 
When  once  'tis  plaited  there  'twill  grow, 
And  suck  up  Peace,  to  ripen  Woe  ; 
If  not  dng  np  and  rooted  oat, 
Like  wire-grass  roots  'twill  creep  ahont 
And  spread  the  most  in  heet  of  soil — 
Then  never  think  such  weeding,  toO. 

In  youth  begin  to  take  the  view. 

That,  if  you  live,  youll  old  grow  too. 

And  age  too  seldom  gains  respect, 

If  Wealth,  its  mirror  can't  reflect 

When  once  you  cannot  do  your  turn, 

Your  friends  will  soon  your  weakness  epuni. 

And  leave  you  like  the  flitting  tern. 

Ere  winter's  paw  falls  bleak  and  stem. 

As  given  bites  are  soon  eat  up. 

So  Charity  holds  a  scan^  cup. 

And  bitter,  bitter  is  the  bread 

The  Parish  gives,  when  feeling's  deail. 

See  \  how  that  poor  old  man  is  atung 

With  tannts  from  an  Inspector's  tongue. 

And  each  official,  fool  and  knave. 

Without  a  friend  to  help  or  save — 

Woree  even  he  than  yon  poor  horse, 

For  Reason  makes  the  torture  worse. 

VI 11. 

Tet  money  too  might  wear  away, 
But  sterling  hahiU  ever  stay — 


A  s-^'al  =^»*;;r^  *Lkc  ■wiE  hold 

X  Si  T«K«  -"T  — ---^  ihin  coonUf^  goiJ, 

W:_  ie^  'ii  sc^  a'is  rcoriiea  road, 

TSli  ri-5a«=r=  i5'ii  ihoee  wiio  believe 
Tla  y^^x'i  G->i,  seI  s«J  of  tnmd, 
k"^>>»ess  ~;re  ^n*'^  ttii"  can  bind. 
A  ?rir;--  0-:— »  G'>1  of  lore. 
•-•;■  Tirrj^.  Trcih.  *rho  reigns  aViTi> — 
Erir^i  iS.^T?  ill.  and  rvlts  for  good, 
^■:rr»::ii^  where  He's  oaderstixkl : 
A~'I  w'-^3  He  ''a  no  man  can  barm 
T-i  S:bii — in  iteeif  its  charm. 


Of  ill  :he  masters  »hiob  we  own, 

Thv  s!r>,'ni>js:  is  from  /Aiwi  grown, 
AU-pt-werfuI  "lis  for  good  or  ill, 
Thfn  cuvfol  prune,  and  good  instil  ; 
t'.T  Ixe  of  wealth  and  power,  is  less 
Than  l.>«s  of  worth  and  cheerfulness. 
Those  are  the  losses  of  mere  clar. 
These  of  the  Spirits  hope,  eternal  day  I — 
Vet  none  can  cast  their  faults  aside 
Like  worn-out  garb,  or  broken  pride  : — 
Dut,  'tis  the  curse  of  every  dunce. 
They  wish  bod  habits  off  at  once ; 
V^iin  fivttiBg  at  their  failing,  too. 
They  drain  the  cup  of  bitter  rue. 
As  well  expect  an  oak  to  grow 
I'p  in  an  hour,  or  ocean  flow 
lu  one  vast  wave  above  the  moon, 
As  rooted  Habit  cease  so  soon. 
2s'o  help  but  persevering  care. 
And  Owily  trust,  with  hearffelt  prayer. 
Can  o're  destroy  bad  habit's  force, — 
TwoTe  like  a  Troy  without  a  horse  ; 
7Vy,'  is  the  staff  which  God  has  given 
To  gain  the  steep  that  leads  to  Heaven  ! 
r  hi'lter  to  fry  uid  cou<jaer  ■  fault,  iklUioitgh  we  slv^js  fail,  ttum  d 


P—r  U  trmi—tbtf'n  cnub(d  without . 
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z. 

Apollo's  beams,  and  his  alone,   ' 

Can  ripen  fruits  in  every  zone ; 

Then  let  ns  each  and  all  keep  guard 

That  Vice  keeps  neither  watch  nor  ward, 

Nor  leave  to  Chance,  nor  even  Fate, 

Bat  watch  ourselves  both  ear*  and  late ; 

And  carefully  lay  up  a  store 

Of  world's  wealth,  and  Godly  lore  ; 

Take  these  away,  grey  hairs  are  left, 

Eespect  of  God  and  man  bereft, 

And  bofifeted,  despised  of  all, 

Left,  too,  by  Nature,  but  to  crawl ; — 

A  wriggling  worm,  in  each  one's  road. 

Unlit  to  b^,  or  drop  their  load.^ 

Such  worms  are  crushed  at  every  tread. 

Their  nearest  friends  too  wish  them  dead — 

With  neither  sting  nor  strength  to  harm. 

Poor  worms,  they're  crushed  without  alarm  ! 

No  cadger's  horse  more  vilely  used 

Than  man,  by  sin  and  self  abused ; 

With  wasted  strength,  by  Devil  driven, 

Keels  down  the  hill,  away  from  Heaven  ; 

Yon  cadger  drives  hard  up  the  hill — 

The  Devil  drives  down  harder  still ; 

That  Devil  is  but  conscience  stings. 

For  Evil,  still  tenacious  clings. 

It  may,  by  health,  be  much  reduced, 

But,  chicken-like,  comes  home  to  roost. 

^oth  Shakei<peare  and  Burns,  and  Sacred  Scripture  also,  truly  say  that 

**  A.ge  and  Want's  an  ill-matched  pair." 

Ja^^?^*^  Moore  makes  one  almoBt  shudder,  to  think  that  Old  Age  and  Poverty 
\o^*;^likeSin — when  the  glorious  opportunity  of  youth  and  middle  life  are 
tljjuj^ '^^w  the  joyous  laugh  of  Peace  and  Plenty,  which  might  have  been  theirs, 
*^  t.lux)ugh  their  wasted  frames, — 

"  Like  lutes  of  Angels,  touched  so  near 
Hell's  confines  that  the  damned  can  hear !  " 

■^^y  !   even  on  Earthy  Old  Age,  Poverty,  and  Sickness,  constitute  a  mimic 
**>  enough  for  poor,  faulty,  frail  Humanity  1 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TIME. 

"     ....    Time  t>  aeeUng, 

And  onr  bMrta,  thongh  itoDt  and  bMTr, 
Still,  liks  maffled  dinms  tn  besting 
Fuaenl  mwcbea  Ui  the  enTe."—to>i3felloic. 
*'  Not  long  the  houn,  they  nerer  jaased  o'er  time. 
Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime. 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  or  oar  epan. 
And  poiDtj,  BD<t  moclu  with  iron  laugh  il  man." 
''  Life'i  joaniey  is  that  of  a  brief  winter's  day,  and  its  course  will  nm  on 
whether  wb  Bvail  oniselTes  of  its  progress  or  no."— Sir  ir.  SaM. 

Ay,  auil  "Years  nuh  by  n»  like  the  wind,  we  see  not  whence  the  eddy 
■t>iui.'i,  nor  whithervinl  it  is  tending  ;  wu  leem  oureelvea  to  witness  their  flight, 
without  a  aeniw  tliat  we  are  changeil,  and  yet,  '  Time  is  beguiling  man  of  his 
kttvBgtti,'  as  tlie  winJn  rob  the  woodi  of  their  foliage. " — Ibid, 

—Pvpt. 

HARK  ! — ^tha  clock  is  solemn  ticking 
CoosUnt  on  the  silent  wall, 
^[oiunfuUy,  'tis  Time  thus  speaking, 
Kindly  warning  e.icli  and  alL 

Sw,  the  momtnh  awiftly  sweeping, 

Till  the  iiuiiutei  fast  have  gone; 
l^pid  tixi  the  hour*  ara  cieeping. 

Till  both  i/tarK  and  Life  hava  flown. 

JIany  hours  are  spvut  unheeded, 

■\Vhile  the  man-h  of  time  goes  on. 
Until  we  wonder  how  they've  speede.! — 

tlow  our  youth  so  fast  hath  flown  1 

JVt>  yon  stripUt^.  comrulea  tricking — 
Ktiitnin^.  [ati^hing.  cheerful,  ^y — 

Ltu^hin^.  while  his  heart  is  ticking, 
Swiftly  weoriu;;  youth  away. 

!^^<.'  tho  t«i**r  'luid  hi*  lumber, 

S«<>  thr  nobltf  in  hi^  hall : 
All.  t^v  husy  to  tvmeiuSer. 

TittK  U  deetin^  ob  the  walL 


THE  FUGHT  OP  TIME. 

See  the  snowe  of  dark  December, 
Froeting  on  the  withered  bead  \ 

Even  these,  how  few  remember, 
Thawe  of  epring  may  find  them  dead  I 

Spring  shall  come  and  find  ns  older 
Tfaw  we  were  the  year  before — 

Teach  ne,  Giod,  to  grow  the  bolder 
In  tenonncing  vices  more. 

Great  evente  will  strike  with  wonder — 

Sndden  death  of  friend  or  foe  ; 
Earthquakes  yawning,  heaven's  thunder 

Cannot  change  the  ticking  eo. 

Though  man  with  man  are  constant  striving. 
Making  hearte  heat  fast  or  slow  j 

And  leering  Sin  more  fatal  driving, 
Mocking  time  will  measured  go. 

Time's  links — how  little  watched  by  men 
Till  the  chain  is  near  run  down, — 

But  Where's  the  key  can  wind  again, — 
Hours  recall,  when  once  they've  flown  ! 

Each  year  we  live  the  time  seems  shorter. 

As  the  chain  is  nearly  run ; 
Life,  like  a  wheel,  revolves  the  faster, 

Jnst  before  the  steam  is  done. 

Ah  !  little  Time  is  heeded  by  us. 

Time  which  ticks  for  Weal  or  Woe, 
The  Time  which  is  on  Earth  to  try  uf — 

Try  if  we  will  rust  or  go  ! 

*Tis  little  moments  constant  fleeting 
That  count  out  the  longest  life ; 

Tie  pain  oi  pleasure  oft  repeating, 
Makes  a  life  of  Peace  or  Strife. 

'Tis  little  things  that  guide  as  Heavenward, 
Little  things  that  come  and  go ; 

The  avalanches  on  St.  Bernard 
Once  were  little  flakes  of  enoiv. 
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The  oak  that  proudly  rises  o'er  us, 
Spreading  wide  his  arms  around, 

A  little  seed  in  Nature's  store  was, 
Ere  he  rooted  in  the  ground. 

Tis  little  drops  the  cistern  fills. 
And  little  leaks  that  waste  away ; 

Great  rivers  once  were  mountain  nils, 
Man  was  once  a  child  at  play. 

Yea  !  souls  redeemed  in  heaven  above  us. 
Heeded  once  the  ticks  of  Time, 

And  angels  whisper,  '*  God  will  love  us 
If  we  do  not  waste  His  time." 

The  Deity  came  down  to  try  us, 
From  His  home  beyond  the  sky — 

Try  if  Truth  and  Love  could  buy  us, 
Try  if  Alan  on  Faith  could  fly. 

Eternity  once  Time  became, 

Stooping  low  to  lifl  us  high, 
That  we  might  go  from  whence  He  came. 

Where  not  even  Time  can  fly. 

But  Time  shall  wing  its  flight  to  heaven, 
Seeking  rest  like  Noah's  dove, — 

"When  E{u*th  to  Chaos  back  is  driven, 
Tlien  'twill  rest  on  Peace  and  Love  ! 


■\ 


Spare  moments  are  like  the  gold  dust  of  Time,  and  Young 
was  writing  a  true,  as  well  as  a  striking  line  when  ho  taught 
that 

'*  Sands  nioke  the  moontain,  and  moments  make  the  year." 

Of  all  the  portions  of  our  life,  spare  moments  are  the  most 
fnutful  in  good  as  evil.  They  are  the  gaps  through  which 
Temptation  finds  the  easiest  access  to  the  garden  of  the  SouL 

Like  petty  cares,  we  cut  the  diamond  with  dust,  which  we 
cannot  even  scratch  with  steel ;  many  a  man's  spirit  is  worn 
away,  and  brought  down  with  petty  cares,  and  small  annoyances, 
who  would  have  struggled  manfully  against  great  evils. 


DOMESTIC  JOTS ;  or,  VIRTUE  verma  VICE. 

"  The  workshop  must  be  crowded. 

That  the  palace  may  be  bright ; 
If  the  plongfaman  did  not  plough, 

Then  the  poet  could  not  write. 
Then  let  every  toil  be  hallowed, 

That  man  performs  for  man, 
And  have  its  share  of  honour, 

As  part  of  one  great  plan." — From  the  Oerman, 

*'  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much  ;  hut 
the  abundance  of  the  rich  ^ml  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.*' — Ecclesiastes  v.  12. 

I. 

OH,  teach  me,  Muse,  domestic  Love  to  sing, 
If  hands  so  coarse  dare  touch  so  fine  a  string, 
Of  all  the  joys,  thou  reign'st  supremely  king. 
Oh  !  guide  my  tremhling  hand  to  tune  the  Lyre, 
One  spark  impart  of  thy  Promethean  fire  ! 
The  lowest  tones  will  please  his  grateful  ears, 
Who  fain  would  strike  it  holdly,  hut  he  fears, — 
Fears  to  touch  the  Lyre  which  Cowper  swept, 
Till  Vice  discordant  hung  her  head  and  wept ; 
Discordant  ever,  in  her  discord  caught. 
For  once  remorseful  when  such  poet  taught. 
Bums,  too,  wi'  "  Twa  Dogs,"  and  his  "  Cottar's  tale," 
Might  well  debar  all  poachers  from  this  pale ; 
But  still,  the  blossoms  which  such  soil  hath  grown 
May  root  and  fructify  though  shallow  sown. 
Thus  buoyed,  I'll  lift  my  ill-strung,  ill-tuned  lyre, 
Though  nought  beyond  the  scale  my  hopes  aspire, 
And  fortified  by  Sydney's  manly  plea,^ 
Will  push  my  coble  on  the  dangerous  sea. 

»  Sydney  Smith  writes  that  *'  a  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  on  the  world  for 
the  want  of  a  little  courage ;  every  day  sends  to  their  graves  a  number  of 
oh9cure  men  who  remained  obscure  only  because  their  timidity  prevented  them 
from  makinz  a  first  effort,  and  who,  if  they  could  only  have  been  induced  to 
heg^  would  in  all  probability  have  ^one  great  lengths  in  the  career  of  fame. 
The  fact  is,  that  to  do  anything  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand 
shivering  on  the  bank,  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  danger,  but  jump  in  and 
scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calcu- 
lating riskii,  and  adjusting  nice  chances.  It  did  all  very  well  before  the  Flood, 
when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an  intended  publication  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  live  to  see  its  success  for  six  or  seven  centuries 


Does  Richard,  revoUing  in  his 
With  uonght  but  hia  own  appetite  to  ploaee, 
Fancy,  when  seated  in  bis  lonely  chftir, 
Thftt  Happincea  can  thrive  without  the  fairl 
Take  down  his  ^u  or  fishing-rod  and  try 
To  catch  dame  Pleaaure  with  the  tiny  tly, 
In  shade,  dull  standing,  or  with  anxious  eyea 
Strained  tram  Iheir  sodiets  for  the  finny  prize  I 
Or,  pleased  to  watch  the  endless  river  lluw. 
And  feel  the  breath  of  wooing  i^ephy^  blosv  1 
Or,  listless,  loll  beneath  the  amorous  trees. 
Supinely  wooed  by  distant  hum  of  bees 
Exultant ! — dreaming  in  his  hawthorn  lair. 
Of  some  imaginary  Xymph  trip  smiling  there? 
What  are  they  all  1  but  empty  dreaming  still, 
Like  hollow  bubbles  floating  down  the  rill. 
Or  empty,  worthless  hngka  around  the  mill ! 


See  Uodge,  in  boddcn,  stalkmg  o'er  the  field, 
Weary  in  body  from  the  rigs  he's  tilted. 
Musing,  perhaps,  upon  his  humble  fal«. 
Condemned  to  toil,  to  prop  a  thankless  State, 
Fulfilling  to  the  letter  Adam's  cune, 
Toiling  in  sweat  to  fill  his  master's  puree ; 
Unequal  doom  !  poor  Labour  with  his  sweat. 
Thus  buying  Ease  and  Pleasure  for  the  great. 


Yet  Hodge  no  sooner  spies  his  cott^e  door, 

And  litUo  Colin  toddling  on  before, 
And  Jenny,  smiling  with  a  mother's  charms, 
Holding  wee  Jeanie  in  her  sonsy  ai^ns, 
Than  all  his  cares  are  avrallowed  up  by  Joy — 
He  snatches  in  his  arms  his  pratllmg  boy  ; 


kftarwarda.  lint  at  iirei>«nt  a  mim  wilts,  uid  daubti,  atid  licsitaUft,  and  con> 
■nit*  hu  brother,  uid  his  imclcs  uiil  hla  flrst  cobhuu,  Bad  his  particutnr 
frlendi,  till  uDB  tins  dif  he  findu  thrt  he  is  aiitf-fivt  yetn  of  age,  that  he  ha-- 
lost  to  mucli  time  in  foitBUltiug  Qnt  couaina  uiil  pBrticalu  Menda  that  he  has 
no  more  tide  left  to  loUow  thcdr  advice." 


J 
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^A^d  when  he  draws  his  chair  into  its  place 
wAaid  sees  his  Jenny's  ever  cheerful  face, 
"XThen  Toil  and  Care  run  reeling  out  the  door, 
IH^orgetting  in  their  haste  that  he  is  poor ! 
dlare,  in  high  dudgeon,  quits  his  happy  home, 
-Awed  by  this /ore^o^e  of  the  joys  to  come  I 

V. 

CDan  gay  Lothario,  with  his  heartless  love, 
Though  lured  by  leering  Passion's  drunken  rove, 
IFeel,  for  one  moment,  half  the  sober  joys 
AVhich  cheerful  Hodge  feels  with  his  laughing  boys  ? 
Or  will  a  thousand  lawless,  lustful  vows, 
Compare  with  one  warm  embrace  of  his  spouse? 

VI. 

Co,  Vice,  and  paint  thy  brazen,  bloated  face, 

Tor  see  !  disease  is  creeping  there  apace ; 

To  dye  still  deeper  where  the  hltish  sJiould  he, 

And  bathe  thy  brow  with  drops  of  agony  ! 

Let  carmine  hide,  or  steal  sweet  Virtue's  place, 

Daub  o'er  with  earth  to  hide  a  soul's  disgrace. 

Incarnadine  with  Sin  to  make  it  base  ! 

Let  Lewdness  take  the  form  of  decent  mirth, 

And  gulp  down  whisky  to  extinguish  Worth ; 

Steal  Virtue's  cloak,  and  walk  with  Honour's  air, 

And  bind  with  lechery  your  raven  hair, 

Take  every  form  but  one,  and  that  your  ovm, 

Hide  all  the  thorns  before  the  rose  is  blown ; 

For  soon  the  lurking  demon  of  disease  ^ 

Will  strip  such  lust-flowers  like  the  autumn  breeze, 

And  like  a  famished  tiger,  greedy  tear 

Each  mocking  garland  from  your  gorgon  hair ; — 

Dash  off  the  peach-hue  which  the  grub^  supplies, 

^Vliile  Death's  cold  finger  paints  with  darker  dyes  ! — 

Turn  gull-like  laughter  into  wails  of  pain. 

While  Vice  and  Eamine  claim  their  own  again  ! 

yj^  *'  Deliver  thee  from  the  strange  woman  which  forsaketh  the  guide  of  her 
J^^'th,  and  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her  God  ;  for  her  house  inclineth  unto 
^^'tli,and  her  paths  unto  the  dead." — Proverbs  ii. 

jj^       Carmine,  the  finest  red  colour  known,  which  besides  being  extensively  used 
}j^^7^u^K.  is  alifo  used  for  intensifying  the  cheek  of  beauty.    It  is  got  from  the 
***«  cochineal  inaect. 


rcJfzsTic  7(?rs. 


A  ])ied»R  j:lir.  Jt  aii?:iuiMil  U  lis  cost, 
.  s-.-e  iae  :d  /.  ihe  -iebt  id  nercr  loot ; 
3;:^  liki  a  bii.<c<i-{icaad.  or  an  Indian's  blade, 
Tic  33L-i£  T-X  Aiiluw  when  tiw  trail  is  laid. 

Tin. 
1  tI  '>.js;  i.t.  Vice,  i:  sul'Ii  o'er-weening  power, 
?  -.t  3011  hu:ii  itill  one  ^rnt  lU-li^eming  hour, 
'^^"ji'ja  ^  tiie  pijwer  ijf  Sacan  conld  not  awa^, 
\.jr  ill  tae  deniiu  in  Hell  coold  over  sUj  ! 
'  'Qu  injT  iver  'OKH^rjoe  from,  the  skj 
L'-.>  •-■aCL-ii  with  Love  the  wandering  sinner's  eye, 
Ajii  iiJKii  imtif,  the  outcast  to  receive, 
\.K  itreCL-heiL  by  Truth,  which  whispers  to  Belieiv. 
S-i  iriuDtts  ca«k  the  $on  of  God  reiiuires, 
I' '  Mve  Sin's  viL'tinia  icom.  eternal  tires, 
l'!iiju|jb  lit  oa  Earth,  the  lire  which  Conscience  blows, 
Ail '.  who  <:in  tell  it'  ere  u^ain  it  close  I 
>.'r  tathom  Misery — the  lost  soul  knows  I 
T!i<j  barbed  remorse  which  festers  in  the  soul 
Mjy  ronJde  deeper  when  beyond  the  pole, 
Wlieru  even  Christ,  with  alt  His  ifill  to  save 
'  >u  E<iHli,  becomes  our  Jad^  beyond  the  grave  ! 

IX. 

Such  thoujibts  an  deep  and  dark,  and  not  for  man, 
Whose  Conscience  bid^  him  lire  (u  KeWs  he  eiin. 
What  though,  perchance  the  flesh  should  lead  astray  ? 
Kejwnt  at  once.  n'nCfW  and  secret  pray, 
l>o  this  in/iiil/t,  leave  the  result  with  God ! 
Has  he  not  power!  hure  fnitli,  and  kiss  the  rod. 
Then  cheerful  trust  Him,  whistle  on  your  way, 
.Viid  Steer  between  the  gloomy  and  the  gay  ; 
Have  faith  in  God,  although  you  sometimes  fall. 
For  fuUh  is  boundless,  or  'tJa  none  at  all — 
liouiidless  foi  ijood,  as  black  Remorse  for  ///, 
For  what  vera  man  bereft  of  faith  and  will  I 

X. 

Hie  me  to  him,  however  poor  bis  birth, 
AVlio  feara  bia  God,  but  not  a  soul  on  earth ; 
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.^^nd  views  the  forge,  the  mallet,  or  the  plane 
-tint  tools  of  Adam,  which  his  hread  must  gain ; 
«!B~Qatl7  contented  with  his  sphere  of  life, 
3-iis  home,  his  children,  and  his  faithful  wife  I 
^3ees  not  beyond  his  own  domestic  fire, 
CZsase  for  Ambition,  or  more  foul  Desire ; 
JLets  Kings  and  Courtiers  scramble  as  they  may 
~f  or  greater  favonr  or  for  greater  sway ; 
-ftlis  hardy  frame  by  Temperance  made  strong, 
<Z^ntent  and  cheerful,  but  afraid  of  Wrong, 
^Mis  pillow  ever  prove  a  welcome  guest 
"for  healthful  slumber  and  refreshing  rest. 
I3o  toil  to  rise  up  in  the  morning  gray, 
~^Vhile  blackbirds  whistle  and  the  lambkins  play, 
*Tis  then  a  walk,  or  trip  to  scenes  close  by. 
71ease  better  than  the  Alps  or  Indian  sky— 
^ia  children  happy,  is  his  chiefest  joy, 
^is  cheerful  family  is  gold  without  alloy. 
-And  as  they  toddle  by  their  mother's  side, 
More  lovely  far  to  him  than  blooming  bride, 
lis  then  a  daisy  plucked  with  childish  gleo, 
^orth  all  the  opals  of  the  Indian  sea ; 
And  as  in  joy  they  roll  upon  the  bank. 
In  God's  name  who  would  change  for  Wealth  and  Eank  ? 
Sore  none  but  Envy,  or  the  drunken  fool. 
Who  Freedom  sells  that  Pride  and  Sin  may  rule. 


Yet,  such  the  mind  of  him — the  eldest  bom — 
The  fratricide,  who  trampled  down  in  scorn, 
Peace,  Love,  Contentment,  Virtue,  Pity,  all ! 
Each  virtue  of  Mankind  before  its  fall. 
By  envious  Pride,  was  here,  with  blood-stnineil  heel, 
Hurled  from  its  socket  like  a  broken  wheel ; 
First  fired  by  Satan,  envious  Passion  rose. 
And  armed  with  murder,  Cain  dealt  Abel  hlowR, 
Which  biased  like  serpents  through  the  outraged  air. 
Till  Page  exhausted,  vanished  on  Despair — 
Then  headlong  tumbled  like  a  broken  spear. 
As  gales  'qninoxial  rule  the  cycled  year. 
how  in  the  dust  the  buried  fragments  He, 
The  FaU  the  greater  as  the  Crime  was  high ; 
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Stent  Justice  plunged  in  overwbelnung  Can, 
And  uiode  bis  Mntenu  moie  than  he  ooold  bear. 


So  fell  th«  King  of  Prido  on  Don's  pUin, 
Wlio  strove  to  mimic  God,  but  atrove  in  vain. 
Hurled  U)  tho  dost  bis  gold^U  iw»s^  liiy, 
While  he  was  driveu  witli  the  bruUw  U>  »tmj- — 
Ltckiii)^  the  dew  tbat  bathes  the  grassy  mead. 
And  doomed  with  osun  like  a  b«ii8t  to  tetvi ; 
So  shidi  it  be  thn  fitted  doom  of  all, 
For  Crime  and  Pride  must  ever  dread  a  fall. 


But  eee  poor  IIod(;e  tber^,  na  he  journeys  nigh, 
With  atifp  elastic  and  with  beaming  eye, — 
Ha  !  what  spies  he  waiting  at  bia  cotUge  door. 
Which  makes  that  bappy  face  still  beam  the  motet 
See  I  where  she  comes,  a  matron  with  such  smile 
As  well  might  purchase  lialf  the  world's  guile  ; — 
And  hark  !  what  sounda  like  Heavenly  music  greet  I 
The  thrilling  patter  of  his  William's  feet. 
Sweet  J  sweetest  music  of  Domestic  Joys, 
The  blissful  plensuro  of  his  girls  and  boys  ; 
So  wondfr  tliat  of  such  Heaven's  Kingdom  13, 
When  here  on  Earth  they  moke  sucb  perfect  bliss  ! 
Go  !  selfish  Vice,  and  worship  narrow  Self, 
Leave  Hodge  his  Happiness  !  he  spurns  your  pelf ! 
"  Count  all  the  advantage  prosperous  Vice  attains, 
'Tia  but  what  Virtue  flies  from,  and  disdains. 
Sweet  health  doth  live  with  Temperance,  alone. 
And  Peace,  0  Yirtite  I  Peace  is  all  thy  own ! " 


THE  STRAYED  CHILD. 

*'  He  laid  his  head  down  on  them  with  the  sullen  dejection  of  the  over- 
l>aTUened  lama,  when  it  throws  itself  down  to  die  in  desperation." 

"Death  finds  ns  'mid  onr  playthings,  snatches  ns 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child, 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles ;  his  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  ties  on  earth ; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  mav  be  answered 
In  yonder  world  where  all  is  judged  of  truly." — Old  Play. 

*<  Mv  harp  is  turned  to  mourning,  and  my  organ  into  the  voice  of  them  that 
weep.'  — Job  xxx.  81. 

MY  sweet  wee  Johnny  toddled  on, 
Wi'  bare  bit  pow  and  pinafore  ;  . 
Three  summers  on  him  hadna  shone 
When  last  he  left  his  mither's  door. 

Fast !  by  the  braes — alang  the  bum 
He  wandered,  plucking  gowans  fair, 

And  chasing  bees  at  ilka  turn, 
His  wee,  wee  mind  was  centred  there. 

As  eager  as  ambition's  soul, 

On  truant  pinion  cleaves  the  sky, 
(Away  from  heaven's  just  control,) 

He  chased  the  flitting  butterfly. 

Ay  !  eager  in  his  gleeful  chase. 

As  he  who  hunts  an  empire  down  ; 
Or,  led  by  tyrant  Avarice, 

Destroy  their  peace  for  poor  renown. 

One  object  only  drew  him  on, 

To  chase  the  bee,  or  flitting  fly, 
Now  at  his  hand,  next  moment  gone — 

As  swift  as  Pleasure  flashes  by. 

No  fear  of  danger  checked  his  course, 
With  childish  glee  he  swept  along ; 

Too  pure  in  mind  to  feel  remorse, 
Too  young  to  know  the  right  from  wrong. 
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Like  worldly  m&n,  on  riches  bent. 
Or  chasing  w&nton,  tickle  Fame ! 

Ete  aerer  dreamt  to  what  extent 
That  Fleunre  Inies  life's  transient  game. 

Jiist  as  the  sea-boy  springs  on  high. 

And  gains  aloft  the  diz^  top ; 
He  mounta  the  shronds  with  laughing  eye. 

But  trembles  when  he  dares  to  stop. 

When  panting  on  that  dizzy  pole 
He  sees  the  yawning  billows  flow. 

Then  Terror  claims  his  reeling  soul  I — 
His  brain  swims  round,  he  falls  below. 

■So  Reason,  with  relentless  force, 

Again  resumes  impartial  sway, 
Aa<l.  looking  backward,  finds  Remorse 

Had  chased  theii  gilded  flies  away. 

For  hours  wee  Johnny  toildling  went, 
Fpsm  flower  to  flower,  from  fly  to  fly, 

I'ntil  he  turned  and  homeward  bent, 
With  wearied  limb,  and  weeping  eye. 

He  lost  his  way.  and  down  a  dell 

Where  gowans  bloiimed  and  sweet-briers  ^ 
He  fell  'mongst  what  he  loved  so  well, 

And  breathed  his  last  'mongst  violets  blue. 

Xext  day.  alas  '.  his  mother  ran 

And  searched  the  bum  and  spangled  lea, 
And  there  at  last,  with  cheeks  go  wan, 

She  found  wee  Johnny  stiff  and  blae  \ 

His  little  head  on  gowans  leant, 
A  blue-bell  waved  above  his  face. 

The  primrose  cast  its  sweetest  scent. 
As  if  to  mock  that  waefiil  place ! 


One  ugly,  buzzing,  loathsome  fly. 
Proud  settled  there  to  claim  its  prey. 
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It  buzzed  upon  his  lovely  cheek, 

With  joy  to  own  so  sweet  a  prey. 
Her  heart  was  grit^  she  could  not  speak, 

And  scarce  could  drive  the  fly  away. 

And  yet,  alas  !  it  conld  not  harm — 

To  this  all  beauty  comes  at  last^ 
The  maggoty  fly,  and  loathsome  w6rm 

On  all  must  get  their  just  repast. 

From  Johnny's  timeless  fate  take  heed. 

And  never  let  vain  flies  decoy  ; 
Ambition  !  wealth !  are  flies  indeed. 

Which  only  lure  you  to  destroy. 

But  if  we  keep  God's  sacred  laws. 

And  true  religion  guide  us  on. 
The  higher  that  we  climb  His  cause, 

We'll  greater  be, — when  Time  is  gone ! 


THE  POWER  OF  LOVE  AND  SIN. 

The  pleasures  of  the  body  were  truly  called  by  Plato,  "  the  allurements  and 
baita  to  eyil." 

**  Look,  here  comes  one,  who,  falling  in  the  flames  of  her  own  youth,  hath 
blistered  her  report"— jSAoAsupeofV. 

**  Thou  knowest,  in  the  days  of  innocence,  Adam  fell ;  so  what  conld  poor 
Jack  Falstaif  do  in  the  days  of  villany  ]  "— 7du/. 

Many  a  Prosperina  gathers  flowers, 
And  spend  in  innocence  unguarded  hours ; — 
Until,  beheld  by  Passion's  evil  eyes, 
Then  Satan  fast  to  their  destruction  flies ! 

In  vain  then  Venus  and  her  nymphs  will  rush 
With  outspread  arms  to  hide  the  native  blush, 
For  even  Virtue,  if  it  tempts  Desire, 
Can't  always  quench  its  own  inherent  Are ! 

Ambition  only  outsoars  Cupid's  dove, 
For  Caesar  fled  from  Cleopatra's  love, — 
Yet, — at  the  last^  he  lived  and  died  her  slave, 
Sad  proof  that  Passion  can  unman  the  brave ! 

Mark  Antony  also,  as  brave  a  man,  became  the  enamoured  slave  of  Cleopatra. 

P 


THE  CEOTJP. 

"Thonffh  ieMi  is  iMfora  the  old  man's  face,  lie  maj  be  u  necr  tbe  young 

"Whithcrnoever  Ihon  gocst,  death  followa  u  a  shadow  follows  a  body." 
¥  I  anil  "  it  waits  npon  life  a»  Bnret7  as  night  npon  day,  or  the  shaiiow  upon 
hen  or  from  whence  it  in  to  come  upon  os." 
Iiowever  watched  imd  tended. 
But  ODD  dead  lamb  is  Ibent, 
There  ia  no  fireside.  howEoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair." 
Then— 

' '  Let  na  be  patient !  Eerere  aOlictJons 
Not  rrom  the  gronad  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  Benediction! 
Assunie  this  dark  disguise. " — Lfmsfdloip. 
"Whv,  Ift  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
fheJ-artnoKnllBlplar; 
For  some  niDst  watch,  while  some  must  weep  : 
Tlius  runs  the  worlil  away."— flomi«(. 

OAULD  Winter's  anaw  had  tliawed  awa'. 
And  cheerful  Spring  had  come  again ; 
For  blythe  the  birdies  eang  through  a', 
And  lilted  owre  ilk  knowe  and  glen. 

Again  the  gowaca  detked  the  lea, 

And  pnrple  heath  hBgan  to  bloom  ; 
Again  the  littlo  busy  bee 

With  humming,  broke  the  wintry  gloom  ; 

Again  the  foxglove's  dappled  throat 

Gave  beauty  to  the  darkest  dell. 
While  hazel  taaaels  fringed  ilk  moat, 

And  primrose  kisaed  the  mild  harebell. 

So,  like  the  rose  and  purple  heath. 

My  little  William  glinted  forth, 
And  gleesome  eyed  the  verdant  wieath 

That  chased  away  the  frozen  north. 

Nae  hlyther  lambie  frisked  the  lea, 

Nor  fairer  bloomed  the  opening  flower ; 
Nae  sweeter  birdie  graced  the  tree, 

Nor  fonder  heart  in  lady's  bower. 


How  pnad  hia  mother  led  him  past, 
And  on  Ma;  goVnies  idaced  his  foot, 

WiUi  fondest  hopes  that  Sprii^  at  last 
Had  broken  fell  disease's  root. 

Bnt,  ah  I  we  little  knov  the  fate 

Which  hearen,  in  matey,  hides  from  man, 
One  rooky  erening, — ^old  and  late, 

With  &tal  haste  hia  sister  ran. 

Upon  the  beach  she  gathered  aheUs, 
And,  thoughtiees,  canght  the  tiny  crab. 

While  Willie  viewed  the  rippling  bells. 
And  shivered  on  the  sleety  slab. 

That  evening,  at  my  wonted  walk, 
I  spied  my  Uttle  William  there, 

He  was  so  cold  he  scarce  could  talk — 
While  I  could  scarcely  breathe  a  prayer, 

Too  well  I  knew  the  deadly  power 

Which  lurks  beneath  the  eastern  harr ; 

I  feared  that  from  that  evil  hour 
A  cloud  would  hide  my  morning  star. 

I  anatched  him  np,  and  hastened  home, 
And  bathed  his  feet,  and  sent  to  bed ; 

Bnt  ah  I  the  blighting  blast  had  come. 
The  stem  was  broke,  the  bloom  had  fled. 

Like  blighted  bud  upon  the  tree. 
Or  blasted  flower,  wee  William  lay ; 

N ae  mair  again  to  tread  the  lea, 
Nae  mair  with  gowans  gleeful  play. 

He  died,  and  as  I  saw  him  droop, 

0  God  !  the  agony  I  bore. 
To  see  how  sure  the  fatal  croup 

Was  crushing  life  through  every  pore. 

Even  now  I  see  his  struggling  arm. 
And  vUd,  unearthly  pleading  eye  ! — 

Yet  Heaven  but  snatched  from  further  harm. 
And  now  sweet  William  blooms  on  high. 


THE  PROUD  NOT  THE  BEST. 

"  Oh  I  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thon  shalt  know  ere  long — 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.  — Longfellow, 

**  The  way  is  long,  my  children,  long  and  roagh. 
The  moors  are  oreiury,  and  the  woods  are  dark  ; 
Bnt  he  that  creeps  from  cradle  on  to  grave 
Unskilled  save  in  the  velvet  coarse  of  fortune 
Hath  missed  the  discipline  of  noble  hearts." — Old  Plujf. 

"  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
Good  and  ill  together ;  our  virtues  would  be  proud. 
If  our  faults  wmpped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes 
Would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  viitnea.** 

Skahup 

"  I  am  for  the  house  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  liU] 
pomp  to  enter." — Ibid. 

**  I  have  seen  the  wicked  man  flourish  in  his  power,  even  like  unto  a  lai 
but  I  returned  and  he  was  not — yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  was  not  to  be  foi 
—Holy  WriL 

BEHOLD  yon  poor  and  careworn  man, 
So  calmly  straggling  'gainst  his  adverse  fate. 
Though  'whelmed  by  ills,  he  scorns  to  quit  the  van. 
Or  yield  to  sin,  or  fear  the  little  great 

Ah  no  !  too  well  he  knows  the  chastening  rod 

Which  struck  his  darling  wife,  and  children  tliree. 

Between  each  stroke  he  saw  the  hand  of  God, 
He  bows  his  head  and  says,  "  So  let  it  be  !" 

Thrice-happy  man,  if  stripes  like  these  can  save, 
And  wean  from  vice  and  worldly  vanity, 

To  rise  a  king  with  glory  from  the  grave. 
And  live  with  God  throughout  eternity. 

What  is  to  him  the  adverse  power  of  man  ? 

To  him  what  is  the  patronage  of  pride  1 
Which  cannot  o'er  a  single  moment  span. 

While  God  can  o'er  eternity  preside. 

He  recks,  not  he,  nor  fears  the  pompous,  vain, 
Nor  idle  scoff,  nor  frowning  brow  doth  heed  ; 

These  fall  beneath  him,  just  like  April  rain. 

And  help  to  bathe  and  soothe  his  withered  mead. 

Though  low  his  mien,  his  mind  is  towering  high, 
Far,  far  above  their  petty,  worldly  dreams ; 

On  angel's  wings,  unseen,  it  cleaves  the  sky. 
And,  like  the  eagle,  sees  Truth's  brightest  beams. 


THE  PROUD  NOT  THE  BEST  aoy 

^  good  man  neyer  will  the  poor  insult^ 
Kor  knock  away  the  prop  of  weak  old  age, 

Tis  only  reptiles  that  will  e'er  exult, 
And  spend  on  poverty  a  viper^s  rage. 

Such  souls  would  cringe,  like  curs,  to  higher  rank, 

But  act  the  lion  to  the  'fenceless  lamb. 
And  stab  an  equal  in  the  rear  or  flank, 

Yet  basely  fly  before  a  bold-faced  ram. 

True  nobleness  of  soul  is  never  found 

Beneath  the  pompous  or  pretentious  coat, — 

Wherever  boasting  and  pretence  abound, 

Tis  there  the  braggart  swells  his  empty  throat. 

The  bird  which  soars  upon  the  highest  wing, 

With  modest  plumage  sweeps  the  meadows  round, 

And  though  it  makes  the  very  welkin  ring, 
Has  still  her  nest  upon  the  lowly  ground. 

The  sweetest  warbler  of  the  thorny  glade 
Yet  shuns  the  glare  and  hum  of  bustling  day. 

And  sweetly  sings  within  the  silent  shade 
When  noisy  babblers  all  have  slunk  away. 

No  gaudy  hue  the  busy  bee  adorns, 
Nor  wasp-like  form  to  please  the  wanton  eye — 

The  sweetest  rose  is  hedged  around  with  thorns, 
And  gaudiest  poppies  will  the  soonest  die. 

And  what  is  man,  for  all  his  proud  array, 
When,  jackdaw-like,  he  struts  in  borrowed  pride  ? 

But  gilded  loam — the  creature  of  a  day — 
A  bubble  floating  down  Time's  silent  tide. 

The  humblest  mind  which  inward  leans  on  God, 

Will  rise  in  glory  to  a  glorious  reign  ! 
Go  then,  be  wise !  and  humbly  bear  life's  load. 

For  man's  chief  end  on  earth,  is  heaven  to  gain  ! 

•    '  Shall  I  weigh  tho  loss  of  life,  a  commodity  always  so  uncertain,  asainst  tlit) 

^J2*>c«  of  that  immortality  which  will  survive  in  my  lay  after  my  broken  voico 

^^  shivered  harp  shall  no  longer  be  able  either  to  express  tune  or  accompany 

^fjl"   So  said  Sir  Walter  Skott,  who  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  harness, 

^^plj  struggling  to  extricate  the  carriage  of  his  worldly  means  from  the  quag- 

]^^  of  insolvency,  and  as  nobly  succeeded,  though  at  the  expense  of  shorten- 

■J^fhifl  esrthly  existence.    In  his  introduction  to  **  Quentin  Durward  "  ho  says  : 

^ere  is  enough  of  the  leaf  left  for  the  caterpillar  to  coil  up  his  chrysalis,  and 

^hat  needs  he  care  though  reptiles  have  devoured  the  rest  of  the  bush  ? " 


I  WILL  TRUST  IN  GOD. 


"  Is  fortune's  fickle  Luna  waning? 
E'en  let  her  ^ang. 
Beneath  what  light  sh^  has  remaining. 
Let's  sing  our  sang."— ^untf. 

' '  Beware  of  desperate  steps. — ^the  darkest  day. 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  nave  passed  away." — Ctnoper, 

' '  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone,  unhappy ; 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in.'  — Shakespeare. 

"  For  *tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  shines  through  the  darkest  clond. 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark. 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O  no,  ^ood  Kate,  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture  and  mean  array." 

**  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  Shakespeare, 

"  Were  I  as  tall  as  reach  the  pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  at  a  span. 
I'd  still  be  measured  bv  my  soul — 
The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man.**— Pope. 

"YTTHY  does  my  soul  o'er  fancied  ills  deplore, 

V  V      And  peace  like  Evil  run  when  none  pursues  1 
Why  sinks  my  heart  as  if  a  demon  bore 

My  reason  captive,  without  power  to  choose  ? 

Hence !  idle  phantasies,  and  phantom  ills  ! 

And  let  my  reason  to  herself  be  true, — 
Delieving  Fate  o'erleaps  men's  dearest  wills, 

As  gusty  breezes  diy  the  moistening  dew. 

What  are  the  ills  which  darken  all  I  view, 
And  tinge  with  melancholy's  jaundiced  eye  ? 

As  if  a  cancer  did  my  health  pursue, 
Or  wolfish  Famine  at  my  door  did  lie. 

AVhat  though  no  gilded  carriage  decks  my  court, 
Or  stabled  hunters  neigh  within  my  stall ; 

Nor  banker's  cheque-book  lie  to  purchase  sport, 
Still,  with  my  God,  and  health,  I've  more  than  all ! 


/  WILL  TRVSl  IN  COD.  acq 

What  Vails  the  gevgawB  of  pooi  human  pride, — 

Though  gold  and  silver  shower  like  lain  around} 
If  pOTer^  of  minil  the  motiTes  gaide^ 

The;  only  &11  upon  a  barren  ground. 
The  richest  jewel  of  mankind's  the  soul, 

A  gem  nnseen,  which  wealth  can  never  buy ; 
No  Koh-i-noor,  at  king's  or  queen's  control, 

Though  dark  on  eaxih,  it  sparkles  in  the  sky. 
It  cleaves  yon  staiiy  firmament  and  ehinea, 

And  gives  its  lustre  to  its  Maker  there. 
And  eparkles  brightest  when  the  body  pines. 

Upheld  by  Faith,  Humility,  and  I^yer. 
Why  should  I  &et,  although  my  lot  ia  poor  1 

C^,  senselen,  envy  the  decrees  of  Fate  t 
The  prince  and  peasant  play  theii  parte,  I'm  sure — 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  actor  great 
If  God  in  poverty  has  set  my  parti. 

To  play  it  well  should  be  my  constant  cere — 
A  peasant  still  can  have  a  prince's  heart 

Although  ha  homely  in  a  cottage  fare. 
Then,  let  my  station  and  position  shine  1 

And  cultivate  the  mind,  man's  noblest  part ; 
What  though  I'm  poor  I  the  world  itself  is  mine  t 

For  man  gives  land,  but  God  bequeaths  the  heart. 
Though  hodden  gray,  and  elbow-vom  my  coat, 

I  still  can  view  and  love  the  ambient  sky ; 
Even  Egypt's  Queen,'  although  on  gold  afloat. 

Could  claim  no  more,  perhaps  far  less,  than  L 
The  golden  sun, — the  silver  moon,  and  aii. 

Ale  mine  by  birtb,  and  heiied  by  all  mankind  ; 
But  thankless  wealth,  or  vice  can  never  share 

The  settled  calm  of  a  contented  mind. 
Many  a  lord,  to  sin,  stUl  lives  a  slave, 

And  many  a  prince  '  hath  but  a  beggar's  soul ; 
Full  many  a  captain  fills  a  coward's  grave. 

While  many  a  peasant  could  a  State  control. 
'  When  Mu-k  Antony  visited  Cleopatra,  the  volaptuoas  Queen  of  Egypt, 
Ik  iwning  of  her  galley  wu  covered  with  gold. 

'  "I  have  eeen  servants  npon  hones,  and  princea  walkltig  u  eervimta  upon 
be  earth."— Ecclesiaates  x. 


/  WILL  TSCTTDTGOP. 

W37  uitnlii  C  Slit  Hui  in  my  Ins  npia«. 

Waeii  vxfm  iF-iiuiii. — 4iiii  U  t^-tia^fJrii*.  I  m^  I 

WjiM!  mni  H  ■jumai  sa  aia.  ud  Mkoj : 

WiuBB  T»T«aT  jnn*  -;<  EtiiiopM  pint — - 

Y'A '.  b>w  ^.r  God,  r  v^  h*i  \ntae  tiie  itripc^ 

Tiu!  snail  «sii  ^n::!*,  ih^  Umd-ftained  mark  of  dsic ; 
yixj.  'viZ  tyt  TT-:n    I  tM  Tufjfit  figd  the  gripe 

'A  KATjia.  pHSb-XL  4R  I  nach  the  gnre. 
Way  sLocH  I  fcet  1 — whan  yon  Mine  cheerfnl  nui 

FoT  me.  ia  ■hiciriz  vith  tiis  genial  nya, 
Aod  pnStllnjj;  '^hiljlntt,  when  my  voik  ia  done 

T^ach  in  iRmpIid:y  their  ^laker's  piaiae  1 

Why  -ih/jTjfcl  I  fet  1  when  but  a  few  brief  yean 

At«  lotted  merely  for  probatire  life  1 
When  only  after  dc*th  tnie  life  appean, 

Th'irn  why,  great  God !  ahonld  man  waate  time  in  itriffl 

Bat  let  the  weahhy  and  the  worldly  great 
Enjoy  the  riches  that  their  Maker's  given  ; 

Yot,  ah  !  too  dearly  bonght,— if  cruel  fate 

Make  these  the  juggling  bribe  to  lose  a  heaven. 

Sweet  is  the  emit  from  blest  Contentment's  hand, 
And  cool  the  drink  from  Virtue's  sober  bowl, 

8'iund  w  the  sleep  that  rests  on  Faith's  command, 
And  O  I  how  mighty  is  the  humble  sotd  ! 

Tlien  potty  cares  farewell,  and  farewell  strife. 
And  wulcomo  Uopc  until  my  latest  breath  ; 

I  know  that  (rod  can  pilot  me  through  life, 
An<l  iMmr  my  spirit  through  the  vale  of  death. 

tu  Ilim  I'll  Inist,  fm  Him  I'll  ever  call, 

If  IIu'h  my  friend,  L  can  all  foos  defy ; 
11i<.iri  Int  thii  nlintitunis  from  my  eyelids  fall, 

Hi)  Ilim  I  livp  I  in  Him  I  hope  to  die ! 


POETRY  AND  POVERTT. 

"  One  cell  there  is  concealed  from  mortal  eye, 
The  cave  of  poverty  and  poetry." — Pope. 

Still    ''  Their  works  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise, 

Their  feet  in  dirt,  their  head  amid  the  skies." — Ibid. 

"  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well  that  I  am  poor, 
Though  many  of  the  rich  are  dasxmed."—Sfi<ihespeare. 

"  Where  I  am.  all  think  me  ha])py, 
For  so  well  I  play  my  part ; 
None  can  guess  who  smile  around  me, 
How  far  distant  is  my  heart." 

**  Legends  and  Lyrics"  Adelaide  A.  Proctor, 

'    "  In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  oe  wisel 
*TiB  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known, 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own  ; 
Condemned  in  business,  or  in  arts  to  drudge. 
Without  a  second,  or  without  a  judjge ; 
Truths  would  you  teach  to  save  a  sinking  land-  - 
All  fear,  none  aid  you,  and  few  understand." 

Pope's  •*  Essay  on  Afan." 

AH !  why  have  I  the  wish  to  pen 
My  thoughts  in  words  to  other  men, 
When  Business  with  its  freezing  mien 
Comes  ever  in  to  mar  the  scene. 

Tis  then  I  feel  the  lack  of  wealth, 
When  forced  to  woo  my  Muse  by  stealth, — 
Or  drive  her  out,  when  in  the  mood, 
For  fear  that  Bankruptcy  intrude. 

Oh !  for  such  income  by  the  year, 
That  I  could  wander  there  or  here — 
By  stormy  sea,  or  mossy  dell. 
To  woo  the  Nymph  I  love  so  well ! 

I  value  riches  not  one  jot, 
Although  with  grief  I  feel  my  lot ; 
And  wish  that  I  could  come  and  go 
As  freely  as  the  drifting  snow. 

I  fain  would  write  to  gain  a  name, 
But  want  of  money  whispers  shame  / 
Or  croaks  out,  "  Mind  your  children's  food. 
Else  Bankruptcy  will  sure  intrude." 


212  POETRY  AND  POVERTY. 


Much  as  the  Muse  I  court  and  love, 
Yet  love  of  Honour  reigns  above ; 
I'd  rather  see  her,  never  more, 
To  let  my  Independence  soar ! 

But  ah !  the  two  have  often  strife, 
Like  poor,  ill-mated  man  and  wife ; 
For  Poetry  and  Business,  rare 
Can  cheerful  at  one  table  fare. 

Those  who  know  the  writer  best, — his  moltifarions  and  hansdng  duties, 
public  as  well  att  nrivtUe, — may  well  sav :  It  is  not  so  singqlar  that  he  has 
written  80  badly,  but  that  he  has  found  the  time  and  the  vein  to  write  at  alL 


THE  TEUE  USE  OF  BOOKS. 

'^  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  the  human  son].*' 
AiUiis(m. 

*'  We  think  our  fathers  fools, — so  wise  we  grow  : 
Our  nkiser  sons,  no  doubt,  will  think  us  so." — Pope, 

AViTU  what  an  owl-like  and  pedantic  look, 
Yon  book- worm  opes  his  Latin  book  . — 
To  simple  Ignorance,  its  musty  page 
Transforms  the  Greek-fed  worm  into  a  sage ; 
And  yet,  what  is  the  use  of  books  at  all  f 
But  Common  Sense's  servants — great  and  small ; 
And  he  who  best  can  learn  this  Heavenly  art, 
l>efore  his  Maker,  will  con  best  his  part, 
AVhen  languages  are  gone — and  only  mind 
Must  meet  the  eternal  Judge  of  all  Mankind ! 

**  Small  ha\-e  continual  plodders  erer  won 
Save  baiw  authority  fh>m  other's  \)o6ks.*'— Shakespeare. 

Yet        "  If  aU  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 

To  import  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  woHl" — Ibid, 


CTTBSED  ACWOrrUTS. 


Tbe  lily,  peace,  oatitunes  Uu  silver  st 
And  life  i>  dearer  than  the  eolden  on  ; 
Yet  mooer  tempts  lu  o'er  tbe  dewrt  wown. 
To  every  distsnt  mirt,  Wid  WMlthy  toini." 

'■  iTiuiiin,  or  The  Camei-Driverr 


But,    "Let  me  bare  DO  lying;  it  becomes  oone  bat  tradennen."    Ibid. 

OUBSED  ftcconute  I  you  bogle  to  my  pen, 
But  looatinf^-place  of  worldly  men — 
I'd  sooner  dee,  like  Jenkin's  hen, 

Than  write  yon  out, 
Or  gather  dog-hawB  down  the  glen, 

And  live  on  trout. 
Yon  rack  wi'  doubt  my  tortured  brain. 
For  fear  I  gie  my  debtor  pain. 
Or  hear  him  grudge  my  hard-won  gain 

Wi'  weel  feigned  grace ; 
But,  that  I  love  my  bi^ies,  fain 

I'd  alap  his  face  ! 
I'd  sooner  write  a  volume  through — 
Wi'  trash  would  make  a  critic  spew — 
And  curae  mysel'  for  writing't  too. 

Than  seek  my  ain ; 
I'd  scribble  rhyme  till  black  and  blue. 

Than  write  for  gain. 
I'd  rather  wander  by  the  sea, 
Or  gather  gowans  on  the  lea, 
Or  live,  like  John,  upon  the  bee. 

Than  thole  their  snags — 
Until  I  neither  fear  to  dee 

Bor  gang  in  raga. 
Joist  see  yon  birkie,  spruce  and  clean, 
Wi'  visage  like  a  razor  keen. 


CURSED  ACCOUNTS. 


He  hasna  senso  to  see  he's  mean, 

The  pawky  loon — 
Xaa  giaas  beneatli  hie  feet  growe  green, 

He  apores  nae  ehoon. 
An  eoon'a  his  goods  they  are  delivered, 
Like  Tuhuto,  when  the  dead's  discovered, 
lie  pounces  down,  and  swears  he's  povered. 

To  clutch  his  cosh ; 
Then,  like  the  daw,  he's  hameward  hovered. 

To  hide  his  trash. 
I)  Thou  !  wha's  stamped  ue,  like  a  measure, 
Vau  keu  a  ihymester'a  mind  has  pleasure- 
far,  far  aboou  the  hoarded  tToasore 

1,'ureeil  on  the  Mount, 
Lot  thorn  count  gold  owre  at  their  leisure. 

His  wiuiia  count ! 
It  Itoatd  an>iind  hid  soul,  like  ur, 
And  litV  hiui  high  aboon  their  care, — 
He'll  L^et  a  ^rave !  he  seeks  oae  mair, 

ThU  aide  o'  Time. 
Ho'd  rathor  sweep  his  Maker's  stair, 

.\jid  pnkide  iu  rhyme. 
Uo  suoka  hii  treuaurv  in  the  skies, 
h'or  whoK  it  is,  thu  mind  aye  dies, — 
Wao's  me  '  hi)  deems 't  sma'  sacrifice 

i'o  si>uru  ihuir  Jirt ! 
lict'oiv  hu'd  build  up  wealth  on  lies. 

llud*!!  hid  shirt  : 
Ui'ld  ottvu  oU^  the  immortal  wings, 
Aik%l  ^•uiutiiu>M  pn>ve«  but  scorpion  itings, 
Aiid  'ivi-,  it  la»t,  uiair  care  it  brings, 

I  hi)  nuiir  you  ^c 
C'liHriiiHiiHi  ''uly,  truly  jings — 

Her  S,'uuds  u«  set. 
iJi«  :ui.-  I  (uppj,  che«rfal  miitd. 
'.i-jd  'i.:,Mt»  (_ve  ,t  day  beiiiud. 
Aiut  (m.:.'«  lAi  suig  ibout  nuukind. 

\htiX  taih'  tJio  rwu  : 
-Vud  uli^-  your  oanlt  uucit  vour  bliim — 

^^y*!*  amft  at  b«tt. 


CUJtSMD  ACCOUNTS. 

Gold  seems  to  be  the  devil's  dart 
To  pierne  and  shriTel  up  the  heart, 
When  sickness  comes,  no  woith  a  f — t 

To  ease  a  pain — 
What  though  tiie  woid  may  mak'  jou  start  ?- 

The  trnth  is  plain. 
Without  a  rig,  the  poet'a  rich, 
He's  happy  walking  by  a.  ditdi, 
He  enjoys't  aboon  the  scurvy  bitch 

Wba's  in  possesBion ; 
All  Nature'e  bis  I  he  ueedna  filch, 

Sot  feai  transgression ! 

"  He  looki  abroad  into  tlie  varitd  field 
Of  Nstore,  aod  thoogh  poor,  psFhapB,  compared 
With  tboee  vhoM  maniioiu  atitter  m  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  acener;  all  bis  own. 
Hia  are  the  moantaiiu,  and  the  valleys  hia. 
And  all  the  resplendent  riren.    Hia  to  etyof 
With  a  propriety  that  none  con  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  conSiience  inspired. 
CsH  lift  to  heaven  an  nnpresumptuons  eye, 
And  uniling  say,  '  My  Father  made  tbem  aU  I ' 


From  "  Tlu  Freeman,"  by  Cooper. 


A  RANDOM  THOUGHT. 
"The  affairs  of  a  good  man  are  never  neglected  by  Ood." 

Thou  great, — inscrutable, — Omniscient  Got], 
For  Life  alone,  to  Thee  how  blest  am  I ! 

And  doubly  blest,  the  right  to  walk  abroad, 
And  view  Thy  shadow  in  each  buzzing  fly. 

Let  men  within  their  tread-mill  grub  for  gain. 
Or,  like  the  convict  wear  their  iron  chains. 

And  wear  their  fretted,  gilded  life  of  pais, 
Then  worry  out  the  little  that  remains. 

GiTe  me  the  rocks,  the  heath,  and  shady  wood  J 
Or  wander,  musing,  down  some  wimpling  bum. 

Far  from  the  selfish,  cunning,  worldly  brood. 
Who  steal  the  mask  of  Janna,  for  their  turn. 


TUB    IlllEAlI    OF   LIFE. 

and  BO  trodden  under  foo. ,  _.._ ^  . , ... 

'  preaa.  uid  an  it  eaxe  whilu  all  in  tnmioil  aroiuul  them." — Sir  WaVer  Scolt. 
■■  Wo«  doth  the  heiiiBr  sit. 
Where  it  jparMive*  it  l>  hot  (odnll y  borne, 
And  piinniag  aorroiT  hath  len  power  lo  blto 
The  inmi  that  modu  at  it,  and  leUi  it  light.''— MoAupMn. 
''  HetliBt  19  ivllhout  money,  mean*,  ami  content, 
Is  witliont  three  good  MeDda. "— Aid . 
For    "  Age  and  Waul  '9  an  tU-malched  pair,"  ao  eaid  Robert  Buma. 


truth  taya  atill.  that  hi  in  p»< 

"  Opi>rwFd  with  two  weak  evil),  e^  ami  hnnga." 
Teal  "  The  i>leii«urL-H  und  delightH  whioh  mask 

In  tn-iifh^.rou^  siniln  l&o'a  aeriom  t**, 

What  are  th«y  all! 
But  thn  I1«et  L'ounen  of  the  chase, 
And  ifcfttli,  au  ainbnsh  la  the  rac*, 
Wherein  we  fall." 

Ci/plaa  De  ilanrigve,  froiulotnl  b]/  Loitg/ellui:: 

THEltE  once  was  &  youug  man, 
So  healthy  and  strong, 
Who  fcoliclted  with  Pleasure 
The  whole  day  long. 

With  cheerful  companions, 

So  jolly  and  free ; 
Ilia  life  waa  as  happy 

At  happy  could  be. 

A  tidy  bit  income 

Ilia  father  had  left. 
Disappeared  owre  his  throat 

Like  wine-butt  when  cleft. 

At  length,  in  the  miildlo 

Of  youth's  sunny  day, 
When  weary  with  driuldng, 

And  dizzy  with  play, 


THE  DREAM  OF  LlfB. 

A  drownnesB  came  o'er 

EisTigoni  at  kst, 
And  hia  life  dot  became 

Bat  s  dieam  of  the  paet. 

How  long  in  this  torpor 
He  deep  might  have  lain, 

I  cannot  well  tell  you, 
Till  he  woke  up  in  pain. 

Many  years  had  rolled  by 
'When,  dreaming  he  lay, — 

From  the  glaaa  how  he  etarted 
To  see  his  locks  grey  I 

Bemoiee  was  the  demon 
That  woke  him  in  pain. 

And  fain  would  he  noto  sleep, 
And  slumber  again ! 

His  jolly  companions, 
He  saw  them  no  more, 

They  either  forgot  him. 
Or  passed  by  hia  door. 

But  he  searched  out  their  homes 
And  begged,  ia  despair. 

Some  little  assistance — 
The  prodigal's  ehare. 

They  told  him  the  poor-laws 

Rxivided  for  such ; 
They  paid  all  their  taxes — 

Which  were  far  too  much. 

The  inspector  of  poor 

Would  look  to  hia  case, — 

Then  slap  went  the  door 
With  a  bang  in  his  faue. 

In  the  poorhouse  at  length 

He  lingered  and  lay, 
A  babe  as  to  strength. 

But  witherAi  and  grey. 
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The  fire  of  the  maniac 

Gleamed  wild  through  his  eye, 
As  the  flash  from  the  wreck. 

Lights  up  the  dark  sky. 

As  the  flame-eaten  ship 

Soon  is  quenched  hy  the  wave. 
So  hard  poverty's  grip, 

Dragged  him  down  to  the  grave. 

"  And  Death,  the  Bovereign's  sovereigu,  thotigh  the  great 

Gracchua  of  all  mortality  who  levels 
With  hia  agrarian  laws,  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels. 
To  one  small  mss-grown  patch  (which  must  await 

Comiption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
MTbo  never  had  a  foot  of  land  till  now.— 

Death's  a  r^fwrmtr,  all  men  must  allow." — Doik  Juan, 

**  Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide. 

And  foUy  into  sin  I  —Bridal  of  Triermain. 

1  Utiuned  the  above  in«ce  ttom  seeing  a  respectable-looking  old  man  in  one 
of  t£k)  rooius  0^  a  pooroootse  ;  he  was  a  silver-haiivd,  witherea-looking  being — 
his  sihruuk  arms  bi»lokiKied  strength  exhausteil,  and  his  wild,  wandering  eye, 

paiufUUy  tohl  that  the  hidilen  spirit  was  either  dissatisfied  with  the  pitiful  -^ 

piMiuou'of  its  tenant,  or  wandtfriug  in  search  of  something  it  missed  or  expected  ^ 

to  iK)«setti;.    Thore  was  no  fUrmture  nor  fire  in  the  room  :  true,  he  was  bed>  —  ^ 

rUl,  but  an  iU-painted*  worm^^aten  old  chest  gave  a  still  more  wretched  look  to  ^^ 

the  cold  and  choiMrhws  looking  room.  1  wa:»  told  by  the  woman  who  had  charge 
of  the  house  that  he  had  been  a  hard-working  man  till  very  old,  he  came  from 
th«»  oouuiry^  that  aU  hia  l^ilv  w«re  either  dead  or  h*»l  left  Scotland  for 
Audktralia.  Alaa!  1  thought  that  Ikere  a^  and  want  were  indeed  an  ill>matched 
pair. 


MK;X  LIKK  XD^'NOWS  IX  A  TUMBLERFUL 

OF  WATER 

Man's  life  on  mrih  is  very  s^truige,  we  see. 
There's  little  Love>  and  far  less  Amity ! 

Vpou  my  soul ! — thtjy  ^uv  3«  like  s  can  be 
Two  tuitthlered  minnows^ — for  they  can't  agree. 


THE  HOKSE  A>i'P  ASS. 

Oil  xviug  A  big  fool  ou  A  vitfy  ^ee    'Jouy.   forving   the  poor,  reeking  little 

cntatniM  ott — boUi  jy  whip  .uid  spur. 

You  duM  yon  A;st}^  upon  the  Hone, 
With  whip  in  haoii  aad  spur  oa  heel — 

Ihe  UoMg^  I'm  diire  it  might  do  woiae 
Thau  tiix^^  tbo  Ajs» — tuad  kick  him  weul  I 


TIME  WASTED.    (A  Prayer.) 

**  0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness,  basely,  were  too  long ; 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour.'* — Shakespeare. 

"  J  am  a  worm,  and  no  man ;  a  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people." 
'*  I  may  tell  all  my  bones :  they  look  and  stare  upon  me." — Davul,  Psalm  xzii. 

"  Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrodde, 
Hae  mercy  o'  my  soul,  Lord  Gtod, 
As  I  would  do,  were  I  Lord  God, 
And  ye  were  Martin  Elginbrodde." — An  Epitaph, 

FULL  many  an  hour,  like  youth,  hath  sped  away. 
Like  sunken  treasure,  never  to  return, 
Li  barren  folly  lost — ^till  now  grown  gray. 

And  life's  low,  flickering  lamp  can  scarcely  bum. 

Forgive  me.  Lord,  the  hours  thus  sinful  lost ; 

Have  mercy  on  a  weak,  offending  worm ! 
Thy  goodness,  Lord,  is  all  I  dare  to  boast ; 

A  heartfelt  prayer  is  all  my  shield  from  harm. 

Ah  !  who  can  fathom  all  the  depths  of  soul, 

That  fears,  yet  yearns  to  quit  its  home  on  earth, 

And  shrinks  to  think  that  when  the  dust  shall  roll 
Upon  its  shell,  ends,  as  it  ne'er  had  birth. 

But  that  I  know  that  greater  minds  have  writ. 
And  dwarfed  this  puny  intellect  of  mine ; 

The  hours  thus  lost,  like  liends  would  round  me  flit. 
Upbraiding  me  for  thoughts  that  wished  to  shine. 

Thou  know*st  that  we  are  frail  and  weak,  0  Lord ; 

Knows  that  we  live,  indeed,  but  soon  must  die  ; 
Knows  that  the  Truth  is  writ  by  Kature's  word ; 

That  human  creeds  are,  at  the  best,  a  lie. 

The  only  creed  that  ever  can  be  right, 

Is  Love  to  Thee,  and  Love  to  brother  man  ; 

Itefusing  to  believe  in  Hell's  eternal  night. 
Or  Thou  decree  so  dreadful,  fiend-like  plan. 

What  is  the  essence  of  all  canting  tracts, 

But  subtle  Priestcraft  'neath  Religion's  guise ; 

Alas !  the  prim-face  and  the  canter,  lacks 
The  charity  that  bade  yon  woman  rise  ! 

'*  When  Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  said 
unto  her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accusers  1  hath  no  man  condemned 
thee?  She  said.  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I  con- 
demn thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more." — John  viii. 

Q 


TKTJE  LOVE. 

"  ThB  wcreit  low  o"  weel-pU«d  love 
Lumriintly  indulge  ft, 
But  never  tempt  the  illicit  Tore, 

Though  Daetriing  should  divulge  it. 
I  waive  tha  quantum  o'  the  sin. 

The  hBianl  o'  concealing  ; 
But  oh  t  it  hBTiieni  a'  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling." — Burnt. 
"  t'tiT  your  lirothtT  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met,  bnt  they  looked  ;  no  ■oono' 
limkinl.  Iiut  they  luvad  ;  no  sooner  laved,  but  they  sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed, 
Imt  tliey  Mked  onu  another  the  reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they 
Kought  the  remedy ;  and  in  them  degrees  have  they  njade  a  pair  of  gtairs  to 
III sn-iogv,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent."— "  j1»  you  lilx  ft,'  S/uJcapam. 
■•  Each  loves  itself,  hut  not  itself  alone, 
Ksch  KX  desires  alike,  till  two  are  one  ; 
Nor  eniU  the  pleisnre  with  the  fierve  embrace. 
Tliey  love  theuiselves  a,  third  time,  in  their  race." — Pope. 
"  Toor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough, 
Dut,  riches  endless,  are  as  poor  a*  winter 
To  him  who  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor,— 
iiooil  heavrn  !  the  soula  of  all  my  tribe,  defend 
I'rom  jealousy."— /ojD. 

LIKE  cheiiuered  LoTe  an  April  showers, 
For  sw«et  the  sun  shinea  through  her  tears, 
Tht'  thrush  ami  lav'iock  sweetly  poius 
Th«ir  miiaic  on  our  raptured  ean. 

I'ut.  sweelor  fitr  mj  Jenny  smiles, 
White  peul-like  tesra  bedim  her  'ee ; 

Whon  fttndly  hoping  aeipent  wile*, 
AVould  neTer  eome  twixt  hei  an'  me. 

Oar  i^uting  kiss  w»s  heavenly  pnre, 

A«  ofTslal  stmuns  hyether  meet ; 
l\;re  »  the  dew  wakes  opening  flower. 

NViih  lilde.  «iient.  crystal  feeL 

Iat^j:.  Us^.  dt»d  ha^lMsl  onr  fond  embnce, 

l'at«v«e^  Mxv  by  sn^xbeied  sigh ; 
Oar  thhHKW  tM>  de^  for  wsidf  lo  chase. 
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The  silver  moon  looked  kindly  doon, 
And  seemed  to  smile  sae  sweetly  there ; 

To  see  beneath,  earth's  greatest  boon, 
A  youthful,  modest,  loving  pair. 

Pale  Cynthia  reigns  her  'lotted  time. 

And  even  love  at  last  must  part ; 
But,  midnight  tolled  her  drowsy  chime, 

£re  we  could  tear  our  hearts  apart. 

Eeluctant  still,  we  reach  the  gate 

Which  wound  around  the  trysting  tree ; 

My  arm  encircling  love  and  fate, 
For  more  than  life  her  love  to  me. 

Ten  times  and  aye  the  last  embrace, 
With  welded  hands  and  bursting  sigh, 

We  tried  to  leave  that  happy  place, 

But  could  not  breathe  that  word  "  good  bye." 

At  last  we  tore  ourselves  away, 

Yet,  left  behind,  each  other's  heart ; 

Oh,  may  they  ne'er  be  led  astray, 
To  play  a  fickle,  faithless  part. 

Lang,  ere  the  sun  with  cheerful  ray, 

Had  reached  the  height  where  Cynthia  shone  ; 
The  snorting  engine  bore  away 

That  heart, — a  prey  for  grief  alone. 

To  sell  my  work  I  crossed  the  sea. 
And  tore  my  soul  from  Love  away ; 

To  imitate  the  summer  bee. 

Though  heart  and  nature  bade  me  stay. 

Seven  times  the  globe  had  wheeled  around. 

Since  last  I  left  her  cottage  door. 
And  though  the  jonquils  rich  abound, 

I  prized  my  absent  rose  the  more. 

Ko  lilies  wooed  my  love  from  it. 

Nor  red  magnolias  tempt  astray. 
Though  black-eyed  beauties  round  me  flit, 

My  Scottish  rose  still  held  its  sway 
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24o  peach-hned  ehnk,  faowsm  pni^ 

Nor  elienj  Up,  hoVora  gaj. 
Nor  laogliiiig  eje  ooald  erer  Inn 

My  liMrt  hma  her,  though  tu  tw»j. 
<  )ft  htTO  the  tean  onbidden  «tol«, 

^Vhen  OD  the  lake  the  moonheaitu  plajedf 
They  eeemed  to  melt  mj  wry  aool, 

And  conjured  np  jon  weeping  maid. 
Itut  now  I've  gained  my  heart's  deaire^ 

As  mnch  aa  bnj  a  anng  bit  home. 
Where  Lore  again  shall  light  hn  fire. 

And  I  no  more  for  gold  ahall  roam. 
With  aBxiooB  step,  and  beating  hearty 

I  bounded  paat  that  tiyatiiig  tree, 
And  fonnd  Ytei  tme  as  ai^els  ar^ 

And  thai,  on  earth,  was  Heaven  to  me  I 


SLEEPING  IN  CHUECH. 
Dear  Doctor  M.  D.  W.  James, 
I'm  very  much  surprised 

That  such  a  Christian  always  seema 

To  be  by  sleep  capaiied — 

Unrhriatian-like  capsized. 
Xo  sooner  do  you  take  your  seat 

When  leaving  plate  at  door, 
And  Mess  Jolin  stands  upon  his  feet, 

Than  you  begin  to  snore  I — 

Disgracefully  to  snore ! 
It  would  be  better  far, — I  think — 

To  take  your  nap  at  home, 
For,  when  rich  Elders  always  wink, 

Tlio  poor  man's  mind  may  roam — 

Most  certainly  will  roam  ! 

1  have  iilwnj's  vleweil  the  habit  o{  aWpiiig  in  whnt  i<  called  >  church  (a  |ila« 
set  B]>Brt  avaweilly  For  the  vonhip  of  Uod),  u  one  of  the  moat  nngodlj  and 
irreligioiw— not  to  kij  Kratuitously,  hypocritieallj  blMphemoaa,  practical  that 
mt3t  or  woman  can  be  giiilCy  of ;  because  they  pi  spontanenunly  to  a  p1ac».  DDder 
tliB  cloalt  of  lleliirion,  with  the  pretence  of  worBhipiiing  an  Omni»dent  Being— 
who  in  evcryw''*™.  ""1 1™^-  ""  '°™'''  womhiii— while  their  iwnHa  an  ateepcd 
in  brutish  oblivion,  like  ovsr-fed  swino  ;  or,  it  may  be,  vorshippitis  the  DcTil, 
by  ilresmlnji  of  their  worldly  schemes  and  riches  ;  or  itill  groeiter  Inata  of  tbe 


THE  FIRST  ANGRY  WORD. 

'*  Reader  attend,  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole, 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole 

In  low  pursuit, 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 

Is  wisdom's  root." — Bums. 

**  And  let  all  others  learn  when  they  are  young, 
Strictly  to  bridle  the  unruly  tongue." — Blind  Harry, 

tor   «  «  Xo  be  angry,  is  to  punish  thyself  for  the  fault  of  another. "-  Sw^t. 
St!Z^u^    **He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.' 

IFAIK  would  have  young  married  pairs 
To  read  with  care  these  verses. 
As  I  believe,  domestic  cares 
First  spring  from  words  and  curses, 
Much  more  than  empty  purses. 

When  courting,  you  were  mild  as  doves, 

No  frowning  gloomed  your  eye ; 
Then  why  so  soon  forget  your  loves  ] 

And  petty  faults  espy  ? — 

To  make  yourselves  a  lie  ! 

Be  doubly  careful,  since  your  one. 

To  be  both  true  and  good ; 
For  once  you  scold  you'll  ne'er  be  done, 

But  wrangling  still  intrude, 

And  be  for  ever  rude. 

The  dyke  will  long  keep  back  the  stream, 

Without  a  flaw  or  rent ; 
But  all  your  care  will  prove  a  dre^m. 

When  once  the  flood  gets  vent, 

A  fireside  deluge  sent. 

But,  sure,  &pair  when  joined  in  one, 

Must  make  the  strongest  being ; 
K  each  will  keep — while  life's  sands  run, 

Their  tongues  from  disagreeing. 

And  wee  faults  never  seeing. 
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Ah  !  ere  the  Honeymoon  be  past. 

And  Hymen's  sun  arise, 
With  hands,  join  hearts,  while  life  shall  last. 

You  swear, — ^no  strife  surprise, 

Nor  anger  light  your  eye& 

Ee  warned  in  time,  and  aye  withhold 

The  firat  loud  angry  word. 
For  Peace  and  Love  are  more  than  gold ; 

But  anger  breaks  the  chord 

Of  sweetest  sweet  concord. 

"  I  have  known  a  spirit,  calmer 
Than  the  calmest  laike,  and  clear 
As  the  heavens  that  gazed  upon  it. 

With  no  wave  of  hope  or  fear ; 
But  a  storm  had  swept  across  it, 

And  its  deepest  depths  were  stirred 
(Never,  never  more  to  slnmber) 
Only  by  a  word." 
Words,  from  "Legends  and  Lyrics"  Adelaide  A  nne  Pro 

"  0 !  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken. 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  tnat's  broken  !" 

'*Lord  of  the  Ides"  by  Watttr  & 

''  The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd  impatiently  doth  rage.*' — ShaJbespe 

For  "  Though  little  fires  grow  great  with  little  winds, 

Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all." — Ibid. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND'S  WIFE. 

An  !  "Willie  lad,  you've  lost  a  friend, 

Which  Time  can  ne'er  replace  ; 
For  Nature  only  once  doth  lend 

A  true,  loved,  loving  face  ! 

Another  woman  can  be  found. 

But  not  such  other  wife. 
For,  though  the  world  with  maids  abound, 

True  wives  are  not  so  rife. 


THE  DRUNKARD'S   DOOM. 

Cassio — "  0  thou  inyisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known 
_  r,  let  TLB  call  thee— devU  1  O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
sx^ouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should  with  joy,  revel,  pleasure, 
^^•Kid  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  beasts  !  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by- 
^LX3d-by  a  fool,  and  j)resently  a  beast !  O  strange  I  Every  inordinate  cup  is 
'*^Ti  blessed,  and  the  mgredient  is  a  deviL" — Othello. 

'*  Woe  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink,  that  puttcth  thy  bottle  to 
^~^  im,  and  makest  him  drunken  also." — Habakkuk  ii. 

"  Woe  onto  them  tliat  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow 
»^"ftTong  drink ;  that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them." — Isaii^  v.  11. 

A  DOSE  which  a  horse  or  a  pig  would  not  stand, 
Proud,  reasoning  man,  like  a  fool,  drinks  off  hand, 
Well  pleased  on  the  mom  if  he  headache  escapes. 
Or,  crawls  not  about  like  a  sick  jackanapes. 

The  ass  will  not  drink  if  the  water's  not  pure,"^ 
But,  two-legged  donkeys  gulp  poison,  Tm  sure. 
Mixed  up  in  their  whisky,  with  vitriol  fliour. 
Or,  what  is  as  deadly,  ale,  bitter  and  sour. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  one  dram  begets  nine, 
For  spirits  will  thrive  though  the  body  should  pine ; 
Aye,  thrives  on  distress,  and  strongest  will  grow. 
Where  the  children  and  wife  are  starving  in  woe. 

Those  children  who  often  with  glee  used  to  run, 
And  search  all  his  pockets  for  a  whistle  or  gun. 
Are  now  with  a  curse  and  an  oath  thrust  aside, 
Till  cowering  'neath  Terror  their  faces  they  hide. 

Their  mother,  who  once  was  so  trig  and  so  clean, 
And  smiled  as  he  called  her  his  own  darling  Jean, 
Squats  now  beside  Woe  with  her  tawdry  dress  soiled, 
While  Famine  writes  Death  on  the  face  of  her  child. 

His  house,  which  so  lately  with  pictures  was  graced. 
With  dirt  and  broke  plaster  is  sadly  defaced. 
Till  now  it  is  more  like  a  jail  or  a  den, 
Eor  nothing  but  misery  revels  within. 

He  reels  in  the  door  with  the  laugh  of  a  fool. 

And  falls  with  a  curse  o'er  his  wee  lassie's  stool ; 

1  The  ass,  though  content  to  live  on  the  coarsest  food,  is  very  particular  as 
to  its  drink,  and  will  scarcely  drink  if  the  water  is  the  least  sullied  with 
impurity. 


9i6  THE  DRUNKARDS  DOOM. 

Ho  crawls  like  a  beast, — oi  a,  demon  from  bell ! 

And  dashes  the  stool  on  the  place  where  he  felL 

He  mUses  the  floor  but  his  blait  baimie  strikes, 

His  favoarite  child,  whom  though  drunken  he  likes ; 

It  &actuied  her  sknll,  she  gave  one  dji&g  scream, 

Alas  I  bat  that  one  broke  for  ever  his  dream. 

He  stood  and  he  glared,  as  if  glued  to  the  spot — 

Yes ! — petrified  stood,  as  if  reason  was  shot ; 

One  wild  glance  be  gave,  one  bound  to  the  door, 

Xext  morning  his  body  was  found  at  the  shore. 

His  sufi'ering  wife  was  already  so  worn 

In  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  harsh  dniakard'a  sconi, 

As  his  body  came  in,  the  shriek  that  she  gave. 

Made  Charity  seek  them  in  yon  iriifit  grave. 

Yet,  this  is  but  one  of  the  chain's  fatal  links, 

That  winds  round  the  object  of  pity  who  drinks  ; 

Tor  no  one  can  touch  this  foul  pitch  of  the  soul, 

And  keep  his  mind  pure,  or  let  reason  coutroL 

"lis  one  of  the  vices  which  feeds  on  itself. 

As  Avarice  hugs  and  still  hoards  up  its  pelf; 

Or  Love  when  'tis  jealous,  the  more  that  it  fean. 

Grows  stronger  and  stronger  each  trifle  it  heals. 

But  still  there's  a  balm  for  all  our  excesses, 

And  proves  to  all  vice  its  leashes  and  jesses, 

True  faith  in  our  God,  and  believing  that  prayer 

Alone  is  the  key  to  His  fatherly  care. 

All  vicious  excess,  whether  drink  or  false  pride, 

Back-biting  your  neighbour,  or  prone  t«  deride, 

In  charity  dead,  or,  when  giving  your  alms 

You  flaunt  them  as  loud  as  you  bray  out  your  psalma 

All  these,  aye !  and  more  of  sin's  haggard  brood. 

Will  ne'er  close  the  wing  till  they  strike  down  ail  good  ; 

Then  lure  them  in  time,  ere  they  dive  down  the  wind. 

And  leave  Truth  and  Virtue  to  wither  behind, 

"  Fleet-faot«d  ia  tlia  sppnuch  of  WM, 
Bat  irith  I  lingeiiiig  step  and  slow, 
Ila  form  dep&rts." — A  tranilaluiH  Ay  LongftBow. 
"But  faith,"  I  tbink  I  hear  some  cMeld  lajr,  "wh*  are  you  that  ventiiTei 

Suarrel  with  lay  wine,  which  haa  been  approved  of  by  ao  many  kjngi,  priiH 
ukes,  graTsa,  and  rhingrarm,  counts,  buoni,  knlgbts,  and  eaiiaiiw  of 
empire,  vhoK  ihoea  yoa  are  altogether  unworthy  to  cleanl" 


AikI  ^icep  hi*  mind  [iiirc,  or  \ct  KcsMin  cui.irnl. 


PUGGY    KAIL. 

"  Is  this  not  a  rare  fellow  my  Lord]  he's  as  good  at  anything,  and  yet  a  fool. " 
-As  Von  Like  It, 

"  A  man  so  various  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome." 

ONCE  in  our  town  there  lived  a  Wight — 
A  clever  wight  was  he, 
All  Trades  he  tried  that  hove  in  sight, 

Both  on  the  land  and  sea ; 
He  mended  lamps,  nmhrellas  made, 
Soldered  pans,  cemented  ware, — 
In  feet  was  jack  of  every  trade. 
And  even,  mastered  Prayer. 

The  trade  that  he  loved  hest  of  all 

Was  stuffing, — bird  or  beast. 
Their  carcases  both  great  and  small, — 

On  all  alike  he'd  feast ; 
He  stuffed  their  skins  hard  up  with  tow, 

Their  bodies  stuffed  his  weans, 
And  weel  he  liked  a  stew,  I  trow, 

Of  rabbit, — duck,  and  greens ! 

One  day,  when  working  at  the  shore, 

His  baimies  fetched  his  food. 
And  oh !  he  licked  his  lips  all  o'er. 

The  rabbit  was  so  good  ; 
He  smacked  his  lips  and  said,  ^'  'Tis  sweet, 

Oh,  what  a  jolly  dinner  ! 
I  never  had  so  great  a  treat, 

No !  since  I  was  a  sinner/* 

He  laboured  hard  that  afternoon, 

And  like  a  mavis  sang, 
He  whistled  o'er  each  favourite  tune. 

As  on  his  coat  he  flang. 
Arrived  at  home,  "  Dear  Kate,"  he  said, 

"  Yon  rabbit  was  the  best 
That  ere  you've  cooked  since  we  were  wed," — 

Then  smacked  his  lips  with  zest ! 


SJf 


^Tii^-iPr  SL4'Z, 


JLilL  3111.T  I'liL  ait'iT  i?«»  ''TBI?-" 

3i:i:k     :i:i:k"  xrca  lii*  £:Ki — 


la^ 


-ii«  lurTi  •vuj  uL2*^  L  Sf:.ci-*T  ctrae 
JLi'i  i-itL'ijfc  S-in*  z!^  is  ii-:crLi  i:  shame 
^b*  :Ij.T7*i  *i:>*  p'^^s??'  ei  icie  pet. 
I^  I»c?  iJi'i  luTZL*  li-*  eoirsiis  co;, 

^    ■      •*  *■•  ^1  *  •■ill    ■*»  T      •*  *  '■■^     ^  J  J 


F;:  Tbji3  »»e  ni:  r.::  kr.vw, 
Wr  sTrill:^  -p  wi;h  t-ipej  gr«ti. 

Ti:*::^!:  p:is«:n  I::its  below. 
In  ^r-.:!,  wlii  oft  we  :hi]ik  is  best 

In  c::r  5h.^r:-*i;c.ie*i  Tiew, 
Turr^  cf^cn  ou«  a  kaihsome  pesi. 

And  rri^Te*  ;he  moral  tme. 

TL*  I'r^iTr  i*  ■;:!::*  i  ;r:*  i:L:i^!t?s:.  A  irell-known  character  in  St.  Andrew's 
•  r.ce  £0'  a  cozkev  :o  »i±:  ant!  fi^fT  np :  in  his  absence,  his  wife  made  an 
-  xceQvx::  stew  of  ihe  iarv:x».  which  he  heartilv  enjoyed,  until  ehe  told  him 
*«ha:  i;  was.  aa»i  thrr.  as  a  matter  of  little  wonder,  he  vomited  the  whole. 

"He  was  no:  like  the  King  of  Castile,  who  choked  of  thirst  because  the  great 
'•ntltr  was  no;  l«5:ie  to  hand  his  cap."— Qk^h/iji  hurward. 


Luid  Stanley  truly  says  that  "Original  thinkers  are  rare  in  every  time. 
However  thick  the  crowd  may  be,  there  is  always  room  for  those  who  can 
pawi  over  other  men's  heads.'* 


■-.  -H- 
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THE  BOTTLE  OF  WHISKY. 

"Truth."  it  is  said,  "lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well."  I  think  it  rather  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

"He  must  drink  no  wine  who  would  know  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  hide  his 
own.  But  why  preach  to  thee  who  hast  a  thirst  as  eternal  as  a' sandbank  in 
Arabia  1  fare  thee  well." — Quentin  Durtoard, 

HARD  by  the  road  at  Seggie  Hill, 
A  house  was  biggin' — near  the  still, 
Whare  dorbies  gaed  to  try  their  skill 

On  stanes  an'  Time  ; 
And  Jamie  Spence,  wha  loved  a  gill, 
Potched  up  the  lime. 

At  breakfiast  hour,  a  pawky  chiel' 
Wha  liked  a  dram  amaist  as  weel, 
Slipped  cannie  owre  to  Eobbie  Steele 

To  "weet  his  throttle ; 
Eab  for  his  cousin's  drouth  could  feel, 

And  gae'm  a  bottle. 

Eab,  bein'  the  cooper  at  the  still, 
Could  gie  a  quart  as  weel's  a  gill, 
An  auld  beer-bottle  filled  wi'  skill 

Was  never  missed. 
Then  snooved  the  dorby  up  the  hill 

To  hide  his  best. 

Close  by  the  lime,  amang  the  sand, 
He  slyly  slipped  it  frae  his  hand ; 
But  faith  !  the  bottle  Jamie  fand, 

An'  took  a  drap ; 
Syne  frae  its  hidin'-place,  trepanned 

The  precious  sap ! 

He  clapped  it  carefu'  in  his  pail 
And  toiddled  down  ahint  the  rail : 
TJiis  time,  i'  faith  !  he  was  nae  stiail 

At  fetchin'  water ; 
In  truth,  that  day  the  lime  did  sail 

As  on  the  batter. 

At  dinner-time,  our  drouthy  frien' 
Wi'  smackin'  lips  came  owre  the  green — 
The  nest  was  flown  I  the  bottle  gaen  ! 
He  cursed  like  mad  ! 


THE  BOTTLE  OF  WHTSXY. 


AiiiirsflKd.  th*^  jn  lEhl : 

rhicfa.  thief  m'  rogrne  boa  been, 
cob  &  finen'  before  hia  €Ke — 
■  a  sfaoxner  ami  damned  diagzace 

To  pLiT  sui  pliakie ! 
ioeTer  did  iiu — i^uick ! — replace 

Mj  beat,  proDt'  whiakj.*' 

being  taold  how  matters  stood, 
h  swore  bj  a'  that's  great  an'  gaid, 

hoped  thej*d  never  nudr  taste  food 

If  leea  they'd  tell, 
a  Jamie  lisped  an*  swore  *'  //  fnm/J 

Speak  fur  it^I," 

1  faith  !  it  di»i  speak,  ere  'twas  lang. 
;  though  puir  Jamie  roared  an'  sang, 
never  dreamed  it  was  sae  Strang, 

Nor  yet  sae  baold — 
[  he  coold  neither  stand  nor  gang, 

But  lay  an'  sprawled. 

I  service  missed,  they  looked  around, 
1  spied  him  scramblin'  on  the  groand ; 
)  half-toom  bottle  also  found, 

Soon  tauld  its  tale, 
lay  dead  drunk,  by  Speerits  bound, 

lk)8ido  his  pail. 

I  true  indeed  I  that,  secret  vice — 
lugh  hidden  lang,  shall  in  a  trice 
rav  tlio  villain,  and  suffice 

To  imwa^  iiHt'if; 
«  I  ho  f*f*9itilif/  nnd  price 

Oforiino  and  pelf! 

iUnph:iut !  vioo,  a  while,  may  be, 
xilUiun  oflow  thrive  we  see ; 
»  \y\\\\  a  cfttHh.  down  fa's  the  tree 

i  \\s  lh*»  \\\\*t  of  misery 


1 


I: 


^^  V,  iU  ^•^^^¥^  \^  fV^L  M^v^lcr  tfttuot  be  hid  long. 
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THE  BLACK  CLOAK. 


Wa  have  to  psy  onr  way. 
The  finest  skin  Is  mostly  seen 
On  c3o«toreB  the  moat  dire. 
Their  vilenesi  lies  concoaled  from  eyes,— 

Bat,  tonch  them — uiil  expire. 
And  drese  flrat  came  to  coyer  shame — 

A  sore  and  sorry  sign 
or  man's  mul  fall— his  ruin's  pall, 
And  not  a  mark  Dinitte  I  "—PeopU'l  Journal. 
•  '  Ho-iBr  often  have  I  told  thee,  when  thon  wert  at  the  gayest  and  the  lightest, 
t.lio.'ti  pride  KOeth  before  destruction,  and  a  hanghty  spirit  before  a  fall  1    Vanity 
\  Fron((:ht  folly,  and  folly  bronf ht  sin,  and  sin  hath  brought  death,  his  origiual 
•-•>ml»ainion."— JiiAn  Chruiu,  i«  "  Tkt  Fortuna  of  Xiyel.'' 

ONCE,  in  a  town, — not  very  far  from  this, 
A  careful  man  led  home  a  blooming  Miss, — 
The  Honeymoon  was  sweet — as  all  such  are  ! 
(Unless  the  rose  be  plucked  ere  Hymen's  star) ; 
They  lived  together,  happy,  Man  and  Wife, — 
Quite  fiee  from  children,  and  as  free  from  strife. 
She  loved  her  husband,  but  she  loved  her  dress ; 
Her  house  was  neat,  and  dean,  to  an  excess ; 
She  hated  snow,  and  dust,  and  wind,  and  rain. 
Because  her  dean  door-step  they'd  soil  or  stain. 
To  such  extent  she  carried  this — her  dream. 
That  he,  poor  devil !  seemed  to  tread  by  steam. 
Afraid  to  stain — or  even  toudi  her  floor, 
He  gulped  his  meals,  then  bounded  to  the  door ; 
He  Lved  unhappy,  comfortless,  though  dean. 
And  fast  his  Love  was  turned  to  bitter  spleen. 
Une  night,  when  sitting  by  their  dean  fireside, 
'"Dear  John,"  said  she,  "  Why  will  you  call  it  pride? 
Yon  velvet  cloak  will  set  your  wife  as  well 
As  her  next  door  who  casts  so  great  a  swell ; 
Its  raven  hue,  and  glossy  silken  pile 
Will  last  for  many  years — nay,  never  smile, 
I'm  sure  there's  not  a  wife  in  all  the  town 
Takei  better  caie  of  bonnet,  cloak,  or  gown ; 


THE  BLACK  CLOAK. 


And  then,"  qnoth  she,  vith  face  quite  red  with  p 
"  As  well  be  dead,  John,  as  not  in  the  iashion  1 
'Twill  only  cost,  I'm  eme,  not  quite  five  pounds." 
John  next  npspringing,  with  au  oath  cries,  "  Zoonda  ! 
Yon'II  drive  me  mad  j  I've  told  yon  bo  before — 
That  CQTsed  cloak  ! "  then  vanished  throngh  the  door. 
Foi  long,  this  cloak  was  causa  of  endless  strife. 
And  ehe,  poor  woman,  deemed  an  injored  wife ; 
At  length,  a  fever  with  its  silent  power 
(Jut  short  her  vain,  her  brief,  self-troubled  hour ; 
And,  when  her  clay  was  in  its  coffin  laid, 
'U'ith  heavy  sigh,  at  last  John  quaintly  said, 
"  You  often  wished  a  '  Black  Cloak '  in  your  pride. 
You've  got  one  now — both  ayde  and  wide," 

I  havf  penned  the  above  fngmcnt  as  I  believe  the  domestic  felicity  of  mmj' 
.1  Hratide  ia  invaded  and  poiaoned  by  au  owr  fnindiiw  ia  Tepard  to  biMue- 
(-leanins  matters,  amt  a  fnrolons  vanity  and  an  eiceiBive  i>ride  in  regard  to 
dreiH,  tliereby  keepinit  a  husband  in  continual  hot  water  ;  while  more  nibatan- 
tlal  ami  important  matrimODiaJ  interests  are  alloired  to  withiir  and  die  1^  Uilii 
onnstant  watering  at  nettles  in  a  lea-pot.  Robert  Bumssaya  tralriB  his  "Twa 
DoKs":- 

"  Human  Indies  are  sic  Tool*. 
For  a'  their  colleges  an*  schools. 
That  irhen  nae  TtaX  ills  perplex  them 
They  viak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them. 
An'  aye  the  less  they  bae  to  start  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hnrt  them." 
■  tri-iinrse  there  is  no  intention  to  uuderralue  cleanliness,  nor  a  becoming  care 
anil  Btlentinn  lo  dress,  Tar  from  it ;  hut  anything  so  mwrtfonc  is  from  the  pur- 
poses liotli  of  marriiige  and  life. 

' '  V^v  should  a  man  whose  blood  ii  warm  within, 
Sit  like  hta  erandsin  cut  in  alabaster) 
Sleep  when  he  vakea!  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish!" — So  says  Wiiliay^  Sliakiapean. 


A  BARBER'S  EPITAPH. 

ITgbe  lies  the  hoA^  of  barber  John, 
Who  used  the  razor,  and  the  bone — 
"Where  ht  is  gone — no  one  can  tell, — 
I'erliaps  to  shave  Old  Nick  in  Hell '. 


THE   SHERIFF  COURT. 

Bacon,  I  tliink,  says  ''Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  the  weak  are  caught,  the 
strong  break  through  and  escape."  The  sleeve  of  this  truism  may  be  seen  even 
in  our  Sheriff  Courts,  where  the  most  subtle,  or  brazen-faced  generally  come 
off  victorious ;  and  where  oaths  are  swallowed  with  as  little  compunction  as 
Luckie  Simpson's  cow  had  when  she  swallowed  up  Luckie  Jamiesoirs  browst  of 
ale ; — but,  m  case  this  may  not  be  understood,  I  may  state^  that  in  "  Red- 
gauntlet  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  it  was  decided  in  a  case  before  the  town  bailies 
of  Coupar- Angus,  when  Luckie  Simpson's  cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie  Jamieson's 
browst  of  ale,  while  it  stood  at  the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no  damage  to 
pay,  because  the  crummie  drank  without  sitting  down;  such  being  the  very 
circumstance  constituting  Dochran-dormch,  which  is  a  standing  diink,  for 
which  no  reckoning  is  paid."  So  likewise,  if  an  account  (however  just)  lies 
over  three  years,  it  is  ''  proscribed,"  and  if  the  debtor  will  only  have  the  sang 
Jfroid  to  stand  up  like  Luckie  Simpson's  crummie,  and  swallow  the  statutory 
oath,  he  or  she  receives  a  sort  of  mental  Doch-anr-domchj  and  is  rid  of  the  debt 
oltogetiier.  Yet,  as  Shakespeare  says,  **  If  they  have  defeated  the  law,  and  out- 
run native  punishment,  though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings  to 
fly  from  God."    Therefore  as  ne  also  says  in  the  nrst  part  of  Henry  IV. — 

"Tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil, — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  I  '11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence, 
O  !  while  you  live  tell  trutn  and  shame  the  devil." 

THE  court  day  has  come,  the  Sheriff  so  glum 
He  takes  his  place  in  the  hall, — 
With  looks  so  demure,  he  pities  the  poor 

Blockheads  who  come  there  at  all — 
Unless,  heing  there,  they  falsely  can  swear, 

Or,  glihly  wag  with  their  tongue ; 
The  knave  who  talks  hest,  contented  may  rest, 
For  "  decree"  on  him  is  flung. 

The  asses  who  stare,  and  seek  justice  there. 

Were  never  more  truly  wrong, — 
As  well,  faith !  expect  policemen  detect 

A  rohher  in  danger's  throng, — 
Or  hushand  hemoan  a  drunken  wife's  groan, 

Who  parts  with  all  that  will  sell. 
And  beggars  his  home — for  whisky,  would  roam 

With  Satan,  drink  even — in  Hell ! 

The  cases  he  calls — the  officer  bawls, 

The  echo  resounds  through  all ; 
A  tradesman  stands  there  with  bitch  of  a  Fair, 

In  mock  mourning  hood  and  shawl, 
He  sues  her  for  cash — the  blockhead  so  rash  ! 

Expecting  her  debt  she'll  own ; 
The  debt  is  "  proscribed,"  blind  Justice  is  bribed, 

For, — at  him,  her  oath  is  thrown. 
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Ilia  iccnmirj.  I  vieezi.  -<nih.  xetiniiie  ceoiL,. 

riiia  >nueii  Millwood  will  make  her  ciae  goo«l, 

"nmngh  it  'XMC  r^tonmi  iiagnice ! 
Tiio  leniezn  iie  \  heem  it  is  easily  sen^ 

Tu  want  his  nioney  ao  Lone, 
Tnen.  hruu^  iier  "jq  Conrt  m  make  public  sport 

-\jid  paid  it  last  with — a  %ng! 

Tiie  ^herift.  he  says  an  his  hackney^  phrase), 

•'  T  mr  iccounta  are  over  thne  y^an. 
And  dl  E  '^an  "mare,  the  woman  must  swear 

Tiiat  she  owes  von  ni)  arrears." 
'  And  ^A//f  she  will  do.  moat  readily  too, 

And  :jwallow  a  perjured  oath.) 
*  <rome,  hold  up  your  hand  !  do  as  I  command, 

And  swear — though  ever  so  loth.*' 

She  swallowed  ten  ponn»i,  and  then  looked  around, 

But  gave  no  sign  of  a  swoon ; 
it! he  chuckled  with  glee,  I  could  easily  see, 

At  gaining  her  case  so  soon ; 
While  he,  the  poor  devd  !  was  scarcely  so  civil 

At  being  so  neatly — dime! 
He  swore  at  the  Sheriff,  and  would  have  struck  her  if 

The  "  Bobs"  had'nt  bracelets  thrust  on. 

Xow,  all  my  good  friends,  my  story  thus  ends— 

**  (jro  !  j;et  your  money  when  won ; 
Keep  most  correct  books — but,  trust  not  the  looks 

Of  angel  or  angcFs  son, — 
Xor  let  your  arrears  lie  over  tJiree  years, 

Tlien  trust  to  a  Sheriff  Court ; 
Too  many  can  swear  to  God  I  declare, 

An»l  make  of  an  oath  but  sport ! 

"An  oath !  au  oath !  I  have  an  oath  in  Heaven : 
Shall  I  lav  i^rjun-  uj»on  my  »oul  ? 
N\>  •  wot  for  Yenic* !  '  -M^ri-hnfU  of  Venice. 

•■  NVc  inunt  iK»t  lujikt*  a  t^'arv-crv^w  of  the  law  :  setting  it  up  for  oinls  of  pnrv. 
.iiiil  lot  It  K«vv  oiif  Hhu(<<<.  till  custom  luake  it  their  j«erv:h,  anu  not  their  terror.*' 

K«*i     "  lu  iMiK*  t^v  t\Hl  U^.tuiieti  mor«  mocked  than  feared.  <o  ocr  de«:rv«#. 
I.  .k-lUi  iuiIkuwi.  Iv  vNs'iUAcNv(»ar«  vlv«U,  atid  Libert  v  (>]aclu  jti^ticv  br  th*  Eo>e. 
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"  Hebrew  roots  are  often  found 
To  flourish  most  in  barren  ground."— iTtM^i^rof. 

"  My  tongne  pads  slowly  under  this  new  language, 
And  starts  and  stumbles  at  their  uncouth  phrases. 
They  may  be  great  in  worth  and  weight,  but  hang 
Upon  the  native  glibness  of  my  language, 
like  Saul's  plate  armour  on  the  shepherd's  boy, 
Encumbering,  but  not  arming  him.  — /.  B, 

"  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun  ^  and  be  thus  declined,  Singulariter^ 
naminativot  his.  haee,  hoc,  NominaiivOt  hxg,  hctg,  Ao^/— pray  you,  mark  :  aetii- 
HvOf  hvjtu.  Well,  what  is  your  accusatiye  easel  It  is  qui,  qiuti,  quod;  if  you 
forget  your  quies,  your  qu4xSf  and  your  quodSf  you  must  be  preec-hes.  Go  your 
ways,  and  play ;  go,**— Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 

"What's  a*  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Tour  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools] 
If  honest  nature  made  you  fools, 

What  sairs  your  grammars? 
Ye'd  better  taeu  up  spades  an'  shools, 

Or  knappin'-hammers."— -Bum*. 

rrrvVO  fish  together  through  the  ocean  swam, 
J-     The  one  was  wrinkled  as  Medea's  ram, 
The  other  was  as  plain  as  common  sense, 
(Which,  Fish,  like  Men,  oft  find  their  best  defence) ; 
And,  as  they  jogged  together  through  the  ocean, 
Says  Folly  unto  Sense,  "  It  is  my  notion 
That  this  same  ocean  first  began  to  flow 
And  teem  with  life  five  thousand  years  ago ; 
I've  been  at  College,  and  professors  there 
Can  tell  its  age  and  depth  unto  a  hair ; 
And  I,  myself,  with  '  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
Have  awed  ev'n  Neptune  with  immortal  news, 
I've  spouted  Greek  and  Latin  like  a  whale. 
And  ope'd  the  gates  of  Science  with  my  tail, 
And,  as  for  Art,  I've  searched  her  spacious  halls. 
And  swallowed  every  volume  on  her  stalls ; 
I've  dredged  the  Deep,  from  Greenland  up  to  Cadiz, 
Yea  !  even  more — the  dreaded  lake  of  Hades. 
I've  mastered  Clio's  old  majestic  page, — 
With  Thalia  laughed,  seen  Pelpomene  rage, 
With  Erato,  and  Calliope,  and  Euterpe, 
I've  blown  the  conch  and  sung  in  harmony. 
I've  studied  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee, 
Yea !  gathered  Fossils  in  our  deepest  sea. 
And  classed  them  all  according  to  their  kind. 
With  care  sublime  of  a  discerning  mind. 
There's  nought  within  the  Ocean  but  I  know. 
E'en  teU  when  it  shall  cease  to  ebb  and  flow ; 
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Can  tell,  i'  fkith  I  when  m  ahall  go  when  dead. 

To  join  the  Bngsla  pnn  which  reign  o'eifaead. 

Geology  I  Ye  Gods,  her  fiuthfiil  pege 

Hath  told  the  leerete  of  each  l^gonB  age  I 

Made  Time  diagmge,  and  ope  hia  enTJona  jawa. 

To  tell  the  progress  of  Creation's  hiwa. 

First,  we  baTe  specuneiiB  of  ^tinct  whalea, 

With  neiiber  hmds  nor  bodies,  riba  nor  taUs,— 

^'or  ocean  then  in  &ith  waa  boiling  hot. 

And  tumbled  whales  like  peas  within  a  po^ 

With  ciuato  of  worida,  ana  splintaied  Qt»^ 

Hylaotaiinu,  TatragimoUpu, 

Beieminites,  and  lehthyaliieB, 

Amtnonil's,  CktrvUvm,  and  BiterinitM, 

Echino^entu,  Smtnu,  and  IMlabitta"— 

(Jaw-brenking  names, — which  pedants  tore  so  weQ, 

The  won)!)  they  month,  thongh  meaning  cannot  tell), — 

"  Even  Ji  irry-hones  and  SuMtr-head 

Are  found  in  sandstones — old  and  rad; 

Then  wo  liave  craba  with  neither  claws  not  Bhell; 

Then  routed  lizards  waving  to  the  swell. 

Then  fiah  aro  found  with  embryo  fins  and  tail, 

And  oiiviuua  Nautilus  begin  to  sail; 

Next  canio  ourselves,  the  noblest  work  of  each, — 

Lord  of  the  crab,  the  solen,  and  the  beach  I 

Fron)  Ago  to  Age,  I  can  exactly  trace, 

The  various  wrinkles  on  old  Neptune's  face, 

Can  tell  you  too  when  he  shall  go  to  sleep 

And  close  the  workings  of  the  Mighty  Deep." 

"  But,"  (timidly,  at  length,  remarked  the  other), 

"  Please,  tell  me  this,  my  very  learned  brother, 

How  many  yt:arg  it  takes  to  form  an  Age  I 

How  long  each  took  to  write  your  fossil  page  t 

Who  made  them  alii  and  for  what  purpose  sentl 

And  who  made  us!  and  why  our  lives  are  lentt 

Shall  ice  be  reckoned  fossil  fish  when  dead, 

Perliaps  by  greater  fisli  above  our  head  t" 

"  Oh  !  silly  fool  you  are,"  then  cries  the  other, 

"  You  are  indeed,  a  poor  short-sighted  brother. 

Each  fossil  age  I  know  unto  an  hour, 

Fur  what  they've  lived,  and  whence  our  vondroos  power, 

We  are  Creation's  Lord,  above  them  all. 

For  we  can  swim,  but  lowly  Cancers  crawl. 
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No  greater  beings  live  overhead  than  we, 

We're  Lord  of  Fate  !^ — ^besides  the  boundless  sea." — 

Just  at  this  very  time,  a  hook  with  bait 

Came  slyly  down  and  stopped  his  Lordly  ^  prate, — 

With  greedy  haste  he  clutched  the  baited  hook, 

And  found,  too  late,  that  SeiMe  o'er-matched  his  book, 

The  other  saw  him  dragged  above  his  head. 

Then  calmly  swam,  and  reached  his  homely  bed. 

The  end  of  Learning  is  to  teach  us  Sense, — 

To  know,  and  learn  to  guard  our  littleness. 

"  Ah !"  cried  the  other,  "  had  you  been  less  wise. 

And  thought  you  knew  less  of  the  skies. 

You  might  have  found  your  food  at  home,  like  me. 

On  soft  mollusca,  or  on  galatea ; 

For  none  but  shallow  fools  will  dare  to  boast ! — 

He  knows  the  least,  who  thinks  he  knows  the  most ; 

For  Wisdom  never  was  by  Learning  bought. 

True  Ejiowledge  lies  in  knowing  we  know  nought ! 

"  Here,  the  heart 
May  eive  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head, 
And  Learning  wiser  grows  without  his  books. 
ELnowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place. 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 


Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." — C^voper, 

"  But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise. 
And  I  love  Wisdom  more  than  she  loves  me, 
My  tendency  is  to  philosophise 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree ; 
But  still  the  spouseless  virgin  KnotoUdge  files. 
What  are  we  ?  and  whence  came  we  1  what  shall  be 
Our  ultimate  existence  1  what's  our  present  ] 
Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant." — Byron. 

The  fact  is,  the  only  true  Friend  to  humanity  is  Faith,  calm,  implicit,  and 
unbounded  faith  in  Ood's  poroer  and  loiU  to  carry  us  safely  over  tne  rickety 
bridge  of  Time,  and  land  us  within  the  precincts  of  that  much-desired,  much- 
dreamed  of,  much-caricatured,  but  unknown  bourne,  and  ultimate  resting-place 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  man's  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  true  know- 
ledge is  to  kn&w  ourselves;  and  the  only  sound  Wisdom  is  the  Fearo/Oodf  for 
that  is  indeed  the  fountain-head  of  all  true  wisdom  (or  knowledge  in  any  way 
deserving  the  name  of  such),  and,  if  that  fountain-nead  be  not  pure,  every 
action  of  our  life  is,  more  or  less,  the  mere  emanation  of  a  dirty,  puddled  stream. 

1  "  Man  also  knoweth  not  his  time  :  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  in  an  e*  dl 
net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare  ;  so  are  the  sons  of  m  ui 
nared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it  falleth  suddenly  upon  them."— Eccles.  iz.  12. 
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"  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these  couples  are  coming  to  the 
ark  !  Here  comes  a  pair  of  very  strange  beasts,  which  in  all  tongnes  an  called 
fools.'* — A*  you  Like  It. 

"  God  mode  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a  man.  In  tmth  I  know  it 
is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker." — Merchant  of  Venice, 

"O,  that  I  were  a  fool, 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat."— its  jfou  Like  It. 

**  Th*  Impostor,  sure  of  his  infatuate  prize, 
Had  more  than  once  thrown  off  his  soul's  disguise. 
And  uttered  such  unheay*nly,  monstrous  things, 
As  ey'n  across  the  desperate  wanderings 
Of  a  weak  intellect  whose  lamp  was  out. 
Threw  startling  shadows  of  dismay  and  doubt ** — Lalla  IU)okk. 

*'  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom  that  have  it,  and 
Those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  taients.*' — Shakegteare. 

AH  !  Willie  lad,  you  should  have  better  known 
Religion's  sigh  from  hypocritic  groan ; 
You  should  have  paused,  when  Banker,  Lawyer  skill 
Baith  were  plied  to  make  you  sign  yon  wilL 
You  might  have  guessed  that  when  the  Lawyer  ^  prayed. 
And  close  beside  your  chair  ho  lingering  stayed, 
Encouraged  by  the  Banker's  Janus  face, 
Twas  no  for  you  tliey  ran  sae  close  a  race. 
How  gently,  too,  the  Trapper  stroked  your  side, 
Then  looked  aboon,  wi*  saint-like  Peter's  pride 
When  pulling  out  yon  lang  four-sheeted  will — 
Then  kindly  kissed  you  with  a  Judas'  skilL 
Ah,  Willie,  Willie,  blinded  you  were  there 
To  take  for  mastiffs  such  a  woltish  pair ; 
It's  no  for  nought  when  swooping  gleds  are  whistling, 
Xor  yet  when  cats  their  backs  and  tails  are  bristling. 
It  8  no  for  nought  when  Law)-ers  howl  and  pray. 
And  Bankers  greet  to  sign  your  wills  away ; 
It's  no  for  nought  wiien  rich  men  court  the  poor, 
Xor  sighing  libertines  appear  demure ; 
It's  no  for  nought  when  knaves  grip  hard  the  Bible, 
And  canting  hypi^rites  talk  loud  of  liWL 
For  wlwt  did  Judas  kiss  our  Lord  of  old?  — 
But  for  the  damning  power  and  lust  of  gold  ! 
I  **  Jesus  Mi'M«  Wi>p  unto  vv^u.  y«  lawyers !  for  ye  lade  men  with  bardcBs 


Luke  xi.    *'  Brother  go«lh  to  law  with  br»:her.    Why  do  you'not  rmtbar  take 
wrong  \   Why  do  jwk  mol  ratbar  staffer  ywanelvfss  to  be  defnuded  P— I  Cte.  tl 
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Avhat,  think  yon,  Willie  made  them  pray  so  often  % 
^Was  it  your  heart  as  weel  as  hrain  to  soften  % 
Xo  melt  it  down  wi'  mock  revival  tears, 
Sy  playing  on  your  silly,  vacant  fears  1 
Or,  was  it  each  to  grab  a  thousand  pound, 
£re  aqtuL  vitce  laid  you  'neath  the  ground  1 
"Well  did  each  bou,  and  say  "  Just  as  you  please ;" 
The  one  was  well  named  7V*ajt>,  the  other  Squeeze  / 
X)id  you  no  see  them  wink  wi'  fox-like  skill, 
Syne  grasp  your  hand  to  make  you  sign  yon  will ; 
Poor  Willie,  how  you  stared,  when  in  your  nieve 
They  squeezed  the  pen,  when  laughing  in  their  sleeve ; 
And  when  they  felt  your  hand,  which  aspen  shook, 
And  spied  your  stupid,  vacant,  bedlam  look,      n 
How  quickly  then  they  vanished  through  the  door, 
With  stifled  laugh  to  hide  their  smothered  roar; 
Poor  light  Willie  !  wi'  what  a  wildered  air 
Ton  viewed  the  exit  of  yon  able  pair ! 
Just  like  the  sparrow  in  the  hairy  noose ; 
Tast  by  the  leg,  which  struggles  to  get  loose — 
Poor  thing!  wi'  gaping  mouth  you  tried  in  vain 
To  break  the  spell  which  bound  you  like  a  chain. 
You  fluttered  for  a  while,  then  panting  lay, 
Half  dreaming  sense  and  toill  were  baith  away. 
And,  as  you  gaped  wi'  a  bewildered  stare, 
Your  trim  but  vacant  brother  entered  there  ; 
He  helped  you  up,  but,  as  he  helped,  he  fell — 
(The  weakest  of  the  two,  'twere  hard  to  tell). 
At  last,  with  many  coughs  and  owlish  stares, 
With  only  sense  to  know  the  cash  was  their's ; 
John,  with  the  sweeping  of  a  Writer's  skill. 
Deemed  Willie  wrong  in  having  signed  his  will. 
Poor  youths ! — the  two  had  little  laill  to  lose — 
But  God's  own  sacred  fools — none  dare  abuse  ! 
Next  week,  nor  vain,  this  plotted  will  was  known. 
For  Willie's  trustees  forced  it  to  be  shown ; 
And  then,  in  faith,  the  damning  proof  was  seen 
That  'mid  loud  prayer  the  villain  coils  between. 
A  truth,  alas  I  but  often  known  too  late, 
Keligion's  cloak  is  oft  the  devil's  bait ! 
Demanded  was  the  will,  and  made  to  burn, 
As  if  to  shadow  forth  its  framers'  turn. 
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Fast  from  each  face  Eeligion's  mask  was  torn. 

And  tardy  Justice  points  with  honest  scorn  ; 

The  Free  Kirk  session  had  to  hrand  the  pair, 

TVith  just  rehuke  for  mingling  gold  with  prayer. 

Beware  of  him  who  constant  prates  of  God, 

He'll  pray  and  cheat  you  with  a  Judas*  nod ; 

He  will  preside  with  glee  at  drinking  balls. 

And  next  night  pray  in  your  teetotal  halls. 

That  Man  is  worst  who  seems  most  good, 

And  meets  you  in  the  smiling,  praying  mood ; 

£ut,  at  the  last,  if  there  is  Hell  for  any, 

Twill  be  for  him  who  prays,  to  rob  a  zany  ! 

And  now,  my  friends,  from  this  dark  deed  beware — 

You  sign  no  Wills,  nor  Bills,  through  cant  or  prayer. 

The  foregoing  sketch  just  tends  to  prove  that  there  are  too  many  who  prer 
upon  inankin<l  **like  the  sanctimonious  pirate  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten 
commandments,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table." — Shakespeare, 

"The  adder  is  not  the  less  deadly  that  he  creeps  under  a  stone." — Sir  W,  SeolL 

"  0,  would  the  deed  were  good, 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  HelL" — Shaietpeare, 


A  FEW  GOOD  WORDS. 

Commend  no  man  to  his  face  ;  censure  no  man  behind  his  back. 
Think  nothing  impossible  which  others  have  done. 

Be  careful  not  to  fall  into  sin  :  being  fallen,  not  to  lie  in  it 

Be  slow  in  believing  ill  of  any  one,  slower  in  speaking  of  it 
He  who  entertains  thee  with  another's  faults,  will  entertain 
others  with  thine. 

1\o  covetous  of  nothing,  but  of  doing  good. 

We  may  not  expect  a"  good  old  age  will  succeed  a  riotous  youth. 

Let  not  tlie  olmite  of  anything  make  thee  condemn  the  thing. 

Do  not  defer  the  doing  of  that  which  must  be  done. 

1^0  nothing  against  thy  word,  and  let  thy  word  be  regulated 

by  iiod  8  Won!. 
'  I^fako  the  Wor\l  of  God  the  role,  and  God  Himself  the  pattern, 

of  all  thy  actions. 

If  man  ntistake  thee,  comfort  thyself  that  God  doth  not 
>'ot  to  do  as  thou  sayest  is  to  unsay  thy  religion  by  thy  deeds. 
Ho  that  opprewoth  the  poor  reproacheUi  his  Maker. 
To  wijh  thyself  erw  upon  Earth  is  to  wish  thyself  out  of 

//c-'IIYN. 


PUT  NOT  TOUR  TRUST  IN  MAN. 

"  You'll  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me, 
Ye'U  find  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye : 
For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 

Ev'n  when  your  end's  attained  ; 
And  a'  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 

Where  ev'ry  nerve  is  strained. 

"  m  no  say  men  are  villains  a' ; 

The  real,  harden'd  ¥ricked, 
Wha  hae  nae  check  but  human  law, 

Are  to  a  few  restricked ; 
But,  och,  mankind  are  unco  weak, 

An*  little  to  be  trusted ; 
If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake, 

It's  rarely  right  adjusted."— jBunw. 

**  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put  ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide  ;  keep  the  doors 
of  thy  mouth  from  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom.  For  the  son  difihonoureth  the 
father,  the  daughter  nseth  up  against  her  mother,  the  daushter-in-law  against 
her  mother-in-law  ;  a  man's  enemies  are  the  men  of  his  own  houi^e." — Micah  vii. 
These  words  are  also  copied  into  the  New  Testament,  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  by  the  writers  of  His  Gospel. 

PUT  not  your  trust  in  Man,  my  boy, 
Put  not  your  trust  in  Man ; 
His  tongue  you'll  find  a  false  decoy 

To  cheat  you  if  he  can. 
His  speech  is  but  a  veil,  to  hide 

The  deepness  of  his  heart ; 
It  covers  envy,  hate,  and  pride, 
And  hollow,  selfish  art. 

While  hailing  every  man  a  friend. 

To  think  him  so  be  slow ; 
Or,  like  the  viper,  in  the  end 

You'll  find  you've  nursed  a  foe. 
Your  only  friend,  my  boy,  is  God, 

Then  put  your  trust  in  Him ; 
If  sterling  habits  bear  your  load, 

Like  Elisha's^  axe  you'll  swim. 

>  "  So  he  (Elisha)  went  with  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Jordan,  they  cut 
down  wood,  but  as  one  was  felling  a  beam  the  axe-head  fell  into  the  water, 
and  he  cried  and  said.  Alas,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed.  And  the  man  of 
(iod  said«  Where  fell  iti  and  he  showed  him  the  place,  and  he  cut  down  a  stick 
and  cast  it  in  thither,  uid  the  iron  did  swim." — 2  Kings  vi.  4. 
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Ay,  awim  1  in  tpito  of  friand  or  tot. 

In  apito  of  wind  or  vftTe ; 
Then  tniit  jonr  Ood  whsn'or  jon  go, 

For  He  alona  can  aaTai 
Let  no  miiginngs  link  that  fhith, 

But  bear  jonr  head  erect. 
For  all  the  world  dare  nerer  acathe 
Your  aonl — if  Ha  protect  I 
■■  Ltt  tmth  rule  jont  to^ro*— roDMnlMr  lU*  la  tbart,  JodcBBt  ii  dmH 
—Sir  \V.  SeoU. 

AIM  nmember  tUt  "FttHnra  Ujt  nans  for  mmIs."     A&d  BjnM  • 
IruW  that— 

"  AH,  «b«  lift  !■»•«. 
Cominniis  wltk  fMllnn  wain,  aad  pro^ada  Ugk, 
But  tliM  atrip*  ow  OlariaaH  U  Oalr  hiH, 


PERSEVFKANCE  AND  LEARNINO. 

/,  Scott. 
"  Von  nia  on  the  Cathedral 

WhoH  turret!  meet  the  Aj— 
Remember  the  foDndatioiu 

That  in  the  earth  and  darlcneu  11a  ; 
For  wen  not  thew  foundations 

Bo  dftrkly  roeting  there, 
Yoa  towern  up  could  never  noar 
So  pniuiUj  ID  the  air." — Fnm  He  Otrman, 

Tbrbb,  see  yon  student  at  hU  book, — 

Poor,  but  Grm,  in  garret  nook, 

Hia  early  years  'mid  Toil  and  Care — 

With  scanty  cash  and  scanty  fare. 

But  ForseveTance  won  at  last, 

And  pampered  rivals  stood  aghast — 

Forced  to  own,  with  shame  and  yearning. 

That  lioi/al  road  there's  none  in  Learning  ! 

Some  things  may  be  seized  at  once, 

And  others  bought  with  gold, 

But  Fame  and  Learning  tell  the  dunce 

That  they  are  for  the  bold  I 

And  I  onco  heard  a  worthj  old  gentleman  ebaerrfi,  when  ipeaUng  of  the 
iDniptnooa  palacea  of  modem  |{EDtry,  that  "  money  could  do  mnch  with  stone 
and  mortar,  but,  thank  Heaven,  then  was  do  Bnch  thiag  aa  awldMly  boildiliK 

up  an  avenue  o(  oaluj"  a  very  good  alniUa, 


Olf  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FEMALE  FAN-TAlIi 

PIGEON, 

WHICH  WAS  KILLED  BY  A  CAT. 

"  At  each  end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
Stationed  .the  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  perpetual  symbol, 
Scenes  of  endless  cooing,  and  endless  contention  of  rivals." 

**  Evangeline f'  LongfeHo\o^ 

POOE  little  Fan,  and  art  thou  gone  ? 
So  gentle  and  so  fair, 
And  left  thy  callow  young  alone, 
Unto  a  Father's  care. 

So  quiet  on  the  ground  you  ran, 

And  proudly  shook  your  head, 
Until  it  backward  reached  your  fan, 

And  toppled  o'er  like  lead. 

With  stealthy  step,  and  snake-like  eyes, 

The  tiny  tiger  sped. 
Till,  like  a  living  dart  she  flies. 

And  strikes  her  victim  dead. 

With  claws  as  sharp  as  Avarice, 

And  fangs,  like  Envy,  keen. 
She  clutched  as  hard  as  indulged  Vice, 

And  bore  you  from  the  green. 

Ko  cry  escaped  your  little  bill, 

To  tell  your  cruel  fate ; 
But,  crushed  like  Worth  by  brazen  Skill, 

Or  Love  by  jealous  Hate. 

Your  trembling  mate  in  terror,  sees, 

Your  lovely  plumage  torn. 
And  scattered,  as  the  wintry  breeze. 

Makes  leafy  branches  shorn. 

In  vain  he  coos  with  wonted  love. 

Within  his  lonely  cot ; 
Ah  !  never  more  yon  "  gentle  dove  " 

Will  fly  to  that  loved  spot ! 


I 
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Day  after  day  he  cooed  alone. 

Bat  still  her  yoang  he  fed ; 
And  wistful  eyed  the  hlood-etained  bone^ 

And  pinions  of  the  dead. 

Xo  fair  one  wooed  him  from  his  carei 

To  rear  his  tender  young ; 
To  Man  he  lived  a  pattern  rare. 

To  shun  the  wanton's  tongue. 

Successful  was  his  care  at  last. 

For  beautiful  they  grew ; 
They  almost  wooed  him  from  the  past. 

As  by  his  side  they  flew. 

To  aid  their  struggling  flight  his  aim. 
And  warn  from  Dangei^s  snare, 

And  youthful  wildness  gently  tame, 
Was  still  his  silent  care. 

Alas,  from  birds  Man  still  may  see 

Both  Constancy  and  Love — 
Yea !  study  Wisdom  from  the  bee, 

And  Virtue  from  the  dove. 

A  iua]«  fun-tail  pigeon  wtt  left  with  two  fine  young  ones  about  a  fortnight 
\'ld.  which  he  assidaoaity  and  carefully  brought  up,  and  was  unusually  jealous 
not  to  allow  any  other  bird  to  interfere  with  them. 


SELFADVANCEMENT. 

For  self-advancement, — AppHcaiiorif  is 
The  best  rule  out  of  three — 

The  next,  Determination,  is  I 
The  last  is  K.  K.  G. 


THE  COUNCIL  BOARD. 

"Now  there  was  found  in  it,  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom 
delivered  the  city  ;  yet  no  man  rememhered  that  same  poor  man.  Then  said  I, 
Wisdom  is  better  than  strength:  nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is 
despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard." — Ecclesiastes  ix.  15. 

"  Tell  men  of  h^h  condition, 

That  rule  affairs  of  state, 

Their  purpose  is  ambition, 

Their  practice  only  hate. 

And  if  they  once  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie." 

Fnm  the  ''Lie,''  Sir  Walter  Haleiyh. 

BUKGH  Cooncillora — wi'  their  votes, 
Are,  at  the  best,  like  bullerin'  stots ; 
The  only  thing  they  mind's  their  groats, 

Or  simmer  tour — 
Deil  nor  your  Burgh  sinks  or  floats — 

If  they  get  pow'r ! 

They'll  come  within  their  Town-Ha'  there, — 
Like  houlets,  syne  at  ithers,  stare,^ 
Until  the  farce  begins  wi'  prayer. 

Then  minutes  read ; 
But  weel  sic  lessons  they  micht  spare — 

They're  conn'd  wi'  speed  I 

Like  speldens  spread  alang  the  shore, 
A*  's  cut  an'  dry  the  nicht  afore ; 
Ilk  gets  his  brief,  an'  cons  it  o'er, 

For  fear  o*  flaw, — 
A*  would  be  settled  out-o'-door. 

But  for  the  law. 

The  curtain's  up,  the  scene's  a  Ha' ; 
The  Town-Clerk  rules  them  ane  an'  a' ; 
The  Provost  apes  lago's  jaw — 

An'  then  sits  doun ; 
Yon  snick-drawin'  tyke,  sae  rede  in  law, 

Begins  to  croon. 

1  To  see  fhem  sitting  at  the  council  table,  any  person  would  take  them  for 
Men,  they  look  so  like  the  Lords  of  CreiiUon. 
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He  unsays  what  he  said  before, 
like  topple  James  the  Fifth  o'  jore ; 
Syne,  like  a  weasel,  £nie  the  door — 

He  snoovee  alang ; 
Or,  like  a  tinkler  on  the  splore, 

He  swears  right's  wrang. 

Ton  fiery  body's  crabbit  face. 

Who  canna  keep  his  donp  at  peace, — 

Aye  looks  as  gin  he  had  the  ace 

Or  Jack  o'  trump ; 
An'  swears,  the  ocean  in  its  race 

Ower  earth  will  jump ; 

Unless  you  tie  auld  Neptune  up 

Wi*  pennies  wrung  frae  builders'  grup, 

He'll  cover  a'  like  seasoned  tup, — 

Baith  sand  an'  stane, — 
Then  0  !  for  mercy,  spare  the  whup, 

Leave  beach  alane ! 

Then  ane  stands  up  and  mak's  a  motion, 
Wi'  face  as  sour's  a  purgin'  potion. 
An'  gapes  as  he  would  drink  the  ocean 

To  save  a  flea, — 
An'  rowtes  about  his  drainage  notion, 

An'  whare  to  p 

He  swears,  unless  you've  water-closets,^ 
To  jump  in  til,  like  cocks  at  grosets, 
You'll  ne'er  be  free  o*  Doctor's  possets 

To  bleach  your  maws ; 
But,  gin  you've  these,  e'en  Death  may  close  its 

Toothless  jaws! 

£*en  byres  an'  stables  must  be  drained. 
Or  else  the  doups  o'  Cattle  chained ; 
Dame  Earth  nae  mair  is  to  be  trained 

To  yield  her  crap ; 


^  Scripture  says,  **Thou  shalt  hare  a  paddle  npoa  thj  weapon  ;  anditfthaU 
be,  wheu  thou  wilt  ease  thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and  shah  tun 
back  auil  cover  that  which  conieth  from  thee." — Dent.  xziiL  13. 

Jtsddo,  the  capital  of  Japan,  the  second  larger  city  of  the  world,  stfll  follows 
the  e.\aiuple  of  Scripture  bv  proper  surface-cleaning  without  the  nae  ofa  W.C., 
thocM  uuden^round  Quntes  o^  disease  ;  indeed,  this  system  of  draiuwc  is  beoo 
to  be  questioned  by  sanitary  reformers  in  tihe  large  cities  on  the  Continent. 
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Wha  spreads  on  muck  is  to  be  brained, 

For  gien  her  sap. 

Anither  rowtes  'bout  Mathematics, 
An'  nndertaks  to  teach  lunatics 
The  glorious  worth  o'  Hydrostatics 

For  ochre  springs ; 
An'  lifting  Toads  up  to  the  attics — 

But  feet  or  wings  ! 

Then  stands  the  Solomon  o'  the  whole, 
Wha'  common  sense  could  ne'er  control ; 
A  compass — but  without  a  pole — 

No  twice  alike ; 
Unstable  as  a  new-speaned  foal, 

Or  dry-stane  dyke, 

Nae  mortal  can  tell  what  he  means ; 
He  seems  as  glowrin*  aye  for  preens 
Within  a  stibble  field  o'  beans. 

Or  rick  o*  hay ; 
Or  swingin'  up  an'  doun — like  weans 

Engaged  at  play. 

He  tries  to  steer  a  double  course, 
Arid  ride  the  winnin*  hobby  horse ; 
He'll  speak  on  ae  side  wi'  sic  force. 

They  think  he's  terce ; 
But  faith  !  he  seems  to  tak  remorse. 

He  votes  reverse ! 

But  aye,  at  last,  this  game's  fand  out. 
An'  hangs  exposed  like  hippin'  clout ; 
For  richt's  aye  richt — without  a  dou't, 

Heav'n  wills  it  sae. 
Then  gang  straught  up,  an'  never  lout 

For  freend  or  fae ! 

Toun  Clerks  an'  Factors  play  their  part. 
An'  mak  the  public  pay  the  smart, — 
While  robbin'  her  o'  half  her  heart 

For  private  loon ; 
Their^a^ewcic*  aye  prove  the  dart 

That  pierce  th'  Toun  ; 


TBff  COamUL  BOAMD. 


The;  aun  Hirbaia  Qod  aa'  Mkmmom; 
The  pnUie  Iom  rioUi  through  gMnmoi^ 
Until  she  Um  like  ■tnndad  —*■■"". 

Heart  aa:  o*  itaifak 
Withont  M  feithfif-iKiiided  DauoB 

ToMTehalifbt 

Their  inconw  flowi  in  like  e  epeta ; 
Thej  nil  tltia  men  bnoenee  bo'e  gwefc— 
An'  /Aof,  b«c«aia  bia  big  aatate 

LiM  neiit  the  Bnigh,—  \ 
The/ll  gat  the  Tom^s  land  aim  aa  hia, 

Tlitottgha orK 

The  TVj  loon  wha  cloaed  thair  road 
Wtu  Toted  on  their  Cooncil  bniad — 
Upon  theii  backa  to  heap  f  on  load, — 

The  diainage  tax; 
How  con  dc  lonn  be  richt,  bf  Q         1 

When  thus  it  acta. 

Across  the  stream,  he  clapp'd,  beside, ' 
A  damned  dam  dyke,  out-owre  the  tide, 
As  if  he  copied  Cannte's  pride — 

To  stop  the  sea : 
But,  haud  jaxa  wheesht,  a  wee  whOe  bide, 

Yon  deed  he'll  dree  1 

To  Bay  that  yoangsters,  in  their  boats, 
Dauma  sail  whara  ocean  floats  I 
Nor  (laddies  gang  wi'  prattlin'  tots, 

fieside  its  banks ! 
Jutst  tells  that  they  hae  brains  like  goats 

An'  1^  like  bnnks  I 

Anither  cuif, — a  farmer  chiel, — 
Because  he's  rowth  o'  lands  an'  biel, 
Thinks  he  con  clap  the  very  deil 

Along  "  the  braes," 
To  gar  the  "  eubt"  o'  puir  folk  sqneal. 

Syne  grab  their  claes. 

Guid  faith  1  a  higher  Pow'r  than  he 
Hath  left  a  road  'twixt  land  an'  eea ; 
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Whare  "  cu6«"  will  trot, — when  he  shall  dee — 

Wi'  gleesome  mirth^ 
An'  lauch  when  pride  o'  purse  shall  flee 

Below  the  earth ! 

Unless  you  can  be  bocht  an'  sold 

like  base  Iscariot  of  old, — 

Or  weighed  into  the  scales  wi'  gold, 

Ne'er  Cooncil  ihere^ 
They'll  set  you  doun  as  but  a  scold, 

An'  deil-haet  mair. 

Is't  freedom  that  you  stand  up  for? 
Or  richt  to  walk  alang  the  shore  % 
Or,  keep  the  bobbies  at  your  door — 

An'  near  enough  % 
They'll  cough  you  down,  or  seem  to  snore, 

Wi'  damned  rebuff ! 

If  you'll  no  sell,  you're  sure  to  stink, 
An'  get  a  name  as  black  as  ink, 
For  e'en  the  servile  press  can  wink, 

An'  knock  you  doun  ; 
Thank  God  !  Hia  broadsheet  disna  blink. 

For  gold,  or  crown ; 

But,  tak's  the  carlies  out^o'-thraw, — 
An'  nails  their  pride  as  dead's  a  maw ; 
-^fae  wealth  nor  pow'r  can  hide  a  flaw, 

Nor  gild  a  crime 
Frae  ZTi'm,  whase  pen's  Eternal  law. 

An'  book, — is,  Time  ! 

He  bauds  his  Cooncil  in  the  skies. 
An'  winna  be  misled  by  lies — 
But  rich  and  puir,  baith  equal  tries, 

An'  writes  down  facts. 
Through  subterfuge,  He  clearly  spies, 

An'  weighs  ilks'  acts. 

An'  when  their  brief  bit  day  is  past, — 
An'  murky  midnicht  comes  at  last, — 
Before  they  sleep,  they'll  feel  the  blast 

O'  conscious  sin. 
An'  dree  that  Hell's  approachin'  fast, 

An'  bums  within. 
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^«3t>  bix  llie  TotUL 

Phtw  aiikltf  :a0  Toon  id  bLick  as  ink, 

t^ttt  p«Bip&I«ei  tvaai  gaioit  dirt  and  drink. 
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Until  they  fairly  roused  the  bink — 

Wi'  fear  o'  death ; 
Syne  brunt  the  drones  wi'  brumstane  stink 

To  stap  their  breath. 

They've  made  the  deed  of  Bell  a  curse, 
His  School  has  made  the  puir  folk  worse, — 
It  swallowed  up  their  Burgh  nurse — 

Within  its  maw ; 
Tis  only  folk  wi'  weel-fill'd  purse 

They'll  learn  ava. 

They  built  a  Toun  Ha'  by  auhseription^ 

An'  "  Bell  Fund  "  herriet  past  redemption, — 

To  buy  its  site  wi'  little  gumption. 

Crushed  in  a  corner — 
As  if  it  were  a  treacle  puncheon, 

Or  Bailie's  pirner. 

Lord !  it  was  clean  !  first  to  8uh8cril)€^ 
To  buy  the  gowks  owre  wi'  a  bribe, — 
While  leering  stood  ilk  pauky  scribe 

An'  wealthy  chiel, — 
Wha  whispered  "  faith  we'll  purge  the  tribe 

Wi'  drainage  peel ! " 

It  sairs  them  richt ! — to  hand  their  gabs, 
Like  wizened,  worthless,  witless  drabs  I — 
While  Doctors  held  their  slee  confabs 

Ahint  the  screen, 
To  rob  the  puir  folk  0'  their  scabs  ^ 

Before  their  een. 

They  grudge  woo,  when  they  pay  their  tax, 
An'  gie  their  purse-strings  mony  a  rax, 
An'  swear  they've  surely  been  owre  lax 

To  gulp  yon  peel ; 
Jist  touch  their  pouch,  'tis  sure  to  vex. 

An'  gar  them  squeel. 

But,  mony  ane  thinks  a'thing  fine. 
While  youthfu'  simmers  pleasant  shine. 
But,  when  auld  age,  an'  winter,  tine 

Their  scanty  purse, 
Tis  then  they  feel  the  loss,  an'  whine 

Their  feckless  curse ! 

1  %,€,,  sixpences. 
S 
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THE  SHUT  TIP  ROAD. 

The  subject  of  tliif  skeAch  wm  *  fine  jraUie  footptth  round  liv  tlie  ITfiiiiew 
Burn.  The  writer  reooQeote  one  Akf  wtlklng  on  it  with  hit  ehUdm  when  tlM 
present  feaar  helped  them  over  the  dyke  (whkh  had  raoentlx  heen  crediedjL 
Haying  he  was  glad  to  tee  him  oome  that  way  to  preeerfo  anoh  tn  exoaUoit 
pablic  road ;  but,  no  iooner  did  he  heoome  the  fenar  of  the  wdj^ictokt  piece  of 
)^ound,  than  he  did  ererything  in  hie  power— not  only  to  atcm  the  road,  hnl 
actually  erected  a  dam-dyke  aoroae  the  tidal  utream  to  allow  nim  to  get  thn 
benefit  of  a  saw-mill  driven  by  the  water  power,  thai  not  only  itopniMr  thn 
right  of  way  along  the  road,  but  also  stopping  the  right  of  way  on  the  ndal  aaa^ 
—a  deed  which  Victoria  herself  oould  not  do  without  an  Act  of  ParilanwnL 
Shame  fall  on  the  memoTy  of  the  public  representattTes  who  permit  inch  illegal 
and  pernicious  encroachmanti  on  public  r^htsl 

TON  bonnj  load  aboon  the  bridge, 
Which  wound  aroond  the  bumie's  ridge. 
Is  now  ploughed  up,  cloee  to  the  edge, 

Debarrin'a  a\ 
And  owie  the  path's  a  high  beech  hedge, 

As  thick's  a  wa'. 

The  very  loon  that  maist  cried  out, 
And  tell't  lis  no  to  gang  aboot, 
As  it  was  ours  withoot  a  doot, 

For  young  and  auld, — 
A  curse  upon  his  supple  snoot ! 

He's  closed  the  fauld. 

Xae  sooner  did  he  feu  it  up, 
Than,  like  a  useless  fumblin'  tup, 
Wha  has  nae  pleasure  in  the  grup 

0'  bonny  ewe. 
He  used  his  power  like  cadger's  whup, 

And  sawed  it  through. 

A  minstrel's  ban  fa'  on  the  carle  1 
Wha  would  destroy  this  bonny  warl'. 
And  public  freedom  thus  would  nirl 

As  sma's  his  heart ; 
May  nae  young  blinkers  round  him  skirl 

Nor  tak  his  part  I 

May  toothache  and  rheumatic  pains 
Hack  his  frame  wi'  constant  granes. 
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And  Envy  keep  his  sowl  in  chains, 

Wha  steals  a  richt ! — 

And  frae  the  public  t-ears  the  reins 

Wi'  brazen  micht 

And  when  his  youth  is  passed  and  gane^ 
May  auld  age  never  come  its  lane ; 
£ut^  wi'  each  succeeding  pain 

DeiJ^  hap  on  mair, 
Until  he  canna  staund  his  lane — 

Knocked  doon  wi'  care. 

Puir  public  you  hae  few  to  help  ! 
But  ilka  knave  to  gie  a  skelp, 
Till  bit  by  bit  each  monied  whelp 

Sucks  like  a  leech ; — 
Till  noo  you  scarce  daur  gather  kelp 

Upon  the  beach. 

The  very  sand  they  would  debar, 
And  God's  intended  bounty  mar, 
Wha  air,  moon,  sun,  sea,  sand,  and  star, 

Gie*8  free  to  a' ! — 
And  yet  they'll  seek  you  in  a  war 

To  prap  their  Ha' ! 

Puir  Hieland  bodies  up  the  glens 

Are  turned  adrift  like  roopit  hens. 

Or  thrown  owreboard  like  worthless  pens. 

The  decks  to  clear — 
To  mak  mair  room  for  foxes'  dens 

Ajid  haunts  for  deer. 

There's  no  ae  shielan  noo  for  ten, 
Whaur  rose  our  buirdly  Hielandmen. 
I  wish  I  had  a  sharper  pen 

To  jag  their  a- 


AVha  would  o'  Scotland  mak  a  fen, 

Her  hills  a  hearse. 

Again — may  pains  baith  day  and  nicht 
Aye  torture  them  wha  use  their  micht 
To  rob  puir  Scotchmen  0'  their  richt 

To  glens  and  roads  \ 
And  brimstane  deevils  get  the  sicht. 

And  heap  on  loads ! 


THINGS  MADE  FOR  SHOW. 

*'  I  never  thought 
That  they  would  share." 
"  Not  think  they'd  share  !**  qaoth  Hodge,  with  wondering  eyea. 

And  roice  not  much  nnlike  an  Indian  yell, 
"What  were  they  made  for  theni  yon  dog!"  he  cries, 
*'Made!"  quoth  the  fellow,  with  a  smile— "to  seUf " 

Th4  Countryman  and  Rawr  3d 

THOSE  flimsj  goods,  so  well  got  up  for  show. 
On  such,  no  housewife  would  her  cash  bestow ; 
Like  lovely  Venus  made  of  sculptured  art, 
They  neither  love  nor  pleasure  can  impart, 
Though  fair  she  seems,  with  cheeks  like  roses  blown. 
Her  lips  are  ice,  her  limbs  but  rounded  stone ; 
And  when  you  fain  that  she  would  sing  or  play, 
The  form  you  clasp  is  monumental  clay  : 
So  all  these  articles  of  splendid  show, 
Just  take  them  home,  and  they  will  prove  your  woe. 
That  sofa  there,  so  polished,  rich,  and  gay, 
Instead  of  hair,  is  stuffed  with  meadow  hay : 
Those  chairs  so  neat,  provokingly  entire, 
One  month  in  use,  the  second, — in  the  fire ! 
The  joints,  which  seem  so  close,  and  firm,  and  strong, 
On  leaning  back,  commence  their  creaking  song ; 
And  if  you  will  persist,  nor  warning  heed. 
Like  gallows  trap,  you'll  tumble  down  with  speed. 
Until  your  back  you  measure  on  the  floor. 
And  set  the  board,  like  Torick's,  in  a  roar : 
These  wanlrobe  panneU,  like  those  at  the  bar, 
The  heat,  like  questions,  set  their  frames  ajar ; 
Or  if  too  stubbornly  by  glue  held  down, 
Slick !  goes  a  rent — you  might  insert  a  crown ; 
Those  drawers^  which  seem  to  rival  oysters,  close — 
Just  pull  them  out,  you  might  shove  in  your  toes ; 
But  then  to  push  them  in,  they  jerk  from  side  to  side, 
Like  well-formed  Miss  who  shakes  her  tail  with  pride. 
That  cabinet,  so  richly  carved  and  strong. 
Like  cuckoo's  song,  it  won't  detain  you  long ; 
And  all  those  articles  so  new  and  cheap 
You'll  soon  find  out  that  they're  not  wheat  you  reap. 
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Xat  chaff  and  tares,  which  eharpers  vend  for  food^ 

liVith  auction  cant,  and  brazen  hardihood ; 

And  while  you  think  you  have  great  bargains  bought, 

The  rogues  in  secret  chuckle  at  the  thought, — 

But  well  you're  served . — ^for  fools  alone  would  strive 

To  rob  the  labours  of  the  busy  hive, 

And  knock  down  goods  below  their  honest  price, 

And  use  poor  tradesmen  just  as  gamblers  dice ; 

And  screw  them  down,  and  meanly  cut  and  carve — 

Quite  cold  or  heedless  though  the  workman  starve ; 

And  when  you  dream  of  open  bidding  there 

The  auctioneer  has  tools  to  raise  his  ware, — 

Yes !  while  your  blood  with  competition  rise, 

An  unseen  lever's  rising 't  to  the  skies. 

Until  you  find  in  looking  o'er  your  stuff. 

You  think  such  goods  have  surely  brought  enough, — 

The  cry  is  cheap!  the  bidding,  cheaper  still ! 

And  fools  hoodwinked,  while  sharpers  gain  their  will ; 

But  yet,  be  sure,  a  curse  at  last  will  rend ! — 

Who  injures  all/  to  gain  a  selfish  end. 


A  PASSING  THOUGHT. 

"While  gliding  o'er  life's  troubled  stream, 
The  hopes  of  Boyhood  cheer  us  on, — 
But  sobered  Manhood  proves  the  dream. 
Of  many  a  sun  that  never  shone ! 

In  trusting  man,  Youth  scarce  can  tell 
The  upright  from  the  subtle  knave. 
Till  worldly  Wisdom  breaks  the  spell, 
As  Canute,  fools — beside  yon  wave  ! 

The  truest  hope  that  Time  can  give. 
Is  hope  of  Life  beyond  the  grave : — 
And  Man's  Chief  End  should  be  to  live 
In  fear  of  God,  that  He  may  save. 

Heaven,  our  Aim, — just  God,  our  guide, 
Our  motto  and  our  trust  should  be — 
Faith, — Hope, — and  Charity  our  pride — 
Three  emblems  of  Eternity ! 
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"  Behold  that  wU>&  I  kns  Ma :  ttbnMdudMMdrfbraMtoirtBdto 
drink,  ud  to  entoy  tba  good  of  all  UtUbonrthrthgUluthudMthsamll 
the  d>ri  of  bU  Urs,  wUdi  Ooi  givrth  Urn ;  to  It  la  fat*  poftks."— AM.  r.  U. 

'■  Then  I  comtneDdtd  ntttfa,  bM>ui  &  mu  bath  bo  btttw  tUtg  andw  the 
mm,  Uian  to  mt,  uid  to  driak,  and  to  ba  mmj."—Itid.  *iiL  U. 

" On*  mui  among  athoMand  La**  irtmad;  bot  awwuBaMMf  all  thoaa 
have  I  not  found."— ^Nrf.  vU.  SS. 


A&EERBY  Uuong,  yon  tnuUej  crowd  : — 
Mid  allows,  *nd  sUIls,  and  Uoghter  loutl. 
And  swing-boaU,  with  their  joTial  lieight, 
And  merry-go-Toiinds  at  whirling  rato. 

How  jocand  awella  the  chetirful  uir ! 

As  Jock  anil  Jen  reels  through  tho  fair — 

A  Lammas  Fair  ! — and  fuU  of  glee, 

A  day  of  fun  and  revelry  ! 

With  lightsome  heart  and  happy  face 

They  hail  its  welcome  yearly  race. 

I'or  once,  at  leaat,  is  care  thrown  by, 

Or  anxious,  but  for  sunny  sky ; 

And  now,  in  truth,  they  learn  to  pray, 

And  beg  from  Heav'n  a  cloudless  day. 

Who,  oft,  as  if  to  please  their  ciy, 

Lends  what  they  want,  a  cheerfal  sky  ; 

But  yet,  amid  this  buay  hum, 

Of  trade,  and  love,  and  drink  in  some, 

^lethinks  I  hear  a  dismal  wail 

Like  eliipwreck'd  cry  above  the  gale; 

Or  is  it  just  a  louder  cry 

Of  ballad-singer  howling  by, 

Loud  vending  forth  bis  smutty  wares, 

The  fitting  rants  for  crowded  fairat — 

But  hark  I  dare  I  believe  mine  ear? 

For  loud  our  Saviour'^  name  I  hear 

Howl'd  from  off  a  form  or  chair, 

And  mid  the  din  GotTa  holy  prayer! 
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II. 

If  e'er  that  name  was  ta'en  in  vain^ 

And  left  a  solemn  mocking  stain, 

Twas  here,  before  that  motley  crowd. 

Mid  Bongs^  and  jestSf  and  curses  loud ! 

By  black  coats  who  would  make  a  trade, 

And  of  religion,  mere  tirade. 

Oh  !  for  one  moment  of  that  lash 

Which  scourged  the  fools  who  were  so  rash. 

As  dared  to  mingle  trade  with  prayers^ 

And  from  the  temple  dashed  their  wares ; 

To  mix  up  Truth  with  hawker's  sample 

Is  laying  waste  the  Lord's  example  ! — 

Since  they  will  to  the  market  go 

And  mingle  prayer  with  vulgar  show, 

And  make  the  kirk  and  market  one! 

A  solemn  cloak  for  open  fun  ; 

And  interfere  in  one  day's  sport, 

While  they  each  day  can  drink  their  port ; 

It  would  be  just^  and  mere  Fair-play, 

That  kirk-doors  should  be  wide  all  day, 

And  let  the  market  throng  appear 

To  hear  their  prayer  and  drink  their  beer ! — 

Or  make  their  pews  and  aisles  a  place 

Eor  useful  trade  and  gaudy  lace. 

III. 

According  to  the  wisest  man, 
There  is  a  tim^  for  ev'ry  plan  ; 
But  thus  to  preach  eternal  lore 
Is  making  it  a  perfect  bore  ! — 
As  here,  in  common  market  tlirong, 
Mid  vulgar  jest  and  ribbald  song — 
A  casting  pearls  before  the  swine, 
With  neither  proper  grace  nor  time — 
Religion  hanging  up  to  dry, 
A  laughing-stock  to  passers  by. 
Who  soon  doth  spy  the  weak  intent. 
Which  makes  the  had  more  impudent ; — 
Just  like  the  crow  which  perches  o'er 
The  bogle  which  it  fear'd  before. 
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IV. 

Another  churchman,  free^  'tis  said. 
Had  worn  the  Bible  thread  bj  thread. 
And  having  nothing  else  to  do 
Did  preach  a  sermon,  number  two. 
Against  all  those  who  went  to  balls. 
Or  tended  fairs  or  sweetie-stalls. 
The  Ferry  Knave  and  Falconer 
First  hoods  his  hawk,  then  winks  at  her. 
Or  lets  her  fly  at  Kitty  Wrens 
And  Leuchai^s  bantam  cocks  and  hens. 
Of  course  the  great  can  have  their  sport, 
Their  chami)agne  wine  as  well  as  port^ 
Can  dance  their  fill  in  splendid  halls. 
The  yoor  alone  shall  not  have  balls. 


V. 

The  aiV,  if  not  the  eroHs  come. 

Of  sixteen,  seventeen's  dismal  glum, 

Just  like  the  crab — divines  are  now. 

In  creeping  backward,  like  the  sow — 

Especially  those  deem'd  bo  free/ 

Would  shackle  mental  liberty. 

And  crawl  once  more  back  to  that  time 

When  poets  had  to  write  their  rhyme 

And  break  the  sluice  that  dammed  the  flood 

Of  common  sense's  honest  blood  ! 

The  foregoing  piece  of  rhyme  was  written  in  August  1861,  in  consequence  of 
several  so-called  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  some  would-be  pious  Layers,  azid  an 
embryo  M.P.  so  far  forgetting  themselves  as  to  try,  by  preaching  and  praying: 
and  singing  psalms  on  a  Lammas  Market  day,  to  evangelize  the  motley  and 
merry  crowd  of  human  beings  assembled  that  day.  It  was  written  haamy  in 
the  forenoon — printed  and  circulated,— and  so  far  helped  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
foolish  and  unseemlv  breaking  of  Solomon's  golden  rule,— that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  for  everything  under  the  sun. 


THE 
DEVIL  KILLED  BY  ENLIGHTEUMBNT. 


._it  ont  with  him.    And  I  heanl  a  louil  voice  sayiug  in  heaven. 

Now  U  coiM  Mlfktion,  and  straugth,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  Uoil,  and  the 
powtr  of  HiiChiiBt'  (Troth):  "for  tJiocc^nBeroroiir  brethren  ia  cast  down, 
irtldteeUidthemberonourOaddayuidiiiaht.  Therefore  rejoice,  yaheareDB, 
Md  ja  that  dwell  In  them.    Woe  to  the  iDhAbiten  of  the  earth  and  of  the  « - ' 


IP. 


IiM  pit  aid  a  great  d _. 

Alfoa,  that  old  lerpent,  which  ia  the   Devil,  and  Sxtitn,  and  bound  bini  > 

'^ ■" h,  and  coit  him  into  the  bottomlew  pit,  anil  Khiit  him  up,  and  eet 

n,  that  he  ihoulil  deceive  the  nations  no  mon."^Jiiil,  xx. 


'Alaal  I  scarcely  know  wlat  it  ia. 
And  jet  I  fear  It— fear,  I  know  not  wliat !" 

'And  i,  who  know  all  tilings,  fear  nothing  ;— 
8m  I  what  is  troe  knowledge." — Byron. 

'  I  lay  there  U  no  darkneaa  but  Ignorance,  in  which 

Thon  art  more  puzzled  tlian  Uie  H^jitians  in  tlii-ii 

I' I  HT,  tUa  honae  ii  dark  as  Ignorance,  tliougb  Ignorance  wei 

Rdl  l" MokHiim 


"And  ha  otdained  hi 
Us  ealvaa  which  he  hai 

"  The  great  CresWr  to  revere 
_  Mmt  sure  become  the  crentun!— 
arearhing  cant/u 

Yet  ne'er  with  wits  profane  to  range 

fie  complacenre  extended  ; 
Ad  Atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 

For  Deity  ottendeiL 
"  Wlien  ranting  round  in  Pleasure's  ring 

Religion  may  be  blinded. 
Or  if  she  gie  a  random  atiog 

It  may  lie  little  minded  ; 
But  when  on  life  we're  teiiipeat^riven, 

A  Conscience  hut  a  canker, 
A  correspondence  Hied  wi'  Heaven 

la  aure  a  noble  anchor." — Bitmt. 

\  1  /  HAT  a  dream  I  dreaint !  what  a  dream  of  dread  1 
VV     Yet  I  firm  believe  it  true  ; 
I  dreamt  that  old  Satan  at  last  waa  dead, — 
Pierced  by  Enlightenment  through. 
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I  dream?  :ha:  I  groped  down  the  aisles  of  Hell, 

Afrer  possiiii:  thron^rh  Eildon's^  cave, 
Wher*?  the  tien-is  quaff  hIt3od  from  the  Murderer's  well. 

Which  babbies  frim  Abel's  grave, — 

The  t'jontain  of  Hell's  red  wave. 


I  Aocrplmj:  :>>  an  oM  I^^dpL  there  liT««l  on  the  Borders  a  jolly  horw-coiipe 
iiAaiie«i  Cac-.cie  Dick.  Otw  n:ooalKht  ni^ht,  when  ndixiff  over  Bowden  Ifooi 
oa  the  M^\.  >i>ie  of  the  EU*i'>a  Hills — the  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer* 
pp^rhecie;}— wi:*a  a  p'air  of  h^nes  he  met  a  ii*enerabIe-looking  man,  who  bon^ 
the  *tiones  izni  arran;:e«l  to  bar  more  whenever  he  choso  to  bring  them.  Did 
bp.^a^t  horscs  rvr<ea:edly.  and  always  got  his  moner,  but  complained  of  dr, 
Imnriiaf  beinx  anlujky.  and  propoM>\l  to  tro  and  ^t  ludf  a  mntchkin.  "  Yoi 
m^y  jTO  to  my  .iwellLnj-pUce.  if  you  will/'  said  the  stranger;  "but  if  yxra  los 
eooraire  at  what  you  >ve  there  you  will  rae  it  all  your  life."  Dick  Uughed 
ali^htoi.  sei.-iireti  his  horse,  and  folio we«i  the  strancer  up  a  narrow  footpat 
wfaiioh  Ie<i  up  to  the  EiMon  Hills.  He  was  somewhat  startled,  however,  t 
o>>«erre  hw  i-^on-lu-rtor  eater  the  hill-side  by  a  deep  passage  or  cavern,  of  whid 
though  well  aoi|aaiDteil  with  the  place,  he  had  never  seen  before.  '*  You  may  stii 
rvtnm."  said  hi^^  >r^;<ie.  I>>:king  ominously  back.  But  Dick  scorned  to  i^ow  tb 
wMte  feathrr,  <*t  on  they  went.  They  entered  a  verj*  long  range  of  stables— i 
every  «ta!I  ^t.^xl  a  ci->al-r'!ack  horse,  by  every  horse  stood  a  knieht  in  coal-blac 
armoar.  with  a  <iniwn  swopi  in  bis  h^d — but  all  was  silent  and  still,  hoof  an 
I'jr  *».  A*  if  they  hail  been  cut  out  of  marble  :  a  great  number  of  torches  lent 
j:l'>3niy  I'l-stre  to  the  hall.  They  arrived  at  the  upper  end,  where  a  sword  an 
a  horn  liy  on  an  antique  table.  **  He  that  shall  sound  that  horn  and  draw  tha 
swopI.  *  sii.i  the  stranger,  who  now  intimateii  that  he  was  the  famous  Thomas  c 
HersiWonne.  *'  >hall,  if  his  heart  fail  him  not,  be  king  over  all  broad  Britaiz 
So  spcak:»  th«  tonjrue  that  cannot  lie.  But  it  all  depends  on  courage,  and  mnc 
on  your  taking  tht-  swonl  or  the  horn  first.**  Dick  was  disposed  to  take  tb 
bword,  but  his  boll  spirit  was  cowed  by  the  supernatural  terrors  of  tiie  hal 
and  thought  if  he  unshtrathed  the  sword  first  it  might  be  construed  into  defiancf 
He  took  the  bugle  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  blew  a  feeble  note,  but  lou 
enough  to  prodn<?e  a  terrible  answer.  Thunder  rolled  in  stunning  peals  throng 
the  immense  hall — horses  an<i  men  started  into  life.  The  steeds  snortec 
stampe<l.  and  champed  their  bits,  and  tossed  their  heads  ;  the  warriors  sprang  t 
their  feet,  clasheil  their  armour,  and  brandished  their  swords.  Dick  s  tent 
was  extreme  at  seeing  the  whole  array,  which  had  so  lately  been  silent  as  th 
grave,  all  in  to.  uproar  and  about  to  rush  on  him.  He  dropped  the  hom,  an 
made  a  weak  attempt  to  seize  the  enchanted  sword,  but  a  voice  pronounce 
aloud  the  mvsterious  words  :— 

'*  Woe  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  bom, 
Who  did  not  draw  the  sword  before  he  blew  the  horn.** 

At  the  same  time,  a  whirlwind  of  irresistible  fury  howled  through  the  Ion 
hall,  and  l»ore  the  unfortunate  horse-jockey  clear  out  of  the  mouth  of  Mt 
cavern,  and  hurled  him  over  a  steep  bank  of  loose  stones,  where  the  shepherd 
found  him  next  morning,  with  just  breath  enough  to  tell  his  fearful  taie,  an 
then  expiretl.  This  legend  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  £nglaiH 
The  scene  is  sometimes  laid  in  the  Highlands,  sometimes  in  the  deep  coal  mine 
of  Northuml^rland  and  Cumberland,  which  run  far  beneath  the  ocean.  It  ; 
vain  to  ask  what  was  t)te  origin  of  the  tradition.  The  choice  between  the  hoi 
and  the  sword  may  perhaps  include  as  a  moral  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  awake 
Danger  Wfore  we  have  arms  in  our  hands  to  resist  it  But,  with  regard  to  tl 
progress  of  Truth,  it  is  little  matter  whether  swords  are  taken  or  boms  blon 
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Methought  that  the  black  steeds  neighed  as  I  passed, 

Aj8  they  stood  in  their  ebon  stalls, 
Their  dark  riders  sprang — expecting  the  blast 

'From  the  horn  of  Eildon  halls. 
I  dreamt  that  I  reached  the  abode  of  the  damned, 

Where  the  burning  ocean  laves  ; 
Where  a  world  in  torture  by  Sin  was  crammed, 

And  shrieked  in  its  boiling  waves, — 

In  their  dreadful  living  graves  ! 

Wild  Bigotry  shone  through  each  burning  eyo. 

Like  stars  through  the  murky  night ; 
They  glared  on  each  other — but  dared  not  die 

i^or  sleep,  for  Torture  and  Fright 
I  dreamt,  too,  that  Satan,  with  pride  elate. 

Sat,  drunk,  on  his  blazing  throne. 
Laughing  with  glee  at  the  horrible  fate 

Of  a  world  in  Hell  thus  thrown ! — 

And  Creation's  God  overthrown. 

Like  Mahomraed's  coffin,  he  sat  midway. 

His  sceptre  resting  on  nought ; 
0*er  a  lake,  void  of  shores,  he  held  his  sway. 

With  a  brain  as  void  of  Thought. 
A  babe  howled  there  in  " Original  sin" 

With  a  savage  who  knew  no  law. 
Till  the  Maker  of  all  heard  the  horrible  diu, 

Cried,  "  Son,  there  must  be  a  flaw  !  ^ — 

A  rent  in  Creation's  law. 


first, — whether  rams'  homs  or  bra«.s.    It  is  certain  to  cleave  its  way  to  Success, 
and  triumph  in  the  end.     Though,  as  Adelaide  Proctor  sensibly  says : — 

"  First,  upon  his  path,  stood  Ignorance, 

Hideous  in  Ids  brutal  might. 
Hard  the  blows  and  long  the  battle 

Ere  the  monster  took  to  flight. 
Then  with  light  and  fearless  spirit, 

Prejudice  he  dared  to  brave, 
Hunting  back  the  lying  craven 

To  her  black  sulphureous  cave." 

1  It  seems  to  me  that  those  rigid  religionists  or  bigots,  who  ascribe  so  much 
power  to  Satan,  forget  that  the  "  Good,"  "Just,"  and  benevolent  God  is  every- 
where,— even  in  Hell ;  and  He  would  neither  be  good,  merciful,  nor  just  to  His 
fallible  creatures  if  a  few  brief  years  of  folly  and  sin,  in  Time,  should  expose 
them  to  an  Eternity  of  dreadful  cruelty,  torture,  and  damnation,  the  sport  of  a 
laughing  fiend,  not  near  so  innocent  as  tne  poor  creatures  He  was  tormenting.  Ah ! 
let  us  beware  of  IleU  upon  Earth  t    We  may  well  say  with  Isaiah,  "  their  agree- 


i 
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Go  down  !  take  Scriptore  and  Sense  into  Hell, 
Where  Falsehood  cronchea  on  Fear ; 

The  Cross  take — My  weapon — and  break  the  spell. 
Which  chains  each  damned  Sool  there  V* 


ment  with  Hell  will  not  stanil ; "  and  Je-^iu  tellj  va  in  John  xriL,  "  WMle  I  w 
with  them  in  the  worlii  I  kept  them  in  Thj  name,  and  none  of  them  is  lost  bat 
the  Mon  of  Perditinn."  Ami  the  Almijirhtj  Spirit  of  Goodness  and  Truth  Him- 
self nay  A  in  Scripture,'' Although  in  HelL  yet  ^hall  I  find  them  f  or,  as  Amos  iz. 
anil  2  savs,  '"though  they  dig  into  Hell,  th«^nce  shall  mine  hand  take  them. — 
thouji^h  they  climb  up  to  Heaven,  thence  will  I  brina:  them  down."  And  the  13th 
<:hapterof  St.  Mark  makes  even  Christ  uy,  **  Of  that  day  and  that  hoar  knoweth 
no  man :  no,  not  the  an^^la  which  are  in  Heaven.  MUher  the  Son,  bat  the  Father." 
But,  no  doubt,  as  Chri:»t,  —the  Spirit  of  Truth  cast  out  devils  when  He  was  apon 
f'arth.  He  nhall  ca.4t  them  out  of  Hell  when  the  new  world  is  created,  in  spite  of 
bifi^ot  Orthotiozy  '  —  Because  He  healeii  and  did  girad  on  the  Sabbath  day. — tlM 
Jews  said  of  Him,  "  This  man  U  not  of  God,  because  He  keepeth  not  the  sabbath 
«lay,  we  know  that  God  spake  unto  Moses  ;  but  as  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not 
from  whence  He  is."— St.  John  iz.  And  regarding  the  tiend-like  cruelty  of 
t^jrtnring  children  throughout  eternity,  for  what  is odled  "Original  Sin," or  the 
un^xrli^f  of  navage.H  who  ocver  heard  of  the  Bible,  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Rr>mans,  ver>'  sensibly  says,  "Where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  trans- 
grexwion  ;**  also,  "  I  ha<l  not  known  lust,  ezcept  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
f-ovet ; "  he  alto  say.%  "Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you.  for  ye  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,"  anil  he  ver}'  forcibly  and  truly  tells  the  whole  human 
rar:e  that  "  There  is  iione  thai  unnlersiandethy  there  is  none  that  aeeketh  after 
Crod,  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one !  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  Glory  of  CiixL"  And  fallible,  but  repentant  David,  —through  sad  experience, 
descril>es  "  the  blessedness  of  thom*  unto  whom  Go<l  imputeth  righteousness 
without  works,"  saying  "Blessed  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and 
whose  sins  are  covere<l,  nlessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  mil  not  impute  sin,** 
And  yet,  canting  )>igotry  would  send  humanity  wholesale  into  Hell !  But  there  is 
no  sanction  in  Sacred  Scripture,— if  taken  in  its  great,  broad,  true  sense,  for  these 
narrow  sectarian,  bigoted  views,  so  ignorantlv  held  up  to  humanity  in  Confes- 
sions of  Faitli,— of  Cree<ls,  and  as  expressed  in  the  Shorter  Catec^iism.  God 
distinctly  says  that  He  has  "no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that 
all  slioufd  come  unto  Him  and  live,"  which  is  a  direct  and  true  contradiction 
tliat  **AU  Af unkind  by  the  fall  lost  communion  with  God,"  and  Bums  forcibly 
says  it  would  be 

"  Sma*  pleasure  even  to  a  de'il 
To  hear  puir  damned  bodies  squeel." 

No  wond«T  thot  David  said  to  God,  when  tempted  by  Satan  to  number  the 
cliildren  of  Israel,  "  I  am  in  a  great  strait,  let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the 
lx)nl,  for  x^ery  ifrrat  are  llis  mercies^  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man,** 
And  Job  says,  "  In  (Jiida  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath 
of  all  mankind,"  and  "When  a  few  years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way 
whence  1  shall  not  return."  Then  ne  gravely  asks,  "What  is  man,  tiiat  he 
should  Im)  clean?  and  he  which  is  )>om  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be 
righteous  1"  Indeed,  the  ancient  Jews  had  a  far  more  Christian-like  and 
charitable  view  of  the  ways  of  God  to  frail  humanity  than  is  shadowed  forth 
by  the  flames  of  Hell.— and  the  stupendous.— God-lfke  power  of  the  Devil,  as 
contended  for  by  the  spiritually-blindeil  anu  priest-fed  oigot !— illustrated  by 
the  scapegoat  of  Scripture,  which  says  that  "  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  bandit 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  ail  the  iniquities  qf  tke 
childrm^  qflMrael,  sjid  all  their  transgressions,  in  all  their  sins,  putting  them 
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Truth  seizes  the  Cross, — then  the  horn  He  blew, — 

Such  a  blast  so  loud  and  long, 
That  down  to  the  bottomless  pit  it  flew, 

And  startled  the  fiend-like  throng ! — 

For  they  knew  their  reign  was  wrong. 

I  dreamt  that  the  Truth  marched  down  into  Hell^ 

Confronting  the  Father  of  Lies, — 
The  weapon  of  God  its  Mission  knew  well. 

Ere  it  left  its  native  skies. 
And,  with  Truth  went  Faith,  and  Charity  too. 

To  heal  the  spirits  of  all ; 
When  the  Stronghold  of  Woe  in  splinters  flew, — 

Which  was  built  on  Adam's  fall, 
*  And  so  long  had  been  Life's  gall.^ 

Each  black  phantom  leapt  on  his  coal-black  steed, 

The  Devil  to  Earth  he  sprang ; 
But  the  Truth  still  marched  with  courage  and  speed, 

And  louder  His  trumpet  rang  ! 
And  then  as  He  fought  His  way  through  each  cave, 

Triumphant  He  loud  did  sing, — 
"  My  Father  through  Me  hath  conquered  the  Grave, 

And  Priesthood's  usurping  King, — 

Extracting  from  Death  its  sting ! " 

As  the  fiends  rushed  forth — a  cowardly  brood 

They  seemed  in  the  light  of  Day  ; 
The  Spirit  of  Lies  and  Atheism  stood 

But  a  moment,  then  slunk  away. 
As  old  Darkness  flies  from  the  Glorious  Sun, 

Vice  quails  beneath  Virtue's  eye  ; 


tipon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man 
into  the  wilderness.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  unto 
m  land  not  inhabited."  This  is  a  far  more  likely  metaphor, — more  like  the  ways 
of  a  good,  merciful  Ood,  than  that  He  should  relinquish  His  power  and  hand 
over  His  creatures  to  be  tormented  for  ever  in  the  greater  Satanic  kingdom  of 
Hell, — contrary  to  Scripture  and  Truth.  Even  Jesus  Himself  said,  *'  If  any 
mia  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not ;  for  I  came  not  to  Judffe 
tha  world,  mU  to  save  t/.'*— St.  John  xii. 


It 


^  Byron  makes  Manfred  say : — 

Clouds  rise  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphureous, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Where  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Heaped  wi&  the  damned  like  pebbles,  I  am  giddy.'* 
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As  the  prowling  wolf  from  the  fire  must  run. 
So  Falsehood  from  Truth  must  fly, — 
Though  Satan  were  standing  by. 

Education  swept  the  infernal  halls^ 

And  blew  out  the  fire  of  Hell ; 
While,  groping  in  darkness.  Ignorance  falls 

And  sinks  in  Truth's  deep  well. 
Enlightenment's  sun  then  shone  with  a  blaze, 

As  the  sable  phantoms  fled ; 
Humanity's  failings  the  only  haze 

That  clouded  the  Christian's  head, — 

When  the  Priesthood's  King  was  dead. 

But,  as  Education  swept  through  each  hall, 

And  blew  out  those  tires  of  HeU, 
I  feared  that  the  power  of  Truth  might  fall, 

Struck  down  by  the  Florentine's  spell.^ 
I  dreamt  that  a  voice  wailed  loud,  as  it  passed, 

Then  died  away  like  the  wind, 
"  Th'  Inscription  o'er  Hell 's  erased  now,  at  last, 

For  I  now  leave  Hope  behind  ! " — 

So,  Truth, — Lies  never  can  bind. 

Yes !  once,  only  once,  I  feared  as  He  went, 

From  the  Fit  He'd  ne'er  return  ; 
For  I  dreamt  that  the  words  the  Florentine  sent. 

On  its  portals  still  did  bum. 
But,  hearing  that  Hope  had  conquered  at  last. 

All  fear  then  vanished  away. 
For  I  dreamt  that  the  wail  of  this  echoing  blast 

Was  the  knell  of  Satan's  sway, 

And  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  ! 

As  the  Truth  marched  over  each  smouldering  hall, 
Where  Ignorance  once  held  sway, 

^  Alludinj;^  to  the  great  poem,  the  IXvina  Commedia  of  the  immortal 
Florentine  poet  Dante,  in  which  poem  is  introduced  the  idea  that  over  tiie 
portals  of  Hell  are  written,  that  whoever  enters  this  horrible  figaratiTe  abode 
of  punishment  "leaves  all  hope  behind."  After  Satan  has  been  disposed  of,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  priestcraft  will  not  be  able  to  "  set  the  Ark  of  God  on  a  ne# 
cart,"  as  expressed  in  2  Samuel  vi.  8,  in  spite  of  the  true  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
who  says,  **  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be  multiplied  and  iuqreased  in  the 
land,  in  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  neither  shall  it  come  into  mind,  neither  shall  they 
remember  it,  neither  shall  that  be  done  any  more." 
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He  picked  up  the  apple  which  made  Adam  fall, 

And  in  anger  threw  it  away  I 
As  lean  Superstition  He  kicked  aside, 

There,  a  serpent's  head  He  found, 
Whose  teeth  was  yet  clenched  on  Priestcraft  and  Pride, 

With  Cant  and  Prejudice  bound, — 

While  Bigotry,  dead,  lay  round. 

But  Satan  himself,  from  his  doomed  abode. 

Escaped  on  the  back  of  Wrong ; 
For,  though  driven  from  Hell,  stUl  on  Earth  he  rode, 

Though  he  knew  'twas  not  for  long.^ 
With  a  Creed  for  spur,  and  a  Lie  for  rein. 

Truth  and  Sense  he  hoped  to  slay  ; — 
At  least,  on  the  ridge  of  a  Elirk,  to  regain 

A  part  of  his  former  sway, — 

For  he  hoped  in  its  pew  to  pray  I 

Yes !  ere  he  escaped  from  his  ruined  cell. 

To  assume  the  cowl  of  the  priest, 
He  vowed  he  would  poison  Man's  Soul  ere  he  fell. 

Or  preach  in  his  Kirks  ^  at  letist. 
As  famished  Erisichthon  *  craved  for  food. 

Revenge  in  his  mind  held  sway  ; 
For  he  hoped  'gainst  God  to  make  his  point  good, 

For  daring  in  Hell  to  pray, — 

Which  he  heard  as  he  fled  away. 

Through  his  watch-dog's  eyes,  now  Liberty  spoke, 

As  Cerberus  howled  close  by  ; 
He,  too,  saw  the  Truth,  and  his  chain  he  broke, 

And  tried  to  regain  the  sky. 

•  **The  Devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth 
that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."— John  zii.  And  now,  thank  God,  that  time  is 
jnat  about  expired. 

•  *•  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  the  pastors  feed  themselves  and  feed  not  My 
flock.  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  My  vineyard,  they  have  trodden  My  por- 
tion under  foot,  they  have  made  My  pleasant  place  a  desolate  wilderness." — 
Jeremiah.  "  The  priest  and  the  propnet  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they 
•ra  flwallowed  up  of  wine." — Isaiah.  "Were  they  ashamed  when  they  ha<l 
eommitted  abomination  1  nay,  they  were  not  at  all  ashamed,  neither  coula  they 
bliish."^^eremiah.  But  Jesus  even  more  truly  says,  ''Other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  there  shaU  be  Ont  fold 
and  Om  Shepherd.*' 

•  According  to  Heathen  mythology, — Erisichthon  was  the  Tearer  up  of  the 
Earth, — the  son  of  Triopas, — who  cut  down  trees  in  a  srove  sacred  to  Demeter, 
Sat  which  he  was  punished  by  the  Goddess  with  fearful  hunger. 
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*'  Back !  back  to  the  lake,"  the  Devil  loud  roaied, 

''  Back  and  watch  my  fallen  throne ! 
If  both  leave  at  once,  then  the  damned  shall  ford 

And  cross  by  the  Levite's  stone, — 

Where  I  gave  you  Cant  for  a  bone." 

Then  down, — with  a  crash,  he  hurled  him  again ! 

And  ordered  Cerberus  back ; — 
Vesuvius  rose,  as  he  flung  the  chain. 

Which  to  this  day  bears  the  track. 
But,  alas  !  ere  the  dog  slunk  back  into  Hell, 

The  inmates  had  crossed  the  ford  ; 
The  lake  was  now  cold,  he  hissed  as  he  fell, 

Extinguished  by  God's  true  Word, — 

While  Satan  thought  power  restored. 

But,  though  driven  from  Home,  to  Eome  he  went. 

And  sought  out  his  friend  the  Pope  ; 
But,  alas  !  his  keys  were  rusty  and  bent 

By  curst  Common  Sense  at  Sinope. 
Yet, — with  Bigotry's  cloak, — by  Sin  wrapped  round, — 

He  snatched  as  he  fled  away, — 
And  the  shattered  spear  of  Prejudice  found — 

God's  ^  Truth  he  still  hoped  to  slay. 

If  not  to  regain  his  sway. 

^  '*  Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand, 
Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  Thy  grace  impart. 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay, 
If  I  am  wrong,  Oh  !  teach  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way ! 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  faults  I  see, 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.'*— Pope's  Universal  Prayer, 

This  is  true,— and  doubtless,  God  will  have  at  least  as  much  mercy  on  poor 
Humanity  as  man  would  have  upon  Him.  Paul  truly  say?.  '*God  bath 
concluded  aU  in  unbelief,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all.  Oh  I  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qod  !  how  unsearch- 
able are  His  judgments,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out."  But  Priesthood  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  the  greatest  barrier  to  Truth,  and  the  selfish  clog  before  the 
wheels  of  Progress,  therefore,  however  lame  the  means,  my  intention  is  sincere, 
to  assistf  not  to  hurt  the  cause  of  true  Religion  and  reverence  of  ^e  Deity. 
The  popular  idea  of  Satan  and  his  Kingdom  of  Hell,  would  make  him  a  srreater 
Being  than  God.  In  2  Thess.  Paul  truly  says,  "  Let  no  man  deceive  yon  oy  any 
means :  for  that  day  shall  not  eome,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and 
that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  oppoeeth  axul  ex- 
alteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God.  or  that  is  wor^ippod ;  so  that  be, 
as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  hime^  tiiit  he  »  God. 
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£e  searched  all  the  Churches  of  Europe  in  vain, 

But  no  signs  of  Truth  found  there  ; 
Se  was  almost  tempted  to  think  He  was  slain, 

So  hollowly  sounded  their  prayer, 
hypocrisy  came  fmd  sat  in  their  pews, 

And  Pride  strutted  up  their  aisles, 
Sly  Selfishness  slept^  or  thought  on  the  news, 

While  Cunning  sat  thinking  on  wiles. 

With  Kiches,  all  dimpled  with  smiles. 

Se  once  saw  the  Truth  peep  in,  and  it  smiled. 

On  its  way  with  a  book  to  the  tide  ; 
So  simple  it  looked,  the  fiend  was  beguiled, 

He  expected  Pomp  or  Pride. 
As  the  Jews  in  Judea,  the  Saviour  passed 

In  proud  formality  by. 
Believing  that  nothing  but  Eites  and  East 

Could  please  the  Jehovah's  eye, — 

Though  they  knew  not  the  reason  why. 

Proud  Rome  he  searched  first,  dull  Holland  in  vain, 

But  fouud  not  the  Christian's  trail ; 
Then  gay  France  he  tried,  next  Jesuit  Spain, 

But  stUl  he  was  doomed  to  fail. 
Then  next  in  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  crossed 

To  search  through  the  proud  New  World, 
Where  he  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  old  Brown's  ghost 

Who  died  with  Truth's  banner  unfurled, — 

Like  an  Oak  by  Lightning  gnirled. 

He  searched  both  sides  of  the  famed  Potomac, 

And  peered  through  their  Senate  halls ; 
But  neither  the  Truth,  nor  even  its  track. 

Was  found  where  the  Yankee  bawls. 
''Aha!"  cried  tlie  fiend,  and  he  laughed  outright, 

"  Sincerity's  dead  and  gone  ; 
Since  Truth  is  not  here,  with  its  dreaded  light, 

I'll  mount  on  its  vacant  throne, — 

From  Earth  I  see  it  has  flown  ! 

**  Where  Slavery  thrives,  I  need  not  have  sailed. 
Expecting  the  Christian  here  ; 
My  own  Institution  never  yet  failed 
To  blast  the  Truth  in  the  ear." 

T 
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But  a  mail-ship  came  o'er  the  heaving  wave, 

Which,  th'  free  Press  of  Britain  bore. 
And  wafted  his  freedom  aloft,  for  the  slave 

Which  shall  yet  triumphant  soar, — 

Though  steeped  in  a  Nation's  gore  1 

''  What!  what!"  cried  the  Ghoul,  and  quivered  with  rage, 
*'  Does  the  germ  of  Truth  spring  there  % 
Shall  God,  on  that  island,  dare  to  engage 

In  war  with  mere  Cant  and  Prayer  1 " — 
With  Sankey  and  Moody's^  Eevival  flash. 

He  flew  to  old  Britain's  shore ; 
But  soon  he  had  cause  to  own  he  was  rash. 

As  the  first  encounter  bore, — 

For  he  never  was  beat  before. 

The  guns  of  the  Press,  and  the  sword  of  Sense, 

Soon  pierced  Superstition's  heart ; — 
The  shield  of  Enlightenment  proving  the  fence 

Which  warded  Bigotry's  dart. 
Strong  Science  and  Knowledge,  in  sacred  mail. 

Stood  quietly  smiling  on. 
Well  knowing  that  Truth,  it  never  shall  fail 

To  triumph,  till  Eeason  has  won  ! — 

And  Prejudice  dead  and  gone. 

Ah  !  weary  and  worn,  he  staggered  and  fell. 

Begging  of  Truth  for  a  breath ; — 
I  dreamt  that  he  cried  for  his  dead  dog  in  Hell, 

To  put  him  to  instant  death. 
For, — broken  his  weapons — his  armour  torn — 

His  Life's  blood  oozing  away, — 
So  much  was  his  prestige  of  Fear  now  shorn. 

That  children  around  did  play, — 

Nay, — ^laughed  on  the  Sabbath  day  ! 

Hypocrisy  passed,  and  she  prayed  as  she  walked, 

Pretending  to  tread  in  Fear  ; 
She  sly  looked  around,  then  rapidly  stalked, 

To  raise  up  her  Master  dear. 

t  Two  American  teachers  of  BeviN'alism,  who  came  to  Britain  anned  with 
far  more  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God  regarding  a  future  world  than  eHhcr 
Jesus  or  St.  PauL 
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She  gave  him  a  drink  from  her  secret  flask, 

For  the  help  of  her  ill-got  gold  ; 
For  the  rained  maid,  and  the  prostitute's  mask, 

And  the  wine  which  made  her  bold, — 

O'er  the  Yirtae— to  Sin  she  sold ! 

But,  just  at  this  time,  Enlightenment  passed, 

Ann  in  arm  with  Knowledge  true ; 
Then  down  went  his  head — though  his  teeth  he  gnashed  1 — 

And  up  to  her  feet  she  flew ; 
She  curtsied, — but  scowled  on  Enlightenment  then, — 

Who  calmly  smiled  at  the  pair. 
And  quietly  said,  "  He'll  not  live  again, 

No  longer  he'll  need  your  care, — 

So  do  not  resume  your  prayer." 

As  lowly  he  lay,  to  linger  and  die. 

Fast!  in  flocks  rich  Priesthood  hied. 
They  saw  with  despair,  they  passed  with  a  sigh. 

When  their  worshipped  leader  died, — 

"Starvation!  or  Work!"  they  criei 
And  now,  since  he's  gone,  and  Bigotry  dead. 

Tread  fearless  in  Truth's  Arm  road  ; 
Enlighten  your  souls  with  Knowledge  instead. 

And  pray  for  strength  to  Our  God 

To  be  able  to  bear  Life's  load. 

Many  failings — like  Devils — can  trouble  frail  man, — 

Just  see  how  they  entered  swine ;  ^ 
More  ignorant  were,  the  faster  they  ran. 

And  plunged  in  their  ocean  of  brine. 

»  "There  was  a  gotxl  way  off  from  them  an  herd  of  many  swine  feeding.  So 
the  denU  besought  Jesns,  sa>in^,  If  Thou  cast  us  out,  suffer  us  to  go  away  into 
the  herd  of  swine.  And  He  said  unto  them,  60.  And  when  they  were  come 
out,  they  went  into  the  herd  of  swine :  and,  behold,  the  whole  heitl  of  swine  '* 
(Ignorance)  "ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  perished  in  the 
waters.*' — St.  Matt.  viii.  Marks  says  there  were  "two  thousand  swine."  Head 
literally,  this  uncalled  for  destruction  of  the  swine,  was  not  only  a  gratuitous 

Jiiece  of  cruelty  to  the  dumb  animals,  but  contrary  to  the  just  and  immutable 
aws  of  God,  and  could  do  no  possible  g:ood  to  any  one.  But,  if  the  words  many 
nwine,  represent  Ignorance,  Prejudice,  Bigotry,  Superstition,  Vice,  Falsehood,  and 
many  other  principles, — the  adverse  of  Grood,  into  which  the  evil  principle, — the 
Devil  or  SaUui,  finus  but  too  easv  access,  then  the  metaphor  is  plain, — as  plain  as 
the  expression  in  the  previous  chapter,  viz.,  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  htfore  swin^,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  That  Ignorance  and  Bigotry  is  meant 
here  is  a  plain  and  telling  Truth.  For,  to  speak  of  enlightened  Spiritual 
Knowledge  to  superstitious  Ignorance. — on  a  matter  of  such  momentous  import- 
ance as  the  spirit  of  true  reZt^ioitf  feeling, —is  indeed  casting  jtearU  be/ore  nnne. 


exl:ghtexme.\  7. 


A  Z^'rl  siijli.  iv-ril  in  uie  Drurikiird'd  brain, 
Xrxt\  uwr  in  his  ;zairb  of  bine  ; 

A  Sasin  ▼ill  t'.'Ilow  Credalitjs  tiain. 
And  Kvel  iriih  VillanT,  too, — 
And  ul  Ltod'i  Liw4)ceaking  czew. 

Elf  mif  :o  ▼•^arseli. — and  true  to  your  God, 
Pj.en  L'eviL*  will  slink  awiT ; — 


v  I .  I  :  ••  r; !  .:'r«'  !i»^ :  i3i :  ki  vTinoh  i  icu' :i  in  the  pa:»t,  who  liaTe  attempted  to  teach, 
i.i.H  -iin': ' '  "jHir  -Kki.  -.fpt;r.«;c«.  F:r  aiivxvatmjr  the  cause  oi  Tmth  Paul 
•ir-i>  *v-'  ir-c.'-:.  Sr.  ■>fji."'iii;Q  iconei.  Giildeo  miprisoneti,  Wisbart  burned,  Socratw 
-.  U':"  v..\\ri  ' .'  :»-ir ;.  i2«:  i'^sui  Hju-wlf.  :be  very  Spirit  of  Truth,  iniiulted  and 
n- 'ii'L  Iri' rui' tf  xaii  •.'rinrw.  FiI«h'>Hi  and  Deceit,  and  vice  of  erery 
itr-Hr-;:-  n.  vn  mi:  :'»:  Likf  ^iw  iwise.  an»l,  Gol  knows,  plentiful  enou^  f(ff 
'Lw  I'lUtf  r"  M.f  *  /  1V/-...4.— Tri*.h  ^j  theci  beinz  acai^ting  of  pearls  before  swine 
•:nii'f:  Wi.;.;  :.!.■  >l 'Cirii-'r.-'il  rersjcil  ^Atan  himself,  the  figurative  Father 
.£  '-.I."*.  :ii  »  :'i>'  i.":*!  .'■  r--'-'-  -V^^jc-t.-.-jI  iun^  of  Hell,  the  m^'stical,  if  not 
•iiv*  i.«::il.  I  »•:»:  i"  "::•-■  "v-i-'i.*  ^--il,  j«:v-rse.  Ssiianio  race.  Jesus  himself  said, 
bliy  i-r  '  .■ii'--H;n  v  ;'i  rviilve.  ir.ii  "t**  of  yv**  is  a  Devil  J"  meaning  Judas, 
w'M  ii  yl.t.:L"  *hi.'  vs  r::.!: :  ••;  w  ri  tVjv.l,  -.^r  Satan,  is  merely  the  aih'enie  prin- 
^.■i;.»ii;  i  ■.'•■  «tL.  -  il  >.  .  v  'lei  ttfLjij:  Hl>  ■i:<^:ple'»  that  He  would  be  put  to  death  as 
Hit  -vviT":  :".T  "..•  .:•:;:  :-ie  Triti.  lV:«»r  soi  i,  *'  Far  be  it  from  Thee.  Lord." 
•  i.\'t  •-ivt;  ?«■!  ::•:  Mi.  >::.«.',  :h:a  jr:  xn  ■;ffence  unto  Me"  was  the  ready  and 
:'i;r:i".'ltf  i.-is'v.T  C.  yr.vji.;  liie  i^Lrji:iTe  charurter  of  the  terms.  And  r^aid- 
:ri;C  '.;ie  'uii'ii-r  •ri--.  yiy.  —  "liir?  Spir-.;  ■.-f  TrT;:h.  tho«e  who  contend  that  Jesus  was 
m*\'\ak  w!".;i  «.''vL  >;i-;.:'i  :v::i'?rj!.Hfr  tiidt  J^fsus  Himself  would  not  say  so,  for  when 
•.ntf  J'.''vs  -i;'!!;:!!';  :.'  '%.:*!  H'.'".  "  t'T  'rvakin:;:  the  Sabbath"  ^ as  they  ignorantly 
M<.'U;:'i:  -^  I'M:  'iv:  LU'i  i-.:"^  c^o«l  op.  thjt  day.  and  lieoause  He  ^'said  that 
O'.^i  ^i!*  li"»  b'.i'.ii'ir  -'J  I'i"."^  ti:::;**.'!^  '!>\-iXi.  with  GvhI,  Je5us  answered.  Verily, 
\.T''v .  I  -tav  r:'.*  v  ■ :  Vv  >*"2  Mr.  l'  n.^thinc  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth 
:!iL*  b'li::!.'"  •■.*.  :ie  *.i;;^l  i>L>-\  "  I  v.:ir.  of  "ii-i^  'iirn  :i^lj  do  nothing :  as  I  hear, 
I  i'i.^.'  i:jl  Vv  :U'v>::::  :*jujt.  \vva:".<e  1  seek  not  Mine  own  will,  hut  the 
•ru."  '  f-  yt:'i-  ■*■•:.!•  '^ith  >e:::  Me  :' \<ayiiij;  most  emphatically)  "If  I  hear 
■t'f-  'I'v  '•■  '/v-^" '  .Vv  tuct-rs:*  L*  H^*  I'r-'.''."  — St.  John  v.  He  also  as  distinctly 
>.r.>.  I  i.*t.»:-;«i.  ;■.•:•  My  F.itlwr  an.  I  Yv'l'R  Father,  and  to  My  God  and  TOUR 
Gv'LV  ■  i::'l  *■'•.'::  H-?  wis  ^':l"ei  'G-K^-l  L-^nl "  He  indignantly  renelled  the 
e\v.*>.':**i»:i.  Mj^riZ  '  W.-.y  cil'^r*:  tlhni  Me  ctiKxI  5  ihtfTys  i%  none  yixni  out  Ood :" 
•x'A  mp'.vt:  vM  z'r.x:  H.s  :uot:wr  auvl  bretsirvn  wanted  to  speak  to  Him,  He  said 
'on.^»vi>  ::•  tiw  ^^\•^.i  hMiiian  w^-e.  "My  ni<^ther  and  My  brethren  are  those 
^hv.'h  h«.'ar  the  w  ^^.l  of  0'.*l.  a:id  tfo  it.**  Paul  also  declared  that  "as  manff 
^rj  jtr**  .'i'li  by  c;W  .St'*  n:  ^-i  G-hI.  lAr-y  are  the  S.>iij»  •;/*  (Jnti."  And  as  for  Ignorant 
Bijiotry  aad  creiiiiloa*  Superstition,  which  knows  neither  the  won!,  nor  the 
wiT'.  nor  thtf  Spin:  of  il\.>il.  —in  Gixl  <  name  let  them  >»  called  Devils,  Satans. 
Swine.  Jesuits,  lu-iaisitor*.  or  any  other  appellation  which  Truth  or  Sacred 


was  ^toue^i  to  death  for  connectini;  it.  Paul  was  scour^^  and  stoned  for 
preachiu«;  it :  Ivalilco  was  iniprisontrd  for  demonstrating  a  simple  fact,  that  the 
world  went  rv^inul :  Wishart  w;is  bunieil  and  brande^l  as  an  heretic  for  merely 
tfivakin^;  the  truth,  tliat  the  Pope  was  not  infallible  ;  and  Socrates  waft  con- 
demned to  death--*  tirst.  for  nit  icor.<hippinij  the  gods  whom  the  city  teonhipt 
and  for  iutr\>vliK'in^  now  divinities  (the  Trutli)  of  his  own ;  next,  for  corrupt- 
ing (teachin^i  the  youth."    Ah!  blind  Humanity  1 
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Tis  Falsehood  and  Crime  they  scourge  with  a  rod, 

And  Bigots  who  own  their  sway. 
The  world  was  made  for  Man  to  live^  well, 

If  he  owned  his  Maker's  care  ; 
But,  break  His  just  laws,  you'll  make  your  own  Hell, 

Then  be  wise,  be  good,  beware ! — 

Break  them,  you  fool,  if  you  dare  ! 

Our  Saviour,  He  suffered  and  died  for  the  lost. 

And  not  for  the  Good  and  vain  ; 
But  never  to  make  Religion  a  ghost 

Did  He  pour  His  crimson  fain. 
The  Christian,  indeed,  so  seldom  is  found. 

Hypocrisy  reigns  instead ; 
"  Revivals  "  and  Bigotry  always  abound 

Where  the  true  religion 's  dead, 

And  Truth,— with  Charity,— fled ! 

Hell  never  was  made  by  the  Lord  for  Man,* 

But  a  Heaven  prepared  instead  ; 
When  Lucifer  fell,  'twas  Ida  angels  ran. 

And  plunged  in  their  brimstone  bed. 


*  **  In  the  "world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have 
orercome  tlie  world. " — JtsvM ,  ike  i^irii  of  Truth.  ' '  Keep  M y  coDimaudments : 
and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever :  even  Uu  Spirit  of  Truth ;  Whom  the  world 
cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  Him  not,  neither  hiowcth  Him  :  but  ye  know 
Him;  for  He  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  yov.  Peace  I  leave  with 
you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  Ut  it  be  afraid."— John  xiv.  And 
"when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  will  f/uide  you  into  all  truth." — 
John  xvi.  "And  no  marvel ;  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an  augcl  of 
light."— 2  Corinthians  xi.  14.  And  Jesus  says,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."— John  viii.  32. 

'  God  never  made  the  popular  idea  of  ligurative  Hell  for  man,  neither  does 
Sacred  Scripture  sanction  it,  if  read  with  the  spiritual  eye  of  enlightened  truth  ; 
for  Holy  Writ  says  to  goml  men  "Come  into  the  II eayen prejxxred  for  you,** 
and  also  says,  "  Depart  ye  cursed  into  Hell,  prepared  "  (not  for  man)  but  "  for 
the  Devil  and  his  angels,*'  I  came  across  a  very  telling  verse  of  rhyme  which 
•ayg  :~ 

**  God  made  man,  and  man  made  money  ; 
God  made  bees,  and  bees  made  honey  ; 
God  made  Satan,  and  Satan  made  Siu  ; 
God  made  Hell  to  put  Satan  in." 

Yea  I  God  made  all — ''even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,"  as  Isaiah  truly 
aa;^.  '*  I  Qod  form  the  light,  and  create  darkneas  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create 
emL    I  the  Lonl  do  all  these  things." — Isaiah  xlv.  7. 
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Y«t  I  they  ntn  irtth  qned  when  Sin  u  Uis  goad  I 

As  if  by  s  Satan.  driTsn ; 
They  Btaggei  thioiif^  lift  with  Banunw  for  th«r  lewd, 

Aad  they  kae  an  euthly  HMTtn, — 

As  if  Reason  had  n^er  Iwen  giTsn. 
As  rivere  can't  satiate  the  Ocean's  dionth, 

Hor  fuel  e'er  glut  the  fire ; 
So  Prejudice  never  osn  quench  the  Troth, 

But  make  its  flame  blue  the  higher. 
As  deepest  Intoleranoe  in  Xgnorance  bnms, 

The  deepest  hate  larks  in  slaTes ; 
"Where  blind  Superstition  and  Bigotry  tam^ 

They  reign  o'er  the  greenest  gnTsa, — 

Though  th'  Tictims  be  their  own  bniTes  I 
I  dreamt  that  the  damned  rose,  saved^  out  of  Hell, 

But  their  Spirits  vaaiahed  away  ; 


.        -e  judged  CTuy  nun  •»• 
„ ir  works.    And  Death  and  StU  leert  eiuf  inln  (i«  lake  of  fiit. 

This  ia  the  seccmd  Death."— Rev,  xz.  "  And  1  ww  ■  new  HoTia  and  b  iww 
Earth,  for  the  firat  HeareD  and  the  Hnt  Earth  wen  puaed  avay/'—yNil.  xA. 
"Who  knoweth  the  ipirit  of  man  that  KD*th  vpvxad,  and  the  iplrit  i4  tlw 
tauf  that  gocth  (fourntcnnj  to  the  eaith."— Ecdeiiastea  iiL  21.  "Tbes  ahall 
the  dnat  return  to  the  earth  as  It  waa  \  and  the  ipiiit  shall  return  unto  Ood 
'i.  7.     "Aa  thon-laio»eit  not  what  1»  the  way  «f  tte 


B  those  early  plante  and  aiiimala,  now  onl]'  known  1^  their  foatU  n 


Stv^Oiii 


tbe  saTnge,  and  the  ignorant  eoperstitions  mind  will  gradnall]'  wane  >iW>  snl 
iisappear  eren  from  this  worlil,  like  Darkneai  chaaed  away  by  tha  (Ablnilt 
•"  ■  "     **     "--,  mtliam<nt&t«. 


□lightened  Bpiritual  Truth.     But,  in 


esEBys  In  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  some  may  *ay  isM*  "yoa 
re  foraaking  the  paths  which  your  hoDonnhle  father  trade  la; 


as  Idchie  MonipUes 

are  misled,  and  are  1 „  —  -  , , . 

and,  what  Is  mora,  yon  ara  going  (still  under  coirection)  to  the  Deril,  with  a 
dish-clout,  for  jou  are  laughea  at  by  them  that  lead  yon  into  thoia  diioidmi 
patha."  Otfaera,  again,  may  say,  ai  Hall  i' the  Wynd  lays  In  the  "Fair  Hlld 
of  Perth,"  "  No  more  of  that  If  thou  be'st  wise,  beat  not  handle  the  hi 
till  it  cools."    On  the  other  hand,  UUton  says ; — 

' '  These  thonghla  may  startle,  but  will  not  aatonnd 

The  vlrtooiia  mind,  that  ever  walka  attanded 

Br  ■  atrong-aitUiig  champion,  CVmansnee/ 

On!  walcoma,  pnie-«yM  AiiM,  white-hsaded  Soptt 

Thou  hovering  angel  gjrt  with  golden  wingi. 

And  thou  anUsnuahed  form  <AOiarit$l 

I  see  ye  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  He,  the  Snpnme  Oood,  to  whom  all  thtnp  iU 

Are  but  aa  alavlsh  oS«era  of  Vengeance, 

Wonldaenda -"-'-^ ' —  " --' ■ 

Tn  keep  my  Ul 
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And  letomed  to  God,  who  sanctioned  the  spell 

Of  their  troubled  Mortal  day ; 
While  the  Truth  shone  down,  dispelling  the  gloom 

Of  Ignorance,  blind  and  dumb  ; 
Then  Enlightenment  broke  for  ever  their  doom, 

And  proclaimed  the  Millennium  come, — 

At  least  proclaimed  it  to  some. 

I  dreamt  that  the  savage  Ishmaelite  race. 

Like  Indians,  should  glide  away  ; 
That  Progress  and  Freedom  should  take  their  place, — 

Having  served  their  early  day. 
I  dreamt  that  the  Saxon  race  would  do  this, 

And  their  language  rule  the  world  ; 
£e-moulding  Man's  life,  the  nearer  to  Bliss, 

With  Chnst's  Broad  Banner  unfurled  ! — 

And  Truth  wave  over  the  world. 

No  slaves  shall  be  found  at  last  on  the  globe, 

But  those  who  are  slaves  to  themselves  1 
For  Serfdom  and  Slavery  wear  their  last  robe. 

Like  Myths  and  the  fairy  elves. 
America  wept  her  red  tears  of  blood. 

Her  people  by  Faction  torn  ; 
The  viper  she  fostered  was  not  understood, 

Till  Lincoln^  was  smitten  yon  mom, — 

And  the  throat  of  Freedom  torn. 

As  Principle  springs  from  the  blood  of  Wrong, 

And  Truth  from  the  grave  of  Hell ; 
The  battle  at  last  will  be  for  the  strong, 

When  Right  in  the  world  shall  dwell 
Yes  !  Truth  from  the  dust  of  Falsehood  shall  rise, 

And  Brotherhood  mould  Mankind  ; 
For  Grod  shall  proclaim  all  Bigotry  lies, 

And  scatter  all  lies  to  the  wind, 
(When  their  Father  is  kicked  behind,) 

And  free — ^for  ever,  the  mind  ! 

>  Abraham  Lincoln  was  Preaident  of  America  when  the  civil  war  betwixt  the 
North  and  the  Southern  States  broke  out,  the  origin  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  Slavery,  and  the  slave-holding  institutions  of  the  Southern  States.  He 
was  assassinated  by  Wilkes  Booth,  a  well-educated  young  Southern  gentleman, 
who  no  doubt  thought  he  was  doing  "God-service,"  as  Scripture  says,  by 
ridding  the  world  of  one  who  was  so  successfully  breaking  the  chains  of  Slavery, 
an  institution  which  is  not  only  sanctioned  but  commanded  by  several  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Exodus. 
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When  the  seeds  of  Belief  hare  ripened  to  Faith^ 

And  Faith  the  light  of  the  Seal ; 
Thin  &>!  shall  be  praised  in  all  that  He  saith, 

And  Mind  be  free  from  controL 
Though  anchored  on  Earth,  the  Soul  shall  be  free, 

Untrammelled  to  swing  to  God  ; 
Or.  soaring  aloft  in  a  Heayenlj  sea, 

Look  down  where  Priestcraft  trod. 

And  embittered  Life  with  its  load!^ 

>  *'  Wh«n  Jesas  had  lifteil  ap  Hiznwir  uid  saw  none  bnt  the  woman.  He  aid 
unto  b«r.  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  accosen?  hath  no  man  oondenmed 
th««  \  She  said.  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesoa  said  onto  her,  Seilher  do  I  eon- 
#/«mn  thee :  70.  ami  mik  no  morf.  Then  spake  Jesna  again  unto  them  (the 
Scribe*  and  Pbariseed),  sajins,  I  am  the  light  of  the  worid  (meaning  the  Spirit 
of  Truth) :  "  he  that  followeth  Me  shall  not.walk  in  darimess.  but  shall  have  the 
lii?ht  of  life.  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  unto  Him.  Thou  bearest  reooid  of 
Thy^If ;  Thy  reconi  is  not  true.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  llioag^ 
I  ^M^ar  record  of  Mj-self.  yvt  My  rtcord  u  true  :  for  I  know  whence  I  came,  and 
whither  I  fpi ;  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go.  Ye  judge 
after  the  flesh  :  I  ju^Lre  no  man.  /  a/«  one  that  bear  witness  (^Myself"  ("Yet 
tlie  tifth  chapter  of  the  same  (jospel  distinctly  affirms  that  Jesus  said.  '*  If  I 
tftir  %citn^M  r,f  Myself,  My  icitness  is  not  true.'*  But  are  we  to  condemn  the 
Soriptur»r.«  for  their  endless,  tlirect.  and  palpable  contradictions?  Certainly 
not ;— but.  at  tlie  same  time,  they  demand  to  be  read  with  enlightened  Reason. 
or  they  l»ecoine  a  lianizerouH  snare  in  the  hands  of  Priestcraft.)  Jesus  continued. 
"  Antl  the  Father  that  sent  Me  beareth  witness  of  Me.  Then  said  they  unto 
Him.  Where  is  Tliy  Father?  Jesus  answered.  Ye  neither  know  Me  nor  My 
Father  :  if  ye  had  known  Me"  (as  the  Spirit  of  Truth),  "ye  should  have  known 
My  Father  also.  I  do  nothing  of  Myself,  but  as  My  Father  hath  taught  Me.  I 
siioak  the^e  things.  If  ye  continue  in  My  word,  then  are  ye  My  disciples 
iiMlee<l ;  and  ve  shall  know  the  tnith,  and  the  Truth  shall  make  you  free. 
They  answered  Him,  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any 
man  :  how  sayest  Thou,  ye  shall  be  made  free."  (Just  like  so-called  Christians 
nowadays,  they  did  not  understand  Him.)  "Jesus  answered,  I  know  that  ye 
are  Abrahani's  seeil :  but  ye  seek  to  kill  Me.  because  My  word  hath  no  place  in 
you.  I  speak  that  which!  have  seen  with  My  Father,  and  ye  do  that  which 
\c  have  seen  with  vimr  father.  They  answered,  Abraham  is  our  father.  Jesux 
saith.  If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abraliam.  But 
now  ye  seek  to  kill  Me,  a  Man  that  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I  have  heard 
of  Cr(n\ :  tliis  ilid  not  Abraham.  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  love  Me  ; 
for  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God  ;  neither  came  I  of  Myself,  but  He 
^nt  Me.  WMiy  do  ye  not  understand  My  speech  ?  even  because  ye  cannot  hear 
My  worrl.  Ye  are  of  ynur  Father  the  Devil y  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye 
will  do  :  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  TViciA, 
lH*oauKe  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speakcth  of  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his 
own  :  for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  Father  of  it.  And,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
ye  believe  Me  not.  If  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  Me?  He  (hat  is 
of  Ood  heAircth  Ood's  vx>rils:  ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  wU  <^ 
(lod.  Then  answered  the  Jews"  (and  Sn])erstition  and  Bigoti^).  '*and  said 
unto  Him,  Say  we  not  well  that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  Devil  t 
•JcHus  answere<l.  I  have  not  a  Devil :  but  I  honour  My  Father,  and  ye  dishonovr 
Me.  Verily,  verily.  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man  keep  My  saying,  he  shall  never 
see  death.  Tlien  said  the  Jews  unto  Him,  Now  we  know  that  Thou  hast  a 
Devil.    Abraham  is  dea^l,  and  the  prophets ;  and  Thou  sayest,  If  a  man  keep 
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Mr  aajiog,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death.  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father 
Araaham,  who  is  deadt  and  the  prophets  are  dead;  whom  makest  Thou 
Thyself?  Jesus  answered,  If  I  honour  Myself,  My  honour  is  nothing :  it  is  My 
Father  that  hononreth  Me ;  of  whom  ye  sa^,  that  He  is  your  G(kI.  Yet  ye 
hoM  not  huncn  Him;  but  I  know  Him :  uidj/*  /  should  aay,  I  know  Him  not,  I 
shall  be  a  liar  like  unto  you:  but  /  know  Him,  and  keep  His  saying.  Your 
father  Abraham  r^oiced  to  see  My  day;  and  ?is  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Then 
said  the  Jews  unto  Him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  Thou  seen 
Abraham?"  (Like  the  ignorant  and  spiritually-blinded  Bigot,  the  sour  "dis« 
figured-faced*'  Christian  of  the  present  day,  they  had  not  the  sense  to  see  the 
figuratiTe  grandeur  of  the  words  of  Christ.)  "  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Verily, 
▼erily,  I  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  Then  took  they  up  stones 
to  cast  at  Him"  (the  Spirit  of  Truth) :  "but  Jesus  hid  Himself,  and  went  out 
of  the  temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  bo  passed  by." — St.  John  viii. 
Thus  we  see  that  self-righteous  superstitious  Ignorance  was  going  to  stone 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  same  as  they  were  going  to  do  to  the  woman  whom  they 
accused  of  sin  ;  but  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth  supematurally  vanished  "  through  the 
midst  of  them,"  so  did  the  woman — which  represent  in  metaphorical  language 
all  womankind — remain  unaccused,  at  least  unstoned  by  her  equiU  sinner,  man, 
— showing  to  the  world,  in  sublime  metaphor,  that  Man  dare  not  hurl  a  stone  at 
Woman  without  condemning  himself;  neither  can  Ignorance,  Bigotry,  Credulity, 
ud  Superstition  dare  to  injure  or  stone  the  Truth,  which,  like  the  invulner- 
able Spirit  of  Infinity,  passes  through  the  midst  of  them.  Yet  the  river  of 
Truth  has  been  polluted  by  Falsehood,  and  even  its  sea  has  been  diluted  by  the 
Deluge  of  Priestcraft ;  but  Thou,  the  Son  of  Truth,  who  was  when  Abraham 
was.  Thou  first  great  Light,  which  sprang  into  existence  when  the  fiat  of  the 
living  and  Eternal  God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  Yea  I 
and  were  the  li^ht  of  Truth,  like  yon  glorious  universal  Sun,  to  leave  the 
Heavens,  Chaos  mdeed  were  come  again,  and  this  world  at  an  end — its  Destiny 
fulfilled.  The  waves  of  ocean  itself  are,  like  Superstition,  ruled  by  the  lesser 
light  which  rules  the  nieht,  ' '  like  daylight  sick. "  But  Thou  nilest  not  only  the 
waves  and  this  world,  but  the  rexdms  of  space.  The  fields,  and  fruits  of  the 
world  and  of  Truth  are  ripened  by  Thy  benign  and  omnipotent  influence — 
image  of  Eternity,  who  givest  light,  and  heat,  and  life  to  many  worlds.  Like 
Truth,  Thou  art  still  the  same — no  age  nor  weakness  in  Thine  own  inherent 
fire.  Thou  emblem  of  Infinity,  without  beginning  and  without  end,  round  as 
Giotto's  O— immutable  and  the  same.  The  Dead  Sea,  which  the  Jordan 
constant  feeds,  but  never  fills — that  inland  mimic  sea — although  without  an 
outlet,  still  its  shores  are  preserved,— like  dead  Falsehood,  from  overflowing,  by 
evaporation,  up  to  Thee.  Yon  towering  icebergs,  in  whose  grasp  the  strongest 
vessels  are  crushed  like  walnuts,  are  but  drops  of  frozen  dew  ;  —the  Avalanche, 
which  hurls  to  destruction  and  annihilates  sleeping  villages,  is  but  accumulated 
Hakes  of  snow,  which  Thy  Almighty  influence  melts  and  hurls  below.  Even  the 
mighty  Ocean  itself  is  but  a  drop  to  Thee.  Thou  great  and  glorious  Orb  of 
liffht^  whose  all-seeing  eye  has  seen  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  rise  and 
fw  of  the  once  favourite  nation  of  God,  and  seen  the  grander  rise  of  the 
greater  Empire  of  Britain.  Thou  yet  shalt  see  the  rise  of  the  more  glorious 
Empire  of  Truth,  and  the  downfall  of  every  Human  creed.  And  the  utter  aestruc- 
Uon  of  literal  Hell,  and  the  baneful  empire  of  its  personal  ruler,  who  is,  in  the 
fyes  of  Bigotry  and  Superstition,  a  greater  God  than  the  living  and  true  God 
of  the  Universe,  the  benign  and  just  Spirit  of  Infinity  and  Truth,  who  denies 
the  power  of  being,  flend.  or  Devil  to  doom  to  everlasting  torture  ten  out  of 
every  twelve  of  His  fallible  creatures.  Those  who  believe  so  are  Yezidees, — 
fkvU  Worshippers^ — not  Believers  in  the  Eternal,  living,  and  true  God  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  in  whom  every  created  being  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being ! 

Byron  says — 

"You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith. 

Fling  up  a  straw,  'twill  show  the  way  the  wind  blows  ; 
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Ami  sQch  a  stnv,  bonw  on  by  haman  breath. 

Is  Poesj,  accordizu^  as  the  mind  glows ; — 
A  paper  kite  which  flUM  'twizt  Life  and  Death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  Mind  throws  ; 
And  mine's  a  babble,  not  blown  up  for  praise. 
Bat  jost  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  ^ya." 

And,  as  some  may  say — 

'*  Bat  why  publish  1    There  are  no  rewards 

Of  Fame  or  profit  when  the  world  grows  weary. 

I  ask,  in  turn.  Why  do  tou  play  at  cards] 
Why  drink)  why  read  ?    To  make  some  hour  less  dreary. 

It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 
On  what  Fre  seen  or  ponderni  sad  or  cheery  ; 

And  what  I  write,  I  cast  upon  the  stream 

To  sink  or  swim, — /  haw  had cU  Uast  my  draun.' 

And  1,  too,  with  true  and  deep  humility,  may  say — 

"Thus  far  go  forth  ihou  lay.  which  I  will  back, 

Affainst  the  same  giren' (quantity  of  rhyme. 
For  being  as  much  the  subiect  of  attack. 

As  ever  yet  was  work  sublime. 
By  those  who  love  to  nay  that  white  is  black. 
So  much  the  better !  I  may  stand  alone. 
But  1  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne.** 

DonJuan^ 

Possibly  some  may  say,  as  Byron  said  of  himself — 

"Me,  too,  the  Mania,  not  the  Muse,  has  seized. 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased." 

which,  although  it  did  not  apply  to  the  poet,  applies  very  aptly  to  a  merr 
obscure  scribbler  like  me. 

It  is  said  that,  when  Bums  was  passing  through  Edinburgh,  he  saw  a  painter 
trying  to  paint  an  angel  on  a  signboard,  he  wrote — 

"Dear man,  1*11  gie  you  an  advice, 
I  hope  you'll  tak*  it  no  uncivil. 
You  shouldna  paint  at  Angels,  man. 
But  try  and  paint  the  Deevil. 

To  Daint  an  Ansel's  kittle  wark, 

Wi'  Auld  Nick  there's  less  duiger. 
You'll  easy  paint  a  weel  kent  face. 

But  no  sae  weel  a  stranger.'* 

I  do  not  know  if  the  above  is  in  any  of  his  printed  works. 


VICTORIA.    An  AcRosxia 

"  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  conquer  one's  self  than  an  enemy.'* 
V  ICTORY  sits  on  the  warrior's  brow, 
I  ntegrity  gleams  from  his  eye, 
C  ourage  shall  conquer — but  never  shall  bow — 
T  ear  down  a  foe — though  ever  so  high  ! 

0  mnipotence  lies  in  ruling  our  mind — 
K  elying  on  Freedom  and  Truth  ! 

1  n  thee,  Victoria — Victor  we  find, — 
A  ruler  of  Self  from  thy  youth. 


HTPOCRISY. 

t 

**  Oh  I  for  a  forty  parson  power 
To  chant  thy  praise,  Hypocrisy."— Byrew. 

"  I  find  it  easier  to  boirow  that  happy  and  comfortable  cloak  of  hypocrisy, 
^W'hich  covers  all  vices,  and  then  it  signifies  little  whether  they  exist  or  not."— 
-5**r  Walter  ScoU, 

'*  Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

His  keys  were  rustv,  and  the  lock  was  dnll, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  an^  means  was  full, 

Bat  since  the  Gallic  era  **  eighty-eight," 
The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  poll. 

And  a  "pull  altogether,"  as  they  say 

At  sea,  which  drew  most  souli?  another  way.'* 

Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment. 

"  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. " — Romans  v.    "1  came  not  to  call  the  righteous 

bat  tinners  to  repentance." — Luke  v.    "I  say  unto  you,  Joy  shall  be  in  heaven 

over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which 

need  »o  repentance." — Ibid.  xv.     Yet  Sacred  Scripture  says  that  "  There  is  not 

a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not." — Eccles.  vii.    And 

^hen  the  ricn  man  opened  his  eyes  in  hell,  "Abraham  said,  Son,  remember 

that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  Lazarus  evil  things, 

but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented." — Luke  xvi.  Yet  the  previous 

chapter  says,  when  the  sinning  prodigal  son  returned,  "As  soon  as  this  thy  son 

wan  come,  which  had  devourea  thy  living  with  harlots,  thou  hast  killefl/or  him 

the  fatted  calf."    But  Matthew  truly  says,  *'  God  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the 

em  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  ram  on  the^W^  and  on  the  unjust.*'    He  also 

says,  "  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance, 

for  they  disfigure  their  fa^s  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast,  verily  I  say 

unto  you,  they  have  their  reward."— chap.  vi.     And  Job  forcibly  remarks, 

**  The  coTigregation  of  the  hypocrites  shall  be  desolate,  and  fire  shall  consume  the 

tabernacles  of  bribery." — chap.  xv.  34.     He  also  says,  "For  what  is  the  hope 

of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  nath  gained,  when  God  taketh  away  his  soul." — 

xxvii. 

Pope  writes  that — 

"  The  unbelieving  priests  reformed  the  nation, 
And  taught  more  pleasant  methods  of  salvation." 

And  Moore  says — 

**  See  her  priests,  her  warriors  driven 
Before  a  sensual  bigot's  nod, 
A  wretch  who  takes  his  lusts  to  heaven, 
And  makes  a  pander  of  his  God." 

I. 

LIST !  list ! — oh  !  mortals  all,  give  ear, 
A  fearful  truth  concerns  you  here, 
For  all  the  gods  in  heaven  have  said — 
Erom  Jove  Himself,  to  Mars  the  red — 
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That,  weary  ur  the  sins  of  mao, 
They  have  resolved  to  change  their  plan 
And,  that  the  bow  no  more  shall  shine 
To  be  the  conquered  delage  sign, 
A  black,  chaotic,  veil  again 
Shall  spread  its  sable  folds  o'er  men. 
No  mora  shall  dance  Apollo's  beams. 
Nor  Phcebe  pUy  on  crystal  streams, 
Ko  more  sh^l  Neptune's  empira  flow, 
Nor  teams  o'er  tortured  Ceres  go  \ 
But,  dark  and  dread  Obstruction,  be 
The  doom  of  all, — on  laud  and  sea. 


No  Life — no  Death — Corruption— none  ! 
The  need  of  graves  for  ever  done. 
The  ghastly  corpse  shall  lie,  I  ween. 
Unwound, — -unburied, — and  unseen  \ 
Ko  worm  shall  eat  the  flesh  away. 
No  more  shall  Man  return  to  clay, 
But,  all  unchanged,  yet,  loathsome  dead. 
Lie  where  they  fall,  when  Life  hath  fleU. 
No  Caducian  staif  shall  call 
Departed  souls  which  thus  shall  fall. 
The  Soul  itself — unseen,  shall  rest 
Entombed  within  a  lifeless  breast. 
Suspended  darkness  shall  remain — 
The  Sun  extinguished — rent  in  twain, 
Engulphed  by  ^ther  and  the  sea, 
A  shapeless  incongruity ; 
That  sparks  of  life  no  more  be  known 
Promethean  fire  sauk  with  the  sun. 


Yes !  "This  the  doom,"  Jehovah  said, 

"  Since  Virtue  from  my  world  hath  fled  ;  " 

And  He  Himself  resolved  to  lie 

In  cold,  disgusted  apathy ; 

But,  casting  one  last,  lingering  look. 

Before  He  closed  Creation's  book. 

He  spied  upon  the  wicked  Globe 

Twelve  men  all  patching  Virtue's  robe, — 

These,  too,  bad  kept  a  sacred  watch 

Upon  the  wide  and  deep  debauch 
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Of  worlds  grown  Tank  with  Drink  and  Sin, 
And  wiahod  to  know  if  Jove  was  in, 
Or,  if  now  weary,  old,  and  done. 
He  could  no  longer  guide  the  sun. 
They  be^ed  that  he  would  now  retire, 
And  grant  their  Phaeton-like  deslm 
Hypocrisy  o'er-leapt  Eternity, 
And  eat  'twixt  Chaos  and  Infinity; 
Sounding  the  depths  of  Thought's  deep  sea. 
Whose  only  shore's  futurity  j 
Immensity  they  held  in  hand, — 
And  only  wished  Creation  to  command  I 


Jehovah  loved  a  wish  so  grand, — 

He  plied  the  soporiferous  wand, 

Then  called  the  twelve  up  to  His  throne, 

Before  He  hurled  His  farewell  stone  ; 

And,  having  weighed  their  Titan  hearts, 

Pronounced  them  fit  to  play  their  parts ; — 

To  each  He  gave  a  fitting  post, 

To  rule  Creation's  mighty  host, 

He  told  them  how  the  seasons  rolled, 

Gave  Atlas  Keys  of  Heat  and  Cold, 

The  brother  winds  He  also  made 

Obedience  to  the  twelve  he  paid. 

The  gentle  Zephyr  bowed  assent, 

The  drizzling  South  wind  wept  consent, 

But  Boreas,  from  the  frozen  North, 

On  Scythian  drift  came  roaring  forlh,— 

Fierce  Eurus,  from  the  East,  alone 

With  biting  blast  refused  to  own, — 

Until  Aurora  blushing  came. 

And  spread  her  mantle  o'er  their  shame. 

Apollo's  Lyre  and  Bow  He  threw. 

Which  Daphne  mourned,  and  Python  slew — 

Then  led  them  to  the  stable  door, 

Where  lived  the  Delian's  flaming  four. 

The  golden  chariot  pleased  them  most, 

Of  all  the  mighty  Heavenly  host. 

And  scarce  could  Jove  tlien  hold  them  back. 

From  mshing  fast  in  Phaeton's  track ; 
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The  wheels  of  golden  felloes  made, 
To  drive  around  they  anxiona  pnyed, 
The  reins  of  these,  and  every  star 
And  sister  Fhcebe's  silver  car — 
The  Keys  of  Heaven  he  alao  gave, 
With  fullest  power  to  damn,  or  save. 

But,  ere  he  loosed  them  from  their  hook, 

Saint  Peter  cast  on  each  a  look — 

And,  as  he  gave  them,  said  "'tis  strange, 

That  none  of  them  were  in  my  rang&" 

Chained  Cerberus,  at  first,— ft«  too, 

A  huTTiing  glance  at  each  he  threw, — 

To  think  that  they  should  'scape  his  jaws. 

The  very  twelve  who  worked  his  laws. 

Half  fearing  lest  they  ever  made 

A  paradise  of  Stygian  shade. 

Till  Pluto,  with  a  knowing  smile 

Said  "  Let  the  knaves  just  reign  awhile. 

They're  fitter  for  our  Phl^ethon 

Than  nectar  drink,  or  guide  the  sun. 

These  modem  Naboths  ne'er  shall  reign. 

Nor  tread  the  Thunderer's  milky  plain ; 

For  Hydra-headed  Bigotry, 

And  Argus^yed  Hypocrisy, 

Are  sure  to  gain  the  Styx's  hanks 

Much  readier  than  Saint  Peter's  thanks." 

And,  smiling  at  the  strange  conceit 

Which  left  his  realms  to  twelve  so  meet. 

He  told  his  dog  to  "  watch  them  well, 

For  pride  like  theirs  would  end  in  Hell !" — 

These  modem  bigots  soon  shall  find 

They  nothing  know  of  Infinite  Mind. 

From  simple  Truth  they've  wove  a  creed. 

And  built  a  temple  on  a  reed ; — 

Too  proud  for  Wisdom  ere  to  trace. 

They've  given  God  a  human  fiice ; 

And  made  a  person  of  the  Soul, 

And  dream  its  mind  they  can  control ! 

VI. 

Jove  called  Hia  Privy  Council  then, 
And  told  them  of  the  Holy  Aten 
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Who  thought  themselves  so  fit  to  reign, 

And  free  the  world  from  every  stain — 

On  hearing  which,  the  gods  agreed, 

That  Men  so  pore  should  reign  indeed  ! 

For  they  themselves  had  failed  to  free 

The  world  from  foul  Hypocrisy; 

Had  failed  to  stay  War^s  bloody  hand, — 

The  Lustful  eye, — the  Murderer's  brand, — 

Disease's  dreadful  certainty. 

And  loathsome  Death's  Mortality, 

And  therefore  gladly  left  their  thrones. 

To  dwell  as  subjects  in  their  zones : — 

The  courtyard  of  each  palace  lay 

On  either  side  the  Milky  Way, 

Jove,  from  his  central  thrones-called  Space — 

Gave  each  Great  Mind  its  proper  place, 

And,  as  each  gate  they  entered  through. 

Each  was  the  Grod — Jove's  trumpet  blew ; 

Each  of  the  twelve  received  his  grace. 

And  every  one  his  proper  place — 

But,  just  as  Pride, — with  swollen  veins 

Had  grasped  Creation's  mighty  reins^ 

A  shock  electric  broke  the  spell. 

And  hurled  them  headlong  into  Hell — 

Birth-place  of  Pride,  where  Satan  fell ! 

"  Pride,  impatient  of  long  resting  peace, 
Did  puff  them  up  with  greedy,  bold  Ambition. 

That  they  'gan  cast  there  state  now  to  increase 
Above  the  fortune  of  their  first  condition, 
And  sit  in  Ood's  own  seat  without  commission. 

The  Almighty,  seeing  their  bold  assay, 
Kindled  the  flame  of  His  consuming  yre, 

And,  with  His  onely  breath  them  blew  away 
From  Heaven's  height,  to  which  they  did  aspyre 
To  deepest  Hell,  and  Lake  of  damned  fyre, 

Where  they  in  darkness  and  dread  horror  dwell, 

Hating  the  happie  light  from  which  they  fell." 

Spenser  on  Heavenly  Love. 

^Htiiig  on  the  presumption  and  pride  of  Humanity,  Pope  says,  — 

"Go,  wondrous  creature,  mount  where  Science  guides, 
Oo,  measure  Barth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides, 
Instruct  the  planets  in  what  orb  to  run. 
Correct  old  Time  and  reflate  the  sun, 
Oo,  wiser  thou,  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence  ! 
Snatch  from  llis  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod. 
Re-judge  His  Joftice,— ^e  the  God  qf  God:' 


THE   SABBATH   DAT. 

*  *  And  it  came  to  pass  that  He  ( Jeitas)  went  through  the  com-fields  on  1 
Sabhath  day.'*  "  And  He  Mid  unto  them,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  a 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath."— Mark  ii. 

*'  And  He  said  onto  them,  Ls  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  dxy"** 
Mark  iii. 

"  But  this  I  ( Paul)  confess  onto  thee,  that  after  the  way  which  they  e 
Heresy,  io  lOTship  I  the  Ood  of  my  fathers,  beUeving  all  things  which  t 
written  in  the  law  and  the  prophets."— Acts  xziv. 

"  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  law,  how  that  on  the  Sabbath  days  the  prU 
in  the  tem,j}le  vm/iine  the  Sabbath ,  and  are  blameless]  But  I  say  onto  y< 
That  in  thu  place  is  One  greater  than  the  temple.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  La 
even  of  the  Sabbath  day."— Matthew  xii. 

•*  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  tvery  d 
alike.  Let  ererjf  auin  be  fully  versuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  regardc 
the  day,  reijtirdeth  it  unto  the  Loni;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  i 
L*.>nt  he  dc(h  Hi*t  rf/ard  it.  Whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are  t 
Lord's."— K».»maus  xiv. 

I. 

I^IND  Sabbath,  hail !  thou  welcome  seventh  day, 
^     First  fruit  of  Heaven  to  make  Earth  truly  blest ; 
To  ^ran  more  welcome  than  when  youthful  ^fay, 
With  scented  hawthorn  on  her  verdant  breast, 
Trips  o*er  the  world  to  give  all  Nature  rest. 
For,  wintry  Care,  each  week,  can  smile  again, 

And  drudging  Toil  with  Confidence  may  rest 
In  Peace,  and  praise  the  kind  Creator's  plan, 
Which  gave  a  weekly  Sabbath  to  the  sons  of  Man. 

n. 

The  poor  man^s  solace,  and  the  rich  one's  toy, 
Thou  Sacred  day  to  all  the  sons  of  Toil ; 

A  twice-blest  holiday  to  the  maiden  coy, 

Who  rests  with  pleasure  from  a  week^s  turmoil, 
And  meets  Dame  Nature  with  a  winning  smile. 

I»ut,  more  than  all,  how  welcome  to  the  toil-worn  beast. 
Which,  reft  of  Nature's  freedom,  toils  the  while  ; 

liashiKl  without  Mercy  if  it  halts  the  least, — 

Thou  art  to  these  more  welcome  than  a  marriage-feast 


rv 
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Oh,  sacred  gift  of  Love  ! — a  day  like  this, 

To  all  the  femiliea  of  honest  Toil, — 
Though  for  themselves  they've  snatched  a  tiaih  day's  bliss,— 

Yes  I  won  half  Saturday — say  not  by  guile — 

For  nothing  thrives  that's  built  on  serpent  wila 
When  Man  revolts  at  Toil,  his  Mission's  done, 

For,  while  he  lives  shall  Labour  rule  the  soil ; 
Too  much,  is  slavery, — too  little, — none ; 
Yea,  Happiness  destroyed,  and  Discontent  begun  ! 

IT. 

Six  days  it  took  this  perfect  world  to  make, 
But  on  the  seventh  the  Maker  rested  then ; 

A  symbol  that  reflecting  Soul  should  take 

With  reverence,  and  love  it  for  His  sake,  when 
Pondering  on  such  kind  benevolence  for  Men. 

For,  chief  an  emblem  was  the  Sabbath  made 
That  simple  Order  o'er  His  world  should  reign, — 

In  busy  Mart,  or  silent,  lonely  glade, — 

"Like  Me,  from  labour  rest,  in  Peace,"  God  kindly  saiJ, 

Tes  1  all  is  order  o'er  which  N'ature  i«igns, — 

Severely  simple  are  her  even  ways ; 
Unless  when  Man's  inventive,  busy  brains. 

Within  his  great,  yet  little  circle,  says, — 

"Go  to, — am  I  not  best  judge  of  my  days  % — 
My  hissing  Steam,  and  roaring  Furnace  blast, 

Demand  from  me  a  higher  meed  of  praise 
Than  scheming  Priestcraft  or  its  mocking  Fast 
Can  give, — although  the  laws  of  God  must  ruie  at  last," 

VI. 

No  day  of  rest  the  lower  creatures  need, 

Unless,  indeed,  for  Man  their  natures  change  ; 

The  lark  may  sing,  the  lamb  play  on  the  mead. 
The  wild  Ass  and  the  bitless  Steed  may  range 
From  day  to  day,  unknoiving  crib  or  mange. 

Untied,  untutored,  save  by  Nature's  laws, — 

Bounds,  too,  the  wild  Bull  on  the  prairie  grange. 

To  Toil  unknown,  for  Sabbath,  hath  no  cause, — 

With  Nature's  laws  content, — despising  Man's, — as  flaws. 
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VII. 

It  is  the  day  enshrined  peculiarly  for  Man, 

His  restless,  busy,  re-creating  brain 
Too  truly  proves  his  origin  be^m 

In  other  spheres  than  this,  and  may  again 

With  kindred  souls — God's  Sons — in  Truth — remain 
For  aye  ! — if  aspirations  high,  and  noble  deeds^ 

Have  striven  o'er  his  grosser  self  to  reign 
On  Earth,  and  sown  the  Heavenly,  sacred  seeds, — 
Untrammelled  and  unawed  by  Man's  ten  thousand  Creeds ! 

VIII. 

We  dare  not  say  that  All  a  Heaven  shall  gain, 
Still  less  we  dare  to  send  one  Soul  to  Hell ; 

The  ways  of  God,  in  other  spheres,  must  still  remain 
A  mystery  to  finite  mind,  and  tell. 
With  awe  sublime,  that  holy  fear  should  dwell 

On  earth  so  humble-minded, — simple,  if  it  hope 
To  reach  that  sphere  from  which  it  fell, 

And  give  its  better  part  eternal  scope. 

To  live  for  which,  the  Soul  on  earth  did  dimly  grope. 

IX. 

Oh  !  Consummation  glorious  ! — to  be  wished  ! 

And  worth  a  Cross  to  bear,  such  Crown  to  win, — 
From  Sin  and  Sorrow  by  the  Grave  released, — 

Yea, — from  the  Tomb  our  happiness  to  spring  ; 

The  pinions  of  the  Soul  set  free  from  Sin. 
Yes  !  Sin,  but  not  alone  what  Man  may  deem. 

For  lust  of  gold  can  sear  the  mind  within, — 
IMuch  more  than  grosser  Vice, — and  Pride's  vain  dream, 
A  worse  "  abomination  "  is,  in  God's  esteem. 

X. 

To  Him,  with  Whom  there's  neither  great  nor  small, 
Pride  and  Avarice  are  twinned  as  Satan's  crime  ; 

And  those  who  nurse  them  shall  be  doomed  to  fall 
Again  from  Heaven,  though  they  think  they  climb 
Above  an  humbler  brother  here, — in  Time, 

Their  field  of  Good  untilled,  their  ranker  tares  are  vain  ;  • 
Their  unused  talent,  like  a  jarring  rhyme. 

Will  fall  upon  their  soul  and  scheming  brain. 
And  ill  associate  with  yon  lowly,  suffering  train. 
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Trne,  npou  oar  Faith  are  built  the  glorious  hopes 

That  One  for  All  hath  died,  if  we  bdieve. 
Oh  !  untold  baJsain  to  the  soul  vhich  gropes 

In  mental  ^ony  for  ita  yearned  reprieve, 

Which  may, — nay  muH,  have  erred  ;  for  why  deceive 
Our  better  selves  t  denying'  we  are  clay, 

Ab  o'er  our  faults  remorsefully  we  grieve. 
And  feel  a  burning  hell  withili  out  bosom  piny. 
Which  lain  would  fly  to  Heaven,  but  conscience  fears  to  pray. 

XII, 

A  waif  upon  a  mental  ocean  tost, 

Who  seeks,  yet  dreads  to  find  another  shore. 
Feeling  and  fearing,  as  if  wrecked  and  lost, — 

That  all  the  peace  it  felt  on  earth  before, 

Hath  gone  for  ever,  to  return  no  more  ! — 
Fled  on  the  black  pinion  of  some  evil  deeds. 

And  pierced  roused  Conscience  to  ita  deepest  core  ; 
Too  deep  the  wound, — before  the  priest  it  bleeds, — 
But  ah!  farbetterhealedby  Faith  than  Absolution's  Creeds. 

XIIL 

Yet, — what  of  those  who  never  beard  of  Him 
Who  died  for  all  ?     Believe  I  but  how  can  they  I 

Twould  make  of  God  the  author  of  a  crime 

If  Buch  were  damned  who  never  learned  to  pray, 
Nor  knew  the  blessings  of  the  Sabbath  day. 

So,  too,  with  those  who  from  their  mother's  womb 
Were  bom  in  sin,  conceived  to  give  it  sway  ; 

Who,  nursed  on  darkened  Misery  and  Gloom, — 

Though  in  a  Christian  land,  went  cursing  to  the  tomb. 

XIV. 

Kor  once  into  a  hand-buUt  temple  went, 

But  scoffed  and  sinned  their  day  of  grace  away ; — 

Say  !  are  they  worse  than  those  who  weekly  spent 
Their  noons  in  pews,  apparently  to  pray 
To  God  for  Christ,  and  this.  His  blessed  day  %— 
Like  crocodiles  to  weep  for  Uim  of  Calvary. — 

'  Eectratartea  truly  says,  "There  It  nol  a  jnrt  man  upon  earth,  thatdoeth 

And  Paul  as  truly  says,  "  All  have  eiimed,  a   ' 

..„„___, d."    All  the  Botiwli  a« ~  "■" -~' "' 

7  Spirit  of  Truth,  ttnlj  siyi,  "  I'Sen  " 
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What !  if  their  lives  in  selfishness  be  passed, 

Amassing  gold,  or  living  carnally. 
Dare  such  Eeligion  and  its  formal  Fast 
Deceive,  or  bribe  a  just  Creator  at  the  last  ? 

XV. 

"Was  Sabbath  meant  to  be  a  current  coin, — 

A  mental  purchase  for  a  week  of  Sin  % 
By  which,  both  Self  and  Worship  could  combine 

To  buy  up  Heaven,  yet  keep  their  heaped  corn-bin, 

And  worship  God  by  mockery — within  ? 
Can  soulless  Form, — though  Prayer  and  Praise  arose, 

In  glorious  harmony  to  Heaven,  ere  win 
One  look  of  sympathy  from  Him,  the  Man  of  woes. 
Whose  Life,  too  realy  was, — to  be  deceived  by  shoics  f 

XVI. 

Shall  such  the  nearer  to  the  Godhead  stand 

Than  those  who,  blind,  yet  openly  blasphemed  ? 

Shall  they  who  prayed,  but  secretly  trepanned 
Another's  rights, — and  mocked  the  Cross  I — be  deemed 
More  pure  in  Heaven  because  on  Earth  they  dreamed 

That  decent  Fonn,  and  hollow  praise,  was  all 
Their  selfish  souls  could  give  to  be  redeemed  1 — 

Ah  !  say,  what  Faith  !  what  priestly  wand  dare  call 

Such  souls  to  Heaven,  and  these  to  Hell  eternal  fall  ? 

XVII. 

Let  none  be  proud  who  bears  a  selfish  heart. 
Who  has  not  soul  to  live  for  good  and  God, — 

Who  fails  to  know  Man's  chiefest,  noblest  part, 
Is  to  enjoy  his  God,  and  walk  abroad 
Uncumbered  by  Earth's  heavy  golden  load. 

Who  stooped  not  to  relieve  a  brother's  pain, 
Xor  shared  Affliction's  spirit-crushing  rod ; 

Heedless  if  what  they  gave  returned  again, — 

True  Charity, — Just  God,  was  never  given  in  vain  ! 

XVIII. 

Although  we  doom  not  wickedness  to  Hell,^ 
We  give  it  not  a  Heavenly-future  sphere ; 

1  '<  I  ¥riU  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  penetiuil 
sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord."— Jeremiah  li.  39.     **  B&old,  I  will 
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To  Justice  'twere  a  mockery  to  tell 
That  those,  whose  livee  in  sinful  pleasure  here 
Were  spent  in  selfishness  from  year  to  year, 

Should  have  one  long,  eternal  Sabbath  day. 
As  glorious  as  the  good  who  lived  in  fear. 

Lest  grosser  Pleasure  led  their  souls  astray, — 

^ot  Sons  of  God  were  these,  but  only  sous  of  clay. 

SIX, 
Of  clay  and  dust  their  bodies  were. 

Their  souls — if  such  their  grovelling  thoughts  might  be — 
They,  too,  were  dusty,  and  deserved  no  higher  fare 

Than  silently  to  rot  within  the  grave  or  sea, 

A  fitting  Unish  to  their  finity.-;— ' 

R»th«t  them  oot  of  all  comitriea  whither  I  hsva  driven  them  in  Mine  an^t, 
^Od  in  Mr  tni^,  uid  in  great  wrath ;  and  I  will  bring  them  again  unto  tbis 
'^1k&  and  I  will  cauu  them  to  dwell  safely  ;  and  they  ghall  b«  My  people,  and 
1  Kill  be  their  God.  A.Dd  I  will  give  them  out  heart,  and  one  way,  that  they 
Duy  fear  Me  for  erer,  for  the  goml  of  them,  and  of  their  chililren  after  them. 
—ibid,  iiiii.  '  ■  And  I  will  give  them  cm  htart.  aod  I  will  put  a  new  spirit  within 
Jon  ;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  oat  of  their  Heah,  and  will  give  them  an 
beart  of  aeah."— Eukiel  xi.  "  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  : 
thtm  also  I  mast  bring,  aad  they  shall  hear  My  voice  ;  and  there  shaU  be  one 
/old,  and  one  Shepherd," — John  x. 

'"Yet  now.  it  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin;  and  if  not,  Wot  me.  I  pray  Thee, 
out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  written.  And  the  Lord  natd  auto  Moses. 
Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  Me,  him  will  I  bh-l  out  of  Hy  bookr—'E^oi-ai 
mii.  "  Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow-waters  ;  so  doth  the  Qrme  those 
tchich  ham  linned."— Job  ziiv,  "if  a  man  die.  shall  he  live  again!  All  the 
'"~"  "*  my  appointed  time  will  T  wait,  till  my  change  cnme." — ibid,  xiv. 
a  few  years  are  come,  then  I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not 
..  ..  —Ibid.  xvi.  Yet,  when  Jesus  "yielded  up  the  ghost,"  we  are  told  hy 
Mattliew  that  "  the  graves  were  opened  ;  and  many  bmiiea  of  the  saints  which 
tiept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  His  resurrection,  and  went  into 
the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many.'' — Matt,  iivii.  "  And  shall  come 
forth  ;  they  that  have  done  Oood,  unto  the  rosurrection  of  Life,  and  they  that 
liavB  done  Evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  Damnation." — John  v.  Which  may 
lK«a  Annihiialion.  blotted  oat  of  the  Book  of  God,  out  of  Eiistence,  like  snow- 
water, in  the  Orave,— none  knows;  hut,  for  the  Good  there  is  the  hope  of 
enriufing  Life.  Yet  "  the  Sadduceea  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection ,  neither 
iDgel  nor  spirit ; "  and  they  put  a  very  pointed  question  lo  Jesus  regarding  the 
voman  with  the  seven  husbands.  "The  Ssdducees,  which  say  there  U  no 
RiurrectioD,  asked  Him.  saying.  Master,  Moses  said.  l(  a  man  die,  having  no 
children,  his  brother  .thai!  marry  his  wile,  and  raise  up  seed  nnto  his  brother. 
Now  there  were  with  us  seven  hretlirep  :  and  the  iirst,  when  he  had  married  a 
wife,  deceased,  and,  having  no  issne,  left  his  wife  nnto  his  brother ;  likewise 
the  Mcond  also,  and  the  third,  nnto  the  seventh.  And  last  of  all  the  woman 
died  also.  Therefore,  in  the  resurrection,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven! 
for  they  all  had  her.  Jesua  answered  and  said  unto  them.  Ye  do  err,  not 
knowing  the  Etcriptnres,  nor  the  power  of  God.  for  in  the  resurrectioii  they 
neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  in 


<Uvs  o( 
"When 
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At  least  kind  Charity  mnst  surelT  deem 

Such  souls  untitled  for  Eternity. 
To  be  the  sport  of  Hell's  most  dieadfiil  dream, — 
Oh,   God  of  LoTc!    coold'st  Thou  Thj  cieatnreB  thus 
condemn  ? 


Yes  !  Charity  to  them,  and  only  just  to  God  I 

For  why  should  Man,  because  he  bears  the  form 
Alone,  of  ^lan,  without  the  soul,  be  trod 

Upon  for  eyer  by  a  still  baser  worm ! — 

By  God  created,  too, — as  if  for  harm  ! — 
Xor  here  alone,  but  other  worlds  must  own 

A  fearful  power — a  mental  thunderstorm — 
To  blow  Man's  fluttering  Soul  to  Hell,  to  groan 
For  ever  helpless ! — Oh,  God,  hast  Thou  a  heart  of  stone  ? 

XXI. 

But  God  is  Love^  His  every  work  proclaims 
Benevolence,  for  Goodness  reigns  around  ; 

But  this  Eternal,  deep  Damnation  shames 
Each  attribute  ! — ^if  thus  a  fiend  could  wound 
Man's  dearest  part,  his  soul  immortal,  bound 

To  Woe — without  a  hope — a  hopeless  prey 
For  the  vindictive  pleasure  of  a  hound, — 

A  fallen  fiend, — a  Spirit,  but  of  clay, — 

If  so,  he  8  more  a  God  than  God,  to  hare  such  sway  ! 

XXIT. 

All  noble  minds  revolt  at  cruelty, 

And  Man,  the  fallen  image  of  a  Soul, 
^lijiht  give  a  lesson  to  Eternity  ; 

The  meanest  brute  o'er  which  he  has  control, 

By  law  is  safe  from  even  a  human  Ghoul. 
Who  thus  would  dare  to  pain  the  poorest  dog, 

With  cruelty  a  millionth  part,  as  stole 
O'er  Man,  in  fire,  as  if  he  were  a  log, — 
A  demon's  foot-ball  for  a  scheming  priest  to  prog. 

XXIII. 

But  Ah !  dear  Truth  I — far  higher  thoughts  than  these 
Will  pierce  the  gloom  which  chains  the  soul  of  Man. — 
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Yes !  come  they  must,  like  Morning,  by  degrees, 

When  he  shall  clearer  see  his  little  span 

On  £arth,  just  as  a  child  before  it  ran  ; 
And  feel,  like  Newton,  wandering  by  the  shore 

Of  Truth's  eternal,  boundless  main, 
A  grey-haired  child,  with  a  half-worn  shell,  before 
He  knew  Man's  boasted  Knowledge  could  extend  no  more. 

XXIV. 

When  all  shall  feel  kind  Sabbath^  is  for  rest  indeed, 
And  God  the  jyreacheTy  preaching  everywhere — 

Knowledge  and  Goodness, — His  one, — simple  creed. 
To  help  the  virtuous,  and  to  banish  Care  ! — 
Then  no  established  House  will  be  for  formed  prayer, 

But,  loving  one  another,  kind  to  all, 

Shall  rend  the  net  of  Priesthood's  subtle  snare, 

And,  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  for  Judgment  call, 
Far  higher  shall  he  be  than  e'en  before  his  fall ! 


YOUTH  LIKE  A  RIVER 

Ceaseless — noisy — endless  gushing, 

Ever  onward  to  the  sea ; 
The  river — Youth,  is  constant  rushing, 

Aifter  Fun  and  Jollity. 

Until  it  meets  the  Ocean's  wave, 

And  mingles  with  the  Deep, — 
So  Youth — at  last  must  meet  the  Grave, 

And  take  its  last, — long  sleep  ! 

1  There  is  an  amusing,  and  almost  characteristic  anecdote  told  in  reference 
to  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Highlands.  In  a  certain  district,  the 
bellman  one  day  made  the  following  proclamation  :  "  0  yes  !  0  yes !  and  0  yes  ! 
and  that's  three  times  !  you'll  all  pe  tak  notice  that  there  will  pe  no  Lord's  day 
here  next  Sabbath,  because  the  Laird's  wife  wants  the  kirk  to  dry  her  clothes 

10. 


KNOW  OUR  POSITION. 

"  Honour,  and  shame  from  no  conditions  me. 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.** — Pcpe, 

"  Be  anxious  for  nothing,  but,  in  all  things,  make  known  our  requests  to 
^Holy  Writ, 

"  Sufficient  for  the  day  are  the  evils  thereof.*' — Ibid. 

"  Fortune  has  her  throne  upon  a  rock,  but  brave  men  fear  not  to  climb. 
Sir  W,  ScqU,  in  '*  Quentin  Durvxtrdr 

He  that  knows  himself,  will  be  sensible  that  he  has  something  Dtvine, 
will  always  do  something  worthy  of  so  g^reat  a  gift  ttom  God. 

"The  fool  doth  think  that  he  is  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to ' 
a  fooL" — **A8  you  like  It,"  Shakespeare, 

"  Love  all,  trust  a  few,  do  wrong  to  none, — ^be  able  for  thine  enemy  rath 
in  power  than  use  :  and  keep  thy  friend  under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check 
for  silence,  but  never  taxed  for  speech." — Shakespeare,  **Airs  Well  that 
WeU:* 

"Aye  free  affhand  your  story  tell 

When  wi*  a  bosom  crony 
But,  still,  keep  something  to  yoursel 

You  scarcely  tell  to  ony — 
Conceal  yoursel — as  weel  's  you  can 

Frae  critical  dissection. 
But,  keek  through  every  ither  man 

Wi'  sharp  and  slie  inspection." — Bums, 

"Our  rash  faults. 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures, — to  ourselves  uniust. 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after,  weep  their  dust." — Shakespeare 


ht 


THE  utmost  wisdom  wliich  wise  men  can  show 
Is  his  position  in  this  world, — to  know, 
To  find  it  out,  and  careful  keep  in  bounds 
His  thoughts, — not  led  astray  by  empty  sounds, — 
Within, — a  cheerful  spirit  always  carry, 
For,  that  is  Heaven's  weapon  none  can  parry. 
By  all  means  strive  to  reach  a  higher  sphere — 
But  climb  not  up  with  over-anxious  fear, 
For,  doing  so,  you  lose  much  more  than  gain 
As  peace  of  mind,  must  ever  highest  reign, — 
The  poorest  man  that  lives, — if  he 's  content, 
Can  sleep  in  peace,  for  all  his  wants  are  sent ; 
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His  head  once  down,  then  all  his  cares  are  gone, 

Besting  in  Ood !  his  soul  to  Heaven  hath  iiown; 

And  there  keeps  vigil,  while  his  mortal  breath 

Lies  all  unconscious  in  its  nightly  death, 

Bat  in  the  mom  can  rise  refreshed  and  strong — 

First,  thank  his  God  for  life — defying  wrong ! 

No  doubting  fears — ^nor  over-anxious  stuff, 

He  knows  each  day  hath  cares  and  ills  enough. 

More  than  sufficient  were  to-morrow  ours. 

But,  being  God's,  why  beggar  present  hours, — 

Aye !  rich  indeed  who  hath  a  mind  like  this. 

Though  poor  as  Lazarus — ^he  lives  in  bliss ; 

Smiling,  he  views  the  flowers,  the  fields,  the  world  as  his ! — 

Yes  !  knows  the  hills,  and  dales,  and  waving  trees. 

Are  only  his  who  hath  a  mind  at  ease — 

A  soul  at  peace  hath  more  than  worlds  can  show. 

While  jewelled  Care,  but  decks  a  life  of  woe. 

And  sad  the  soul,  which  knows  it  cannot  please 

By  change  of  scene,  itself — when  ill  at  ease. 

But  rather  tries  by  Solitude  profound 

To  find  the  path  which  leads  to  holy  ground. 

The  only  shelter  to  a  storm-tossed  life. 

Is  Faith  in  God  to  end  the  inward  strife. 

Tis  not  the  greatest  wealth — but  fewest  needs. 
Are  truest  riches  in  this  world  of  creeds. 
The  mind,  being  calm,  finds  riches  in  a  stone — 
And,  with  God*8  aid  can  call  the  world  its  own, 
As  plodding  homeward,  whistling  on  the  road, 
The  workman  feels  that  poor,  is  rich  with  God ; 
While  thankless  riches  are  but  tinsel  show — 
Contentment  only  can  make  heaven  below. 
For  nought  but  worth  can  heavenly  joys  impart. 
Nor  virtue  shine — but  through  a  crystal  heart, 
Contentment's  robe  by  gold  can  ne'er  be  bought — 
Far  less  Salvation's  humble  lesson  taught. 
With  riches,  health  and  peace  you  cannot  buy — 
Nor  yet  the  Saviour's  passport  to  the  sky. 
They  cannot  stop  th'  unerring  hand  of  Death  I 
Nor  bribe  with  gold,  to  stay  the  fleeting  breath-^ 
Should  this  not  wither  vain  Ambition's  pride. 
Which  chokes  the  flowers  for  which  our  Saviour  died  ? 
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That  each  may  shed  its  native  fntgnnce  lound. 

And  bloom  in  beaaty  on  its  'lotted  grouiid. 

The  little  gowaos  on  the  grassy  lea 

'Were  made  by  Pim  who  formed  the  boiuidless  sea, 

And  are  as  lovely  in  their  homely  apheres, 

As  Cashmere's  rose — or  Indian  Pink  appears, — 

Yes  !  all  the  flowers  that  brightest  elcies  e'er  gave. 

Like  weeds  must  wither  in  one  common  grave. 

Too  true  indeed — that  wealth  txa.  gild  men  clay, 

But  Time  will  brush  the  fancied  bloom  away  ; 

As  truly  too,  that  gold  can  hide  what's  vile. 

And  vice,  like  poppies,  bloom  awhile. 

But  Worth,  alone,  with  mental  rainbow  dyes 

Shall  span  Eternity's  far  brighter  ekies. 

How  small  to  man,  ai«  ants  upon  their  mound. 
Far  less  to  God  is  man — though  diadem  crowned, — 
Then  let  each  ant  contented  bear  hts  load. 
In  peace,  along  life's  rough  uneven  road. 
Despised  by  pride,  but  still  upheld  by  God; 
And,  let  the  workman  at  his  labour  sint;, 
That  "  peace  of  mind  is  happier  than  a  King," 
For  still  the  golden  truth — the  wisest  plan — 
la,  through  our  life  to  view  the  end  of  man ; 
Which  is — to  honour,  trust,  and  fear  his  God, 
Affliction  bear— and  humbly  kiss  the  rod. 
'Whate'er  our  lot,  be  cheerful,  ne'er  repine, 
For  none  but  worthless  curs  will  ever  whine. 
And  live  through  life,  well  knowing  that  we  die. 
Like  eaglets,  hoping  still  to  cleave  the  sky, — 
"With  all  our  gettings.  Truth,  and  "Wisdom,  first, 
Religion  next — ^then  wealth,  but,  Pride,  who  durst,— 
Shun  Vice — *s  though  yoti  feared  a  serpent's  sting, 
Bad  habits  dread — for  they  like  Vampires  cling. 
Be  not,  in  love,  a  niggard  of  your  joys  ; 
Hut,  view  as  Hell,  yon  painted  living  toys.^ 
Amusement  seek — and  cheerful  live  each  day, 
For  none  but  hypocrites,  in  gloom  will  pray  ; 
In  well-timed  alms  and  healthful,  lawful  pleasure, 
Judicious  spend  your  time,  and  o'er-plus  treasure, 
'  "DoliTerthee  rrom  the  HtniDge  woniui,  which  flittenth  with  her  wo 
''  Ret  wiKlom,  gat  nnilentuKliiig ;  WiHdom  la  the  prindpBl  thing,  thcnfoi 
wiidom  ;  and,  with  sU  thy  getting!,  get  unilentuuliiig.  — 5i>lD»oa'i  Pmi 
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Use  cautious  spur  and  whip — or  reins,  in  toil, 
For  too  much  bending  often  snaps  the  foil ; 
And  often  wears  both  soul  and  strength  away. 
As  constant  streams  must  wear  the  yielding  clay ; 
Strong  drink  avoid^ — as  if  a  spider  spread 
Its  tangling  web  around  a  poor  fly's  head — 
A  web  so  strong,  as  if  a  demon  cast, 
Or  forged,  in  Hell,  the  chains,  to  hold  you  fast ! 

One  word  for  all — be  sure,  whatever  you  do — 
God's  laws  once  crushed,  like  wasps  they  '11  sting  you  too, 
For,  so  'tis  ruled, — in  wisdom  so  designed — 
Each  deed  we  do,  is  stamped  upon  the  mind, 
And  bears  the  impress  after  years  hath  flown  ; 
As  seeds — once  planted,  branching  trees  have  grown — 
As  ink — on  paper  must  its  whiteness  stain. 
And  glass,  once  scratched,  the  mark  shall  still  retain  ! 
But  yet  we  can  remould — nay — re-create, 
Can  raise  our  souls  to  Love — or  sink  to  Hate, — 
As  Politicians  make  or  mar  a  State. 
Dark  Vice,  though  hid  beneath  rich  carmine  dyes. 
Cannot  escape  from  God's  all-seeing  eyes — 
Though  thoughts  like  rivers,  deep,  in  caverns  flow, 
And  disappear  from  sight  to  glide  below. 2 
Still,  must  they  rise  before  the  sun  or  blast. 
And  to  the  ocean  roll  and  melt  at  last. 
Whate'er  our  lot — our  wisdom  still  should  be. 
To  know  all  channels  lead  but  to  the  sea, 

THE  MORAL  (an  extract.) 

"Conscience  may  lie  in  youth  suppressed, 
And  seem  to  slumber  in  a  careless  breast, 
But  time  shall  come  when  she  again  shall  wake 
And  give  the  fleshy  tenement  a  shake, 
Hold  up  before  the  trembling  sinner's  eyes, 
A  list  of  all  his  crimes — to  his  surprise : 
When  least  expected  she'll  resume  her  power, 
And  like  an  angry  lion  roar 
In  the  dark  bosom  where  she  slept  before." 

1  Do  not  take  the  advice,  given  to  priests  in  Deut.  xiv.  26,  which  says, — 
"  Thou  shalt  bestow  thy  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen, 
or  for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth. " 

'  Some  rivers  flow  on  in  their  course  and  disappear  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  such  as  the  Rhone  in  France— shortly  alter  it  flows  through  Geneva ; 
also,  the  subterranean  river  in  the  Peak  of  Derby  is  visible  only  where  it  crosses 
the  celebrated  Cavern. 
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*'  Good  alone  is  good,  withoat  a  name.'*— iStofajpemuL 

"  I  know  enough  of  yonr  erafty  Sir  Smith,  and  of  cnfkRnen  in  nnanl,  to 
he  aware  that  men  Inre  not  hawks  with  empty  hands." — Fair  MoMaiffPmUL 

"  Our  actions  are  onr  glory  or  our  shame, 
Not  bonowed  titles,  nor  an  airj  name." 

*'  Art  thou  named  of  a  common  crowd,  and  sensible  of  high  aspixingi  t 
"It  is  hard  for  thee  to  rise,  yet  stnve ;  thou  mayest  be  among  thorn  a 
MuacBus" — Martin  Tupper, 

*'  Do  Good  by  stealth,  and  blosh  to  find  it  Fame.** 

\\r  HAT'S  in  a  namet — Go,  ask  the  gaping  throng, 
VV      Who  loud  appkud  a  sermon,  or  a  song. 
Applaud  an  author  whom  they  never  read 
(As  mental  pigs  on  husks  are  often  fed) — 
Ask  for  the  beauties  which  to  you  seem  tame  1 
They'll  say  they  see  them  in  his  potent  name ! — 
Go,  ask  the  liypocrite  who  lives  by  stealth, 
Or  advertising  sycopliant  of  wealth, 
What  is  the  best  and  surest  road  to  fame  1 — 
They'll  tell — to  pave  it  with  a  gilded  nanie. 

Without  a  name  a  poor  man  need  not  strive, 
Nor  dream  his  writings  will  his  clay  survive ; 
For  wealth  and  Patronage — I  write  with  shame — 
Hold  fiist  the  key  that  turns  the  lock  of  fame. 
It  matters  little  what  your  writing  says, 
If  lacking  power  to  buy,  or  bribe  its  praise  j 
So  many  books,  for  ever  come  and  go, 
They  fall  as  silent  as  the  drifting  snow — 
Unless  when  hrst  you  set  your  mind  to  scrawl, 
You  have  not  gained  the  art,  and  sense,  to  crauH. 
Many  a  hand  in  secret  swept  the  lyre. 
Whoso  striugs  but  served  to  light  the  critic's  fire, — 
It  matters  not  how  well  a  truth  is  told, 
Without  the  Patron,  or  the  edge  of  gold ; 
Though  pearls  should  lie  within  your  modest  leaves, 
The  title  glanced,  then  in  waste-basket  heaves — 
Unknown,  unheeded,  as  they'd  ne'er  been  there, 
A  fitting  emblem  of  the  rich  man's  prayer ; 
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Or,  if  the  critic  should  splenetic  feel, 

Hell  give  each  beauty  an  Achilles'  heel, 

And  fill  with  gall  his  sharp  and  poisoned  steel ; 

But,  yet,  a  few  escape,  and  soar  by  turns, — 

See  honest  Crabbe,  Tom  Moore,  and  Hobert  Bams. 

The  last,  especially,  his  own  worth  knew, 

And  forced  himself  before  the  public  view, 

"Just  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown. 

Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  of  its  own." 

He  wrote  for  fame,  prepared  to  " hide  his  time" 

He  knew  Jiis  name  centennial  bells  would  chime ; 

Ay  !  knew  it  better  than  the  canting  horde 

Whose  brains,  like  beadles,  were  with  Ritual  stored. 

So  swelled  with  cant,  that  their  sectarian  eyes 

Could  see  but  faults,  and  poisoned  Truth  with  lies, 

(As  swine  must  revel  in  their  filthy  sties) ; — 

Had  burned  the  Good,  so  that  the  faults  were  gone, — 

Then  thanked  their  God  that  Bums  had  ne'er  been  known ! — 

And,  for  his  genius,  given  the  world  a  stone. 

An  unbelieving  scoffer ! — some  maintain, — 

And  some,  he  had  a  drivelling  dmnkard's  brain, — 

And  but  for  drink  he  would  have  lived  so  long, 

And  sung  a  purer,  sweeter,  loftier  song. — 

He  lived  his  day, — had  honest,  tr?ie  remorse, — 

And  bigots  swear  no  Life  could  e'er  be  worse ; 

While  some,  like  Carlyle,^  would  his  Muse  have  tied. 

Till  work  was  done,  and  to  his  cottage  hied, 

And  ne'er  composed, — far  less  to  write  in  rhyme. 

Unless  in  spare  hours  of  a  ploughman's  time, 

And  swear  he  should  have  been  two  men  at  once — 

An  evening  poet,  and  a  day-time  dunce, — 

An  eagle  scraping  on  a  dunghill  heap, — 

Or  horned  owl  upon  his  plough  asleep ; 

But  poets  feel  their  Muse  unchained  must  fly. 

And  skim  the  earth  to  reach  their  native  sky, 

"  The  surest  virtues  oft  from  Passions  shoot. 

Wild  Nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root." — 

Even  doggrel  rhymesters,  as  their  curse,  must  feel 

Their  steeds  will  nin,  and  kick  the  labour  creel ; 

They'll  mount  their  Pegasus,  tho'  their  work  should  stand, — 

Though  poor  as  mice,  their  mind  would  fain  command  ; 

^  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  piece  of  rhyme. 
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Inspired  by  LibertT,  thoy  atill  mut  n 

For  wmglesB  Capias  neiUiet  flj  nor  lore — 

A  Muse  chained  np,  voald  won  in  Bocret  pinc^ 

Or,  yoked  with  Labour,  be  u  poor  u  mine. 

And  cnwl  emaciste  like  old  Phuaoh*!  kine ; — 

Until,  grown  fit  for  neither  rhfnie  nor  life. 

Expire  dejected,  like  fonaken  wife. 

And  clever  (^lyle  shonld  have  better  aense 

Than  tie  down  Genius  to  maie  ponnda  and  penoe ; 

And  dreamt  the  aoul  that  winged  each  loft^  lay, 

Coald  torpid  slept,  or  caiefol  grabbed  all  day. 

The  falcon  scrapea  not  tike  the  dnnghiU  hen, 

Kor  plodding  worldling  lift  the  poet's  pen. 

True,  Shakespeare  wrote,  and  aeldom  went  astnty, 

A  cautious  dog  who  weighed  with  gold  each  play  ; 

Ijut  still  Kis  work  it  was, — thus  to  indite, 

Good  Sense  and  Money  told  hie  Muse  to  writer — 

He  lived  by  plays,  himself  a  ghostly  player, 

A  gildod  Muse  like  his  is  wondrous  rare  ; 

Np  hair-brained  scribbler,  looking  mighty  wise, 

To  seent  a  poet  in  the  public's  eyes  ; 

Then  lash  their  brains  like  children's  tope  asleep. 

Or  winded  Pegasus,  which  scarce  can  creep. 

No  amateur  was  our  immortal  "  Will," 

He  weighed  with  gold  his  ready  grey-goose  quill ! — 

His  fortune  made,  then  farewell  pens  or  plays. 

Indifferent  alike  to  players,  plays,  or  praise, 

N^or  deemed  it  fit,  correcting  what  he  wrote, — 

The  price  once  paid,  he  let  them  sink  or  float, 

He  saw  them  struck  with  many  a  dirty  stone. 

Editions  hideous  from  the  Press  were  thrown;—* 

But  his  life's  a  riddle  very  little  known. 

He  did  his  work,  for  thai  he  got  his  pay, 

Enough  once  gained,  he  ceased  to  write  or  play. 

In  this,  he  proved  that  he  was  heavenly  wise, — 

The  all-time  Poet  lived,— to  gain  the  skies. 

Yet,  each  in  kind  must  play  their  lotted  part, 

Some  bom  for  wealth,  and  some  to  teach  the  heart, 

And  those  who  deem  that  Bums  did  not  live  well, 

Forget — the  change  had  broke  his  native  spell; — 

Tis  wisest  surely  not  to  dive  too  deep, 

But  let  the  creature, — with  his  Maker, — sleeps 
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*Wlio  makes  the  busy  brain  and  forms  the  heart, 

Ko  doubt  gives  each  his  fit  and  proper  part ; 

And  fools  or  knaves  would  only  strive  to  stain 

What  God's  just  wisdom  sent  on  earth  as  rain. 

One  aim  alone  each  mortal  here  should  strive — 

To  see,  that  virtue  in  his  own  heart  thrive  ; 

Then  though  they  fail  to  gain  a  world-wide  name, 

By  living  well  they'll  win  immortal  fame  ; 

For  all  who  live,  must  ever  writers  be — 

Their  deeds  the  pen,  the  book  Eternity. 

And  ah !  who  would  not  use  the  finest  pens. 

To  bear  the  test  of  yon  Almighty  Lens  ? — 

And  yet,  through  Faith, — the  Poet's  Muse  and  friend, 

His  earthly  faults  grow  beauties  in  the  end, 

And  those  whose  lives  were  but  a  warfare  here. 

Shall  rise  triumphant  in  their  proper  sphere. 

When  God  for  Judgment  makes  Mankind  appear  ! 

J  A  few  words  on  Robert  Burns  and  Carlyle.  Carlyle,  the  would-be  Chelsea 
oracle,  has  thought  fit  to  pierce  with  the  point  of  his  poisoned  pen  the  main- 
spring and  chief  attribute  of  the  character  of  Robert  Bums,  viz.,  his  "  Inde- 
pendence of  Mind."  Carlyle  would  fain  make  it  appear  that  Bums  was  too 
much  a  slave  to  this  spirit  of  independence,  that  it  was  a  weakness  rather  than 
a  strength  of  mind ;  but  1,  for  one,  repudiate  such  an  estimation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  our  national  poet, — national  not  only  for  the  Doric  of  tlie  writings,  but  for 
the  very  spirit  of  Independence  which  permeates  them  all,  and  holds  aloft  to  an 
admiring  world  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  bygone  history  of  noble, 
independent  Scotland.  Say  not  Carlyle  that  such  aspirations  were  ovenloiie  in 
the  mind  of  poor  but  noble-minded  Bums.  No  !  these  were  the  vei-y  salt  of  liis 
life,  which  leavened  his  whole  lH?ing,  and  made  his  brief  exist**nce  one  entire 
and  perfect  chrysolite  of  poetic  fire  and  feeling,  which,  had  they  been  suffocated 
by  the  cold  calculation  of  the  world,  it  would  have  no  doubt  been  to  tlie  a(i van- 
tage of  his  mere  clajr  existence  here  ;  but  at  the  sad  expense  of  the  greater 
power  and  claim  of  immortality.  Carlyle  also  more  coolly  than  sensibly  says 
that  Bums  should  not  have  troubled  himself  composing  any  poems  during  his 
hours  of  work,  but  let  all  composition  alone  until  his  day's  work  was  done,  as  it 
would  have  been  so  much  better  for  himself  and  family.  This  is  all  very  tme,biit 
it  iU  becomes  any  author,  no  matter  how  talented,  to  dai-e  thus  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  the  natural  bias  and  conscientious  judgment  of  another,— at  least  as  worthy 
of  note  and  belief  as  himself.  Every  one  has  different  views  and  ideas  of  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  if  Bums  chose  to  solace  his  wounde(i  spirit  and 
indifferent  position  in  life  by  a  detemiined  and  dogge<l  spirit  of  IndejMindence, 
he  is,  at  best,  but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  Divine  balancer  of  fate  who  would 
presume  thus  pryinofly  and  impudently  to  lift  the  hallowed  veil  which  clothed 
and  covered  tne  habits  of  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Scotland's  high- 
minded  and  independent  peasantry.  I  neither  pretend  to  know,  nor  care  to 
know,  how  far  Carlyle  himself  may  be  swayed  in  his  life  and  writings  by 
the  opinions  or  favours  of  the  world.  But  this  I  know  and  maintain,  that  the 
life,  character,  and  writings  of  Bums  must  be  taken  as  they  are,  as  they  form 
part  and  parcel  of  tlie  whole  man.  Had  he  been  designed  by  the  Supreme  God 
of  all  to  have  played  a  different  part  in  the  world's  history,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  very  differently  constituted  :  but,  in  the  wonls  of  St.  Paul,  "Go(l 
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nvetb  a  body  as  it  hatb  pleased  Him."  *  Had  Burns  cast  aside  his  q^rit  of 
ludependence,  he  would  nave  broken  the  basis  which  upheld  the  fabric  and 
te  niple  of  his  poetry,  and,  like  a  mental  base  Judean,  thrown  a  pearl  away  richer 
than  all  the  rest  of  his  character ;  and  even  now,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  riw 
from  the  grave,  he  would  repudiate  with  indignation  such  petty  carpings  of  his 
pretended  biographers,  and  exclaim  like  Panl  to  the  CorinthiaDS :  '^By  the 
grace  of  Ood  1  am  what  I  am,"  and  add,  '*Not  all  the  favoars  and  worliOy 
bril)es  of  the  universe  would  woo  me  to  barter  away  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  God  has  given  me, — for  a  spirit,  in  my  estimation,  infinitely  ii^erior  to 
the  one  I  directly  bear  under  the  ble^ing  of  my  Maker  !  "  Besides,  what  conki 
Bums  possibly  have  gained  by  being  less  nervously  independent-mind^?  A 
better  position  in  worldly  matters!  more  favour  with  the  wealthy]  more 
effeminate  peace  of  mind  ]  Ay !  truly  he  would  have  had  more  peace  of  mind 
indeed  ;  but  if  we  come  to  this  of  it,  he  would  have  had  still  more  peace  of  mind 
had  he  not  been  blessed  or  cursed  with  the  genius  of  poetry  at  aU  !  for  Gray 
says  truly,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise."  But  it  will  not  do 
to  take  a  strong  man  to  task  because  he  has  not  the  nimble  movements  of  a 
dancing-master  ;  or,  in  the  telling  and  humorous  words  of  Hudibras,  it  will  not 
do  to  look  a  srift-horse  in  the  mouth.  And  all  such  men  as  Bobert  Bums  are 
gifts  from  Almighty  God,  sent  down  to  man  to  wear  away  their  own  brains 
and  lives  for  the  instmction  and  benefit  of  mankind.  And  those  authors 
have  little  to  do  to  harp  and  carp,  and  measure  the  greater  minds  of  others  by 
their  own  stunted  standanl, — too  anxious  to  foist  M^ir  dictum  of  what  other  men 
of  genius  should  have  been,  or  should  not  have  been,— upon  humanity  !  Why 
don't  they  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  God  Almighty  Himself  is  to  blame 
for  not  making  men  or  poets  this  way  or  that  way,  according  to  their  miserable 
idea  of  rectitude  and  perfection  !  In  fact  this  would  be  much  more  germaih 
to  the  matter  than  to  opinionise  and  criticise  upon  the  handitoork  of  God  ! 
The  Creator,  not  the  creature,  the  'tcorkman^  not  the  workmanship,  should  be 
blamed,  and  bionght  to  task  for  imperfections,  fancied  or  real.  But,  in  the 
words  of  philosophising  Martin  Tupper,  we  must  "take  the  good  with  the  evil, 
for  we  are  all  pensioners  of  God,  and  none  may  choo^^e  or  refuse  the  cup  His 
wisdom  mixeth."  If  it  be  true  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  (and  we  know  their 
market  price  is  two  for  one  farthing),  1  say,  if  it  be  tme  that  not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  how  can  we  suppose  Uiat 

*  For,  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves :  it  is 
the  gift  of  Gk)d  :  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  For  we  are  His 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  gocxl  works,  which  God  hath  before 
ordaiiied  that  we  should  walk  in  them." — Ephesians  ii.  8,  9,  10. 

"  0  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 

Is  freely  pardoned 
All  the  transgressions  he  hath  done, 

W^hose  sin  is  covered. 
BleWd  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 

Imputeth  not  his  sin. 
And  m  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

Nor  fraud  is  found  therein."— Psalm  xzxii. 

In  quoting  the  foregoing  passages  from  Holy  Writ,  I  by  no  means  agree  to  a 
blind  belief  in  Fate.  No,  for  without  our  own  efforts  to  *'  work  out  our  oiMi 
salvation  "  there  is  not,  nor  can  be,  anything  like  a  religion  for  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  frail  humanity  ;  still,  above  all  our  efforts,  ''there's  a  Divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will."  So  says  William  Shakts- 
peare,  and  so  says  '^Common  Sense.*'  Let  us  pray  therefore  to  the  God  of 
Nature,  -the  essence  of  Justice  and  Goodness, — for  11  is  Son's  sake,— the  Spirit  of 
-Truth, — to  will  and  to  do,  and  work  on — and  in  us, — for  God  always  helps  those 
who  help  themselves.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  right  when  he  advised  his  Iron- 
sides to  tru-sit  in  the  Lord,  but  be  sure  to  keep  their  powder  dry  1 
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such  a  spark  of  Divinity,  such  a  creative  genius  as  Robert  Bams,  would  have 
been  permitted  to  live  and  die  anle8s  he  had  been  considered  fit  to  fill  his  own 
peculiar  mission  under  the  providence  of  this  same  God,  on  this  atom  of  His 
oniverse  called  Earth  ?  "  He  that  would  change  with  another  must  take  the 
cup  as  it  is  mixed ;  Poverty,  with  largeness  of  heart,  or  a  full  purse  with  a 
spirit."  And  for  any  man  to  peer, — and  pry, — and  criticise  "  that  it  would  have 
been  better  this  way  or  much  better  the  other  way,"  is  just  plainly  demonstrat- 
ing that  for  all  the  transcendent  attributes  of  man,  there  is  wondrous  truth  in 
the  sayii^  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Man  of  Feeling,"  that  the  world  itself  is  very 
much  akin  to  a  large  madhouse,  where  a//,  more  or  less,  are  prone  to  wear  the 
coat  of  motley,  and  ever  ready,  like  King  James'  fool,  Archie  Armstrong,  who.  in 
the  Kirk  of  St.  Giles',  when  Janet  Geddes  hurled  her  stool  at  the  Bishop's  head 
and  ushered  in  the  rebellion,  cried  out,  "  Wha's  fool  noo]  "  but — 

"  Scotland  will  flourish  while  each  peasant  learns 
The  Psalms  of  David  and  the  songs  of  Bums." 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

"  All  was  prepared— the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 

To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 
The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

Marched  forth  with  nerve  and  Hinews  bent  to  slay 
A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 

To  breathe  Destruction  on  its  winding  way." — Don  Juan. 

*'  When  we  two  meet,  we  meet  like  rushing  torrents, 
Like  warring  winds,  like  flames  from  various  points, 
That  mate  each  other's  fury,-  -there  is  nought 
Of  elemental  strife, — were  JiencU  to  guide  it, 
That  can  match  the  wrath  of  man." — Frenand. 

•*  0  shame  to  men  !  Devil  with  Devil  damned, 
Finn  concord  holds,— men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational,  though  under  hope 
Of  Heavenly  grace,  and  God  pnx^lairaing  peace. 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cmel  wars." — Paradise  Lost. 

*•  I  would  I  had  ten  thousand  soldiers'  heads — 
Their  skulls  set  all  in  silver,  to  drink  healths 
To  his  confusion  who  ftrst  invented  War." 

Dakkers   Wonders  of  a  Kingdom. 

*'  The  fury  passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  turned  on  Man,  a  fiercer  savage  man." — Po-pe. 

•*  But  what  design,  what  interest 
Can  heasi  have  to  encounter  beast." — Uudibras. 

TWO  hosts  contended  on  the  plain, 
And, — lawless, — trampled  down  the  grain, — 
And  met,  like  clashing  bells  ! — 
With  fiend-like  zeal  and  demon  skill, 
The  image  of  their  God  to  kill, 

X 
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With  steel  and  burEting  shells  ' — 
II  tells  their  race, — for  meaner  beast. 
Though  void  of  Reason,  ne'er  will  feast 

And  pi^J  npon  themselves. 

Hark  to  the  horrid  thunder  roar 
From  feUowmen  ne'er  seen  before  ! — 

Nor  eren  yet  are  foes: 
Tlieir  shattered  limbs  and  glazing  eyes 
Make  AVar  ihe  Iievil's  sacrilice. — - 

Accursed  by  such  blows  ; 
And  makes  that  An  a  Lellish  Btniii, 
"Which  deluges  with  human  rain 

The  held,  whei«  flowers  arose  ! 

Upon  the  plain.* — within  a  brake, 
lieneaih  a  shepherd's  broken  Hake, 

A  hare  crept  clo^  and  cowered, 
And  trembled  while  the  murdering  shot« 
God's  imape  staint^  with  bloody  clote. 

Which  fast  in  torrents  showered. 
it  seemed  that  fienda  on  Earth  there  trod, 
And  cloned  to  deface  it*  God, — 

While  Satui  pmadly  loweml  \ 

Like  madmen  all,  tbey  seemed  deranged — 
For  oh!  man's  very  face  was  chained. 

And  hideous  to  behold  : 
And  as  each  crash  from  murderous  shell 
Was  deafened  by  a  louder  yell, 

The  hare  crept  from  its  fold  ; 
Amid  the  tumult  fast  it  sped, 
And  seemed  to  revel  o'er  the  dead — 

For  danger  made  it  bold. 

Each  way  it  turned,  wild  shouts  arose, 
As  if  the  very  air  held  foes 

To  deluge  earth  with  pore ; 
It  crept  beside  a  shattered  skull. 
Until  another  shot  fell  dull. 

And  smashed  it  as  before ; 
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It  drummed, — then  paosed,  it  reared, — then  x\ 
And  fied  at  Uat  to  living  man, 

Ab  shipwreck  seeks  the  shore. 

Behind  the  hrake,  vith  straining  nerve, 
Coached,  on  the  ground,  lay  the  rBserve, — 

Like  Scots  at  Waterloo  ; 
It  hounded  o'er  that  breathing  clay. 
And  nestled  where  a  soldier  lay, — 

Whose  heart  was  panting  too  ; 
Seneath  his  arm  it  shelter  took. 
And  on  him  gazed  with  timid  look, 

As  past  the  buUets  flew. 

"Up  I  up  1  reserve ! — the  foa  ia  beat ! — 
See,  where  he  flies  in  full  retreat ! 

The  bloody  battle's  won  ; 
And  a  a  the  soldier  marched  along, 
The  little  trembler  joined  the  throng. 

In  doubt  which  way  to  run  ; 
But  as  the  dreadful  din  of  war 
Was  faint,  and  fainter  heard  afar. 

Its  friendship  then  was  done  ! 

With  glee  it  crossed  the  bloody  plain. 
And,  slyly,  crept  amongst  the  grain. 

And  left  its  former  friends. 
Thns,  here  we  see,  when  danger  blows, 
That  friends  are  made  of  deadly  foes 

When  common  peril  pende — 
Alas  I  too  many  make  a  shield, 
Like  this  poor  trembler  of  the  field, 

Until  their  terror  ends. 

But  when  the  sun  of  Success  shines, 
And  poverty  no  longer  pinea, 

Their  former  friends  despise  ; 
Or,  thankless,  leave  them  to  their  fate, 
And  even  grin  with  smothered  hate. 

Because  they  know  their  rise. 
Poor,  timid  puss,  enjoy  thy  brake, — 
But,  never  leave  a  friendly  flake 

For  man,  if  thou  art  wise  I 
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But,  pussey !  tbou  art  not  alono 
Ungrateful  for  a  kindness  shown, 

And  prone  to  slip  awaj ; 
For,  lordly  man,  his  turn  once  served, 
Will  flit  as  slyly  unobserved, 

And  leave  his  former  stay  ; 
Whenever  poverty  or  danger's  seen, 
He*ll  flit  like  sunbeams  o*er  the  green. 

And  vanish  with  the  day  ! 

The  idea  of  this  hurriedly-written  poem  was  taken  from  reading  an  inddmt 
in  connection  with  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  the  then  divided  Continent  of 
America.  At  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  a  rabbit  had  taken  shelter  in  a  small 
clump  of  buishes.  iust  betwixt  the  opposing  armies.  The  shots  and  noise  roused 
the  creature.  It  left  its  hiding-place,  ran  hither  and  thither,  stood  on  its  hind 
legs,  and  gaze^l  wistfully  around.  At  last,  it  ran  right  across  to  where  the 
reserve  lay — like  Wellington's  reserve  at  Waterloo — to  allow  the  ballets  to 
whistle  over  them.  It  nestled  under  the  arm  of  a  soldier,  and  lay  until  the 
army  was  again  on  the  march,  and  followed  the  soldier  until  tlie  coast  was  dear. 
then  slipped  quietly  away  to  its  former  haunts. 
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MACBETH. 

"  /^UT  I  damned  spot,  out !"  Remorse  to  Murder  cries, 

Vy     And  phantom  Banquos  sear  the  Assassin^s  eyes. 
"  Blood  boltered  "  to  the  nails  are  Treason's  hands, 
^fanured  with  blood  are  fell  Ambition's  lands. 
Thus  felt  proud  Rome's  imperial-minded  slave, 
Who  wept  to  think  one  world  should  hold  his  grave, — 
Wept  like  a  schoolboy  till  his  toy  was  gained, 
But  flung  it  from  him  when  'twas  once  attained ; 
Ambition's  lust  not  only  makes,  but  mars, 
As  burning  wounds  doth  leave  the  broadest  scars. 
Thus  felt  ilacbeth, — Ambition's  finger-post, 
Which  warns  a  world  through  a  Comrade's  ghost ; — 
Great  is  the  lesson  which  wise  Shakespeare  gave, 
To  make  Ambition  dig  its  own  deep  grave. 
Behold  !  the  trueness  of  yon  witchcraft  spell. 
Which  made  Success,  first  lead  the  way  to  Hell ! 
The  loyal  subject — and  the  soldier  brave 
Transformed  into  a  "  rump-fed  ronyon's  "  slave  ! — 
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Successes  hurried  on, — and  dimmed  his  sight, 

As  eyes  become  oppressed  by  too  much  light. 

"  All  hail  Macbeth,"  the  juggling  witches  cry, 

Then  held  up  "  Cawdor"  to  Ambition's  eye  ; 

Once  Cawdor  gained — the  crown  was  spied  by  Hope, 

Through  red  Ambition's  crimson  telescope  ; 

Unhinged  by  Sin  there  sprang  a  serpent  strife, —     . 

like  Adam,  found  a  temptress  in  his  wife  ; 

She  makes  the  hazy  hope,  by  art^  seem  clear, 

And  throws  her  spirit  o*er  his  embryo  fear; 

Engraves  with  subtlety  his  bloody  plan. 

And  made,  like  Faust,  a  demon ! — of  a  man. 

Hers  was  the  soul  that  lit  his  darkling  gloom, 

And  hers  the  hand  that  daubed  the  sleeping  groom  ; — 

Hers  too  that  snatched  the  dagger  from  his  grasp. 

And  smearing,  smiled  to  see  her  victim  gasp. 

Great  is  the  falling  when  a  woman  falls, 

She  frightens  Pity,  and  BeneHcence  appals, — 

Well  did  she  know  her  husband  fain  would  win, 

But  lacked  the  coward's  courage  to  begin. 

'Tis  done,  hark  !  with  what  a  palsied  tread, 

He  staggers  from  the  murdered  Duncan's  bed. 

'Tis  done  ! — the  deed,  upheld  by  Hell,  till  then, 

Dares  him  to  say  "  God  bless  us,"  or  to  breathe  "  Amen 

Within  his  throat  they  stuck, — he  could  not  speak, — 

No  juggling  fiends  tlmt  mental  spell  could  break ; 

Tis  done  !  Kemorse  like  lightning  sped  before, 

And  to  his  spirit  thundered  "  Sleep  no  more  !" — 

With  Duncan's  munler,  did  he  murder  Sleep, — 

"  The  Great  Restorer  "  vanished  from  his  keep. 

As  poisoned  chalices  return  again. 

And  settle  on  the  hand  that  dealt  the  pain  ; 

So,  though  the  "  time  be  mocked  with  fairest  show," 

And  falsehood  hide  the  venom  that's  below. 

Eternal  daggers  haunt  the  murderer's  brain, 

And  gouts  of  blood  their  brightest  edges  stain ; — 

Not  all  Arabia's  perfumes  e'er  can  scent 

The  hand  that  once  on  wilful  murder  leant, — 

Nor  Angel,  "  minister  to  a  mind  diseased," 

When  fell  Remorse  has  on  its  victim  seized, 

Nor  "  raze  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain," 

When  black  Despair  comes  thundering  in  her  train. 
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Conscience,  aroused,  at  last  exerts  her  power, 
Which  only  slept  away  a  prosperous  hour, 
Fearful  her  waking  I — to  Ibrgotten  sins, — 
:Sleeples8  the  torture  when  she  once  begins. 
"  Out !  damned  spot,  out !''  Alas  !  in  vain  is  said,- 
'fhe  stain  remaiu^t,  although  the  action's  dead, 
A.  mental  stain — which  e'en  the  God  of  Heaven 
Injustice  writes — on  earth — *'the  Unfoi^given  !" 


THE  HEAP  OF  HUMAN  SKULLS. 

On  seeing  a  heap  of  human  bones,  chiefly  skulls,  thrown  out  of  a  hole  in  a 
churt'h yani.  This  hole  wa-*  useil  as  a  sort  of  storeroom,  so  to  speak,  for  holding 
all  the  "'  unrijte"  K^nes  aud  tissue>,  turned  up  in  di^^ug  the  graves,  before  a 
proper  ri»-zi'«ter  was  kept  by  the  sextons.  There  was  hair  aud  even  portions  of 
llesh  stickini;  on  si»me  of  the  skulls,  one,  e\idently  a  female,  had  the  remtumt  of 
a  yellow  silk  handkerchief  wrapped  around  it  ;  the  sexton  informed  me  that  he 
knew  tlie  laily.  This  al>ominal»Ie  system  was  carricl  on  quite  unknown  to  the 
public. 

**  Call  it  a  soldiers  cup, 
Our  Duchess  I  know,  will  pledge  us  though  the  cup 
Was  ont.'e  her  father's  head,  which,  as  a  trophv, 
We'U  keep  till  «leath.'— The  Duke,  "  MuUUton's  Witc/ir 

Hamlet — ''That  skull  had  a  tonpue  in  it.  and  could  sing  once.  How  the 
knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground  as  if  it  were  Cain's  jawlione,  that  did  the  firvt 
murder !  This  might  l)e  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now  o'er-reaches : 
one  that  would  circumvent  s.'hA,  might  it  not  ?" 

Horatio. — **  It  might,  my  lord." 

Ham.—^'Ov  of  a  courtier:  which  could  say,  'Good  morrow,  sweet  lord! 
How  dost  thou  good  lord  ] '  T\\is  might  Ik?  my  lord  Such-a-one,  that  praised  my 
lord  Such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it :  might  it  not?  " 

Hor. — **Ay,  my  lord." 

//a/rt.—"  Why,  e'en  so :  and  now  my  la<ly  worms :  chapless  and  knocked  about 
the  mazzanl  with  a  sexton's  spa<le :  here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the  trick 
to  see  't.     Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  log^ts 

with  them  I   mine  ache  to  think  out." *•  There's  another; 

why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer :  where  \re  his  quiddits  now,  his 
([uiilit«s,  his  cases,  hi?*  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ?  why  does  he  suffer  this  rude 
knave  now  to  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel  and  will  not  tell 
him  of  his  action  of  batter>-?  Humph  !  this  fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  neat 
buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  voucners, 
his  recoveries.  Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries, 
to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of 
his  purchases,  and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  ami  breadth  of  a  pair  of  in- 
<lentures?  Tlie  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box:  and 
must  the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more?  ha? " 

Isl  Clo.—  "  Here's  a  skull  now  hath  lain  i'  the  earth  three-and-twenty  years." 

Ham. — **  Whose  was  it?  " 
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IstClo. — "A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue!  he  ponred  a  liagou  of 
Bhenifih  on  my  head  once,  this  same  skull,  sir,  was  Yorick's^  the  King's  jester." 

Ham. — **  This  ?  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio ;  a  fellow  of  infin- 
ite jest,  of  moHt  excellent  fancy ;  be  hath  borne  roe  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times ;  and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is !  my  gorge  rises  at  it. 
Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I  Know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your 
gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ]  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar?  Not  one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning? — 
quite  chap-fallen?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her 
paint  an  mch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that.*' 

Wl  HAT !  have  you  come  again — once  more  to  grin, 
V  V       With  fleshless  gums,  upon  this  world  of  sin  ? 
As  if  you  have  not  had  your  mete  of  pain, 
And  fain  would  wag  your  tongue  in  grief  again. 
What  would  your  nearest  kith  and  kin  now  think. 
Who  lately  wept  upon  your  false  grave's  brink  ? 
To  see  you  here  again  with  lipless  jaws. 
As  if  deriding  man's  poor  selfish  laws, — 
Erecting  tombs,^  and  shedding  useless  tears 
Upon  the  spot  they  fondly  deem  their  biers  1 
Chiselling  types  and  cutting  mimic  bust. 
To  feed  the  ^law  of  Time,  to  end  in  dust. 
When  not  one  particle  of  the  lettered  praise 
Is  left,  by  Time's  inexorable  ways. 
What  would  they  think  to  see  you  here  again. 
The  jest  of  lewd,  or  awe  of  timid  men? 
Your  grey  hairs  sticking  to  the  clammy  skin. 
While  curious  meddlers  poke  and  pry  within — 
To  see  how  loam  could  fill  the  place  of  eyes. 
And  soul-fed  brains  become  a  worm's  prize  ? 
As  steel  unpainted  is  the  prey  of  rust, 
"  Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust." — 
Alas !  might  this  not  lower  man's  worldly  pride, 
To  see  a  hundred  skulls  grin  side  by  side  ? — 
Hurled  too,  in  one, — disgusting — loathsome  heap, 
The  rich  and  poor  in  one  eternal  sleep  ! — 

1  No  doubt  it  is  a  natural  and  sacred  feeling  to  erect  tombstones  over  the 
dead,  but  really  it  is  of  little  importance,  for  the  waves  of  a  few  generations 
j>oon sweep  them  away.   Wonlsworth  tmly  says,  speaking  of  the  deadshepherd:-- 

"  An  iinelat)orate  .stone 
May  cover  him,  and  by  its  help,  j»erchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound, 
Then  shall  the  slowly  gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night,  and  of  his  corse  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  sha])es  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves." 
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Which  is  the  beggar's  ? — where  the  wealthy  now 

Is  ilicd  a  sage's, — (his  a  miser's  brow? — 

(These  last  sad  relics  of  Life's  mouldering  bones 

By  Death's  hireling  driven,  just  like  building  stones.) — 

Go  !  ask  yon  worm, — if  her  dainty  taste 

Will  condescend  to  tell  you  which  is  best  I 

Alas  !  between  the  madman  and  the  sage, 

How  many  grades  must  strut  upon  life's  stage  1 — 

(Indeed  !  if  we  apply  Mackenzie's  rule, 

There  lives  not  one  but  sometimes  played  the  fool, — 

More  ways  than  one, — but  hush  !  I  wont  revile  them, — 

He  said  the  world  was  just  a  huge  asylum), — 

That  skull  perhaps, — so  vilely  split  .ind  smashed, 

Was  once  a  lady's,  with  lavender  washed, — 

Where  now  the  amorous  curls  ? — the  inviting  eye  ? — 

Are  these  all, — those  clammy  hairs,  and  sockets  1 — fie  ! 

Where  now  the  eyes  that  spoke  of  truth  and  love  ? — 

Those  eyes  that  woo'd  man  from  his  God  above  ? — 

Go  ask  that  worm,  which  fills  the  socket  now. 

And  crawls,  with  slimy  trail,  upon  the  putrid  brow  ; 

Those  grey  hairs  rotting  on  yon  loathsome  scalp. 

Kicked  by  the  sexton  from  his  chann'lly  walk, 

Perhaps  was  once  a  mother's,  and  her  son 

May  be  amongst  the  crowd  who  thus  gaze  on, — 

Little  dreaming  that  the  nauseous  skull  he  sees 

Was  hers  he  would  have  given  a  world  to  please, — 

Little  thinking  that  the  last  sad  rites  he  paid. 

When,  solemn  in  its  grave,  her  corpse  was  laid, 

And,  sobbing,  heard  the  mouldering  dust,  dull  fall 

Upon  the  coffined  dust,  last  rite  of  all, — 

Ah!  little  did  he  think  that  honoured  dust 

Would  e'er  become  a  knavish  sexton's  jest, 

With  curious  eyes,  upon  the  skull  he  gazed — 

jS^ot  knowing  what  he  asked — no,  heaven  be  praised  ! 

He,  to  the  sexton,  whispering,  begged  that  head, 

And  gave  him  for  the  skull,  a  crown  instead, — 

With  pleasure  in  his  eyes — he  left  the  place, 

To  scrape  and  clean  the  cranium  for  his  case ; 

For  he  had  sailed — and  many  a  curious  thing, 

Of  bird,  and  beast,  and  shell,  he  home  did  bring. 

But,  of  all  the  curiosities  he  brought, — 

His  mother's  skull,  French  polished,  made  them  nought ; 
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And  there,  upon  its  shelf,  it  grinaed  and  Uy — 

And  shall  be  white,  perhaps,  when  hie  ia  clay. 

Yet,  no  one,  bat  the  callous  sexton  knew — 

And  God,  that  once  his  mother's  eyes  beamed  through 

That  skull,  which  grins  beside  yon  monkey's  there. 

And  forms  the  subject  of  each  vulgar  stare. 

Wonld  there  were  Shakespeare's  curse '  o'er  all  men's  cliiy, 

To  awe  and  scare  the  impious  hand  away — 

Which,  with  the  itchings  of  a  fool  or  knave, 

Would  touch  the  mouldering  ashes  of  the  grave  ! 

To  God,  it  may  be  giving  useless  pains, 

When  judgment  calls  to  life  these  same  remains. 

As  if  their  mission  for  Eternity,  was  past. 

And  not,  like  Job  to  see  their  God  at  Jast.- — 

At  least,  he  said  these  very  bones  shall  rise 

To  meet  their  Maker  in  the  awful  skies. 

When  yon  last  trump,  by  dead  Creation  hurled, 

In  thunder,  peals  destruction  to  a  world  ! 

May  he  who  knocks  about  the  soul's  cast  shell, 

As  if  it  were  a  lobster's, — or  towiicrier'a  bell, — 

Find,  for  his  pains,  the  fragments  down  in  hell  \ — - 

If  all  mankind  in  juiigraeut  yet  must  stand. 

Trembling  to  hear  their  doom  and  lost  commanJ, 

Ah,  then !  too  late  such  spoilers  learn  to  pray, 

And  plead  in  agony  for  another  day. 

Pointing  downward  with  a  sad  but  dreadful  air,^ 

Depart !  'tis  painful  justice  sends  you  there  ! 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  SLAVE. 

"  Let  bim  who  will  not  proffered  jieace  receive, 

Be  sited  with  tlie  plagues  which  war  can  give  ; 
And  well  tikj  hatred  of  the  peace  is  known 
If  now  thy  soul  reject  the  friendship  shown," 

lleoU's  "  Ta»so" 

'  Wiitten  by  hiraaelf  shortly  before  bis  death— 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
To  iligg  the  dust  encloased  heare. 
Btest«  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 
'  We  all  know  that  Holy  Writ  makes  Job  say,  "thouRh  worms  destroy  this 
body,  yet  in  my  flesh  will  1  see  God."     And  we  also  know  the  written  doom  of 
the  damned  from  the  Scrintares,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  eTerliutiug 
istjVre^Ttd  for  the  devii  and  JiiiangeU,"     But,  thank  God,  prepared  i)n^|r  for 
tha  OevU  tad  hii  angeU,  not  Christ-anTed  man. 
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"It  has  heard  the  bay  of  the  bloodhoim«L5 
On  the  track  of  the  hunted  slave. 
The  lash  and  the  carse  of  the  master 
And  the  prroan  that  the  captive  gave. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! " 
* •  Lefjends  and  LyrieSj'  by  A.  A.  Proctor, 

from  "  The  Voice  of  the  Wind." 

HUSH  !  hark  !  do  you  hear  the  thunder  afar  I 
The  signal  for  blood  by  the  demon  of  "War  ? 
He  hath  broke  the  chains,  and  his  dogs  are  free, 
And  tliirsting  for  blood,  over  the  sea  ! 

They  howl  across  the  Atlantic's  wave 
Inviting  the  bold,  to  free  the  slave. 

Oar  boasting  cousins  for  many  a  day 

Have  goaded  the  Bull,^  till  he  stands  at  bay, 

And  hark  !  afar,  on  Canada's  shore, 

Is  heard,  in  the  distance,  our  Lion's  roar, — 

He  growls  across  the  Atlantic's  wave, 

Tempting  the  bold  to  free  the  slaveu 

Our  cousins  are  strong,  but  by  far  too  free. 
For  the  bo\vie-knife  reigns, — over  the  sea, 
And  the  rowdie  mob,  with  its  Hydra  head, 
First  fastens  tlie  quarrel,  then  strikes  you  dead. — 

And  hark  !  a  wail  comes  over  the  wave. 

It  is  the  wail  of  the  tortured  slave  ! 

Ay !  from  that  land  so  uncommonly  free. 
Comes  the  groan  of  the  slave, — over  the  sea. 
His  galling  chains  are  cutting  the  bone, — 
The  hand  that  clinks  them's  the  hand  of  a  stone. 
The  devil  shall  reign — over  the  wave. 
So  lonor  as  thev  lash  the  tortured  slave  ! 

The  calmness  we've  shown's  not  the  calmness  of  fear, 
Though  such  it  has  seemed  for  many  a  year — 
The  Oregon  line  was  a  forge  and  a  cheat, 
The  island  of  Juan  ^  a  base  retreat, 

1  After  many  insults  an<l  indignities  to  Britain,  in  1862  (after  tlie  war  broke 
out  bct^^'ixt  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  America),  Admiral  Wilkes 
boarded  the  Briti.sh  vessel,  the  "Trent,"  and  forcibly  took  out  Ma»on  and 
Sliddel,  the  two  Southern  ambassadors.  This  was  considered  a  violent  breach 
of  all  law  ;  the  Briti-^h  Government  immediately  demanded  their  release,  and 
sent  out  trooiis  to  Canada ;  the  terms  were  release  or  war.  The  American 
Government  deer5e<i  it  their  policy  to  comply,  so  that  war  with  Britain  was 
averted. 

•  Some  of  those  causes  of  dispute  betwixt  Britain  and  the  United  States 
Government,  in  which,  after  much  bluster,  Britain  invariably  gave  way  to 
satisfy  her  offspring— the  same  as  a  parent  does  to  appease  a  spoilt  child. 
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To  please  our  cousins — over  the  wave, — 
But  the  more  they  get  the  more  they  crave. 

In  firmness  for  once  in  Mercy  let's  be, 
To  save  further  insult, — over  the  sea  : 
The  God  of  the  world  who  rules  every  star, 
Rules  for  His  glory  the  thunders  of  war. 

Which  booms  across  the  Atlantic's  wave, 

To  fire  the  bold  and  to  free  the  slave. 

A  mildness,  ill-timed,  is  often  a  curse, 

Small  ills  are  left  to  engender  a  worse ; 

If  mighty  we  are,  it  should  be  then  shown. 

For  those  who  will  fight  will  fight  with  a  stone. 
Then  strike  for  Freedom, — over  the  wave, 
And  the  blow  may  aid  the  tortured  slave. 

Forbearance  is  right,  supineness  is  wrong, 
Elislia's  ^  arrow  was  meant  to  be  8trong ; 
The  arrow  of  God  we  never  should  spare, 
Or,  like  Joash  of  old,  His  anger  we'll  share. 

Then  strike  for  Freedom  ! — strike  for  tlie  slave, — 

The  Lord  will  aid  us, — over  the  wave  ! 
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"  To  obey  God  is  Liberty."  There  is  more  truth  in  this  brief  quotation  than 
one  might  think.  It  has  always  been  my  finn  conviction  that  the  man  who 
practically  leans  on  God,  and  who,  after  thinking  seriouhly  for  himself,  has 
been  able  to  throw  off  the  incubuses  of  Cant  and  SuJ^e^^titiolJ,  and  allowed  his 
spirit  to  wing  its  flight  upward— or  downward— or  around— to  that  great  Being 
who  is  Himself  a  Spirit,  an«l  though  as  yet  unable  to  soar  into  the  spirituiU 
world  altogether,  yet  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  emancipate<l  from  all  the  petty 
and  imaginarj'  chains  which  bind  to  the  earth  the  mere  slave  of  the  world, — of 
bigotry,  or  of  vice.  God  alone  is  God  !  and  His  attributes  are  justice,  charity, 
cheerfulness.  Freedom  and  Truth,  and  unclouded  faith  in  the  rt^mission  of  sins, 
while  Cant,  Hypocrisy,  Servility,  and  Priile  are  his  abominations.  As  Walter 
Scott  makes  one  of  his  characters  say  in  Quentin  JjuricarU:—**!  can  die, 
and  death  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  all."  So  it  is  to  the  man  who,  while 
secretly  fearing  God,  hath  feared  nought  else  besitles,  an<l  who,  in  spite  of  the 


*  **And  Elisha  said  to  Joash  (King  of  Israel),  Take  the  arrows  :  and  he  took 
them.  And  he  said  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  i)^  ground  :  and  he 
smote  thrice,  and  stayed.  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said, 
Thon  shouldest  have  smitten  live  or  six  times,  then  hadst  thou  smitten  Syria 
till  thou  hadst  consumed  it ;  whereas  now  thou  shalt  smite  Syria  but  thrice." 
—2  Kings  xiii. 
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world  and  \U  ways,  lias  been— through  life,  clothing  his  future  spirit  with  gooil 
motives  and  ^ooil  actions  htrt,  with  the  express  object  of  trying  to  make  that 
.spirit  helitr  for  its  next  stage  of  existence. 

HAIL,  Freedom !  hail! — from  whence  thy  mystic  name, 
Which  neither  time  nor  tyranny  can  tame. — 
Art  thou,  alas !  a  name^  and  nothing  more, 
A  sounding  breaker  on  a  barren  shore  1 
Or  art  thou,  essence,  like  the  light  of  Heaven, 
A  mental  spring  with  endless  verdure  given, 
Which,  like  the  budding  blade  bursts  ever  Free, 
Defying  fetters  like  the  chainless  sea  ? 
What  mortal  power  can  check  the  opening  bud. 
Or  stay  the  swelling  of  the  ocean's  flood  1 — 
Shall  Mind  be  less  than  grass,  or  tiny  tree, 
Which,  left  their  lives,  will  struggle  to  be  free, 
And  boldly  creep  beneath  the  sheet  or  stone 
To  rear  tlieir  blades  once  more  to  Heaven  alone, — 
The  stunted  whin  and  gnarled  thorn  will  twine, 
And  8trii«;gle  upwards  'mid  tlie  lordly  pine  ; 
Drawn  to  a  skeleton,  their  stems  still  dare 
To  liglit  on  Nature's  law  to  reach  the  air, 
Unconciuered  still,  while  life  remains,  tliey  try 
To  meet  the  sun  and  freedom  of  the  sky  ; 
1'he  very  worm  will  wriggle  to  be  free. 
And  pent-up  tiger  howl  for  Liberty. 
And  shall  the  head,  the  chief,  the  lord  of  all, 
I^e  doomed  by  tyrants  and  their  tools  to  crawl  ? 
Whose  soul  sliall  live  when  sun  and  skies  are  tost 
Against  the  wreck  of  worlds,  in  chaos  lost ! — 
The  Alpine  crags  and  dizzy  Andes  heiglit. 
Which  seem  to  dare  tlie  very  eagle's  flight, — 
These  mountain  masses,  with  their  giant  forms, 
Though  braving  Time  and  countless  ages*  storms. — 
They  yet  shall  crumble, — shapeless  as  the  wind, — 
But  Thou  shalt  live,  imperishable  Mind ! 

POSTSCRIPT   TO   THE   ABOVE. 

He  who  of  baseness  is  entirely  free. 
Hath  botff  the  tjold  and  stamp  of  Liberty, 
But  he, — whoe*er  he  be,  who  baseness  owns, — 
Is  thrice  a  slave  though  owning  many  thrones ! 
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Can  pampered  passion  e'er  allay  desire  1 

Or  heaped  on  fuel  ever  quench  the  fire  % — 

No  !  'tis  his  Eeason  man  should  still  obey, 

It  guides  the  schoolboy  and  the  sceptre's  sway. 

And  Woman's  Virtue  is  her  chiefest  care, 

For  maids,  like  glass,  are  formed  of  brittle  ware, — 

Both  prone  to  fall  for  all  their  gaudy  dyes. 

To  shatter  easy,  but,  ah  !  ill  to  rise  ! 

**  Those  Rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devised, 
Are  Nature's  still,  but  nature  methodised — 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrained 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained." 

Pope's  •*  Essay  on  Criticism." 

"  But  alas  I  how  can  yon,  in  the  state  of  natural  freedom  in  which  you  have 
been  bred,  know  or  even  dream  of  the  various  restraints  which  this  gilded  or 
golden  chain  of  rank  and  nobility  hangs  upon  those  whom  it  fetters,  and  en- 
cumbers, I  fear,  as  much  as  it  decorates."— 77i  Sir  ir.  ScotCa  *'  Anne  of  Oder- 
stein." 


ODE  TO  INDUSTRY. 

**  To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile. 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her. 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile 

That's  justified  by  honour. 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train-attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent."— Z^wnw. 

''Prosperity  and  success  are  the  industrious  man's  attendants,  the  slothful 
man  is  a  burden  to  himself." 

And    "  Industry  is  in  itself  a  treasure."— Z>orf«&y. 

While  "  Improvidence  is  the  parent  of  poverty  and  dependence."— rAwn^ow. 

For  "All  is  the  gift  of  Industry,  whate'er  exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders 
life  delightful." — Thomson. 

Yea,  "  He  that  agreeth  well  with  poverty  is  rich." 

Therefore — 

ALL  hail,  brave  Industry  !  thou  flower  of  mind, 
-^^     By  God  designed  to  bloom  in  every  s5il. 
Around  thy  stem  dear  Virtue  is  entwined 
To  cheer  and  aid  the  sweating  sons  of  toil. 
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Good  health  and  plenty  follow  in  thy  train, 
And  cheerfulness — ^thy  Muse,  looks  smiling  on, 

While  sweet  Contentment  crowns  the  humblest  swain. 
But  with  a  frown  makes  idle  Vice  begone  ! 

Thou  priceless  gem  !  thou  source  of  endless  gain. 
Which  springs  within  the  reach  of  each  and  all — 

Ah  !  drink  it  ere  Sloth's  heavy,  poisoned  rain 
Hath  turned  its  sweetness  into  bitter  gall. 

By  thee,  enriched  with  health,  and  Grod  your  guide, 
You  can  the  frowns  of  petty  wealth  defy — 

Yea  ! — had  you  nothing  in  the  world  beside. 
You  can  with  kings  and  queens  successful  vie. 

The  whistling  ploughboy  with  his  team  a-field, 

The  pentriip  artisan,  upheld  by  thee, 
Can  proudly  feel  that  they  possess  a  shield 

Which  guards  'gainst  vice  and  freezing  poverty. 

Just  see  yon  lounging,  spendthrift,  lordly  fool. 
Who  squanders  time  in  listless  lethargy  ! — 

No  living  stream,  he's  but  a  stagnant  pool, — 
A  noxious  vapour, — void  of  Industry. 

More  precious  than  his  gold,  is  priceless  Time, 

And  Satan  knows  with  it  he  can  decoy  \ 
For,  idle  fools,  he  gives  his  bells  to  chime, 

Then  makes  them  goaded  slaves  in  his  employ. 

There's  no  such  virtue  as  a  stagnant  good — 

The  purest  streams  when  once  they  cease  to  flow, 

Are  turned  too  soon  to  rank  corruption's  food, — 
A  green  and  bubbling  scum  which  stinks  below  ! 

No  empty  sound  nor  voice  of  causeless  dread 

Which  great  Jehovah's  wisdom  gave  frail  man, — 

"  By  sweat  of  brow,"  or  brain,  you  eat  His  bread, 
Or,  slothful  live,  and  eat  the  DevU's  bran  ! 

"  Thou  oughtst  to  eat  that  thon  mayest  live  ;  not  to  live  that  thoa  mayest 
eat." 

I  have  T)onned  these  lines  in  praise  of  Industry,  as  I  have  always  thought 
that  careful,  prudent,  and  sensible  industry  was  a  lever  in  any  man's  hands  to 
raise  him  up  to  Independence. 
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"  Upbolil  the  dignity  of  man 
With  soul  erect, 
And  trust  the  universal  plan 
Will  all  protect."— JBur/w. 

For  "  He  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  hiiu  up." 

Shakespeare 8  **King  John.'* 

DOWN,  down  with  the  tyrant,  up  with  the  slave  ! 
Ck)ndemn  the  ignohle — honour  the  brave  • 
Let  this  be  your  motto,  wherever  you  be. 
And  still  give  your  mite  to  keep  freedom  free. 
Wherever  you  find  a  brother  distressed 
By  pride  and  ambition, — or  power — oppressed, 
Give  him  your  hand,  and  give  him  your  aid — 
Though  you  never  on  earth  think  that  you're  paid, 
It  swells  out  the  heart,  ennobles  the  soul, 
And  gives  to  your  life  a  compass  and  pole ; 
And  oh  !  my  dear  friends,  if  you*d  ever  be  good. 
Be  sure  that  yourself  is  right  understood, — 
What  matters  to  you  what  other  men  are, 
Although  they  should  shine  as  bright  as  a  star. 
'Tis  only  yourself  must  carve  out  your  fame, 
'Tis  only  yourself  shall  suffer  for  blame. 
And,  when  at  the  close  of  your  life, — when  spent, 
And  your  spirit  must  flit  in  fear  or  content — 
To  its  future  stage  of  eternal  sway. 
Where  all  must  be  night,  or  glorious  day. 
*Tis  the  life  that  you've  led  on  earth  when  there, 
The  motives  of  actions,  and  heartfelt  prayer  : — 
And  neither  the  riches,  nor  pride  of  clay, 
Nor  chances  of  birth,  nor  tyrannical  sway. 
Will  clothe  it  for  ever  in  that  white  robe 
The  reward  of  worth  to  the  whole  of  the  globe  ! 


dmeeii « 


ANOTHER  FRAGMENT. 

"Nay,  it  WAS  uot  utterly  of  family  thM  I  spoke,"  said  th*  Coont,  "bot  of 
nalc,  fortane,  hi^h  stntion,  and  ao  forth,  which  place  a  distance  b«tirMa  TArioot 
^  ^    ' '  itnA  of  persoTLB.     Ab  for  birth,  tL[  Jiieii  are  deBceuted  from  AdAm 

IV,  Sa/U,  in  -  Quenlin  Duntard." 
"  The  rank  ii  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowi  for  a'  tbaX-'—Bunu. 

EUPHEME,  come  unto  my  Muse 
And  aid  her  riglit  a  theme  to  choose, 
Kor  let  your  cares  be  thrown  away 
On  what  were  else  but  mindless  clay, 
And  gently  lead  to  Helicon — 
Where  clear  and  deep  thy  waters  run 
Down  oft-invoked  ParnassuB  hill 
Where  kindly  flows  the  poet's  rill, — 
And  e'en  upon  its  luwest  peak, 
The  ktadi«d  Mitsea  then  shall  Epeak, 
And  help  luine  when  she's  like  to  fall, — 
Or  awed  by  man's  envenomed  gall ; — 
Whose  greatest  pleaaure  is  to  point 
A  seam  into  the  armoured  joint — 
Yea  !  e'en  will  condescend  so  far 
As  meanly  hack  and  secret  mar 
Whatever  is  above  their  kind, 
To  undermine  a  nobler  mind. 
But,  thanks  to  Him  who  made  the  whole. 
Such  gnats  hath  but  a  pigmy  soul — 
As  fit  to  injure,  or  to  mar, 
As  bum  the  globe  with  falling  star  ; — 
These,  left  unto  their  own  conceit. 
With  Sense,  nor  Wisdom,  could  compete. 
But,  glad  to  find  a  spot  to  stain — 
And  common  sense's  ghost  to  feign, — 
Such  mites  are  seen  but  with  the  sun 
And  vanish  when  hia  beams  are  done  ; 
Then  let  them  smile  and  sneer  away, 
Knjoy  their  short-lived  sunny  day, 
Wliile  you  go  on  improving  time — 
In  reading  prose  and  writing  rhyme. 
Fur.  graver  natures  read  and  think 
lliat  dirt,  at  beat,  was  made  to  stink  I 
t'l  thp  Tlainlvml  bdce  comTort ;  it  is  only  at  fhiil-tiw*  that  IIiIotm  throw 
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MOTHER  AND  UNWELL  CHILD. 

OH  I  calmly  sleep,  my  little  child, 
And  close  thy  death-lite  eyes, 
Nor  mother  fright  by  looks  so  wild — 
Por  pined  and  pale  wee  Aleck  lies. 

Thy  father  rocks  thee  while  he  writes. 

Thy  mother  worn  out  lies, — 
Worn  out  by  anxious,  sleepless  nights, 

When  drowsy  midnight  slowly  flies. 

None  but  a  mother  e'er  knows  the  pain 

Of  tending  a  pining  babe — 
Who  fears  to  look,  yet  gazes  again, 

Where  the  flickering  spark  is  laid. 

See  her  next  night  as  the  bell  tolls  one 
How  she  weeps  by  the  cradle  side. 

Each  breath  he  draws,  she  thinks  him  gone. 
So  nearly  run  's  his  ebbing  tide. 

But,  thanks  to  God,  the  child  survives, 

And  his  mother  is  cheerful  again, 
But  ah  !  too  oft,  when  manhood  arrives. 

The  trouble  *s  forgot,  she  reaps  but  pain  ! 

I  penned  the  above,  one  night  when  rocking  the  cradle  of  one  of  my  little 
boys  vhen  very  Dl ;  he  got  partially  better,  but  ultimately  died  of  the  disease. 


A   PAINFUL   REMINISCENCE. 

HOW  sickly  thou  art,  my  poor  little  child. 
Like  a  snowdrop  whose  stem  has  been  broken, 
The  fibres  of  health  are  withered  and  spoiled, 
And  thy  sweet  little  head  hangs  drooping. 

The  lily 's  now  seen  where  roses  were  spread. 

And  hushed  is  the  sound  of  thy  dear  little  tongue, 

Thy  prattling  "  ta-tign  "  no  longer  is  heard. 
And  silent 's  thy  smack  when  tea  was  begun. 

Y 
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The  cap-strings  of  mother  no  longer  thon  It  tear — 
Nor  glibly  the  cream-pot  with  glee  overturn ; 

Thy  blue-ribboned  bonnet  no  more  shalt  thou  wear, 
Nor  walk  with  thy  parents  by  sweet  Kinness  bum. 

Nor  chick  to  the  horse  when  thou  spied  him  afar. 
Nor  bleat  like  the  lamb  as  it  leapt  o'er  the  lea, 

Nor  look  with  delight  on  the  bright  evening  star, 
Nor  point  to  the  gull  ks  it  swept  o'er  the  sea. 


For  death  hath  snapt  with  ruthless  hand 

Thy  silver  chord  of  life, 
Away  thou  art  gone  to  a  happier  land, 

With  neither  sin  nor  strife. 

Free  from  the  cares  of  this  world  of  pain, 
For  thee  we  ne'er  should  mourn, 

If  pure  as  thee  we  '11  meet  again 
In  yon  eternal  bourne  ! 

Then  may  we  dwell  like  Christians  still, 

In  peace  and  love  together, 
That  when  at  last  a  place  we  fill, 

'Twill  be  in  heaven  for  ever ! 


CONTENTMENT. 

"  Poor  and  content  is  rich  an<l  rich  enough. 
But  riches,  endlesrs,  are  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  who  ever  fears  he  snail  be  poor." — 

Jago^  in  Shakespeare's  "  Othello" 

*'  Oh,  a  single  daisy,  twisted  with  content  into  one's  hair  is  worth  all  the  opals 
of  India,  if  they  bind  us  to  torment  ourselves,  and  other  people,  or  hinder  ua 
from  speaking  our  mind,  when  our  heart  is  upon  our  tongue." — From  Sir  W. 
Scott's  **Anne  of  Oeierstein." 

OH !  what  can  equal  the  joyous  sound 
Of  the  lark  as  ho  cheerfully  sings — 
As  upward  he  soars  with  many  a  bound. 
On  his  eager  and  gladsome  wings. 

No  music  so  sweet,  or  cheerful  indeed, 
As  the  songs  of  our  blackbird  and  lark — 

To  joy  and  even  to  grief  they  lead. 
For,  'tis  Nature  that  kindles  the  spark. 
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Can  the  plumage  of  India  equal  the  want 
Of  80  heart-touching  atrains  as  these  % 

The  eye  may  be  fed  with  the  gaudy  flaunt, 
But,  'tis  mirtue  alone  can  please. 

My  own  native  hills  hath  many  a  chann 
Though  bleak,  of  which  India's  bereft, 

And  mothers  are  spared  the  slaver  s  alarm 
As  babes  from  their  bosoms  are  reft. 

There  are  not  such  pleasures  away  from  home 
As  the  unsettled  brain  might  think. 

For  troubles  spring  up  wherever  we  roam, 
While  contentment  is  life's  best  link. 

The  adder  doth  find  as  easy  a  bed 

As  the  eel  in  our  native  burns — 
Will  beauty  of  skin  make  up  for  the  dread 

Of  a  start,  or  a  bite,  by  turns  ? 

The  paroquet's  plumage  is  lovely  and  rare — 

But  so  is  the  chaffinch  with  us — 
Can  these  with  our  little  grey  linnet  compare— 

Or  our  blackbird  ? — or  lark  ? — or  thrush  1 

Thus  also  it  is  with  the  fickle  mind, 
And  man's  more  intricate  heart — 

The  fairest  not  always  is  best  we  find, 
But  find  them  too  often  apart. 

A  well-favoured  Queen  had  old  Scotland  once; 

As  fair  as  a  woman  could  be — 
And,  had  she  not  wedded  a  heartless  dunce. 

Her  life  might  have  ended  difl'erently. 

But,  alas ! — I  fear  this  truth  we  must  own 
That  her  face  was  all  that  was  fair — 

Her  faults  are  remembered  wlien  beauty  is  gone 
A  lesson  for  all  to  beware. 

There 's  not  such  a  thing  as  "perfection  here, 

But  folly  and  sin  in  us  all — 
Yea  !  onward  from  the  cradle  to  the  bier 

All  our  pleasures  are  mixed  with  gall. 
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A  part  of  the  cone  of  mankind  seems  this 
That  every  one  thinks  himself  worst, 

And  fancies  that  others  are  living  in  Hisa 
While  hBy  himself,  only  is  curst. 

This  mistake,  alas !  it  seems  bom  innate 

Commencing  with  forefather  Adam, 
For  his  bliss,  thongh  fall,  he  thought  incomplete 

Or  ho  *d  ne'er  been  lured  by  the  Wpman. 

The  workman  he  envies  the  rich  man's  purse. 
And  the  rich  man  the  workman's  toil — 

Nor  envy  it  is — but  only  the  curse 
Which  contentment  alone  can  foiL 

Ah  !  blessed  Contentment,  hail  to  my  breast. 
And  Religion  and  Truth  be  my  guide — 

Then  cheerful  at  last,  on  Death's  lap  I  '11  rest. 
While  Ambition  goes  back  like  the  tide. 

**  Be  contenteil,"  says  Socrates,  ''with  what  you  have,  and  seek  at  the  sametiine 
to  make  the  best  improvement  you  can." 

The  Stoics  an«l  all  other  philosophers  agree  with  Epicures  in  this — "that  the 
true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free  from  perturbations  ;  to  understand  our  duty 
towanls  God  and  man.  and  to  enjoy  the  present  without  any  OTer-axmons 
dependence  upon  the  future,  not  to  amuse  ourselves  either  with  hopes  or  fears; 
to  curb  and  restrain  our  unruly  appetites,  to  rest  sati£>fied  with  what  we  have, 
which  is  abundantly  sufficient ;  for  he  that  is  content  wants  nothing,"  and  the 
weapon  which  no  enemy  can  parr}-,  is  a  bold  and  cheerful  heart. 


A  PIECE  OF  RHYME  TTPON  GOLF. 

(ONB  OF  MY  EARUE8T  ATTEMPTS  AT  RHYME.) 

TO  THE  ST.  ANDREWS  GOLF  CLUB. 

Composed  hurrie<ny.  before  its  half-yearly  meeting  in  June  1852,  and  rec 
(or  rather  simply  saivl)  by  me  that  evening,  with  tolerable  success.  My  ol: 
was  to  collect  a  few  sixpences  for  James  Herd  (one  of  its  members  and 

folfers),  who  was  then  lying  very  ill,  of  an  illnejis  from  which  he  never  reoow 
t  hail  fully  the  desire<.l  effect,  for  every  member  in  the  room  at  the  time  firr 
tabled  his  sixpence.     Possibly  a  seltish  wish  for  approbation  was  mingled 
the  goo<l  design  which  prompted  the  stringing  together  of  these  hnn 
written  and  worthless  lines. 

MY  rhyme  but  not  my  theme  is  lamej 
And  that  I  'm  sure  you  'U  say, 
For  Golf  it  is  the  good  old  game 
That  tones  my  roupet  lay. 
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A  "  royal  and  ancient "  Scottish  game. 

King  James  ^  himself  did  play, 
JTor  Allan  sings  that  worthy's  fame 

In  his  own  good-humoured  way. 

However,  I  '11  let  kings  a-he, 

And  sing  of  gamer  folks, 
For  ah  ! — guid  faith  ! — we  often  see 

Great  kings  like  midden  cocks  ! 

Henry  the  Eighth,  and  George  the  Third, 

Queen  Mary  and  the  Charlies, 
Wi*  fauts  o*  common  folk  were  stirred — 

Wi'  mair  than  puir  folks'  fairlies. 

A  guid  kind  heart  is  hetter  far 

Than  wealth  and  empty  show. 
For  crowns  and  ermined  dresses  are 

Aft  cloaks  for  vice  and  woe. 

Camels  can  pass,  plain  Scripture  says, 

Through  eyes  of  needles,  easier 
Than  riches  can  squeeze  through  gates  of  praise. 

To  huy  the  smile  of  our  Saviour ! 

How,  my  friends,  can  it  otherwise  he. 

Although  the  words  seem  pert  ? 
For  riches  is  the  Upas  tree 

That  feeds  on  Vice, — and  dirt. 

The  man  that  makes  his  gold  his  god. 

Will  make  his  heart  a  stone. 
Convert  his  soul  into  a  clod. 

And  hreak  his  reason's  tone. 

But  to  the  point,  'tis  Golf  we  're  on, 

And  no'  these  Heavenly  jinks, 
So  I  must  lower  my  rhyming  tone, 

And  settle  on  the  Links. 


1  Kin^  Jamea  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  that^till  lately 
— canonized  saint — or  supple-tongued  hypocrite  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — was 
wont  to  play  at  golf  on  Sundays.  The  '*  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  "  is  the 
name  of  the  aristocratic  club  in  St.  Andrews. 
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We  had  a  Club — we  have  it  yet, 

Though  name  and  ways  be  changed — 

And  in  that  clab,  I  'm  proud  to  say't, 
Allan  Robertson's^  name  is  ranged* 

Yes  !  Allan,  the  tried,  golfing  king ! 

Our  boast  to  all  the  world. 
Whose  name  shall  live  and  fame  still  ring, 

Though  dust  his  bones  are  murled  I 

Sair  choked  *s  ilk  road  to  fame  or  gain, 

Wi'  mony  anxious  strivers, 
But  one  ur  two  are  sure  to  reign 

Like  race-horse  owre  auld  aivers. 

A  Cicero, — a  Homer 's  been, — 
A  Scott, — a  Shakespeare  too, — 

A  Buonaj>arte  the  world  hath  seen — 
Why  not  an  Allan  tool 

But  stop  !  my  Muse  draw  up  the  rein, 

You  'vo  cantered  far  enough. 
Back  to  the  green  turf  turn  again 

And  leave  such  fuisted  stutf. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  and  June, — ^sae  lang. 
We  play,  and  mark  our  strokes — 

Guid  faith  !  these  marks  gar  ba  s  flee  wrong, 
Much  mair  than  laughing  jokes. 

The  fewest  gain  the  ^ledal  and  Cross, 

The  prizes  gang  by  odds — 
And  once  we  had  a  bonnet  to  loss, 

A  Joke  of  Painter  Todd's. 

Brown  has  won  the  medal  this  year, 

'Twiis  taVn  frae  Willie  Ay  ton, 
Morris  will  win  it  next,  1  fear. 

For  the  three  are  seldom  beaten. 


\  A  s^UUug  it^lebrity  of  his  day.  a  man  of  small  stature,  bat  of  considerable 
GonraKv  and  ^rrai  $kiil  in  the  art  of  coltiDg.  Taking  everything  into  conaiden^ 
lion,  be  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  erer  appeared,  or  probably  erer  will 
appear,  as  a  golfer. 


\ 
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Bat»  Jamie  Herd,  if  you  'd  been  able 

To  use  the  club  and  spoon, 
By  faith !  you  *d  on  them  turned  the  table 

Ere  they  'd  been  half-way  roon'. 

Jamie's  words,  like  his  putts,  were  few, 

And  sunny  aye  his  face— 
I  'm  sure  each  wouldna  sixpence  rue, 

To  gie  his  mind  some  peace. 

It  is  a  kittle  point,  I  ken, 

To  talk  0'  gien  awa'  siller ; 
For  dear  it  is  to  working  men. 

As  grist  is  to  the  miller. 

But  yet  our  hearts  can  kindly  bum, 

And  feel  a  brother's  distress. 
And  ne'er  forget  ourselves  may  turn 

Frae  health  to  helplessness. 

Wha  has  not  felt  the  God-like  twang 

Of  a  charitable  action  done  1 
Nor  felt  the  pang  of  wilful  wrang, 

Here^  ere  his  race  be  run  % 

Gie  me  a  heart  baith  warm  aud  kind, 

Wi'  lot  and  life  contented ; 
The  fear  of  God  uphold  my  mind, 

And  shield  it  when  sair  tempted. 

Gae  wa'  ye  selfish,  greedy  race ! 

Wha's  mind  for  gear 's  aye  grievin', 
The  Deil,  for  you  he  has  a  place — 

He  bocht  ye  e'en  when  leevin*. 

Puir,  tortured  wretches  a'  your  days — 

For  you  the  sun  ne'er  shone, — 
The  lairock  sang  his  sweetest  lays 

O'er  your  cauld  souls  in  vain. 

The  blackbird's  cheerful,  Spring-tide  note. 

In  garden — wood — or  glen, — 
And  bonnie,  blooming  whins  are  nought 

But  noise  and  thorns  for  them. 
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The  hawthom*8  Bcent,  and  primrose  sweet, 

And  wimpling  burnie's  rill, — 
E'en  lovely  Woman 's  no  thought  meet 

A  place  in  their  heart  to  fill ! 

The  Sea ! — its  gentle  rippling  plays, 

Or  wild,  terrific  roaring, — 
Xae  thoughts  of  love  or  aiae  can  raise 

To  God, — o*er  the  tempest  soaring  ! 

Again,  the  pinions  of  my  Muse  I'll  clip 

For  fear  she  soars  too  high, 
And  my  original  intent  let  slip, 

And  golfing  course  flee  bye. 

•  ••••• 

To-day  we  have  been  round  the  green, 

And  a  fine  day  we  have  had, 
And  better  play  has  seldom  been. 

Although  my  ain's  been  bad. 

Xow,  here  we  are,  enjoying  oursers — 
Nae  kings  mair  happy  than  we ; 

We  hate,  alike,  baith  drunken  yells. 
And  auld  wives*  cracks  ower  tea. 

Far  frae  my  thoughts  to  roose  up  Drink ! 

But  yet  I  '11  gie'd  its  due. 
It  helps  to  buoy  the  man  who  *d  sink, 

And  cheers  his  heart  anew  ! 

Has  fire  nae  use,  because  it  bums  ? — 

The  same  it  is  wi*  whiskv  ; 
It  tills  YOU  drunk, — or  kindly  warms, — 

Although,  wi'  fools,  'tis  risky. 

Without  it,  'was  Loni  Bn.>ugham— dumb. 

And  Hums'  sangs  been  tame. 
The  Soul  of  Wit  had  never  come. 

And  auld  Kean's  parts  been  lame. 

Without  it  Patterson's  **  wither*'  was  deU, 
Nor  boiltKl  his  ••  Meikle  Kelile/ 

Xor  lialkeistous  wind,  eie  '^bUwn  the  plaid,' 
Nor  Allan  been  hmlf  sae  mettle. 
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Some  weel-kent  faces  and  sangs  are  missed, — 

I  'm  sure  you  miss  them  too  ! — 
For  ane, — my  Brither's  "  Land  o*  the  West," 

And  Bankier's  wild  "  HaUoo  ! " 

Tom  Morris,  too,  wi'  his  "  Shire  6'  Argyle," 

And  Lister's  "  Baby  was  sleeping ; " 
And  Sling's  loud  ''  Sitting  on  the  stile," 

A'  helped  to  enliven  our  meeting. 

But  faith  !  I  '11  stop, — I  'm  far  enough 

Wi*  this  puir  rhyme  o*  mine ; 
Yet,  though  'tis  lame,  and  sadly  rough. 

It  minds  me  o'  Langsyne  1 

Let  Critics  sneer,  and  ca'  it  wrang, 

It  winna  fash  my  noddle  ; 
The  scribble  neither  hindered  lang, 

Kor  cost  me  half  a  boddle  ! 


LOVE   OF  NATURE. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 

From  all  I  roav  be,  or  have  been  before. 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal." — Childe  Harold. 

"  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  oooks  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

'*As  You  Like  It,"  Shakespeare. 

**  A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 

And  fairy-formed  and  many-coloured  things, 

Who  worship  God  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words. 

And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 

Fearless  and  full  of  life  :  the  gush  of  springs 

And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 

Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 

The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty  here  extend. 
Mingling,,  and  made  by  Love,  unto  one  mighty  end." — ChUde  Harold. 

"  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day. 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." — Jiercnant  of  Venice. 
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II- '~   ii  i««r  -Qc  "uatkhir'ri  amuuw  Gooe 

And  ;£•:  "iiE  jirTock  ziuTuii;  .ub  -tuuE  siuoce 
Tu  »>■■»  -Sc  iiont  "iie  '""""^  Ji  autn, 

r  loTP  -D  -rait  -rncEe  suiieac  ^iwans  icciax, 
AiM  leUer  ^uIL  'o  Jtsr  'i<ia  i  i<T3.  aaaix  sn^ 

I  !■■-■■"'  ro  ie  ipott  ie  3io»v-  jna^v, 

nit!  .-aoici^it  'iusue  in  -jw  sxinniaiu'i  btow 
I  li/vp — ,ur  uienj  tiiB  T"i(i  Mtm  binn- 

~liB  j-M.-iTnH,  inii  .:ra  iier  ':?a>;j:kz;  breast, 

I  j.ii-f  -ill?    ri-immin.'  ,;['  Zi!^  iU^^l  iaipe, 

Waew  -ir  t  -raru  i.  fee  I'■^al>^  X-iiaK's  type 
i.'q  I'iiiatitsB,  liiiu.  iiapcf  wiaca- 

!  ',i.""j  *iiH  11  j^ni.t!  ■;['  ^«  cottii-iiLiJ  wocd — 
rhe  ■■  kiw.  ii«e  "  ■;£  Ui-j  b.iwk  w  d«at; 

i3ii  dilJt  Iiii  masio  oa  eit  uat 

I  J-'T-i  jtiii  m-i're  the  Li.'tti^Ir  shore, 

Wquq  (■liUD.  &mn  ■in^rr  breakers  fall ; 

6as  moK  ScA3  ^  I  love  the  ihmiiler's  loar, 
Like  f '.'ice  of  Cod  to  hush  them  alL 

The  ccoc — the  dipper, — on  the  lakes  and  Etreains, 

Sond-pipeis  oa  the  lone  sea-beach, 
Aie  liTiag  Tolomes  (while  man's  works  ore  dreams), 

Which  Truth's  eternal  lessons  teach. 

The  eerie  hooting  of  the  owl  will  please. 

If  heard  within  her  own  retreat ; 
And  even  so,  the  "  toughin'j  "  of  the  trees, 

^yben  heard  in  peace  of  mind  is  effeet 
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'*  Nothing  is  foreign,  parts  relate  to  whole, 
One  all-extending,  all-preserving  Soul 
Connects  each  being,  greatest  with  the  least, 
Maile  beast  in  aid  of  man,  and  man  of  beast ; 
All  8er\'etl,  all  serving,  nothing  stands  alone — 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends  unknown.*' 

Pope's  *^  Essay  on  Man,'* 

'rrilS  sweet  to  walk  with  bonny,  cheerful  Spring, 
~L.     All  Nature  seems  so  fresh  and  gay, 
The  very  lav'rock  makes  the  welkin  ring, 
With  courtship's  universal  lay  ! 

And  bright  is  Summer  in  her  ripening  charms. 

More  lovely  in  her  pregnant  powers ; 
So  much  her  mate,  the  Sun  with  anlour  warms. 

He  strews  her  paths  with  scented  tlowers. 

Dear,  too,  is  Autumn,  as  she  glides  along 

Beside  her  russet-mantled  train. 
And  doubly  dear  to  hear  the  reaper's  song 

From  many  a  busy,  jocund  plain. 

And  kind  is  Winter, — though  he  looks  so  cold. 

For  genial  throbs  his  heart  below ; 
Indeed,  his  votaries  are  over  bold, 

Secause  they  pray  for  ice  and  snow. 

So,  too,  hath  man  four  seasons  in  his  life — 
With  each  appropriate.  Heaven-born  joy, 

If  in  his  youth  he  prunes  down  vice  and  strife, 
And  guards  his  gold  from  Sin's  alloy. 

The  tiny  Infant  has  its  jingling  toy, 

The  Schoolboy  has  his  top  and  nest. 
The  glowing  Youth,  he  has  his  sweetheart  coy. 

And  Old  Age  hath  its  book  and  rest. 

From  Youth  to  A^<&  unwearied  Time  steals  on. 

If  true  faith  guide  our  thoughts  aright. 
The  brightest  morning  sun  that  ever  shone 

As  lovely  melted  into  night. 

Each  age  of  Man,  like  Seasons,  hath  its  charm, 

For  all  is  lovely  in  its  day ; 
Tis  Ignorance  and  Sin  alone  can  harm 

Man's  mental  buds,  like  frost  in  May. 
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Ah  !  should  the  young  and  tender  spirit-bud, 

Which  peeps  so  trusting  to  the  sun, 
Kecoive  the  blast  of  Sin  into  its  blood, 

It  shrinks  and  dies,  its  race  is  run. 

Or,  if  it  lives,  it  grows  a  withered  thing, 

^o  luscious  fruit  it  ever  bears  ; 
But  wears  the  impress  of  its  early  sting — 

A  blackened  heart, — a  seed  of  tares  ! 

I  cannot  resist  here  giving  the  fine  words  of  Jenyns,  on  Death.  I  never  read 
them  till  after  this  little  poem  was  written,  but  some  of  the  thoughts  and  words 
bear  a  striking  siniilarity.  "  Death,  the  last  and  \\\iy»i  dreadful  of  all  evils,  is 
so  far  from  being  one.  that  it  is  the  infallible  cure  for  all  others : — 
' '  To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  sliore, 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempests  roar, 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  struke,  'tis  o'er. 
But  was  it  an  evil  ever  so  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much 
greater,  which  is,  by  living  for  ever ;  l)y  which  means  our  wickeflness,  unre- 
strained by  the  prospect  of  a  future  state,  woidd  grow  so  unsupportable,  our 
sufferings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  ami  our  pleasures  so  tiresome  by 
repetition,  that  no  being  in  tne  universe  could  Ije  so  completely  miserable  as  a 
ppecies  of  inunort^il  men.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as 
an  evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  puni^hnlent,  even  without  any  supposition  of  a  future 
life  ;  but  if  we  <'.onsider  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  state,  or  a  remove 
only  in  an  eternal  siiccession  of  still  in)i»roving  states  (for  which  we  have  the 
strongest  reasons),  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour  from  the  Divine  muniti- 
cence  ;  and  a  man  must  be  absurd  to  repine  at  <iying,  as  a  traveller  would  be 
who  i>roj>osed  to  himself  a  delightful  tour  througli  various  unknown  countries, 
to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his  ix*sidence  at  tlie  first  dirty  inn  which  he 
baits  at  on  the  road.  The  instability  of  hunmn  life,  or  of  the  dianges  of  it** 
successive  i>erio<ls,  of  which  we  so  frequently  complain,  are  no  nioiv  than  the 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclusion,  and  are  so  far  from  being 
evils  deserving  these  complaints,  that  tliey  are  the  source  of  our  greatest 
pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all  novelty,  from   which   (»ur  greatest 

fdeasui^es  are  over  derived.  The  continual  successions  of  seasons  in  the  human 
ife,  by  daily  ]>n'senting  to  us  new  scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and,  like  those 
of  the  year,  atfonl  us  deliglits  by  their  change,  wliich  the  choic4»st  of  them  couM 
not  give  us  by  their  continiiance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gilding  of  the  sun- 
shine, tlie  venture  of  the  fields,  and  the  variegate<l  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
ex<iuisit«  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  looking  abroiul  into  a  new  world, 
as  nothing,  perliaps.  afterwards  can  etiual.  The  heat  and  vigour  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  of  youth  rii)en  for  us  new  pleasures— the  blooming  maid,  the 
nightly  revel,  and  tlie  Jovial  cliase.  The  serene  autumn  of  complete  manliood 
feasts  with  the  golden  harvest  of  our  worldly  juirsuits.  Nor  is  the  hoary 
winter  of  old  age  <lestitute  of  its  peculiar  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which 
the  recollection  and  relation  of  those  past  are  i)erhaps  none  of  the  least ;  and  at 
last  de^ith  opens  to  us  a  new  j)rospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
back  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this  worid  with  the  same  contempt 
we  do  now  on  our  tops  and  hobby-norses,  and  with  the  same  surjirisc  that  tliey 
could  ever  so  much  entertain  or  engage  us ! "  *'  These,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  are  sentiments  which,  though  not  new,  may  be  reiul  with  pleasure  and  profit 
in  the  tliou.sandtli  repetition."  Ay  !  true  indeed,  for  let  us  always  refiect  that 
though  a  summer  tly  may  die  with  age  in  a  single  hour,  an  immortal  spirit 
cannot  be  old  even  though  the  l)ody  lives  far  beyond  the  allotted  threescore 
and  ten  years. 
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RAMBLING  LINES. 

"  To  gad  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  perfume  on  tlie  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  tai>er  light. 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." — Shakespeare. 

"  I*m  serious— so  are  all  men  upon  paj)er. 

And  why  should  1  not  form  my  speculation, 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper? " — Byron's  Don  Juan. 

"Wisdom  is  better  than  strength:  nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is 
•-^kipiaed,  and  his  words  are  not  heard."— Eccles.  ix.  16. 

I. 

'H£N  work  is  done,  I  sit  and  read  and  pore, 
And  try  to  mind  what  I  have  read  before, 
I  jnst  by  breathing  know  that  I  'm  alive — 
When  all  at  once  my  brain  becomes  a  hive, 
About  to  send  a  pent-up  swarm  abroad 
Of  busy  thoughts  to  wing  their  flight  to  God  ! — 
Of  mental  bees — who  issue  forth  and  hum, 
To  feed  on  Fancy's  flowers, — then  laden  come 
With  ideal  sweets  and  useful  thoughts  well  lined — 
Back  to  their  hive  with  treasures  for  the  mind ; 
Tis  then  I  dream  that  men  with  smallest  brains, 
FiDm  native  venom  make  the  deepest  stains. 
And  daub  o'er  Worth  without  the  least  excuse — 
Unless  in  envy  of  a  better  Muse  ; 
'Tis  this  inspires  their  ever  dirty  scrawl. 
And  throws  in  venom  with  their  inky  gall, — 
No  lady's  hand  with  hair-drawn  lines  engaged, ' 
But  heavy  text,  just  like  a  dunce  enraged. 
Whose  satire,  cuts — not  with  a  razor,  keen, 
But  hacks,  like  oyster- wife  and  shows  their  spleen ; 
Or,  like  a  snail,  upon  its  slimy  course. 
Defiles  each  scented  flower  it  glides  across. 

II. 

Of  this,  be  certain,  that  whene'er  you  find 
A  man  hack  merit,  there 's  an  envious  mind, — 
Pedantic  Bowles,^  who  tried  to  blacken  Pope, 
Was  like  a  kitten  playing  with  a  rope, — 

1  Bowles,  in  his  edition  of  Pope,  did  not  do  that  highly  classic  and  elegantly 
witty  poet  the  justice  he  was  entitled  to.  He  and  Thomas  Campbell  held  a 
frothy  wordy  controversy,  as  to  whether  Nature  or  Art  su])plied  the  best 
materials  for  poetry.  Most  of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day  were  drawn 
Ato  such  a  meaningless  discussion,  for  Nature  is  the  garden  of  Art,  and  Art  is 
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So  tiny  threail  which  it  coald  twirl  aside, — 
Bat,  heavy  or»iI.  which,  falling,  crashed  his  pride, 
Twaa  when  he  Twickenham's  artful  poet  blamed, 
That  showe«i  a  fool  was  by  himself  defamed. 
And  even  Worisworth's  strained  and  pompons  whine. 
Each  muiidy  critique — made  Pope  brighter  shine  ; 
And  he, — who  wrote  of  Dryden  being  forgot — 
Forgot  to  tell  HIm  school  had  mental  rot ; 

the  franientir  that  keeps,  prunes,  and  heintifies  it.  The  one  is  indispensable  to 
the  other ;  without  Art,  toe  ;rapien  would  t>€  a  wilderness,  and  without  Nature, 
Art  would  h««  a  lifeles.s  uncreate*l  nonentity.  Pope  himtielf  in  one  line  settled 
the  matter  by  saying  **  Nature  must  give  place  to  Art." 

*'  Trae  ease  in  writing  comes  from  Art — not  chance, 
A.S  tho8e  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance." 

To  prove  how  weak  Humanity  is.  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  author 
of  '*  Feter  Bell,"  who  wrote  such  namby-pamby  as  the  following  four  lines, 
trying  to  traduce  such  poets  as  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Gray, — 

*'  There's  something  in  a  flying  horse, 
There's  something  in  a  huge  balloon ; 
But  through  the  clouds  ril  never  Hoat 
Until  I  have  a  little  boat,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 

WordsvxniKs  Peter  BeU. 

Lord  BjTon,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  with  his  usual 
powerful  satire  hits  this  at  times  rather  prosy  member  of  the  Lake  school,  thus. — 

••  We  learn  from  Horace,  'Homer  sometimes  sleeps ;' 

We  feel  without  him :  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes, 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps. 

With  his  dear  WaijtjonerSy  around  his  lakes. 
He  wishes  for  *a  boat'  to  sail  the  deeps— 

Of  Ocean?— No,  of  air  :  and  then  he  makes 
Another  outcry  for  *  a  little  boat,' 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat." 
Also— 

** '  Pe*llars,'  and  '  Boats,'  and  '  Waggons !'  Oh,  ye  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this] 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Flo-its  scum-like.  upjH»rmost,  and  thei^e  Jack  Cades 
Of  sense  and  song,  above  vour  graves  may  hiss — 
The  *  little  boatman*  and  his  *  Peter  Bell' 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  *  Achitophel  I  * " 

In  Canto  III,  of  Don  Juan. 

In  a  footnote,  Byron  also  8a>*s— '*  Wordsworth  has  a  genius,  but  like  a  boy 
building  houses  with  dirt,  he  amusM  himself  with  childish  trifles,  and  the  vul- 
garities of  low  lite.  He  has  laboure^l  hard  to  prov«  that  verse  and  prose  are 
very  much  the  name,  and  certainly  his  precept  and  his  practice  are  strictly 
conformable.  Many  ihiugs  of  his  are  so  affectedly  babyish  as  to  excite  only 
i^ntonipt  and  rivUcule.  some  few,  indeed,  may  be  rvail  with  pleasure.  He  had 
ouc<>  a  feeling  of  nature  which  he  almost  carried  to  a  deification  of  it.  It  was 
on  that  a^-count  that  Shelley  so  highly  ^raised  his  poetry.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
rvrttK-t,  that  when  a  man  bevvmes  a  hfreung.  and  loses  his  mental  independeneev 
ho  los«s  also  the  faculty  of  writing  well!    Tlie  '  Lyrkal  Baltads,'  Jacohmioal, 
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Prophetic  Muses  of  the  Laker^s  school, 

In  blotting  Pope,  hath  stamped  each  one  a  fool !  ^ 

And  only  proves  in  each  Pedantic  line, 

The  nervous  wish, — beyond  their  power  to  shine. 

Just  Poetasters  where  the  Muse  should  be. 

In  daring  to  condemn  true  poetry, 

Coleridge  and  Southey,  with  such  doubtful  prose, 

Gave  Music  sweet  as  from  a  well-blown  nose, — 

and  pnline  with  affectation  of  simplicity  as  they  were,  had  undoubtedly  some 
merit,  and  though  occasionally  a  writer  for  the  nursery  masters  and  misses, 

*  Who  took  their  little  porringer, 
.    And  ate  their  porridge  there,' — 

sometimes  express  ideas  worth  imitating ;  but,  like  his  brother-Laker,  Southey, 
he  had  his  price,  and  since  he  has  turned  tax-gatherer  (stamp-distributor),  is  tit 
only  to  rhyme  about  country  lasses  and  wai^goners." 

^yron  takes  the  size  of  Southey  also  in  his  "  Don  Juan,"  Southey  having  the 
self-complacency  to  praise  his  own  Book  thus, — 

"  '60,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude! 
I  cast  thee  on  the  waters— go  thy  ways ! 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 

The  world  will  find  thee  after  may  days.* 
When  Southey's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 

I  cant  lielp  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise  — 
The  first  four  rhymes  are  Southey's,  every  line ; 
For  God's  sake,  reader!  take  them  not  for  mine." 

Last  Stanza  of  Canto  I. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Byron  and  Southey  were  personal 
enemies. 

^  I  beg  it  will  not  be  considered  affectation  in  such  an  obscure  scribbler 
writing  tnus  criticisingly  upon  the  comments  of  such  eminent  poets  as  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Moore,  and  others  who  formed  themselves  into  what 
is  known  in  history  as  the  Englinh  Lake  School  of  Poetry.  But,  still  in  writing 
so  much  against  their  efjually  intellectual  brethren  who  had  drank  as  deeply 
as  themselves  from  the  mental  springs  of  Helicon,  they  must  have,  for  the  time 
being,  forgot  themselves.  These  Lakers  called  Dryden's  glorious  "Ode"  a 
drunken  song,  that  Gray's  beautiful  ** Elegy"  was  full  of  faults,  Byron  was  an 
Infidel,  that  Pope  was  no  poet,  bnt  that  W.  Wordsworth  was.  They  also 
wrote  a  famous  critique  on  rope's  Homer's  Iliad.  One  passage  condemned  is 
the  following : — 

"  Tlius  when  the  Moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  ni^ht ! 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'er-casts  the  solenm  scene. 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  veniure  shea. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head, 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
Eye  the  blue  vault  and  bless  the  useful  sight." 
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Which  is  much  worse, — at  least  is  quite  as  silly, 
^Vs  gilding  gold,  or  painting  fairest  lily. 
Their  pen  so  heavy,  busy,  blunt,  and  blind, 
IJetrayed  their  "  native  anarchy  of  mind." 
Shakespeare  once  said  he  'd  sooner  far  cry  mew, 
And  be  a  kitten  than  such  rhyming  crew ; — 
But  here,  great  "  Will "  need  not  have  shown  his  ire^ 
For,  few  more  wisely  wrote,  for  better  hire. 

III. 

Poor  modern  scribblers  like  myself,  you  see, 

Mount  on  the  clouds,  or  dive  into  the  sea ! — 

lUit  this  I  say — in  truth — and  fondly  hope, 

A  Imndred  Lakers  shall  not  drown  one  Pope, 

And  all  who  copy  Jeffrey,  Hazlit,  Hunt,^ 

^lust  write  with  pens,  and  not  a  blunt  kailrunt, — 

For  none  can  o'er  their  equals  always  shine, — 

!Milton, — the  Poet, — was  a  bad  Divine, — 

Was  worse  in  Politics — a  stubborn  Sire — 

A  heart  of  ice  beneath  a  brain  of  tire  ; 

A  Polyjijamist  whom  we  scarce  can  love, 

A  mighty  dreamer  in  the  realms  above  ;- 

Sublime  his  style — sublimer  still  the  theme, 

Although  it  u  but  a  gigantic  dream  ! — 

A  paraphravse  upon  the  fall  of  Eve, 

Where  Hell  and  Devils  glory  to  deceive  ! — 

So  strong  in  111, — so  boldly  fought  for  Heaven, 

The  critique  of  Wonlsworth  is  as  follows :  *  *  To  wliat  a  low  state  knowledge 
of  tlie  ino>.t  obvious  and  important  phenomena  ha^i  sunk,  is  evident  from  the  style 
in  which  Dryden  has  executetl  a  description  of  night  in  one  of  his  tragedies, 
and  Pope  his  translation  of  the  celebrati'd  moonlight  scene  in  the  Iliad.  A 
blind  man  in  the  habit  of  attending  accurately  to  descrijitionH  casually  dropped 
from  tlie  lij>s  of  tiiosu  around  him  mi^ht  easily  depict  these  appearances  with  more 
truth.  Dryden's  lines  are  vague,  bombastic,  and  senseless.  Tliose  of  Pope, 
though  he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are  throughout  false  and  contratiictory. 
The  verges  of  Dryden,  once  highly  celebrated,  are  forgotten,  those  of  Pope  stUI 
retain  tlieir  iiolil  upon  ])ul.)lic  estimation,—  nay,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  descrip- 
tive poetry,  which  at  this  day  finds  so  many  and  such  anient  aiimirers.  Strange 
to  think  of  an  entlmsiast,  as  may  have  l>een  the  case  with  thousands,  reciting 
those  verses  under  the  cope  of  a  moonlight  sky  without  having  his  raptures 
disturbed  by  a  suspicion  of  their  absurdity."  But  the  merit  of  Pope's  descrip- 
tion has  l)een  fully  <liscusse<l,  and  the  soundness  of  Wonlsworth's  cnticism 
repeatedly  called  in  question.  See  Wilson's  '*  Review  of  Sotheby's  Homer," 
BlackiooofV »  Magazine.,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  103,  104. 

*  Three  famous  critics  of  their  time. 

*  In  Milton's  "Treatise  on  Christianity"  he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  Poly- 
gamy. 
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That  scarce  to  Hell, — ^by  Grod, — ^was  Satan  driven  !  ^ — 

He  almost  wrenched  the  sceptre  from  God's  hand, 

He  would  not  serve, — but  rather  fiends  command, 

Tumultuous  mischief  revelled  in  the  veins, 

Which  sung  of  Lucifer,  and  rebellious  reigns. 

I  like  his  blank,  but,  on  my  soul,  soon  tire, 

And  seldom  read  what  wiser  men  admire.  ^ 

**  His  soul,"*  saith  Wordsworth,  "  was  a  star  apart," 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  in  his  introduction  to  Quentin  Dunoard,  "Goethe's 

^^onception  of  the  character  and  reasoning  of  Mephistopheles, — the  tempting 

spirit  in  the  singular  play  of  *  Faust,'  appears  to  me  more  happy  than  that 

'^hich  has  been  fonneci  by  Byron,  and  even  than  the  Satan  of  Milton.    These 

l<^t  great  authors  have  given  to  the  evil  principle,  something  which  elevates 

Qnd  dignifies  his  wickedness, — a  sustained  and  unconquerable  resistance  against 

Omnipotence  itself,  a  lofty  scorn  of  suffering  compared  with  submission,  and 

all  those  points  of  attraction  in  the  author  of  Evil  which  have  induced  Burns 

aad  otherH  to  consider  him  as  the  Hero  of  the  Paradise  Lost.""    Of  the  same  two 

authors,  Blackwood  says,  "The  Satan  of  Milton  is  no  half-human  devil,  with 

enough  of  earth  about  him  to  typify  the  malignant  sceptic,  and  enough  of 

Heaven  to  throw  a  shade  of  sublimity  on  his  very  malignity.    The  Lucifer  of 

3yron  is  neither  a  noble-fiend,  nor  yet  a  villain-fiend,  he  does  nothing,  and  he 

seems  nothing,  there  is  no  poetry  either  of  character  or  description  about  him, 

tie  is  a  poor,  sneaking,  talking  devil,  a  most  wretched  metaphysician,  without 

'wit  enough  to  save  him  even  from  tlie  damnation  of  criticism,  he  speaks  neither 

TH)etry  nor  common  sense.    Thomas  Aquinas  would  have  flogged  him  more  for 

Iiis  >jad  logic  than  his  unbelief  ;  and  St.  Dunstan  would  have  caught  him  by  the 

xioso  ere  the  purblind  fiend  was  aware." — Blacktcood. 

'  Since  writing  these  lines  I  find  that  the  great  Statesman  and  Orator,  Charles 

^ames  Fox,  held  the  same  idea  regarding  Milton's  grand  poem.  Paradise  Lost. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Gilbert  Wakefield  he  writes, — "Of  late  years,  it  is  true, 

'that  I  have  read  with  more  critical  attention  and  made  it  more  of  a  study ;  but 

my  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  Greek  language  and  its  writers, 

Ko  that  in  the  Latin  I  have  a  great  deal  still  to  read  ;  and  I  find  it  a  pleasure 

'which  grows  upon  me  every  day.     Milton,  you  say,  might  have  reconciled  me 

to  blank  verse.     I  certainly,  in  common  with  all  the  world,  admire  the  grand 

and  stupendous  passages  01  the  Paradise  Lost,  but  yet,  with  all  his  study  of 

harmony,  he  had  not  reconciled  me  to  blank  verse.    There  is  a  want  of  flow,  of 

ease,  of  what  the  painters  call  a  free  pencil,  even  in  his  blank  verse,  which  is  a 

defect  in  poetry  tnat  offends  me  more  than  perhaps  it  ought ;  and  I  confess, 

perhaps  to  my  shame,  that  I  read  The  Fairy  Queen  with  more  delight  than  the 

Paradise  Lost.    This  may  be  owing,  in  some  degree  perhaps,  to  my  partiality 

to  the  Italian  poets."    Since  penning  the  above  I  have  also  found  that  Byron 

held  something  like  the  same  views,  for  he  writes, — 

"  Milton's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say, 
A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine ; 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 
Learned,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine  ; 
But  his  life  falling  in  Johnson's  way, 
We're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine, 
Was  whipt  at  College — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse, 
For  the  first  Mrs.  Milton  left  his  house." 
*  Wordsworth  held  the  doctrine  that  great  poets  must  be  £rr*»at  in  all  things, 
and  said  "that  Milton's  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart."    But  as  Cliris- 
topher  North  said  in  his  Nodes  AmbrosianaSy  "it  dwelt  in  tumult,  mischief,  and 
reoellion." 
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Bat  all  are  stars  who  have  the  poet's  art ! 

Good,  honest  Wordsworth !  thou  'rt  from  him  leyerse, 

A  kind  good  soul — ^who  wrote  sometimes  bad  verse. 


IV. 

Proud,  morbid  Byron,  too,  like  baited  bull — 

Was  pierced  with  gall  until  his  brain  was  full, 

Till  roused  and  maddened  by  their  poisonous  sting. 

Gored  his  tormentors  round  their  foolscap  ring ; 

But  fell  at  last  exhausted  by  the  fray. 

While  nobly  fighting  like  a  wolf  at  bay ! — 

Then,  soulless  Prudery  enjoyed  the  sport, 

And  addled  Criticism  flung  its  last  retort. 

While  he,  whose  heart  with  noblest  genius  glowed. 

Was  piecemeal  hacked  till  life  in  streamlets  flowed. 

Oh !  cursed  sport,  and  worse  than  savage  sight, 

To  see  such  brain,  thus  goaded  to  the  fight ; 

With  head  erect,  and  calm,  majestic  eye, 

Conscious  of  strength,  at  banded  pigmies  fly — 

Who,  singly,  dared  not  cross  his  gloomy  way. 

Till  human  gadflies  stung  him  into  bay ; 

Then  pricked  and  stung,  tormented  by  such  foes. 

His  mind  still  quivering  from  a  thousand  blows, 

In  agonizing  pain  he  reels  around, 

Kow  rears  to  heaven, — now  wallows  on  the  ground  ; 

Till  Falsehood's  darts, — flung  from  a  Hydra's  hand, — 

And  jeers,  destroy  his  conscious  self-command. 

Then  fairly  maddened  by  the  galling  pain. 

With  recldess  bounds  he  dashes  o'er  the  plain ! — 

He  scorns  to  yield,  he  has  no  place  to  fly. 

He  cannot  live,  and  has  no  home  to  die  ; 

He  bounds  on  foes, — they  dart  to  their  retreat, — 

Till, — weary — worn — by  canting  and  deceit. 

At  last,  the  envious  blade  his  heart  doth  gain, 

He  falls  exhausted  by  the  crimson  rain, — 

A  sated  populace,  with  glutted  eyes. 

Retire  in  triumph  when  their  victim  dies. 

Accurst  such  sport ! — and  curst  the  brutal  age, 

That  can  such  baiting  and  such  warfare  wage, 

And  oh !  sad  proof  of  a  degenerate  clime, 

Should  Byron  cease  to  be  ^e  poet  of  hia  timel 
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V. 

Our  Modem  Poets  sometimes  fly  so  high, 

They  quit  the  earth,  but  never  reach  the  sky, — 

As  College  grinders  with  their  classic  food, 

like  oxen  swelled  with  more  than  does  them  good. 

Stand  upon  roots— so  plump  and  strong  they  seem, 

That  none  would  think  their  learning  was  a  dream ; 

But  brains  may  have  ''  more  wit  than  does  them  good. 

As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood/' 

Too  rich  the  clover  for  their  little  sense, 

It  shows  their  weakness  when  they  leave  their  fence. 

And  stagger  on  beneath  the  cruel  load. 

Or  fall  and  burst  upon  the  beaten  road. 

While  some — ^like  idiots  on  a  summer's  day — 

When  Sol  is  blazing  in  his  brightest  ray, 

Will  trim  their  wick,  and  farthing  candle  raise. 

To  light  the  globe,  and  teach  men  better  ways — 

And  bid  mai^ind  with  mouth  wide  open  stand. 

To  swallow  doctrines  from  their  mighty  hand  ! 

And  while  they  hold  aloft  their  flickering  flame, 

They  rise  in  anger  if  you  snuffers  name ; 

As  if  their  little,  worthless,  harmless  spark 

Preserved  the  world  from  groping  in  the  dark. 

But,  when  their  flame  has  been  consumed  by  Day, 

The  wick  will  stink  when  all  is  burnt  away — 

In  mercy,  then,  the  snuffers  stay, — or  breath, 

And  leave  such  sparks  to  die  their  natural  death  ! — 

Why  should  we  murder  a  consumptive  foe  1 

Or  write  on  sand,  o'er  which  the  wave  will  flow  1 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  the  rhyming  crew 

To  know  how  many 's  lost ! — preserved  1 — how  few ! 

(Though  some,  like  Wordsworth,^  will  on  sparrows  write. 

And  swear  such  chirpers  have  eternal  flight). 

These  learned  Bedlamites,  with  crowns  of  straw, 

Are  would-be  peacocks,  like  the  fabled  daw. 

Calm  'neath  their  tombstones  let  them  gently  sleep, 

Oblivion's  dust  will  cover  them  o'er,  deep. 

1  Wordsworth  indited  some  silly  lines  to  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  with  five 
«ggs,  and  years  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  exultation,  told  the  world  in  another 
poeniy  eqjially  childish,  that  the  ''  Address  to  the  Sparrow  "  was  «  one  strain 
tinl  voud  oerrar  die.** 
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Time  is  the  winnower  of  the  human  mind, 

Preserves  the  grain,  but  scatters  chaff  to  wind ; 

Nor  is  it  flattering  to  an  author's  pride 

To  know,  a  million  better  works  have  died, 

Better  than  his,  for  all  his  toil  and  care. 

Have  gone  like  smoke,  and  vanished  into  air ! — 

Xo  !  'tis  not  flattering  to  the  scribbling  crew. 

To  know  how  many's  lost ! — preserved? — how  few ! 

Their  circled  friends  may  flatter  as  they  please, 

Their  praise  just  dies  upon  the  stormy  breeze — 

Or  siuks  like  cockles  in  the  raging  seas. 

Yes !  many  a  scrawl,  which  writers  meant  for  fame. 

Just  hold  aloft  their  tiny  farthing  flame. ^ 

Yet  many  a  fool  plods  on  without  compunction. 

Instead  of  Fame,  will  only  get  consumption — 

Yet  still  grubs  on  without  one  spark  of  fire, 

As  slow  and  tedious  as  Penelope's  tire. 

With  thoughts  as  dark  as  a  Siberian  bog. 

Or  dull  and  senseless  as  thy  reign,  King  Log. — 

I>ehoM,  the  Hood  of  Annual  Genivs  flow  ! 

Then  let  poor  Tahmt  wimple  on  below. 

Yea  !  even  Genius  oft  like  exhalations  rise, 

And  melts  in  vapour  ere  it  reach  the  skies ; 

Or,  like  an  atom  in  the  floatinc^  air, 

Their  works  with  others  will  the  world  compare ; 

Or,  like  a  goosc-dub  to  the  ocean  vast, 

Which  soon  dries  up,  while  theirs  will  ever  last ; 

The  one  a  gutter  crawling  down  a  strand, 

The  other  living, — laving  every  land, — 

As  dirty  water  only  once  doth  glide, 

While  ceaseless  ever  is  the  ocean's  tide ; 

Or  as  a  bubble  to  the  terrestrial  ball, 

The  one  self-blown, — the  other,  wheels  for  all. 

And  yet  these  bubbles,  ere  they  burst  will  rise, 

And  ape  the  rainbow  with  their  gaudy  dyes ; 

A  self-elected  Judge  on  others'  rhymes. 

And  would-be  finger-post  of  future  times. 

Their  works  indeed,  if  you  but  sift  them  well, 

Will  laboured  critiques  or  of  fawning  tell. 

'  Byron  says  : — 

"  Yet  there  will  still  be  bards  ;  though  flame  \h  smoke. 
Its  fuiiius  are  frankincense ;  and  were  there  nought 
Even  of  this  vapour,  still  the  chilling  yoke 
Of  silence  would  not  long  be  borne  by  thought."— 7)<m  J%tan  MS. 
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No  more  editions  when  the  writer.  *s  gone, 
Nor  types  nor  tools  to  renovate  their  stone. 
Wordsworth's  "  Excursion  "  has  loose,  rambling  lines. 
And  Southey's  "  Paraguay  "  with  maudlin  whmes ; 
And  yet^ — ihese^ — ^Pope  and  Byron  would  decry, 
^  And  point  out  motes  within  a  brother's  eye  ! — 
And  even  Goldsmith^  lost  his  better  sense, 
When  hacking  Hamlet  with  a  blunt  pretence, 
He  flung  his  critique  at  the  mighty  dead, 
And  ''  Stooped  to  Conquer  "  hairs  of  Shakespeare's  head. 

VI. 

Sad  mark  of  Genius !.  when  it  tears  the  veil 

From  Beauty's  face, — as  vulgar  boors  assail 

The  cheek  whose  ruddy  blush  has  crimsoned  o'er 

The  pregnant  charms  4hich  manhood  should  adore ; 

Or  with  a  microscope  the  pores  espy, 

To  make  her  freckled  to  a  lover's  eye  ! — 

A  bankrupt  Authorship  to  build  its  fame, 

By  throwing  mud  upon  another's  name. 

It  is  in  truth  a  suicidal  course 

To  run  down  speeches  when  their  own  are  worse ; 

But  Man,  a  vain,  conceited,  thankless  elf, 

Will  kick  the  ladder  which  he  climbed  himself, 

Or  like  a  stomach  which  has  lost  its  zest, 

''Will  nauseate  all  and  nothing  can  digest." 

Yet,  noblest  minds  have  seeds  of  envy  still, 

But  those  the  most  who  have  the  smallest  skill. 

And  he  who  most  at  human  weakness  points. 

Is  worst  himself,  and  has  the  weakest  joints. 

1  I  sincerely  beg  to  be  excused  for  mentioning  thus  the  name  of  such  a  noble- 
hearted  poet  as  Oliver  Ooldsmith,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not  resist  the 
opportiinity  of  expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  rectitude  of  the  essay  which  the 
aatbor  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  penned  against  one  of  Hamlet's  most 
philosophic  soliloquies,  commencing  with,  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question,"  this  soliloquy  of  the  mentolly  morbid,  hypochondriac,  and  half  insane 
prince,  mourning  for  the  suspicious  death  of  a  father  and  king,  with  feelings 
too  deep  and  unfathomable  for  reason  and  certainty  to  reach,  and  who  for  a 
long  time  could  do  nothing  but  commune  with  his  own  mind,  hovering  betwixt 
reason  and  insanity,  actually  believing  that  he  saw  ghosts,  and  such  unearthly 
phantasies  through  an  overcharged  brain.  This  very  soliloquy  in  its  wandering 
teiu>r  just  proves  the  great  grasp  and  grandeur  of  Shakespeare's  genius.  And 
it  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat  sneaking  to  question  that  genius 
frmn  whose  sacred  urn  so  many  have  drawn  the  light  that  discovers  their  own 
impotence  and  nakedness. 
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Ab  ladies,  who  abhor  a  kiss  the  most, 

In  secret  try  them,  and  their  virtae's  lost ; 

For  she  who  most  at  female  frailty  rails, 

Is  deepest  versed  in  spreading  studding  sails ; 

And,  Jesus  ^  proved,  that  Woman's  worst  "  accusers,'* 

Were  those  who, — slyly, — were  her  worst  abusers  1 

As  for  myself,  I  write  just  what  I  think, 

And  hope  that  sense  with  rhyme  wiU  sometimes  clink, 

Long  may  I  think  and  spare-hour  thoughts  indite, 

!Nor  Fame,  nor  Lucre,  but  for  pastime  write ; 

TliU  my  reward  ! — in  this  I  pleasure  find, — 

Nor  merely  pleasure,  for  it  strengthens  mind  ; 

When  thU  is  done,  my  writing  end  is  gained, — 

Who  rhymes  for  pleasure  has  his  end  attained. 

And  should  he  print,  and  get  the  printer  paid, 

Ho  need  not  then  of  Zoilus^  be  afraid ! 


VII. 

Nay,  should  the  cynic  even  find  the  time, 

I  hope  the  Motive  will  protect  my  rhyme, — 

Mean  sport,  I  *m  sure,  for  Learning  to  decry, 

And  point  its  cannons  at  a  working  fiy. 

Jler  bullets  scarce  could  such  an  object  hit. 

Then  let  it  lowly  'mongst  the  herbage  fiit ; 

And  if  it  gain  some  pleasure  by  the  way — 

Ah,  who  would  tear  its  little  wings  away  ! 

Then  let  me  snatch  a  spare  hour  now  and  then, 

To  lift  a  well-meant,  though  an  humble  pen. 

Although  in  truth,  the  effort  may  be  vain. 

To  claim  one  ]}(iriide  of  the  Poet's  strain. 

What  though  the  Mania,  not  the  Mvse  has  seized  ? — 

"  Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased  ?" — 

It  makes  me  read, — and  sometimes  study  too. 

And  inward  pity  yon  poor  selfish  crew. 

Whose  souls  seem  bent  upon  this  world  alone, 

While  gold  usurps  their  intellectual  throne. 

Ah,  thrifty  pastime,  that  such  treasures  give, 

WTiich  teaches  man  the  noblest  way  to  live, 

1  "And  Jesus  said,  He  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone; "  and  then 
a&ked,  "Woman,  where  are  thine  accusers?" 
*  An  austere  and  malignant  critic  of  Homer. 
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'o  laise  the  workman  firom  an  earthly  clod, 

To  learn  true  wisdom  and  to  worship  God ; 
^d  lift  the  mind  up  to  its  native  sphere, 
And  cut  the  trammels  that  would  chain  it  here ; 
To  feel  the  dearest  pleasures  of  mankind, — 
Gome  nearest  God  which  issues  from  the  mind ! 
And  raises  Man  above  the  cast  of  Fate, 
To  feel  a  King  without  the  pomp  of  state ! — 
What  is  a  world  of  wealth )  or  fawning  train  f 
To  loss  of  peace  and  never-ending  pain  ? — 
What  though  no  beauty  in  these  lines  you  see  ? 
They  have  been  pleasure  and  a  mine  to  me ; 
The  veiy  writing  kept  my  mind  engaged, 
When  fellow-tradesmen  were  by  drink  enraged, 
Or  scheming,  miser-like,  to  hoard  up  gold. 
Till  brain  was  frozen  as  their  hearts  grew  cold, — 
How  poor  that  tradesman  to  his  trade  a  slave, 
A  b^ar  lives,  to  fill  a  miser's  grave. 
Oh  !  for  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support 
My  mind  through  good  report  and  ill  report, — 
For  energy  to  conquer ! — and  repel ! — 
Twin  elements  of  virtue,  and  which  tell — 
The  Almighty's  spirit  guides  the  whole, 
And  proves  the  grandeur  of  the  human  soul  I 


VIII. 

Grood  Reading  ^  is  a  mine  of  endless  gain, 

Where  silent  friends  can  mitigate  our  pain, — 

Friends  we  can  trust, — friends  that  are  always  true, — 

Friends  of  our  youth  that  age  can  never  rue  ; 

But  like  the  rain  upon  the  thirsty  soil. 

Will  raise  the  Mind  above  the  world's  turmoil, 

And  leave  its  brain  drops,  like  refreshing  rain, 

To  ripen  Worth,  as  Sun  the  yellow  grain ; 

And  more  than  all,  he  independent  is, 

Who  reads  for  knowledge,  comes  the  nearest  bliss, 

*  *'  The  scholar  only  knows  how  dear  these  silent  yet  eloquent  companions 
of  pure  thoughts  and  innocent  hours  become  in  seasons  of  adversity.  When 
all  that  is  worldly  turns  to  dross  around  us,  these  only  retain  their  value. 
When  friends  grow  cold  and  the  converse  of  intimates  hmguishes  into  vapid 
dvility  and  commonplace,  these  only  continue  the  unalter^  counterparts  of 
happier  days,  and  cheer  us  with  that  tnie  friendship  which  never  deceived  hope 
nor  deserted  sorrow." — Irving. 


-  i..   .iJz-iiLn:!i  -rtn.r^ — xn'i*  PTTcIixstB  die. 


Jti  -■,  T.nvii  u-'tr:  T^iTiliL  'n^z  Z3  iIttits  sad; 
.TIT  niuri.rini  93  'imliz  u  ':•*  :i^  ""rpal  foit ! 
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ir.li:  ^sllnte•i  Titfc  iiia  liazk  her  secKS  sting ; 
Tilt'.  j^'i^tfeaT:  ?'.!5*2  'hii:  ictin*:*  ^^i  jLudiful  moniy 
HiUii  itill  L'^  pi.Liii^iii  uiii  iit>  ZLidve  thorn. 
Thii  j-dir-i^n  irrrjiOL  'Juaz  ever  seawArd  flowed. 
Mli^iiE  -liir'H/iir  it  ill  iZ3  lizlv,  loathaome  toad  : 
Th*'.  ir'*i«:kl>iii  ul'ier  xieaiii  h*:r  spangled  skin, 
•7  :.><c  iii'Litt  z'iHi  v^aom.  diat  distill  within. 
Y'.Q  brill 'Mine  'liazn<:n*is  which  fair  ladies  prize, 
W'-iPf  oftiiQ  taken  from  an  idol's  eyes — 
The  £uret?t  ch<.H;k  that  ever  bloomed  to-day 
Mi:j;ht  ppjve  ere  evening  but  consumptive  clay; 
The  richtrst  Xab<Db  that  e*er  worshipped  gold, 
^iLight  die  a  Madman — to  his  idol  sold ; — 
Not  s<>  the  wealth  and  treasures  of  the  mind, 
The  more  'tis  trietl,  the  greater  'tis  behind, 
A.S  furnaeed  gold  is  but  the  more  refined. 
With  this  I'll  tinish  these  true,  rambling  lines, 
And  leave  to  Wealth  its  carriages  and  wines ; 
And  also  beg  the  critics, — to  be  kind, — 
Will  }Hf»n  an  eijual  sample  of  their  Mind, 
IW'fiire  eunilomning  what  they  cannot  mend, — 
And  hope  that  Chanty  will  patch,  not  rend ; 
iUit,  lot  them  write  in  Ignorance  or  sport. 
My  unseen  thoughts  wiU  be  their  own  support ! 


'^-^ 


THE  SUMMER  WOOD.    (A  Song.) 

I  LOVE  the  bonnie  summer  wood, 
Where  birds  sing  ever  true, 
I  love  the  shady  calm  old  wood, 
To  hear  the  Owl's  "to-whoo." 

On  ilka  tree  kind  Nature  sits, 

On  ilka  leaf,  a  flee — 
Away  you  selfish,  worldly  cits.. 

You  have  nae  charms  for  me ! 

Loud,  whistle  on  my  bonnie  thrush, 

Sing  sweeter  yet  my  wren  ; 
You  seem  to  people  ilka  bush. 

To  wile 's  away  frae  men. 

Wi'  chirps — an'  sangs — ^an'  mellow  notes. 

And  busy  hum  of  bees. 
It  seems  as  if  the  leaves  had  throats. 

And  fir-taps  sang  on  trees. 

These  are  the  cities  I  love  best, 
Where  ilk  voice  sings  with  glee, — 

Nae  drunken,  swearing,  human  pest 
Rings  o*er  the  greenwood  tree. 

Nae  selfish,  cheating,  cunning  knaves, 
Among  the  woods  sae  green — 

Nae  petty  lords,  nor  cringing  slaves 
To  mar  the  cheerful  scene. 

Tis  true,  a  hawk  while  skims  the  air. 
And  strikes  the  lint-white  doun, 

But  still  that  never  breaks  the  chain 
Of  harmony  aroun*. 

The  hawk  lives  on  the  weaker  bird. 

The  bird  lives  on  the  flee. 
The  flee  lives  on  the  whey  and  curd. 

The  grass  lives  on  the  lea. 

But,  man  lives  on  them  all  alike. 

And  still  he  hoards  up  store, 
Nae  daily  wants  will  please  the  pike. 

He  bursts  ! — yet  cries  for  more. 
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Until  Lis  life 's  an  endless  strife 

To  fill  a  leaky  jar ; 
It  even  comes  'twixt  man  and  wife, 

And  makes  domestic  war. 

And  so  'twill  be,  till  ilk  man  loves 

His  neighbour  as  himser, 
A  time,  when  hawks  will  mate  with  doves. 

And  devils  preach  in  hell! 

''And  Reaaon  raise  o'er  Instinct  as  yon  can, 
In  this,  'tis  God  directs,  in  that,  'tis  man."— Pope. 

"  Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best. 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  prest ; 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near. 
But  honest  Instinct  comes  a  volunteer." — Ibid, 

*'  Credit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever  thus 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat ; 
False  man  hatli  sworn,  and  woman  hath  believed, 
Repented,  and  reproached,  and  then  believed  once  more," 

Tht  New  World. 


THE  WILLOW  WREN.    (A  Song.) 

**  He  is  miserable  who  loves  no  one,  and  whom  nobody  loves." 

I  SAT  me  down  upon  a  brae, 
Where  willow  wrens  were  jumpin , 
My  bonnio  lass  beside  me  lay 

And  watched  tlio  birdies  rompin', 

Sao  happily. 

They  creepit  in  beneath  the  grass, 
Aid  made  their  nest  of  feathers, 

As  if  to  chide  me  and  my  lass. 
For  minding  Courtship's  tethers, 

Sae  sheepishly. 

The  Moffat  wren,  too,  chittered  on. 
And  skipped  from  hedge  to  whin. 

The  wheat-ears  popped  beneath  the  stone. 
As  void  of  fear  as  sin, 

Sae  lovingly. 


THE  WILLOW  WREfT. 

QaoUi  I,  My  Jean,  will  you  ^ree 

To  be  my  loving  hen. 
And  gang  at  hame  and  live  wl'  me 

If  I  rent  butt  an'  ben, 

Sae  cantily  % 

I  '11  love  and  dawt  yon  a'  my  daj's, 
And  aye  will  constant  prove, 

And  no  fui^et  tbe  wood-wren'a  laya, 
That  teached  ua  baith  to  love, 

Sae  truthfully. 

With  blushing  foce  ahe  gave  her  band, 
I  pressed  her  lips  to  mine — 

She  Baid  my  wish  was  hei  command ! — 
Like  gentle  Kuth  langsyne, 

Sae  modestly. 

fiaith  her  an'  me's  been  happy  noo 

For  twenty  years  and  ten, 
And  nane  of  us  had  cause  to  rue 

The  bonnie  willow  wren, 

We  saw  that  day. 


2fow  all  young  men  and  maidens  fair. 
Who  spend  your  Mays  in  courting, 

Ere  June  be  passud  become  one  pair, 
Else  Love  may  leave  you  dorting, 

■\Vi'  rage  some  day. 

The  very  birdies  point  the  way, 
Kind  Kature  gives  providing ; 

But,  if  you  waste  your  summer  day, 
Then  Love  will  flit  deriding, — 

With  ecom  that  day  .' 


ON  THE   BIRTH  OF  THE  SON  OF  THE 

PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

'*  Wisdom  must  follow  in  motley,  when  Folly  leads  the  way  in  puiple."- 
Qiieniin  1/uncanl. 

"  A  babe  is  born,  well, — ^let  it  be. 
'Tin  not  the  last  the  world  shall  see — 
Nor  best,  if  we  believe  just  Nature's  laws, 
Which  ever  startles  by  opposing  cause : 
Not  for  the  swift,  the  race  will  always  be, 
Nor  greatness  always  follow  royalty." 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  has  got  a  sou, 
Ha  !  ha !  the  getting  o'd, 
For  a'  his  rank  it  duds  had  none, 

Ha !  lia  !  the  cryin'  o'd. 
It  liad  in  waddin'  to  be  rowed, 
The  doctors  three  were  nearly  cowed, 
For  fear  that  they  had  lost  the  gowd, 
Through  sic  a  sudden  cryin'  o'd  ! 

Marlborough  House  was  deckit  nice, 

Wi  silks  an'  a'  the  resty  o'd ; 
But,  skirlin*  brak  forth  in  a  trice. 

Ha  !  ha  !  the  skirlin*  o'd. 
The  Countess  quickly  then  did  rin, 
To  Windsor  Park  and  brak  her  shin. 
For  flannel  clouts  an'  hippins  thin. 

Through  sic  a  sudden  cryin'  o'd  ! 

nk  editor  an'  scribbler  praised — 

Sic  a  bonnie  cryin'  o'd  ; 
Until  the  Prince  was  nearly  crazed, 

To  hear  them  roose  sic  cryin'  o'd. 
And  see  them  print,  in  guid  black  type. 
That  a  prince  was  bom — ripe — 
As  if  to  gie  it 's  dad  a  wipe, — 

For  sic  a  beggar's  birthie  o'd  I 
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The  Qneen  hersel'  she  blushed  wi'  shame, 

And  didna  like  the  cryin'  o'd  ; 
Bom  duddyless — ^wi'  prince's  name, 

Ha  !  ha !  sic  birthie  o'd — 
But  yet  the  wean  may  grow  up  croose, 
Toddle  butt  an'  ben  their  hoose, 
And  be  our  king — ^baith  guid  and  douse, 

For  a'  his  beggar's  birthie  o'd  ! 

The  following  will  show  the  rubbish  that  was  printed  at  the  time : — 

"The  convalescence  of  H.RH.  the  Princess  of  Wales  continues  to  make 
steady  progress.  The  infant  Prince  is  quite  well.  H.RH.'s  recovery  is  so  far 
advanc^  that  it  is  considered  unnecessary  to  issue  any  more  bulletins. 

"  Arthur  Farre,  M.D. 

*'  Wm.  Jenner,  M.D. 

'*  E.  H.  SlEVEKINQ,  M.D." 

"It  is  said  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her  infant  Prince,  will  not  be  moved 
from  Frogmore  for  a  period  of  six  weeks." 

( From  the  Spectator. ) 

"Everybody,  from  the  doctors  down  to  the  sellers  of  broad  sheets — except. 
we  are  happy  to  say,  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself — descended  into  the  abysses 
of  fustian.  The  bulletin  writers  of  the  telegraph  may  be  excuse<l,  but  the 
bulletin-writing  doctors  might  have  known  better  than  to  write  nonsense  about 
the  Princess  l^ing  happily  delivered  of  a  *  Prince/  as  if  the  word  meant  some- 
thing epicene,  or  a  new  species  of  being. 

*'  We  thought  Thackeray  had  put  down  this  form  of  imbecility  when  he  sang 
the  ballad  of  the  *  Duke  and  Prince  Arthur' : — 

"  *  Then  Mrs.  Lily,  the  nuss, 

Towards  them  steps  with  joy, 
Says  the  brave  old  Duke,  "Come  tell  to  us, 
Is  it  a  gal  or  a  boy  ]" 

Says  Mrs.  L.  to  the  Duke, 

"Your  Grace,  it  is  a  Prince/' 
And  at  that  nuss's  bold  rebuke 

He  did  both  laugh  and  wince.' 

*'  The  Prince  of  Wales  himself  rebuked  this  nauseous  rubbish  by  announcing 
officially  to  the  Mayor  of  Windsor  that  the  Princess  had  *  been  safely  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy,  and  both  were  doing  well.'  Imagine  the  announcement  that  the 
Princess  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  'Royal  Highness'  or  a  Queen,  of  being 
ready  equipp^  with  all  the  titles  belonging  to  a  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  see  in  the  papers,  'The  lady  of  Blank  Smith,  Rsq.,  of  a  son,'  but 
even  the  British  middle-class,  except  when  writing  of  Royalty,  do  not  stultify 
themselves  by  saying  *the  lady  of  Blank  Smith,  Esq.,  of  a  young  gentleman)' 
yet  this  is  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  use  of  prince  for  boy,  when  the  simple 
object  is  to  mark  sex  :  and  we  do  trust  reporters  will  in  future  take  a  lesson 
from  the  highlv  placed  gentleman  they  thinK  it  their  duty  to  beslobber."  Con- 
cerning this  subject  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  in 
a  long  article  on  it,  writes :  "  There  never  was  such  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  foresight  may  be  baffled,  and  the  most  careful  precautions  rendered  use- 
less," (just  proving  the  sterling  truth  of  Robert  Bums'  words,  when  he  said :— 
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**  TIm  biwt  laid  Bchemes  o'  mice  aa'  men, 
Gang  aft  agley  "). 
*''rhat  the  first-born  of  the  son  of  England,  for  whose  safe  arrival  the  m 
expi'rionced  aco^ucJifur  had  for  months  been  engaged,  whose  layetU  was 
doubt  the  snbjeot  of  the  moat  anxious  planning,  all  whose  cradfe  apj^D 
^'ere  meant  to  be  as  perfect  as  love  and  care  and  cost  tc^ether  could  ensi 
should  have  been  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  surgeon  apothecary,  and  h 
fouml  not  one  article  of  even  the  most  needful  apparel  ready  to  receive  h 
iito  that  haii  it  not  been  for  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  a  mother  of  mi 
children,  the  poor  little  Prince  would  have  found  himself  in  as  ill-provide 
case  08  the  child  of  the  poorest  Berkshire  day-labourer,  was  indeed  a  combi 
ti4>n  of  oircuiustanoes  defj-ing  the  possibility  of  antici|Mition.  It  was  the  mei 
a^'cident  too  that  any  Cabinet  Minister  was  present,  viz.: — Lord  Granville.'* 
think  the  Cabinet  Minister  had  been  as  well  employed  at  his  own  Cabinet 
suoh  an  occasion.  But  is  all  this  not  the  veriest  trash, — weeds— of  the  n 
hemlock  gT\>wth,  springing  up  so  rank  and  nauseous  as  if  thev  fain  wonld  ch< 
and  stunt  the  fact,  that  the  very.greatness  of  this  country  is  based  on  the  be 
that  a  far  noMer  being  than  this  bom  Prince  can  ever  be,  was  nshered  into 
world  in  a  much  more  lowly  position — in  a  stable  instead  of  a  nalace,  wrap] 
in  swaildling  clouts  instead  of  the  softest  wadding — and  where  tnere  wasneit 
a  SHnj^on  apothecary  nor  any  Ccibinet  Minister,  Lord,  or  Duke.  Oh !  paltry 
paltr}'  pan^lerin^  to  the  castes  and  class-worship  of  this  assumed  Christian,—^ 
pnu'tioally  Anti-Christian  society  of  ours !  Man— Man— when  wilt  thou  ai 
ami  vindiCtite  thy  glorious  name  as  the  only  reasoning  soul  on  earth,  and  1 
still  nion>  j^lorious  claim— through  thy  Spirit,  as  the  creative  image  of  Gi 
and  cease  to  prostitute  that  innate  glory,  by  the  forbidding  worship  of  m 
du^ty  rank?  bhame  upon  thy  sycopliantic  adul.iti  )n,  and  spirit  prostitiiti< 
Arisi'!  (lilucation!  inteUectuai  Reason !  rational  FU-Mgiou,  when  wilt  thon  ai 
like  the  morning  sun,  dis()elling  the  thick  vapours  of  Ifrnorance,  Bigotry,  a 
Sui^rstition ;  and  vindicate  the  awful  simplicity*  of  xtmnion  sense,  and  a  man 
tfiHllike  use  of  rvasonl  "Throw  physic  t<>  the  doJTs  *'  say-  Sliakespeare ;  c 
fawuiog  Sycophancy  to  them  also,  and  snake-fed  A<lulation  to  the  swine, — h' 
Flattery  to  the  bottom  of  your  cess-poohi,  says  mai.hood,  for  none  but  fools  n 
tluuik  you  for  it. — The  same  article  or  canticle  has  also  this  nauseous  mbbi 
which  smells  like  the ci\'et  cat  to  the  nose  of  sense.  ''It  is  imi>ossible,"  si 
the  find,  *'not  to  feel  a  kindly  inteivst  in  the  young  father  coming  back,  af 
his  ilay  of  liard  and  manly  exercise  on  the  ice,  hungry,  weary,  and  hapj 
to  the  event  that  greeteil  his  return  I "  Is  not  this  turning  into  fearful  ridicu 
and  writing  a  i>aiody  on  the  haggard  and  stem  realities  of  either  poverty-strick 
hunger,  or  exhausted,  half-dead,  ill-fed  hard  labour?  A  young  fellow,  with t 
U«st  of  spirits,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  the  best  of  clothing,  enjoying  hi 
st'If  at  the  iHMt  of  sport,  to  be  thus  held  up.  to  the  insulted  reality  of  hollo 
eyed  i>ovvrty,  was  a  scandalous  abuse  of  the  press,  and  a  dismu  burlesq 
u)H>u  society  and  outraged  propriety. 
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STRAYED   VERSES. 

"  Perhaps— but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  not  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :  The  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek 
As  well  as  further  drain  the  withered  form  ; 

Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and  however  we  may  storm, 

They  must  be  paid." — Byron. 

"  I  hold  the  world,  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one." — MerchaiU  of  Venice. 

THE  leaves  are  falling,  sadly  falling, 
Before  the  wintry  blast, 
As  if  to  man  his  fate  recalling, 
That  thus  he  falls  at  last. 

The  doves  are  cooing,  fondly  cooing. 
When  first  they  woo  their  mate  3 

Hiey  live  together,  neither  ruing. 
Nor  yet  turn  love  to  hate. 

The  trees  are  growing,  surely  growing. 

When  sluggards  are  asleep. 
As  if  to  teach  that  time  is  flowing. 

And  ceaseless  vigils  keep. 

The  poppy  *s  lying,  lowly  lying, 

Crushed  on  the  beaten  way, 
To  tell  vain  Man  that  pomp  is  flying 

In  haste  away  to  clay. 

The  grass  when  growing,  greenly  growing, 

The  scythe  wUl  make  decay, 
As  if  to  warn  that  Death  is  mowing 

The  greenest  hearts  away. 

The  rose  is  blushing,  sweetly  blushing, 

Like  hectic  maiden's  bloom  ; 
But,  ah !  their  very  beauty 's  rushing — 

The  faster  to  the  tomb. 
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The  mnsbroom  's  springmj;,  quickly  springiiig, 

Like  empty  pomp  and  pride, 
While  modest  Worth  is  sweetly  singing. 

Its  rotten  stem  hath  died. 

The  waves  are  sweeping,  ceaseless  sweeping. 

Past  o'er  the  shifting  sand, 
Teaching  Man  that  Time  is  creeping, 

And  washing  him  from  land. 

Though  feet  are  treading,  busy  treading, 

O'er  Time's  vast  sandy  bay ; 
The  wave  of  Generation's  spreading, 

Eflacing  them  away. 

What  though  they  're  printing,  happy  printing, 

Footprints  o'er  the  plain  ? — 
A  fow  brief  years, — while  God  is  thinking, 

Not  one  of  these  remain  ! 

The  swallow 's  shifting,  wisely  shifting, 

Whenever  Winter  "s  near, 
Forewarning  Man  when  Vice  is  drifting, — 

To  rush  away  in  fear ! 

The  bee  is  sipping,  busy  sipping, 

From  every  summer  flower. 
Wise, — teaching  man  to  be  preparing, 

A>rAinst  his  wintrv  hour. 

The  ai^  is  scoffing,  loudly  scofiQng, 

At  whiit  he  ne  er  can  know, 
"WhUe  Wisdom's  cap  is  ever  doffing 

At  Goal's  work  here  below. 

The  Fool  is  rushiuir,  rudely  rushing. 
Where  Knowledge  fears  to  tread ; — 

As  shallow  waters  loud  are  gushing 
Fast  o'er  their  shindv  bed. 

Fair  Virtue's  climbing,  patient  climbing. 

To  gain  the  narrow  way. 
While  bloateil  Vice  his  bells  are  chiming. 

Debauching  Peace  away. 
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Until,  when  dying,  woeful  dying, 

Beside  his  ^aded  grave ; 
Then  oh  !  my  God !  the  awfol  sighing 

Of  conscience-stricken  knave. 

Just  go  and  tell  him,^-eame6t  tell  him, 

That  futnre  life  is  nought ; 
Beniind  him  then  of  boastfol  scoffing, 

And  atheistic  thought. 

His  eyes  will  glare,  yea !  wildly  glare  ! 

And  cold  drops  drench  his  head ; 
He  '11  point  above  with  dreadful  stare, 

Then  mingle  with  the  dead  ! 


THE  TEAR. 

*'  The  drying  np  a  single  tear  has  more 

Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore." — Byron, 

TINY,  evanescent  stranger, 
Whither,  whither  dost  thou  wander  % 
Aimless,  trembling  little  ranger, 
Why  thy  spirit-fountain  squander? 

Art  thou  the  emblem  God  hath  given — 

The  sign  and  symbol  of  the  mind. 
To  tell  that  thou  art  sent  from  Heaven, 

On  Angel  missions  to  mankind  % 

To  teU  poor  Pride  that  where  thou  art, 
The  feeling  of  his  Saviour  dwells — 

To  teach  the  world  that  Martha's  heart 
Still  beats  to  cheer  the  darkest  cells  % 

Thy  lovely  shadow  in  the  sky. 

Creator  of  the  Rainbow's  hue  ; 
Proclaims,  that  while  that  drop  is  nigh, 

No  Deluge  can  the  world  subdue. 
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IIii:^  >:■:.  ^;c  linn^  pead  of  son], 
TviiHTiff  ^T  ^lek.ni  crystal  sfames, 

I>cx  T]K  ^SKir&if  h^  dread  control, 
A2ii  *'"■■*•  rteRMir  his  gnap  untwines. 

Z-n  u.  -  •urt  liiT  Aai  fevered  brain, 

Tbi  tC'L  — j!1--^v.1t  bnming  eye, 
r;ir  2^T  ££!:■■»  ilie  secret  tnin, 
Tim  x'y.n  liic  Ebk^h  to  the  sky ! 

Y:!i  K:cl«,  »-*tj-iii^  for  het  child, 
■W^ii  y.':ii  iyneric  fitful  «w»y — 

ii.    i«  bs  weep — though  e'er  so  wild, 
Hi:  leK!  an  wafihing  grief  away ! 

Jc:  ^-e  wL^  iiides  them  in  her  breast, 
A=.'i  •"'•— 'y  fac'kes  her  darling's  head, 

"^ill  »!*r  tie  chancels  of  het  rest, 
'n~i.£::  sil-ei:!  on  her  lonely  bed. 


'■r^sal'T^,  thon  piored  this  mle, 
r ::  -Jesci  wept"'  o'er  thee  below  I 


THE  DRIIN-KARD. 

:Ktd  tit  fin  tlat  b  not  uhuned  oC  hia  fsolt." 

.-=>i  psi  u  eoemy  in  theii  mnathi,  to  steal  &way  their 


PtV>i:  dotard  fool,  you  soifHing  093, 
What  makes  you  stagger,  reeling  by, 
A  laU(;hing-etock  to  all  who  pass  t — 

lV>or  Tictim  of  ironic  eigh  ! 
I*  t>l.^l  the  image  God  hath  given? 

The  emblem  of  its  Slaker's  form  t — 
T»  iiMul  at  last  the  halls  of  Heaven, 
And  BOftt  beyond  Time's  fitful  storm  I 
'■Jwa*  w«)it"  ii  the  ihoitect  rtnc  in  the  Bible ;  eee  John. 
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THE  TWA  EEN  SAE  BONNIE  BLUE.  349 

Wheie  is  your  boasted  Eeoson  now  ? 

Your  dreams  of  vaunted  Common  Sense  1 
Could  you  but  see  your  bloated  brow, 

You  'd  banish  dnnk  for  ever  hence  ! 

Is  this  the  pleasures  of  your  Mind, 

Which  brutes  with  their  instincts  deny  ] 

You  excrement  of  Human  kind, 

You  're  less  than  that  poor,  sober  fly  ! 

Since  there  is  truth  in  realms  of  bliss, 
Where  only  Worth  and  Virtue  dwell — 

Whether,  thinkest  thou,  soul  like  this 

Is  fittest  for  a  Heaven  or  Hell  % 

*'  When  he  is  best  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man  ; 
And  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 


THE  T\YA  EEN  SAE  BONNIE  BLUE 

"  Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold." — As  You  Like  It, 

'*  If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument." — All's  Well  that  ends  WeU. 

"  'Tis  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth. 
But  the  plain  single  vow  that  is  vowed  true." — Jbid. 

*'  Love's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesli : 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 
The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  flays. 
Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise.*'  —Byron. 

I. 

ONE  morning  passing  o'er  the  street, 
A  pair  o'  een  I  chanced  to  meet — 
A  pair  o'  een  sae  bonnie  blue, 
They  cleft  at  once  my  heart  in  two. 
I  turned  and  gazed,  and  gazed  again, 
To  me  he  seemed  the  prince  o*  men, 
And  had  he  looked  he  *d  pierced  me  through 
Wi'  his  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue. 
That  lee  lang  day  I  wandered  far. 
As  aimless  as  a  falling  star. 
Until  nae  longer  could  I  bide, 
But  back  into  the  town  I  hied ; 
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Once  more  the  cniel  path  I  sought, 
To  woo  again  my  cheerful  thought, — 
Or  be  for  ever  poisoned  quite, 
By  drinking  deep  another  sight — 
And  there — ^as  to  reward  my  pains. 
In  wandering  lonely  from  the  Mains, 
That  darling  object  blessed  my  view — 
Those  dear  loved  een  sae  bonnie  blue  ! 

If  love  could  speak  through  woman's  eyes, 
Like  burning  blush,  or  tell-tale  sighs, 
The  deep,  but  stol'n  glance  I  threw 
At  those  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue 
Had  pierced  the  hardest  heart  of  pride, 
And  told  the  tale  I  wished  to  hide — 
Ay  !  wished  to  hide,  yet  longed  to  tell, 
That  Love  might  bind  him  in  its  spell. 
And  make  our  hearts  nae  longer  two, 
But  focused  like  his  een  sae  blue. 
But  ah  !  he  passed,  nor  knew  the  heart 
That  fondly  wished  we  'd  never  part ! 
Wr  cautious  care  I  learned  his  name, 
With  mantling  blush,  and  maiden  shame, 
Afraid  to  ask,  in  case  they  spied 
The  secret  I  sae  wished  to  hide. 
To  Church  I  followed  each  Sunday, — 
But  oh  !  the  truth  I  'm  loath  to  say, 
The  Minister  was  less  in  view 
Than  yon  twa  een  sae  bonnie  blue  ! — 
Yet,  surely,  since  the  Angels  love. 
My  maiden  fault 's  forgi'en  above — 
But  ah  !  alas  !  I  sighed  in  vain, 
His  love,  nor  heart,  I  ne'er  could  gain  ! 
Too  pure  to  ply  the  Wanton's  art, 
I  secret  pined,  with  wounded  heart, 
Nor  did  he  ever  guess  the  woe 
That  rankled  in  my  breast  of  snow ; 
But  as  the  wave  sweeps  o'er  the  sand. 
Time  spread  the  wound  with  healing  hand, 
And  gave  his  never-failing  balm, 
Which  brought  at  last  my  wonted  calm. 
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But  long  indeed  !  ay !  sooth  to  tell, 
Those  blue  een  bound  me  with  a  spell ! 

III. 

Eut  now,  when  many  years  have  flown, 
And  he  and  I  are  older  grown, 
Fate  brought  us  to  a  marriage  throng, 
Where  blythe  and  merry  went  the  song ; 
And  in  the  many  jokes  that  passed, 
I  mustered  courage  there  at  last, 
And  told  him  of  my  youthful  flame. 
With  neither  blush,  nor  thought  of  shaiue- 
His  path  and  mine  lead  different  ways, 
For  chequered  life  hath  many  a  phase ; 
And,  strange  indeed,  but  still  'tis  true. 
My  true  love  now  has  eyes  of  blue — 
And,  stranger  still,  but  so  it  chanced, 
We  both  at  once  were  affianced. 
My  first  love  to  a  youthful  bride. 
And  I  to  my  groom  too  am  cried, 
And  while  we  livei  we  '11  baith  be  true 
To  our  dear  een  sae  bonnie  blue  ! 

IV. 

Now  all  young  Maids  who  pine  for  Love, 
Have  patience  in  the  ways  above. 
And  neither  lose,  nor  break  your  heart. 
Nor  modesty,  in  wanton  Art- — 
Be  true  to  Him  who  guides  us  all — 
True  to  yourself  and  never  fall ; 
The  longest  road  must  have  a  turn, 
The  strongest  flame  can't  always  burn  ; 
And  though  you  think  for  Love  you  'd  die, 
Be  wise  and  black  Despair  will  fly, — 
With  Love,  have  Hope  and  Charity, 
And  careful  guard  your  purity — 
That  shield  which  never  fails  our  sex. 
Nor  vilest  libertine  can  dare  to  vex. 
There  is  a  spell  in  Virtue's  eye. 
Which  makes  the  boldest  villain  fly  ! 
And  checks  the  foul,  immoral  rail, 
And  makes  the  lewdest  scoundrel  quail. 
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Then  guard  this  gem  with  jealous  care, 

And  seek  your  God, — your  friend, — in  prayer ; 

The  slightest  wish  to  go  astray. 

Will  ope  a  sluice  you  cannot  stay ; 

Just  like  the  ayalanche  of  snow, 

It  gathers  way  and  rolls  below. 

Until  no  human  power  can  check 

The  fall  which  leaves  a  woman's  wreck. 

To  Virtue,  then,  be  ever  true, 

And  eyes  you  '11  gain — grey,  black,  or  blue, 

To  bear  you  company  through  life. 

For  modest  Maid  makes  happy  TVife  ! 

Where  Virtue  and  Good  Temper  doth  control. 

There  rests  on  Peace — the  wings  of  Woman's  Soul  I 

Yes.  I  mainioin  that  rirtue  asd  gvKxl  temper  in  Woman  are  the  tme  pinions 

c  f  her  S...U1. 


nERE?  T(~»  YOU  AND  ME,  MAX 

•*  Hcrv  *  to  him  that  will  not  turn  his  back  on  friend  or  foe.'* 

■ '  May  the  dame  be  found 
True  a*  the  st-x'k  «iove  to  her  shallow  ne^t, 
An.i  to  the  jn^?re  that  hoM?  it." 

HERE 'S  to  Scotland,  and  here 's  to  you. 
Yes  !  here  s  to  you  and  me,  man  ; 
And  here 's  to  her  whose  bonnie  mou' 
I  pressei  to  mine  sae  tme,  mnn  ! 

Here 's  to  Worth,  where'er  'tis  found, 

I>amnation  to  the  base  man  ; 
^Vnd  ^rillows  for  the  heartless  hound 

\Vho  *d  plot  a  maid's  disgrace,  man  I 

Here  's  to  the  Son  who  loves  his  sire, 
And  cheers  a  Mothers  heart,  man ; 

Her^  *s  to  Love\s  most  holy  fire. 

That  bums  till  death  doth  part,  man. 

Here 's  to  the  Wife  who  hates  deceit. 
And  stems  an  ebbing  tide,  man. — 

And  never  runs  with  gossip  feet. 
But  keeps  her  ain  fireside,  man. 
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Here's  to  the  Truth,  the  Kirk  and  State, 

May  Despots  never  tamper,  man — 
Then  lend  your  hand  to  keep  them  great, 

And  drink  to  dregs  your  bumper,  man  I 

What  though  o'  wealth  you  may  be  scant, 

Contentment's  wealth  is  best,  man ; 
Have  faith  in  God,  you  *11  never  want, 

But  hae  baith  peace  and  rest,  man. 

Despise  the  twa-faced,  tippling  crew, 

Wha  lounge  aboot  for  drink,  man — 
They  'U  drink  frae  me,  and  drink  frae  you. 

Syne  ca  's  baith  black  as  ink,  man. 

Then  here 's  to*  man's  most  noble  state, 

His  Honesty  and  Truth,  man  ; 
'Tis  these  that  make  him  truly  great — 

Then  drink,  and  drown  your  drouth,  man  ! 

"  In  nature  there's  no  blemish  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  called  deformed,  but  the  unkind  ; 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks  o'er  flourished  by  the  devil." — ShaJeespeare, 


ON  A  MISERLY   FELLOW, 

READING  MY  FIRST  POEM.  THE  "MEMENTO,"  AND 

RETURNING  IT. 

•'  Alas,  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment ! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  ought  except  men*s  purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment, 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 

On  that  sweet  ore  which  everybody  nurses — 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it. 
But  keep  your  hand  out  of  his  breeches  pocket." — Byron. 

"  Mercy  and  honesty  from  him,  mistress  I  ye  might  as  weel  expect  brandy 
from  bean-stalks,  or  milk  from  a  crag  o'  blue  whunstane." — Richy  Moniplies  in 
the  '*  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  Sir  W.  Scott 

'*  He  acauire  any  tincture  of  human  letters !— yes,  when  howling  foxes  and 
yelling  wolves  become  musicians." — Quentin  Durward,  Ibid, 

AND  that 's  my  poem, — have  you  read  it  throupjh  ? 
Or  shuffled  owre  the  leaves  like  hungry  sou  ? 
You  greedy  ! — mean  ! — consistent — selfish  Jew  ! — 


354  KEEP  UP  YOUR  HEART. 

Ay,  man . — indeed . — and  you  have  spared  the  time 
Awa'  from  scraping  gold,  to  read  my  rhyme  t 
But,  you  "  dinna  think  you  11  buy  a  copy  noo," 
Since  you  hae  taen  guid  care  to  read  it  through  ? — 
Deil  help  you,  sir  !  to  grab  your  gowden  trash, 
And,  when  you  fag,  may  He  apply  the  lash, 
Until  its  very  weight  shall  press  you  doon, 
.Vnd  wizzened  heart  shall  grow  as  hard 's  your  croon ! — 
But  dinna  think,  sir,  you  can  ever  throw 
A  miser's  habit  aff  you  at  ae  blow — 
Xo,  faith  ! — 'twill  cling  to  you  in  spite  o'  fate. 
And  gar  you  grub  for  dirt  baith  ear*  and  late  ! — 
Until  all  mental  pleasures  shall  be  lost, 
As  water  *s  lost  in  ice  by  winter's  frost- 
But,  God  knows  when  you'll  thaw — nane  here  can  tell, 
The  likest  place  may  be  the  fire  o'  Hell ! 


KEEP  UP  TOUR  HEART. 

*'  Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals." — Shakespeare. 

•*  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead^ 
Excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living." — Ibid. 

'  *  I  know  nothing  so  useless,  so  utterly  feeble  and  contemptible,  as  the 
K;ri>jiuing  forth  one's  helpless  lamentations  into  the  ears  of  our  friends.*' — 
Uairsie  Latimer  in  *'  Iie<i<jauntlet"  Sir  W.  Scott. 

"  It  is  verv  great  folly  to  be  afflicted  with  grief,  when  thou  art  sensible  that 
no gooil  can  Iw  done  by  it." 

KEEP  up  your  heart,  my  bonnie  young  lad, 
Keep  yourself  happy  and  cheer ; 
Xaught  can  be  gained  by  being  aye  sad, 
Then  away  with  the  woeful  tear. 

Is 't  ^[oney  or  Love  that  you  're  sighing  for  1 

Or  the  loss  of  a  parent  dear  ? 
Keep  noj)e  and  Courage  still  before, 

And  away  with  the  useless  t«ar. 

Lifo  at  the  best  is  a  weary  load, 

Bo  cheerful  then  while  you  're  here — 

Keep  in  the  centre  of  Virtue's  road, 
But  away  with  the  doleful  tear. 
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Sometimes  'tis  pleasant — often  'tis  right 

To  weep  o'er  a  loved  one's  bier — 
But  the  Spirit  lives  though  out  of  sight, 

Then  away  with  the  rueful  tear  ! 

You  have  not  Faith  if  you  still  grieve  on, 

Nor  hold  your  Maker  in  fear ; 
'Tis  nought  but  Selfishness  thus  to  moan, 

Then  away  Avith  the  sinful  tear  ! 

Know  your  position  in  life,  young  man, 

And  keep  vile  habits  in  rear — 
Better  yourself  wherever  you  can, 

But  away  with  the  foolish  tear. 

Be  true  to  yourself,  and  never  despair. 

In  Energy y  firm  and  clear ; 
Let  Faith  in  God  be  your  greatest  care. 

And  away  with  the  childish  tear. 

Determination's  banner  raise  high. 

And  let  Application  steer — 
Then  high  upon  Hope — Success  will  fly. 

When  rid  of  the  woeful  tear. 


CHOOSE  TOUR  WIFE  FROM  VIRTUE'S 

SIDE. 

*'  A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband."— <SAaA»9/>ea re. 
'*  If  it  prove  80,  then  loving  goes  by  haps, 
Some  Cupid  killa  with  arrows,  some  with  traps." 

Ibid.,  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

'*  For  those  that  she  makes  fair,  she  scarce  makes  honest. 
And  those  that  she  makes  honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favouredly." 

Ibid.,  ''As  You  Like  It." 

**  It  is  the  very  fiend's  arch  mock  to  lip  a  wanton,  and  to  think  her  chaste." 
—Ibid, 

Yet,  "Thou  wilt  find  a  good  Wife,  if  thou  seekest  for  nothing  but  a  good 
Wife." 

"How  long  wilt  tliou  go  about,  0  thou  backsliding  daughter?  for  the  Loni 
hath  created  a  new  thing  in  the  earth,  a  woman  shadl  compass  a  man." — Jer. 
xzzi.  22. 

DEEP  ance  I  lo'ed  a  bonnie  lass — 
Oh,  she  was  fair  to  see  ! 
Until  I  catclied  her  wi'  a  glass. 
And  whisky  in  her  ee. 


$$6  Vm  TUB'S  RE  WARD. 


My  mother  warned  me  to  beware 

0'  girls  that  took  their  drap ; 
For  ance  begun  they  soon  would  spare 

The  shift  frae  aff  their  back ! 

A  man  may  drink,  and  be  a  sot, 

But  still  He  may  repent ; 
But  faith,  a  Woman  hasna  got 

The  sense  to  be  content 

That  lass  turned  out  a  drunken  Wife, 

Her  Man  turned  out  a  knave — 
Their  house  turned  Hell  wi'  endless  strife, 

Their  cradle  turned  the  grave. 

Now  all  young  lads  wha  joke  sae  free. 

And  kiss  your  bonnie  lass — 
"What  sairs  the  dawdling  on  your  knee, 

If  wretched  life  you  pass  1 

But  choose  your  Wife  from  Virtue's  side, 

If  you  would  gain  a  Friend; 
She  '11  stick  to  you  till  Death  divide, 

Till  Love  with  Life  shall  end. 

'  •  A  man  may  spend,  and  hae  to  the  end, 
If  his  wife  oe  ought,  if  his  wife  be  ought, 
But  a  man  may  spare,  and  aye  be  bare. 
If  his  wife  be  nought,  if  his  wife  be  nought," — Old  Son/f. 

"  She  drajk  her  hose,  she  drank  her  shoon, 
And  s^'ne  she  drank  her  bonnie  new  gown. 
She  drank  her  sark  that  covered  her  rarely — 
Oh,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fairly  I  '* — Old  Song. 


VIRTUE'S  REWARD. 

*'  The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth  is  Virtue, 
The  only  lasting  treasure — ^Truth." — Cowper. 

"It  cannot  8i>eak,  for  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it.** 
ShaJcespeare, 

AT  first,  we  were  all  born  alike, 
Our  Mothers  cried  the  same, 
Then  wherefore  should  yon  snarling  tyke 
A  poorer  Brother  shame  1 
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But,  I  can  tell  the  cankered  carlo, 

For  all  his  purse  and  pride, 
That  sterling  Manhood  in  the  warP 

The  longest  shall  abide. 

Guid  faith,  'twill  pass  when  gold  is  gone, 

And  health  is  on  the  wane ; 
When  all  their  pomp  is  turned  to  stone, 

lis  ring  shall  still  remain. 

When  having  lived  a  purse-proud  life, 

And  on  a  death-bed  thrown. 
What  then  avails  their  gilded  strife. 

When  peace  of  mind  is  flown  ? 

Just  as  they  entered  in  the  world, 

As  poor  they  shall  go  hence  ; 
The  kind,  good  man  alone  has  furled 

His  sails  in  penitence. 

The  honest  man,  though  e'er  so  poor. 

Receives  eternal  gain. 
And  of  that  richer  crown  is  sure, 

Which  buys  up  every  pain. 

**He  hath  swallowed  down  riches,  and  he  shall  vomit  them  up  again  :  God 
shall  cast  them  out  of  his  belly." — Job  xxii.  15. 

'*  He'll  hae  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a'." — Biltm. 


THE  BATTLE   OF  BANNOCKBURN. 

A  PIECE  OF  ALLITERATION. 

AN  anxious  Army,  and  an  aim  attained 
By  Bannockbum  ! — Bruce  boldly  Bohun  brained, 
Creating  courage,  crushing  coward  cares  ; 
Danger  defeated,  Douglas  dashing,  dares 
England's  embassy  entering  entire, 
Forgetting  fear  for  friendship's  frenzied  fire — 
Grant,  gracious  God  !  grant  glory's  guerdon  gold, 
His  heather  hills,  his  holy  honour  hold 
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In  Indeptmdence!  inborn  ire  intwine  I 

Jehovah's  justice  jealous  judgments  join, — 

Keep  kneeling,  kinsmen, — kindle  kindred  keen, — 

Let  Lowland  lines  like  Leviathans  lean — 

Men  meeting  murderers  must  madly  maim — 

Xo  noxious  nation  needs  now  nobler  name. 

On  !  onward  !  on  Oppression's  ornate  ox, 

Pike-pointed  pits,  proud,  prancing  peers  perplex — 

Quarter  I  quarter !  quick  ! — quaking,  Quixotes  quiver, 

Kousing  revenge,  rolled  Rancour's  reddened  river, 

Severely  savage,  Scotia's  sword  soon  spears 

Tlie  trembling  tyrants  tangled,  torpent  tiers, 

Unnerved  usurper ! — uniform  unwise, — 

Vain  villain  !  vaunting,  vainly  valour  vies, — 

While  widows  wail,  when  will  wild  warfare  won  1 — 

Xantippus,  Xerxes,  Xanthus,  Xenophoni — 

Yes,  you ! — ye  yearning  youths  ! — ye  yeomen  ! — yield ! — 

Zuroaster's  zeal, — Zion's  zealous  zeal ! 

It  will  l>e  observed  that  the  above  is  composed  on  the  principle  of  allitera- 
tion, each  wonl  of  every  line  Ix'ginuiug  with  the  same  letter,  and  these  lines 
forming  the  ali)habet. 


IIUKRAII!    IIUKJIAII  FOR  THE   RIFLES! 

HURRAH  !  hurrah  for  our  Rities  ! 
Hurrah  for  our  Riflemen  true  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  courage  which  stifles 
The  fire  of  the  despotic  crew  ! 

Cliorm — Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  our  Rifles  ! 
Hurrah  for  our  Riflemen  true  I 
Hurrah  for  the  courage  which  stifles 
Tlie  fire  of  the  despotic  crew  ! 

They  '11  fight  for  their  wives  and  their  home, 
They  '11  fight  for  their  sweethearts  sae  true, 

They  '11  fight  for  their  sisters  who  roam, 
And  sport  on  the  heather  sae  blue. 

CJiorua, 

They  '11  fight  for  the  glory  of  Britain, 
And  keep  her  that  gem  of  the  sea. 
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As  a  Home  and  Asylum  to  live  in. 
To  the  Slave  and  Exile  still  free. 

Chorus. 

The  Kations  appland,  while  they  fear  ns, 

And  admire  our  spirit  so  true- 
Defence  1  is  the  motto  which  guides  us, 
Then  down  with  the  despotic  crew. 

Chorus, 

Down !  down  with  all  foes  who  would  mar" 
An  Empire  so  great  and  so  free ; 

Whose  banner,  like  Bethlehem's  star, 
Wafts  liberty  over  the  sea. 

Chorus, 

We  11  bleed  for  our  baimies  and  home, 
Then  courage,  young  maidens  so  fair. 

For  even  abroad  when  we  roam. 
Dear  Freedom  need  never  despair. 

Then  Hurrah  !  hurrah  for  our  Eifles  ! 

Hurrah  for  our  Eifles  so  true  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  courage  which  stifles 

The  fire  of  the  despotic  crew  ! 


COME,  RISE   IN  THE  MORNING. 

**  Arwe,  thou  sluggard,  view  the  ant's  labours  and  be  wise.'* — Holy  Writ 
"Work  while  it  is  day,  for  when  night  cometh  no  man  can  work." — Holy  Writ. 

COME,  rise  in  the  morning. 
For  nature  *s  adorning 
The  mountain,  the  glen,  and  the  lea  ; 
While  the  sluggard  is  lowering 
HIb  mind  by  his  snoring, 
And  cutting  the  roots  of  his  tree — 
Slow,  cutting  the  roots  of  his  tree. 

The  mind  cannot  thrive, 
Nor  its  power  survive ; 
If  you  idly  rust  its  Mainspring, 


Youi  watcti  will  not  go 

If  you  weaken  it  bo. 
Nor  the  hawk  By  wanting  her  wing, 
iiut  pvrisli,  when  wanting  her  wing. 

You  '11  ne'er  know  the  change, 

Unless  you  will  range, 
An<l  hark  to  tlie  warbler's  around ; 

All  Nature  is  fair, 

God's  wisdom  is  there, 
I'.ut  sloth  woidd  Hie  beauty  confound— 
In  tnith,  all  his  system  coufouod. 

Itut,  trues  still  will  grow, 

And  rivers  will  Jlow, 
While  slugganla  are  snoring  in  sleep, — 

Destroying  their  soul, 

White  worlds  will  roll 
Still  on  like  the  waves  of  the  Deep, 
Klcrnidly  on  like  the  Deep. 


'■  DniDkonui'sx  U  noth 

iviir,  bul  ni-vrr  th*  last." 
"  l>rln<!ot  t'ictitu«~ihTfeT  hath  this  »rih 
Swii  uioumins.  half  m  uu>uniM  u  ihtir  niir\b,' —Laila  Rooth. 
'■  ltouihllr4i  in 


my— it  hitl  hp 


AliJ  fall  .>! 


1i^AKK\V  KLL,  ooiupanioiis  i>f  the  tempting  glass. 
Whcrv  everv  >.vtn  but  sterling  seoM  will  pass, 
'I'hi'Ujih  pU'asutv  «wiiu$  h[s>u  the  flowing  bowl, 
Yt't  I't't  iudul^?Mi  piv.<>.'lum$  a  jinndiivd  soul. 
,Vml  d<yp  cnvoiuiuras  «(<«ak  I'f  sliailt'w  hearts, 
Whrti  wine  or  whi^y  I'liv  ihiiir  subtk  parL;. 
t>*/  tumbler— iff'.',  a  i^'tiiil  air  jvrvade*  ; 
.\  thir-i—a/^'urtA.  itwn  ^use  MkI  Kai^'O  lades  ; 
.\ji/ih,  ib»a  ttanh  t>.i  »uk«^  .'iwd  raus  wild  : 
A  titA  -■  Mmmtt,  yoor  bo^om  &wnd 'a  leriled  : 
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And  those  who  will,  or  ean^  an  eighth  partake. 
Will  maudlin  nonsense  from  their  cranium  rake, 
And  next  day  hless,  if  they  did  not  part  foes, 
For  so  much  friendship  often  ends  in  hlows. 
For  whisky 's  often  made  the  devil's  hait. 
To  hook  your  thoughts,  and  work  out  secret  Hate — 
Then  choose  your  company  before  your  drink, 
For  Satan  sits  disguised  when  least  you  think, 
Close  hidden  'neath  pretended  Slumber's  wink  ! 


A  FEW  STRAY  THOUGHTS 

ON  WALLACES  MONUMENT,  RECENTLY  ERECTED  ON  THE 

ABBEY  CRAIG  AT  STIRLING. 

**  Secure  of  glorv  and  a  deatliless  name, 
Lavish  of  life  ne  rushes  into  fame."— Bar&our'^  Life  of  Bnxe. 

A  Nation's  debt  of  gratitude  we  pay 
To  Tliee  !  the  Patriot  of  her  darkest  day  ! 
While  Scotland  stands,  immortal  Wallace  still 
Shall  waft  his  spirit  from  each  rugged  hill, 
And  millions  yet  his  deathless  fame  shall  sing, 
While  rocks  and  mountains  with  their  echoes  ring, — 
Instilling  Courage,  Honour,  glorious  Pride ! 
To  hold  secure  the  gem  for  which  he  died — 
That  Gem,  unconquered  Independence  1  shines 
And  sheds  its  halo  round  old  Scotia's  lines, 
This  feeling  swells,  and  dances  through  our  veins 
As  when  he  lived  and  spumed  a  Tyrant's  chains ; 
What  though  he  bled  to  please  yon  tiger's  hate  1 — 
The  Patriot  Martyr  rose  from  Tyburn  gate  ! — 
Science  and  Art,  and  Poets  ceaseless  rise. 
But  only  once  the  Saviour  of  a  Nation  dies  ! 

"All  men  will  fight  when  pitched  against  each  other,  so  will  the  most  paltry 
curs,  so  will  the  dunghill  fowls.  But  he  is  brave  and  noble  who  can  look  on  a 
scaffold  and  a  block,  a  priest  to  give  him  absolution,  and  the  headsman  and 
eood  sword  which  is  to  mow  him  (town  in  his  strength,  as  he  would  look  upon 
Slings  indifferent.  And  such  a  man  is  that  whom  we  now  behold." — Awm  of 
OtiersUin, 


THE  RED  CT30riXS  DEATH. 

' '  The  noble  hand  soon  sent  the  d&stard  foe 
Man jled  an<l  damneil  down  to  the  shades  helo\r.** 

Barbour's  Life  of  Bruce, 

'*  Then,  with  one  sinsrie  stroke,  cnt  down  the  knave, 
An>l  bade  him  parcha^^e  for  himself  a  gnve.**— Blind  Harry. 

**  For  our  in  struct  ion  then  we  may  reflect. 
Nothing  from  justice  villains  can  protect, 
£a<  )i  ro/ue.  although  with  Nick  he  should  combine, 
Shall  Ije  discovered,  either  soon,  or  sjne." — Ibid. 

IT^IXG  ROBERT  was  a  clever  chield, 
^     The  Solomon  of  Scotland, 
Ere  clanger  met  him  in  the  field, 
lie  slew  his  foe  beforehand. 

The  traitor  rogiie,  the  Red  Cummin, 

Within  the  Kirk  took  shelter ; 
But  Solomon,  who  hated  sin, 

Slew  Joab  at  the  altar. 

And  so,  thought  Brace,  who  sure  was  right. 

The  Kirk  was  no  protection ; 
Although  too  many  rogues  take  flight, 

To  save  them  from  detection. 

King  Henry,  too,  had  troubled  days, 

Because  his  friends  slew  Becket ; 
He  thought  that  fasts,  and  bigot  praise, 

Was  by  the  Lord  respected. 

But  faith  ! — the  Lord,  whom  I  believe. 

Said  no  such  foolish  sentence, 
Their  cant  all  runs  through  His  ^vide  sieve, 

Swei)t  by  such  mock  repentance. 

The  church  and  priory  of  Nuwstead  was  founded  by  Henry  II.  to  expiate 
the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Bruce  always 
rej^ettcd  what  his  cooler  moments  told  him  was  a  rash,  if  not  a  sacrilegions  deed. 
His  dying  injunction  to  Douj^las,  to  embalm  and  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holv 
Land,  doubtless  spranj?  from  a  half  superstitious  feeling  in  connection  with 
this  quite  justifiable  act,  for  Holy  Writ  tells  us  that  Solomon,  too,  was  im- 

{►elled  to  make  short  work  of  Joab  at  the  altar  of  G<xi.    The  battle  of  Saachie 
him,  where  James  III.  fell,  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  in  the  mind  of  his  son 
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James  IV.,  Aomewhat  akin  to  this.  Before  the  battle,  when  James  saw  his 
own  banner  displayed  against  him,  and  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  his 
son — ^having  joine«l  the  faction  in  the  rebellion  against  him — then  he  lost 
the  little  courage  he  ever  possessed,  fled  out  of  the  field,  fell  from  his  horse  as  it 
started  at  a  woman  and  water-pitcher,  and  was  slain,  it  is  not  well  understood 
by  whom.  His  son,  James  IV.,  after  the  battle,  parsed  to  Stirling,  and  hearing 
the  monks  of  the  chapel-royal  deploring  the  death  of  his  father,  their  founder, 
he  was  seized  with  deep  remorse,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  most  severe 
aud  superstitious  penances — as  if  any  such  acts  of  bigotry  could  appease  the 
presumed  displeasure  of  the  Deity. 


LINES  TO  ANNIE. 


'*  The  pilot  steers  his  bark  by  the  polar  star,  although  he  never  expects  to 
become  possessor  of  it." — Quentin  Durward. 

DEAREST  Annie,  when  we  parted, 
I  pledged  my  word, — in  truth,  to  write, — 
But  ah  !  IVe  been  so  lonely-hearted, 
That  not  a  line  could  I  indite. 

But,  dearest  Annie,  ne'er  believe 

That  want  of  love  hath  dried  my  pen ; 

Or,  that  my  heart  could  e'er  deceive 
The  girl  I  left  so  faithful  then. 

Dear  Anne,  to  you  I'll  still  be  true. 
Though  oceans  wide  between  us  roll, — 

ril  call  your  burning  blush  to  view, 
Though  drifting  round  the  frozen  pole. 

Then,  pass  my  silence  gently  by. 

And  deem  that  Love  sealed  up  my  heart ; 

And  with  these  lines  receive  my  sigh. 
That  cruel  Fate  should  make  us  part. 

Like  deepest  grief,  true  love  doth  glide, 
In  silence, — save  the  smothered  sigh  ; 

So  deepest  streams  their  channels  hide, 
While  shallow  brooks  run  babbling  by. 

Once  more,  dear  Anne,  believe  me  true. 
And  greet  these  words  with  loving  kiss, — 

For  ril  come  back  again  to  you, 

When  nought  but  Death  shall  part  our  bliss  ! 

I  scribbled  down  the  above  lines  for  a  young  sailor  who  had  left  a  girl  to 
whom  he  had  faithfully  promised  to  write ;  he  had  not  done  so,  which  troubled 
him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  write  a  few  lines  in  rhyme,  when  I  strung  these 
together  and  gave  him. 

2  B 


LINES  TO  FANNY. 

"  Since  thou  wilt  needs  go,  well,  away ! 
Leaye,  leave  one  heart  with  me  to  stay ; 
Take  mine,  let  thine  in  pain  remain, 
That  quickly  thou  may  come  again."— 024  Song. 

I  LOVE  my  Fanny, — deep,  and  true, 
She's  won  me  wi'  her  eyes  sae  blue ; 
A  modest  beauty  in  them  glows. 
More  dear  to  me  than  sweetest  rose. 

Her  bonnie,  braided,  flaxen  hair. 
Her  azure  eye — so  lieavenly  fair ! — 
Yet,  more  than  all,  her  gentle  mind, 
Hath  woo'ed  me  back  to  womankind. 

Dearest  Fanny,  should  I  roam, 
I  still  shall  deem  thy  cottage — home, 
And  fly  to  you,  like  Noali's  dove, 
Impelled  by  honour  and  true  love. 

Yes  !  though  I  travel  Scotland  round, 
Where  maids  like  heather-bells  abound ; 
Yet  none  shall  wean  my  love  from  you, 
Xor  your  two  eyes  sae  bonnie  blue  ! 

My  English  rose  I  close  will  keep 
Within  my  heart — though  o'er  the  Deep — 
Yes,  Fanny  ! — though  you  are  not  near, 
Your  eyes  are  much  too  dose  I  fear ! 

So  gentle  Fanny — still  be  true. 
As  if  I  were  alone  with  you  ; 
And  trust  that  death  alone  can  part 
My  love  from  her  who  keeps  my  heart ! 


1826  and  1862. 

A  FATHER  and  his  son  went  out. 
Upon  a  summer's  day, 
They  wandered  Wood  and  Wold  about, 

And  down  the  burn  did  stray. 
Young  George  with  glee  skipped  all  around. 
And  played  amongst  the  "  seggs," 
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Till, — what  a  lovely  nest  he  found  ! 
With  iive  so  pretty  eggs ! 

With  joy  he  snatched  the  nest  away, 

And  to  his  father  ran — 
Oh  father !  such  a  prize  to-day 

I've  found  for  Mary  Anne  ! 
How  lovely  green  those  speckled  eggs, 

How  nicely  wove  this  nest, 
And  such  a  charming  hunch  of  seggs. 

She'll  scarce  know  which  is  best ! 

His  father  gave  an  angry  look, 

And  told  him  to  go  back, 
Till,  like  an  aspen  Georgie  shook. 

Because  he'd  lost  the  track. 
"  How  dare  you,  sir,  remove  that  nest, 

And  take  those  pretty  eggs  ? 
You'll  break  the  little  warbler's  breast, — 

Keplace  them  'mongst  the  seggs ! 

''  Dost  thou  not  know  that  birds  can  feel 

When  robbed  of  eggs  or  young  ? 
With  pangs  would  make  a  giant  reel, 

Like  Shakespeare's  beetle,^  wrung. 
The  Grod  above  will  punish  boys 

Who  naughty  are  and  cruel, 
Ordaining  Satan  to  rejoice. 

When  burning  them  for  fuel." 

Spoke  twenty-six, — in  truth  sincere. 

While  little  Georgie  shook. 
And  wept  all  night  in  downright  fear, 

Because  the  eggs  he  took  ; 
But,  sixty-two  enlightened  came. 

And  with  it,  George, — the  man, 
While  Science,  with  Dame  Nature's  page, 

Quite  open-handed  ran, 

A  Cabinet  had  George  prepared. 
With  trays,  blow-pipes,  complete, 

The  expression  of  Shakespeare,  that  "The  poor  beetle  feels  a  pang  as 
jMt  aa  when  a  giant  dies,"  is  scarcely  in  conformity  with  fact,  as  it  is  well 
mown  that  the  lower  animals  do  not  feel  so  much  as  those  of  higher  organiza- 
ion.    Bat  in  thia  onr  g^reat  poet  simply  used  his  poetical  license. 
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Wliere  clean-blown  eggs  their  places  shared 

With  shells  so  rare  and  neat. 
He,  too,  a  sire  had  now  become, 

Had  three  line  prattling  boys, 
And  many  a  pleasant  walk  from  home, 

Collecting  eggs  like  toys. 

EiiU  many  a  time  with  glee  they  went, 

In  summer  days  for  eggs, 
And  many  happy  hours  were  spent, 

In  seaitshing  'mongst  the  seggs. 
His  youngest  boy — ^a  Georgie  too, — 

More  peering  than  the  rest. 
Fast  to  his  sire  with  pleasure  flew, 

And  bore  aloft  a  nest. 

"  Well  done,  my  boy  !"  his  father  cried, 

"  Five  rare  sedge- warbler's  eggs ; 
A  lucky  dog  you  are  who  spied 

This  nest  amongst  the  seggs. 
When  we  get  home  a  prize  I'll  give — 

A  book,  a  knife,  or  toy. 
For,  love  of  Nature, — while  wo  live, 

Is  best  for  man  and  boy." 

Thus,  here  we  see  a  sin  with  one, 

A  virtue  is  with  others, 
For  Science  is  Religion's  son, 

An* I  Knowledge  makes  them  brothers. 
This  little  truth  great  lessons  teach 

Of  Charity  to  all, 
The  bij^'ot's  sense  can  nonsense  preach, 

As  Eve  made  Adam  fall. 

Til  the  fsumrner  of  1862  there  was  a  i)erfect  rage  in  egg-collecting  for  the  study 
of  zoolcjgy.  It  wjus  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  parents  or  tutors  with  a  number 
of  boys  going  out  0!i  a  binl-nesting,  egg-liunting  txpedition,  -harrying  every 
nest  they  came  across.  But  I  remember  distinctly  the  feelings  I  had  when  I 
harried  my  lirst  nest, — it  was  a  yellow  *'  yowt^  "  (i.e.  yellowhammer's).  I  was 
about  eight  years  old.  I  mind  yet  tlie  queer,  half-afraid,  half-curious  feelings 
wiien  I  went  out  nearly  two  miles  with  a  little  companion,  and  took  the  eggs 
from  the  sitk»  of  a  burn.  I  brouglit  them  home  in  my  cap.  My  mother  was 
very  angry,  and  told  me  how  sinful  it  was,  how  wicked,- -and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
— how  the  old  binls  would  be  crying,  etc.  ;  it  preyed  so  much  on  my  young  mind 
that  1  went  all  the  way  back  and  placed  them  in  the  nest  again,  but,  since  I 
have  livetl  longer  in  the  world,  I  have  not  only  taken  eggs— but  many  a  Dleasant 
ramble  1  have  had  with  my  boys  looking  for  nests  for  my  collection,  feut  yet, 
I  must  say,  that  the  first  impression  still  clings  to  me,*  1  cannot  throw  it  off, 
and  never  take  eggs  if  I  can  oelp  it,  and  always  feel  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
punction in  taking  them. 
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INDEPENDENCE. 

"  An  honest  man  'a  the  noblest  work  of  God." — Pope. 

**  To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her. 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That  *n  justified  by  honour. 
No,  for  to  hiiie  it  in  a  hedge 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  INDEPENDENT  l"—^Mf7w. 

'*The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.  — /&u^. 

"\  rTHAT,  my  lords,  is  it  that  is  great  ? — 

V  V       Where  *s  the  greatness  lies  in  riches  ?- 
Is  it  the  chance  of  birth  in  high  estate  1 
Or  weight  of  silken  purses  ? 

Is  it  greatness  to  be  bom  a  prince  ? 

Or  degradation  in  a  beggar's  son  ? 
For  who  can  change  the  dice-like  chance 

Of  birth  or  honour,  ere  the  honour's  won  ? 

Then  why  does  yon  young  pup  of  wealth 
Go  swaggering  by  with  pompous  air  ] 

While  better  men  move  on  in  stealth, 
Or  fear  to  hear  that  lordling  swear. 

But  better  days  are  yet  in  store- 


Respected  yet  shall  genius  be, 
When  riches  shall  be  all  no  more, 
But  only  wealth  in  worth  shall  be. 

No  more  the  rich  are  viewed  with  awe, 

As  Lords  were  wont  to  be ; 
In  Buonaparte,  the  world,  it  saw 

The  hand  which  tore  down  mummery. 

The  old,  established  notions,  gross, — 
Of  King's  and  Pope's  Divinity, 

He  thrust  aside  with  giant  force 
And  showed  them  poor  humanity  ! 
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While  drivelling  Kings  to  Popes  did  bend 

In  superatitionB  awe. 
He  straight  to  Home  his  way  did  wend, 

And  plncked  the  vain  jackdaw. 

He  slipped  the  cord,  he  loosed  the  hood. 

And  let  his  eagles  soar. 
Till  Superstition's  ancient  brood 

Lay  sprawling  in  their  gore. 

He  lighted  np  a  torch  on  high, — 
A  torch  which  none  can  set, — 

In  Italy,  and  Hungary, 
Through  tears,  it  blazes  yet ! 

His  prototype  unmasked  the  knave. 

And  earlier  raised  the  veil, 
A  lasting  lesson  Cromwell  gave,* 

That  tyrants  aye  should  quail 

But,  the  Despot  and  the  Tyrant's  past, 

Thei/ve  lived  their  early  day; 
And  man  with  man  shall  live  at  last, 

In  peace  and  harmony  ! 


JOCKT  PITBLADO. 

A  TRUE  TALE. 

POOR  Jocky's  dead  ! — I  kent  him  weel. 
For  aft  he  used  to  scaur  me ; 
And  oh,  he  was  a  queer-like  cliiel, 
Kao  deevil  mair  could  waur  me  ! 

I  mind — when  running  at  the  school, 

Twas  thocht  sae  noble  fun, 
For  school-boy  wild,  and  huflin  fool, 

To  get  him  richt  begun. 

Mt  is  well  known  that  Buonaparte  was  a  close  imitator  of  the  stem  decision 
of  character  which  so  successfully  actuated  Cromwell — both  of  them  by  force 
of  arms  dispersed  the  representatiyes  of  their  different  nations,  and  took  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands. 
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And  then,  wi'  oaths — nnkent — and  lang, 
He  frae  his  den  would  swagger — 

Syne  hurling  after  etanes  wi'  bang, 
He  aftei  Uiem  would  stagger. 

H«  waana  nimble  on  the  pine — 
Or  else,  —Lord  help  the  sinners  I 

Bnt  weel  they  kent  that  Jock j 'a  tins 
Were  sure  to  leavs  them  wiuners. 

A  tale  is  told  o'  deevilish  loons, 

Wha  frichtened  Jucky  saic — 
A  ahop  helow  wi'  weaver's  looms. 

While  Jocky  lived  Dp-stair. 

A  "  neep  "  they  got  and  howkit  thin. 

Syne  cut  out  mouth  and  een; 
A  lichted  candle  clapt  within — 

Made  Warlock's  head,  I  woen. 

The  broken  floor  they  shoved  aside. 
When  dark,  and  Jocky  snorin'. 

Then  on  a  pole  at  his  bedside, 
Ito  goggle  een  were  storin'. 

They  rattled,  roared,  and  thumpit  sair, 
Till  Jocky  wide  was  waukia' — 

Then  a'  the  yells — noe  bedlam  mair  I — 
He  on  the  floor  fell  quakin'. 

He  lived  that  time  in  "  Dickie's  "  I^ne, 

Beneath  his  Faither's  ri^ng. 
They  lived  together — butt  an'  ben — 

Or  maybe  in  ae  biding. 

His  Faither  kept  him  aye  fell  richt, 

Though  sft  would  Jocky  roose  him ; 
But  Death  closed  owre  the  autd  man's  sicbt. 

Then  atrongers  next  did  "hoose"  him. 

Ah !  then  puir  Johnny  kent  a  change — 

Nae  rantin',  stampin',  swearin', 
"  Out  owre  "  the  door  he  durstna  range — 

Nae  mair  did  laddies  fear  him. 
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But,  whiles  would  Jockj  rin  awa, 
Richt  sly,  out  o'  their  clutches, 

And  wandered  far  'mongst  rain  an'  anaw, 
Wi'  face  as  thin's  a  witch's. 

Jean  Mitchell's  house,  in  Mutto's  Lane, 

Did  prison  Jock  a  while ; 
My  heart's  been  grit  wi'  doonricht  pain, 

To  see  him  in  yon  Jail  1 

Xext, — at  the  Shore  his  lot  was  cast, 

And  often  hae  I  seen  him 
Gatherin'  stanes  an'  shells — at  last 

His  Liberty  was  gi'en  him. 

Puir  thing,  he  wandered  on  the  sands. 

Or  puddled  in  the  dubbies  ; 
He  raised  his  voice,  an'  tossed  his  hands. 

And  often  cast  his  duddies ; 

Then  wandered  amongst  sand  an'  stane, 
As  naked 's  Mature  made  him  ; 

Ho  frichtened  a*,  but  meddled  nane — 
Nor  did  his  form  degrade  him. 

But  next — and  last,  his  ill-starred  luck 

At  Ed  en  side  was  cast. 
Where  Railway  train,  au'  Luggage  truck. 

Close  by  his  door  ran  past. 

The  house  he  lived  in's  owre  the  Brig — 

The  wooden  Brig,  I  mean — 
»Just  where  a  curve  as  bowt's  a  leg 

Defeats  the  use  o'  een. 

And  as  the  Train  the  Guard-Brig  left, 

Puir  Jocky  left  his  door. 
Then  wandered  on  the  line,  bereft, 

Nor  heard  its  coming  roar. 

And  now  the  murderous  Engine  birrs 
Like  Thunder  owre  the  water ; 

Alas !  puir  Johnny's  brain  ne'er  stirs — 
Nor  heard  the  fatal  clatter. — 
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But  now,  the  Guard  wi'  horror  sees 

A  form  upon  the  lino — 
The  piercing  whustle  quick  he  gies 

To  start  the  fool  in  time  I — 

But  ah  I  puir  Jocky  wasna  hleet 
Wi'  cheerful  sense  o'  hearin'  — 

The  Powers  aboon  had  deemed  it  heat 
Ifae  Senae  ava  to  fear  him. 

Ae  deaf's  a  hom,  as  glyed's  a  wilk — 

Nor  smell  ava'  had  he, 
An'  brains,  puir  chielil,  like  ony  atirk. 

How  could  he  Danger  ttee  I 

But  noo  no  time  was  to  be  lost, — 

The  whustle  useless  blaws. 
The  Dras'^  P"'  ""i  owre  late  at  last,— 

Now  Death  the  engine  draws  ! — 

What  need  I  lengthen  out  the  tale, 
The  wheels  richl  oivre  him  goes ; 

The  flange, — -like  shears  cut  owra  the  rail. 
An'  dipt  the  very  clothes  ! 

Nae  neck  e'er  laid  u|)on  the  block 

Mair  swift  was  ca'd  in  twa ; 
Nae  Headsman's  axe  gave  surer  stroke, — 

Nae  bungling  a  neck  ava ! 

The  pain  was  brief — if  any  felt — 
For  Death,  as  kind  took  <are  o'm ; 

Life's  pleasures  niggardly  were  dealt, — 
Death  equally  did  spare  him. 

His  body  twain  was  gathered  then, 

With  severed  limbs  an'  a'. 
And  to  the  town  were  brocht  again  ; 

The  Grave's  noo  owre  them  a'. 

If  Mural  in  the  Taie  be  seen, 
Let's  mind  it — high  and  low. 

For  quite  uncertain  on  the  scene 
Is  human  life  below. 
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There's  not  a  morrow — mortal  man 

Can  truly  call  his  own : 
For  Death — like  Engines  thunder  on 

To  snap  Life's  thread  in  twain. 

Then  let  us  train  our  thoughts  aright. 
Our  house  in  Order  range ; 

That,  when  at  last  our  Soul  takes  flight, 
Twill  prove  a  happy  change  ! 


THE  LITTLE  SEDGE  SKIFF. 

A  THOUGHT. 

SEE,  Lizzy,  see !  how  calm  and  still, 
The  trout  is  sleeping  'neath  the  mill, 
As  if  he  were  afraid  to  rise. 
And  claim  our  wing-denuded  prize, 
Because  that  you,  dear  Lizz,  and  I, 
Would  treat  him  to  a  Butterfly. 
How,  Henry,  can  you  thus  deny 
The  power  to  soar  of  that  poor  fly  1 
Know  you  not  these  little  things. 
Love  Liberty  as  well  as  kings  ]— 
Nay,  cousin,  morah'ze  no  more. 
But  draw  your  sedge  skiff"  to  the  shore, 
While  I,  with  Bee  and  hawthorn  sprig. 
Her  crew  will  make,  and  mast  will  rig — 
Then  name  the  captain — "  Bold  Earwig!" — 
Ah !   happy  days,  and  happy  time — 
Too  happy  for  my  humble  rhyme. 
For  callous, — cold — IVe  found  this  world — 
Nor  care  how  soon  Life's  sails  are  furled. 
Yet,  not  the  World,  but  envious  Man  — 
The  good  would  crush — the  ill  would  fan. 
By  false  Religion's  thousand  creeds. 
Which  choke  the  Soul  like  Human  weeds ! 
While  God*s  own  just  and  simple  laws, 
Are  covered  o*er  with  musty  straws ! 


THE  OCEAK. 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  bine  Ocean— roll ! 
Ten  thonsaml  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore — Upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoliin'd,  and  unknown/* 

Childe  Harold, 

YES  !  thon  art  sounding  on,  thou  chainless  deep, 
And,  rolling — ceaseless,  onward  to  the  shore — 
As  if  thy  waves  o*er  plains  and  hills  would  sweep. 
Till  valleys  echoed  with  thy  thunder  roar  ! 

A  liquid  universe,  whose  realms  abound 

With  waving  trees,  and  flowers,  and  teeming  Life ; 

The  heaving  rival  of  tho  rooted  ground — 

Ah !  wherefore  should  the  two  have  endless  strife  1 

Who  knows  but  yet  thy  living  waves  shall  meet. 
And  breakers  kiss,  and  dance, — nor  meet  a  shore  ? 

While  marbled  halls — festooned  with  thy  green  sleet, — 
And  monsters  crawl — where  Beauty  danced  before  ? 

Why  % — ^but  for  God,  who  every  limit  gives 

To  worlds,  to  planets,  though  not  boundless  Pride, 

While  rainbows  span,  then  man  securely  lives 
Upon  a  spot — left  by  thy  measured  tide. 

The  Earth  is  but  a  mote  in  God's  right  hand, 

The  Ocean  but  a  drop  within  His  palm  ; 
Then  what  is  Man  upon  his  wave-left  land, 

That  he  should  strut  as  if  he  Storm  could  calm  ? — 

Poor,  dreaming — boasting — selfish — empty  elf, — 

Who  speaks  of  Grandeur — when  the  breath's  not  his — 

A  pensioned  Worm  upon  his  'lotted  shelf, — 

Whose  Life's  a  day, — whose  Death's  a  dark  abyss  !  ^ 

*  MS.   -Whose  Life's  a  day— while  Death  sows  Woe,  or  Bliss  I 
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Ah !  let  his  arrogance  be  laid  aside, — 

Think  on  his  littleness, — and  power  of  God ! 

Yea !  think  for  whom — and  why — a  Savioar  died. 
And  liumbly  tread  along  Life's  rockj  road ! 


What  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  sage 

hut  picking  Science  from  Thy  wave- worn  side  ! — 
While  Truth's  vast  Ocean  spreads  her  boundless  page. 

And  shows  new  beauties  with  each  ebbing  tide. 


THE  WAYWORN  CRAB. 

ON  SEEING  A  POOR  CRAB  CRAWLING  IN  A  GUTTER  IN 

NORTH  STREET. 

DKEARY  thou  art,  poor  desolate  crab  ! 
80  far  from  thy  native  surf- beaten  shore, — 
Oh,  f<jr  the  wand  of  a  good  Queen  Mab, 
To  take  tliee  to  Ocean  back  once  more  ! 

Last  when  I  saw  thee,  in  sea-born  pool, 

Bearin<(  in  triuni|)h  tliy  soft-clinging  mate  ; — 

But,  alas  !  now  a  fisherman's  old  rusty  shool 

Hath  flung  thee  like  dirt  'mongst  mussels  for  bait. 

Ah  !  vain  dost  thou  search  that  mock, — filthy  strand, 
With  tottering  crawl,  as  if  weary  of  life — 

Poor  emblem  of  Man, — who,  on  drearier  land, — 

Bears  a  Spirit — crushed  down  by  a  cold  world's  strife. 

Transplanted  too  oft,  heart-broken  as  thee — 

Ah  !  destined  by  Fate,  without  power  to  say  nay, — 

Misplaced  by  as  cruel — more  stern  a  decree. 

Crawls  on  to  the  Grave  through  Darkness,  for  Day  ' 
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THE  BOY  AND  GIRL;   or,  TRY'D, 

JUST  TRY'D. 

ON  HEARING  THE  CONVERSATION  OF  A  LITTLE  BOY  AND 
GIRL  TRYING  TO  CROSS  A  BROOK. 

"  rpRY'D,— just  try*d  !*'  "rm  feared— I  canna  try'd," 

-L     With  sobbing  heart  the  lassie  cried — 
"  What  far  no'  1  be  quick, — I  canna  wait, — 
Stap  owre, — or  gang  the  ither  gate  !  *' 

The  speakers  were  a  Boy  and  Girl, 

One  parent  ushered  in  the  world ; 
The  ferry  was  a  little  brook, 

Which  at  a  bound  the  brother  took. 

Three  slippery  stones  was  all  the  ford — 

The  tripple  emblem  of  the  Lord — 
The  little  stream,  was  Human  Life ! 

The  stones  were  typical  of  Strife. 

And  stood  like  priests  to  weaker  mind, 
Which  stui-dy  licason  left  behind  ; — 

Unawed  by  such  a  poor  control, 

That  stood  betwixt  him  and  his  goal, 
And  spumed  such  barriers  of  his  Soul. 

Then  let  us  leap  Time's  fickle  ford, 
With  perfect  confidence  in  the  Lord  ; 

We'll  land  beyond  the  Bourne  of  Death, 
If,  like  the  Boy,  we've  equal  Faith ! 


TO  WILLIE. 

)N  BEING  ASKED  BY  A  YOUNG  GIRL  TO  STRING  A  FEW  LINES 
TOGETHER  FOR  A  FAITHLESS  OR  FICKLE  LOVER. 

"It  is  the  lesser  blot.  Modesty  finds — 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds." — Shakespeare. 

OH  AVillie  !  dear  Willie  ! — ^why  have  you  forsaken 
The  heart  that  still  throbs  so  fondly  for  thee  1 
Ah  1  cruel  indeed  !  but  yet  you  may  waken, 
And  come  back  again  to  Honour  and  me. 
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I  \ts  to  forj^et  thee,  A  Us ! — bat  in  rain, — 
And  banish  fur  ever  thj  love  from  my  heart. 

But,  Bailly.  the  effort  is  racking  nij  brain, — 
I  cannot,  dear  Willie,  from  you  live  apart! 

But,  do  not  despise  a  true  Woman's  love! 

Xor  think  I  am  weak  in  telling  my  pain, 
Tis  Nature  that  speaks, — for  Love  n^igns  above. 

And  prompts  me  to  plead — that  you  come  back  again. 

If  cruel  and  cold  you  still  will  remain. 

My  lieart  may  grow  cold  and  soared  as  thine  own  ; 
When  from  your  love  free — and  broken  the  chain, 

Then  proudly  111  leave  you  for  ever — alone  ! 

But,  pnuse  my  dear  Willie — nor  force  me  to  this, 
Keti«^ct  on  tlie  grief  it  mciy  give  us  twain  ; 

Oh,  couio  to  my  arms — and  seal  with  a  ki^s, 
Our  union  of  Love,  and  ne'er  j>art  again! 

>i'o\v,  Willio,  farewell  I  or  meet  me  at  ten — 
You  know  how  to  net,  fur  ])lainly  I've  spoken, 

Few  maitlens  woulil  dare  speak  so  truly  to  men, 
Xor  tell  how  a  heart  so  neailv  was  broken. 

Nor  deem  me  immodest  in  asking  this  seal, 

For  Nature  and  Love  speak  true  from  the  heart, 

Despising  coM  Form — nnd  inwanlly  feel, 

That  trwi  Love  and  Virtue,  dwell  never  apart! 

Ah  !  keep  me  no  longer  in  painful  suspense  ! — 
After  writing  so  ])lain,  dear  Willie,  to  thee. 

Be  true  in  return — hut,  let  no  pretence 
Nor  Guile  ever  come  between  you  and  me. 

No  more  shall  I  write — perhaps  I  am  wrong 
In  writing  so  plainly  to  one  who  may  spurn, 

And  treat  this  IJeart-pleafJinrf,  as  if  'twere  a  song, 
And  only  written  the  sooner  to  burn  ! 
But,  pause, — if  you  do  ! — it  may  be  viy  turn  ! 

jP./S. — Your  henrt  will  tell — I  know  full  well, 
Who  sent  this  rhyming  letter; 
Pen  v»u  the  same — it  needs  no  name. 
But,  let  yours  be  much  better. 


THE   BAD  PREACHER. 

"  Te  are  nane  of  otir  trade,  man, — in  the  name  of  God  what  the  devil  are 
•• — King  James  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 

And  King  Jamie  was  called  by  Sully,  *'  the  wltest  fool  in  Christendom." 

"Why  the  devil  stand'st  thou  still,  man— like  an  ape  at  a  roasted  chestnut— 
which  he  thinks  too  warm  for  his  fingers  1" — Anne  of  Qeierstein, 

"  Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
That  litUe  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies." 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

TOU  see  yon  stuttering — ^hare-brained  fool 
Ascend  the  steps  of  God's  High  Altar  there  I — 
His  very  presence  makes  Keligion  cool, 
And  makes  a  mockery  of  Holy  Prayer. 

Alack-a-day  ! — for  God's  most  sacred  cause, 

When  each  deformed, — ambitious  Goof  dare  preacli — 

And, — stammering,  read  off  paper  His  eternal  laws, — 
As  if  'twere  savages  they'd  come  to  teach. 

One  good  old  rule  there  was,  in  Levite^  times — 
That  public  teachers  should  be  blemish  free, 

In  Reason  strong — fair  face — no  limping  liml> — 
That  Mind  and  Body  both — with  power  agree. 

But  now,  each  Cobbler  with  an  object  son — 
Unfit  to  cobble — thinks  him  fit  to  pray, — 

Toils  late  and  early  till  his  fees  are  won. 
Then  off  to  College  where  he  learns  to  bray. 

^  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  sayins, 
Whosoever  hath  any  blemish,  let  him  not  approach  to  offer  the  bread  of  his  Qod. 
For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not  approach  ;  a  blind 
man,  or  a  lame,  or  be  that  hath  a  Hat  nose,  or  anything  superfluous.  Or  a  man 
that  is  broken -footed,  or  broken-handed.  Or  crook-backed,  or  a  dwarf,  or  that 
hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  or  hath  his  stones  broken : 
No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come  nigh  to 
offer  the  offerings  of  the  Lord,  nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar,  because  he  hath  a 
blemifh ;  that  he  profane  not  My  sanctuaries :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them  " 
(Levit.  zxi.  16-23).  When  you  go  to  church  expecting  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
preached  as  it  ought,  and  find  you  are  listening  to  a  creature  whom  you  can 
neither  follow  nor  respect,  it  is  like  taking  up  a  book  with  a  wrung  title-page, 
tn  within, — you  find  a  heap  of  rubbish. 
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In  time  he's  foisted  on  the  Public  ear, — 
To  play  a  dull  and  soporiferous  part, 

Till  true  Eeligion  shrinks  away  in  fear 

To  see,  by  Sleep^  Christ  wounded  to  the  heart ! 

What  marvel  if  immortal  Mind  sees  through 

And  spurns  the  mocking — thin — transparent  veil- 

And  sooner  far — prefers  God's  works  to  view 
Than  lipar  His  precepts  mouthed  like  fairy  tale ! 

One  preacher  ow///,  lives,  whom  we  can  trust, — 
His  sermons  strike,  and  awes  Reflection's  eai*, 

When  pealing  Thunder  tells  that  Man  is  dust, 
But  that  his  Soul  before  Him  shall  appear. 


TO  FANNY. 

"  Through  regions  remote,  in  vain  do  I  rove, 
And  hid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  from  Love  ; 
Oil,  fool  to  imagine  that  ought  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well  founded,  a  passion  so  true ! " 

OH,  Fanny,  if  you  knew  my  heart ! — 
The  cruel  pang  that  makes  me  part ; 
Less  cruel  you  would  be,  I  know,| 
And  give  one  smile  before  I  go  ! 

It  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame. 
True  Nature's  Love  is  all  the  same : 
It  was  your  laughing,  loving  eyes 
That  took  mine  captive  by  surprise. 

If  rude  1  was — oh,  gently  scan, 
The  fault  tliat  proved  I  was  but  Man  I 
But  now — have  not  the  slightest  fear, 
1  '11  meet  you  as  a  Friend, — I  swear  ! 

Yes  !  Friend  ! — a  loving  one,  'tis  true. 
Whose  actions  will  bo  ruled  by  you — 
Or  rather  Honour,  Love,  and  Trutli, 
For  only  Baseness  sullies  youth. 


I  know  not  why  it  should  be  bo, — 
So  heart-fell  pained  to  let  you  go ; 
7oa  should  be  nought  on  earth  to  me, 
But  yet  I  etill  mnst  think  on  thee — 
(PerhapB  my  fate  is  ivrapi»d  in  thee.) 

Think  not  these  lines  are  penned  by  art, — 
But, — welling  from  a  wounded  heart ; — 
It  may  be  wrong, — I'm  sure  it  is. 
To  tamper  with  a  hopeless  hliss. 

For  Passion  is  a  hidden  fire, 

That  deepest  bams, — without  desire ; 

And  far  most  dangerous  is  Love 

That  loves,  and  knows  it  dure  not  move. 

Tied  dewn  by  Form,  and  human  rules, 
Just  like  a  child  attending  schools, 
And  when  it  would  be  gladly  free, 
Tis  lashed  by  cold  Society  ! 
Bat  Katnre  still  demands  her  right. 
For  all  are  equal  in  her  sight, — 
When  hearts  can  trult/  throb  together, 
"Twas  these  she  made  for  one  another. 

What  formal  bond  can  bind  the  heart — 
That  living  spring  which  flows  o'er  arti — 
Or  tie  the  pinions  of  the  Soul 
That  soars  beyond  jxxir  Man's  control  i 

And  Woman's  too,  if  she  'U  but  own. 
That  Cupid  in  her  breast  bath  flown  ! 
But,  guarded  by  her  Modeidy, — 
That  shiehl  which  guards  her  purity ! 

Tain  are  the  bonds  of  human  laws, 

Tliat  tie  with  threads  Great  Nature's  cause,— 

The  bud  just  opening  on  the  tree. 

Will  burst  its  fetters  and  be  free. 

So,  still  to  you,  my  thonghta  shall  flow. 
In  spite  of  Form  nhicli  melts  like  snow, — 
And  oft  my  heart  to  thine  is  pressed. 
When  calm,  alone,  you  think  you  rest. 
2c 


Ao  A  LOVESICK  SWAIX  TO  BIS  MJS7XESS. 

This,  like  tbe  Ijsi,  thmil  in  the  fire, 
Aj  embltm  of  all  fkbe  denre. 
And,  kintit^j  Fanny,  think  of  me, — 
Ai  I  most  fo  utty  think  on  Thee ! 

\Vhy  did  jca  shake  jour  head  last  nighty 
When  yoa  with  Jeanie  stood  iu  sight  f 
In  anger  was  it  t  or  Disdain  t — 
Give  me,  I  beg,  my  heart  again  ! 

I'll  write  no  more,  and  ne*er  again. 
Will  write  with  Love's  forbidden  pen. 
Because  my  Motive  you  might  blame. 
But  still  my  Thoughts  will  be  the  same  ! 


A  LOVE-SICK  SWAIN  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

"  You  Baw  through  the  silence  that  others  despine, 
And  while  they  were  talking — read  Love  in  my  eyes.'* 

"TTTH  Y  flies  my  Delia  from  my  fond  embrace  % 

VV       And  flit  like  swallow,  when  the  Winter's  near — 
Say,  doth  the  cooing  of  the  ring>dove  chase 
Away  the  mate  that  bills  so  fondly  here  t 

What  doth  the  truant  blushes  of  the  check, 
And  half-stolen  glances  of  the  Love-lit  eye, — 

Or  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  bespeak  ? 

But  Love, — that  fain  would  soar, — but  fears  to  fly. 

Ah  !  is  it  prudent,  sweetest!  is  it  wise? 

To  tempt  a  passion  that  you  will  not  quell  1 
Be  kind  for  once,  let  Love  speak  from  your  eyes, 

Then  break,  who  can,  our  fond, — forbidden  spell ! 

Love  should  be  free, — ^both  Truth  and  Instinct  say. 

Although,  perchance,  stem  Duty  whispers  no! — 
Can  Prudence  stay  the  Sun's  life-giving  ray  f 

Or  make  the  ocean  cease  its  tidal  flow  t 

Give  me  but  hope  that  yon  may  yet  be  mine, 
TImb  kttft  to  LoTt  to  break  our  brittle  chain ; 
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Then,  truly  as  the  moon  above  shall  shine, 
m  clasp  m  J  Delia  to  my  heart  again  ! 

Yes!  meet  by  midnight,  or  in  morning  grey, 

Or  meet  me  'when  the  sunbeams  dance  on  high ! — 

No  matter  where  !  our  lips  shall  find  a  way 

To  meet,  though  Jealous  Prudence  frowned  close  by. 


THE    KISS. 

ANOTHER  OF  THE  SAME. 


"  They  9at  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Silent  and  happy,  as  if  God  had  given 
Nought  else  worth  looking  at  on  this  side  heaven.*' — Moore. 

"  She  was  yisiblv  embarrassed,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  notice  her  con- 
don,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  learning  whether  this  beautiful 
sature's  mind  waK  worthy  of  the  casquet  in  which  nature  had  lodged  it." — 
ivrtie  LcUimer,  in  RedgauntUt. 

HOW,  Delia,  could  you  bid  me  kiss,  then  leave, — 
Tempt  with  the  apple  which  I  dare  not  touch  1 
Forbidden, — though  it  were, — more  kind  was  Eve, — 
For,  though  she  tempted,  yet,  she  granted  much ! 

Say,  sweetest  heart, — is  thine  indeed  so  cruel. 

As  bid  me  promise  that  I  take  but  One? 
As  well  attempt  to  glut  the  fire  with  fuel 

As  leave  off  kissing  when  'tis  once  begun  ! 

One  kiss,  you  say  !  and  bid  me  ask  no  more. 

As  if  one  sip  would  satisfy  the  Bee ! 
Say  rather  that  the  waves  shall  cease  to  roar. 

If  one  drop  more  were  added  to  the  sea  ! 

Can  Love's  electric  fire  so  soon  depart — 
On  pledge  so  fickle  that  I  ne'er  ask  more  1 

Go  ! — bid  one  artery  relieve  the  heart. 
Or  bid  the  miser  all  his  gold  restore  ! 

On  terms  like  these,  'twere  Cmelty  indeed. 
To  plunge  the  rowel,  and  then  curb  the  rein. 

Worse  than  Tantalus,  or  the  goaded  steed. 
Were  Love  so  tempted,  tampered  with  in  vain. 
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Go !  bid  the  torch-light  with  the  powder  play  ! 

Or  dare  confine  the  seething, — angry  Steam ; 
Go  !  bid  the  needle  from  the  North  Pole  stray, 

But  never  think  One  kiss  can  quench  Love's  gleam ! 


CLANDESTINE  LOVE. 

"  And  here  Mahomnied,  born  for  Love  and  Onile, 
ForgeU  the  Koran  in  his  Mary's  smile  ; 
Then  beckons  some  kintl  angel  from  above 
With  a  new  text  to  consecrate  their  Love." — Moore, 

YES  !  call  it  passion,  Mary, — call  it  Love  I 
Or  Madness  !  Folly  ! — what  you  will ; 
But,  true  as  Lightning  gleams  the  Heavens  above. 
Thy  presence  makes  my  bosom  thrilL 

You'll  say, — "  What  nonsense  !  stuff !  it  cannot  be, 

Our  duties  stand  like  poles  apart ;" 
But,  will  that  hush  the  voice  of  Passion's  plea, 

Or  blunt  the  point  of  Cupid's  dart? 

We  know  that  Passion,  Prudence  will  deride, 

And  point  to  Folly's  broken  tine ; 
Ah  !  would  I  could  in  twain  my  heart  divide, 

My  Honour  keep,  and  yet  be  thine  ! 

A  river  hath  its  banks, — and  flows  between. 

They  bind  it,  till  it  reach  the  sea — 
So,  Love  and  Duty  bind  my  heart,  I  ween, 

But,  still,  the  Love  would  flow  to  thee ! 

Such  thoughts  Domestic  Right  must  loud  condemn^ 
And  coldly  frown  with  prudish  ire — 

But,  Where's  the  weir  the  rising  Nile  can  stem  I 
Or  Honour  quench  a  heart  on  Are  ? 

Must  Love,  indeed,  become  a  thing  so  cold, 

As  jog  like  oxen  yoked  to  plough  ? 
Bathsheba  then  had  never  made  king  bold, 

For  David  felt — as  man  feels  now ! 

But  ah  !  the  utter  baseness  of  the  deed 
Which  gave  the  world  its  wisest  man — 
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And  made  the  guardian  of  her  honour  bleed ! 
The  curtain  falls, — be  wise  who  can  ! 

For  Hymen's  vows  are  seldom  broke  in  vain, 

Kor  Folly  reign  without  its  care, 
Duty  with  Justice  hold  the  scales  of  Pain, 

And  whisper  to  the  false, — ^^  Beware  T^ 


THE  PRINTER  BOY'S  NEW  TEAR'S 

ADDRESS 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  ''FIFESHIRE  JOURNAL,"  1868. 
Written  for  the  occasion^  on  being  asked  by  the  Printer  Boys. 

SINCE  Caxton's  time  they've  devils  heen 
111  many  a  town  and  city, 
And  though  with  gold  they're  seldom  seen. 
It  is  the  greater  pity. 

Old  wives  were  wont  (alack-a-day !) 

The  DeviPs  name  to  dread  ; 
They  crossed  themselves,  and  learned  to  pray, 

Until  "  Old  Sootie  "  fled. 

Now,  since  he's  gone,  we've  ta'en  his  part — 
Nay,  frown  not  thus,  nor  even  start 
At  this,  a  Printer  Boy's  address. 
But  rather  give  him  some  redress. 

Divines  of  old,  they  said  he  went  about 
Like  "  roaring  lion,"  to  torment  with  gout ; 
Now,  what  a  change,  since  we,  the  "  devil's  boys," 
Have  turned  the  soot  to  ink — turned  grief  to  joys. 
Instead  of  lions,  sent  our  types  abroad 
To  sweeten  labour,  like  another  god. 
The  world,  it  owns  our  universal  sway. 
Yet  more  for  love  we  work  than  sordid  pay. 
Once — only  once  a  year  we  deign  to  ask 
A  recompense,  for  else  a  thankless  task. 
Now's  gone  three  hundred  days  and  sixty-four 
Since  printer's  devils  last  approached  your  door 
With  their  Addres.*^  for  eighteen  sixty-tive 
(How  glad  so  many  friends  are  still  alive !) 
Again  we  crave  our  benisons  from  you, 
And  hold  another  year  up  to  your  view. 
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Ah  !  let  your  kindness  he  not  grudr^ed  nor  scant, 

You  little  know  how  much  we  devils  want; 

>i^or  you,  alas  !  can  tell,  our  patrons  dear, 

If  you  or  we  should  see  another  year. 

Late  have  we  toiled,  but  ever  cheerful  still, 

To  make  our  Jourmil  meet  your  kind  good-wiU  ; 

And  often,  when,  like  Devil's  imps,  weVe  rolled 

The  glue  and  ink  upon  the  types,  been  bold 

Enough  to  sing  or  whisper,  **  Never  fear  ; 

Our  friends  will  jmy  it  all  at  next  New  }  car." 

Yes,  like  the  needle  to  the  northern  pule. 

This  thought  alone  has  often  buoyed  our  soul, 

When,  like  young  devils,  smeared  with  ink  and  soot, 

Or  wandering  to  your  door  witli  weary  foot, 

The  longed-for  benison  of  New  Year's  Day 

Would  shed  its  lustre  with  a  genial  ray. 

And  make  us  think  our  labour  not  too  dear. 

When  counterbulanced  by  a  **  Good  New  Year." 

Nay,  do  not  think  'tis  impudence  tlint  prompts 

Us  actors  here  to  crave  our  just  accompts, 

For  Caxton's^  wish,  wlien  first  he  devils  made. 

And  old  one  banished  by  the  printing  trade, 

Was,  that  all  his  followers,  and  devils  dear, 

Should  crave  an«l  get — "  liemembrance  once  a-year," 

To  keep  in  mind  the  good  that  printing's  done. 

And  view  it  to  the  world  a  second  sun ; 

So  thus,  my  friends,  we  solen)n  ask  of  you 

To  give  us  devils  now  our  proper  due. 

Nor  then  shall  empty  thanks  alone  bo  ours, 

Nor  carelej's  servants  to  amuse  your  hours. 

No  !  "while  the  globe  shall  wheel  next  year  diurnal, 

Our  aim  shall  be  to  mind  the  FIfeshire  Journal ; 

And  make  it  thrive  in  circulation  still. 

Like  healthy  boys,  who  thrive  througli  sheer  good  will. 

The  types  we'll  blacken  like  the  beards  of  Jews, 

And  give  you,  once  a  week,  the  pick  of  news — 

Not  half-digested  chaff  of  daily  maws, 

But  facts  matured  by  careful,  studied  laws. 

Yes,  what  you  read  is  not  mere  worthless  toys. 

For  each  type's  watched  o'er  by  your 

Printer  Boys. 

>  William  Carton  was  the  first  to  introduce  printing  (that  great  boon  to 
bnmanity)  in  Snglandf  about  the  year  1460. 


THE  "GAZETTE"  BOY'S  ADDRESS  TO 

HIS  READERS,  1867. 
K)  you,  kind  readers,  all,  of  our  Gazette, 


T 


I  hope  a  benison  you'll  not  forget. 
At  this  most  festive  season  of  the  year, 
When  charity  to  all  should  most  appear. 
Ah,  friends  !  remember  this,  although  I'm  poor, 
I've  always  come  with  good  will  to  your  door — 
Always  afraid  lest  I  should  be  too  late 
To  bring  the  news  of  City  or  of  State. 
And,  sure,  the  little  paper  which  I've  brought 
Has  all  along  with  interest  been  fraught ; 
And  though  its  local  news  is  sometimes  long, 
And  gossip-savoured  like  a  causeway  song, — 
And  petty  SelKshness  too  oft  intruded — 
That  Truth,  and  true  reporting  be  excluded, 
From  what  is  deemed  your  open  Council  Board, — 
Blame  not  your  Boy  that  Truth's  so  mean  ignored. 
StUl,  on  the  whole,  it  is  most  rare  you  meet 
With  such  a  well-conducted  weekly  sheet. 
I  speak  not  this  in  petty,  maudling  praise, 
That  the  Gazette  has  germs  of  lengthened  days. 
No  !  but  to  ask  you  all,  my  patrons  dear. 
To  mind  your  News  Boy's  benison  this  year. 
This  poor  Address  to  you,  my  friends,  I  give. 
For,  patrons, — News  Boys, — like  yourselves,  must  live. 
However  small,  the  sum  you  may  bestow 
Shall  fill  my  bosom  with  a  thankful  glow — 
Twill  make  me  feel  a  real  New  Year's  joy, 
And  till  with  gratitude  your  faithful  Boy ! 


SAINT  ANDREWS  BURNS'  CLUB. 

**  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

Ab  come  it  wiU  for  a'  that. 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." — Bums, 

LL  hail  to  Bums  !  our  manly  bard — 
Wide  o'er  the  world  his  sangs  are  heard ; 


A 


I 
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But  ob  !  his  mem'ry's  sadlj  marred, 

By  selfish  clubs — 
Wee  germs  o'  pride  where  Worth's  debarred- 

Puir  envious  cubs ! 

A  dizzen  o'  these  monsprels  meet 

To  bark  out  sangs,  and  weasons  weet — 

Just  like  the  snips  o*  Tooley  Street — 

To  whine  owre  Burns  ! 
Nae  Man  daur  set  his  willing  feet 

Within  their  girns. 

A  cur — they  "  Envy  "  ca' — their  scribe — 

Or  Secretary  to  the  tribe, 

To  mak'  Burns  pure,  he  thought  he'd  bribe 

Great  Common  Sense^ — 
Wi'  downy  motive  to  imbibe 

A  mean  pretence. 

The  pawky,  willing,  servile  loon, 

Who  knew  the  Spirit  o'  the  Toon, 

He  thocht  nae  shame,  but  quite  a  boon 

To  be  M'Craw  ! 
And  only  needed  Mess  John's  gown, 

To  cover  a'. 

Great  Kantin  Robin's  noo  awa' — 
Nae  Tam  o'  Sbinter  mair  shall  fa' — 
Nor  Souter  Johnny  loudly  blaw, 

Bein'  fou  thegither, 
Noo,  since  we've  gotten  John  M'Craw 

For  Burns'  brither ! — 

For  God's  sake,  Poets,  speak  them  fair, 

And  dinna  kaim  against  the  hair ! 

Or  else  you'll  hear  o'  Burns  nae  mair — 

He'll  Batm  the  books — 
The  world  will  miss  the  minutes  sair 

O'  sic  guld  folks  I 

Be  sure  you  keep  your  Club  select. 
For  fear  that  Burns'  fame  be  wrecked 
Upon  the  rocks  o*  ^//-respect. 

Nor  float  again — 
Waes  me,  'twould  be  a  sair  neglect 

O'  sic  guid  men  1 
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Hae  a*  your  wee  bit  papers  ready, 

Come  stiff  and  starched  frae  your  braw  leddy. 

When  on  your  feet  be — oh  ! — be  steady — 

Nor  Burns  disgrace ! 
Guid  faith,  I'd  mount  the  highest  woody, 

Than  sic  a  place  ! 

Fareweel !  our  noble  Burns'  Club, 
Touraels  keep  pure, — ay  !  there's  the  rub, — 
And  never  touch  a  dirty  dub, 

Nor  cast  a  stane — 
Like  draws  to  like,  ilk  sma'-sowled  cub, 

To  gnaw  its  Bane. 

Or,  AS  Job  retorted  on  his  friendB,  "  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  x>eople,  and 
wiadom  ehaU  die  with  you.  But  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you,  I  am 
not  inferior  to  you."  Thix  was  strung  together  in  conttequence  of  the  writer 
not  having  been  deemed  intellectual  enough  or  respectable  enough  to  sit 
amongst  the  so-called  St.  A.  B.  C. 


UNREQUITED  LOVE. 

"  Oh  !  my  own  life — why  sliould  a  single  day — 
A  moment  keep  me  from  those  arms  away]" — Moore. 

\\r HAT  though  I  culled  and  you  from  home 
VV       It  was  to  ask  if  you  had  come — 
For  thejn  no  kindred  thoughts  hmi  I, — 
Why  leave  a  friend  without  good-bye  1 

When  read — Farewell ! — and  burn  this  note, 
And  think  as  if  it  ne'er  were  wrote — 
It  may  be  wrong, — I  feel  'tis  right, 
To  hold  your  image  to  my  sight. 

But  if  my  love  you  can't  return — 
Ah  !  do  not  think  I  mean  you  harm ! 
True  Love  is  way  wan! ,  but  as  free 
As  bUlows  of  the  chainless  sea ! 

And  ah  !  as  Adam  fondly  fell 
Beneath  a  lovely  woman's  spell, — 
So,  till  from  you  some  sign  I  see, 
I  will  not — dare  not  think  of  thee  ! 

Meanwhile  be  good,  use  well  your  time, 
A  happy  lot  may  yet  be  thine  ; 
Be  prudent,  careful,  and  be  wise. 
As  if  the  world  was  filled  with  spies. 
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If  Love  be  wrong,  still  keep  a  Friend, 
Knit  hearts  are  strongest  in  the  end ; 
The  world  is  formal,  cold,  and  mean, 
PViendship,  like  Love,  is  ever  green. 

No  more  of  this, — yon  can't  be  mino, 
I  feel  I  never  can  be  thine — 
No  matter — still,  in  Love  I'll  trust — 
Again,  Farewell ! — since  part  we  must. 


THE  SHOT  STEED. 

In  memory  of  Captain  Middleton's  excellent  and  well-trained  horse,  "Bill," 
which  broke  its  leg  and  had  to  he  shot  when  nobly  speeding  to  assist  a 
fallen  trooper,  on  the  Link^i  of  St.  AndrewR,  at  the  close  of  the  annual 
week's  drilling  of  the  Fife  Light  Horse  Cavalry  Regiment,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  the  16th  of  July  1875. 

rriHE  bugle  blast,  tbe  neigbing  steed, 

-L      Swept  o'er  the  Links  with  lii^htning  speed  ; 

While  waving  scarfs  and  tresses  fair. 

And  beauty  with  inviting  eye, 

In  clusters  on  the  bent  were  there, 

Where  loyal  banners  streamed  on  high. 

And  many  a  ribbon  fluttered  by. 

Beneath  yon  glorious  summer  sky  ! 

Full  many  a  winning  smile,  I  ween, 

On  wings  of  love  flew  o'er  the  green. 

As  swept  the  wlieeling  Light  Horse  past — 

With  manly  pride  and  loyal  heart — 

In  answer  to  that  bugle  bhist  ! 

To  prove  they  took  old  Scotia's  part 

As  keen  in  war  as  httrvrsVs  mart. 

For  willing  o'er  the  Links  they  dart  ! 

Well  may  St.  Andrews  Links  be  proud 
To  bear  such  lovely,  patriot  crowd  ; 
For  twice  upon  their  swani  have  been 
The  flower  and  chivalry  of  Fife, 
To  shadow  warfare  o*er  their  green — 
By  thee,  the  mounted  wing  of  strife, 
Who  for  the  Queen  would  part  with  life, 
Or  fly  to  meet  invasion's  knife  ! 


THE  SHOT  STEED. 

The  mimic  irar  was  nearly  done. 

The  coiiiee  of  ekimitHh  almost  run, 

When,  hark  I  b  solitary  shot 

Kings  o'er  the  LtnlcB  with  fatal  speed — 

And  crowds  attest  the  bloody  spot 

Where  weltftrinj;  lies  yon  Rallaiit  steed, 

With  fore  leg  shattered  like  a  reed  ; 

Ah  !  poor  reward  for  help,  indued  I 

The  noble  Captain  of  the  strife 

Who  drilled  those  gxllniit  suns  of  Fife  : 

"  Ah  !  could  no  other  mark  bo  found 

Than  thine,  my  chesnut's  gleaming  eye. 

To  stain  yon  treacherous,  burrowed  groand  I 

Was  meaner  lioof  not  standing  by, 

And  sooner  to  the  rescue  fly 

To  save  my  willing  steed  and  1 1 

"  Like  cngle  stnick  down  in  its  speed 

Wert  thou,  my  noble,  gallant  sleed  ! 

Thy  duty  done,  you  sped  to  aid 

Yon  fallen  trooper's  fancied  barm, 

When  shattered  like  a  broken  blade 

Thine  own  limb  for  a  fulse  alarm. 

No  more  we'll  gallop  down  tlie  glade  ; 

Thy  warfare's  done,  thy  game  is  played — 

Like  carrion  on  the  Links  thou'rt  laid  !" 

With  welling  eye  the  warrior  spied 

His  wistful  look  before  he  died  : 

"  Poor  Bill,  for  many  a  year  we've  trod 

Together  to  the  bugle's  blast ; 

Dut  here,  and  thus,  to  stain  the  sod 

When  nnr  duty  had  been  nobly  past ! 

A  atumhler'a  victim  at  the  lost — 

Thou  sped  to  help,  alas  I  too  fast ! " 

Another  steed  wes  brought  forth  soon. 

Which  bore  yon  heart-sore,  brave  dragoon. 

Cut,  ab  I  I'm  sure  that  Middkton, 

flefore  he'd  lost  his  cheanut  Bill, 

A  hundred  had  refused  for  one — 

Yes  I  ere  he  got  such  well-tried  skill 

To  bear  him  with  so  true  gooil  will ; — 

His  place  no  other  steed  cau  till. 
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"  Farewell !  my  noble,  well -trained  Bill ! 
I  pay  this  tribute  to  thy  skill : 
My  heart  will  throb  for  long,  I  ween, 
When  thinking  on  thy  shuttered  limb 
And  wistful  eye  upon  the  green, 
While  Death  stood  by  so  cold  and  grim. 
When  n)ine  with  burning  tears  were  dim, 
And  welling  from  my  heart  for  him  ! 

"  The  echo  of  that  shot  will  ring 
Upon  my  brain  when  next  I  sing ; 
That  look  of  thine  will  haunt  thy  grave 
When  next  I  see  a  steed  thus  laid. 
Because  poor  Bill  I  could  not  save  ! — 
My  soldier's  game  was  almost  played 
When  he  upon  the  bent  lay  dead^ 
For  nobly  galloping  to  aid  !  *' 

Another  sad  and  fatal  proof 

That  Danger  haunts  the  willing  hoof, 

And  genen)us  souls  too  often  fall 

A  victim  for  another's  ill ; 

For  Goodness  ever  hears  the  call 

Of  duty,  rushing  with  a  will — 

Like  yon  poor  stectl,  ill-fated  Bill, 

The  paragon  of  speed  and  skill ! 

The  accompanying  characteristic,  aoldier-Iike  letter,  received  by  the  authoi 
from  Captain  Middleton,  will  Hhow  the  estimation  he  had  of  his  well-tried  and 
faithful  steed : — 

York,  Aug.  Ath,  1875. 
Sir, — I  have  been  away  from  here,  which  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  having 
written  to  thank  you  for  the  copie>»  of  your  touching  poem  about  the  death  of 
my  poor  old  horse  on  the  Links  at  St.  Andrews. 

Acce])t  my  best  thankH  for  them,  and  I  shall  always  keep  them  as  a  souvenir 
of  my  old  favourite. — Yours  faithfully, 

J.  A.  MIDDLETON,  Capt,, 
The  Royal  Dragoon*. 
G.  Bruce,  Esq.,  St.  Andrews. 
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BONNT'S  AMBITION. 

TThe  following  rhapsodical  piece  of  rhyme  was  written  at  the  time  the 
threatened  invasion  panic  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  engaging  the  public 
mind  ;  but  since  then,  the  severe  humiliation  of  France  by  Prussia  on  shore, 
and  the  ominous  robbery  of  sea-l>oard  from  Denmark,  indicates  that  it  is 
not  so  much  France  nor  Russia,  but  the  systematic,  persevering,  and  indomit- 
able spirit  of  Prussia,  or  united  Gennany,  that  Great  Britain  has  to  beware 
of.  The  rapid  rise  and  progress  of  Prussia  as  a  maritime  i>ower  seems  to 
be  aa  snccessfnl  as  her  mAgic-like  growth  to,  may  I  say,  the  first  military 
power  in  the  world.  As  late  as  1640  Prussia  was  merely  an  electorate, 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  social  misery  and  financial  embarrassment, 
with  not  a  farthing  in  her  exchequer  nor  one  million  of  a  population  ;  but 
the  wise,  prudent,  and  vigorous  government  of  the  great  Elector  Frederick 
William  raised  by  his  genius  to  the  rank  of  a  great  European  power  ;  at 
his  death,  in  1688,  he  left  a  well-filled  exchequer  anil  an  army  of  38,000. 
His  successors,  Frederick  111.  (1688-1713),  and  Frederick  William  1. 
(1713-1740),  each  in  his  own  way  increased  the  power  of  Pmssia  (which 
had  been  raised  in  1701  to  the  rauK  of  a  kingdom).  The  great  Frederick  II. 
found  at  his  father's  death  a  compact  and  prosperous  state,  a  well-dis- 
ciplino'l  army,  and  nearly  nine  million  thalers  in  the  treasury — his 
father  being  distinguii«hed  for  a  rigid  economy  of  public  money  and  an 
extraordinary  penchant  for  tall  soldiers.  Between  1740  and  1786, 
Frederick  the  (>reat  so  dexterously  availeil  himst'lf  of  the  extraordinary 
advantages  of  his  position  as  to  raise  Prussia  to  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe — he  was  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  used  in  enlarging 
his  kingdom — proved  by  sharing  m  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772, 
when  he  obtained,  as  his  share,  nearly  the  whole  of  West  Poland,  and 
several  other  districts  in  Blast  Prussia ;  his  nenhew  and  successor  also 
aggrandised  the  kingdom  by  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland  in 
1793  and  1795.  This  system  of  aggression  and  consolidation  has  gone  on 
until  now,  in  1875,  we  find  Prussia  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  menacing 
empires  in  the  world.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  with  France, 
Prussia,  or  n  t'ler  Germany,  has  been  developing  her  naval  resources  with 
a  rapidity  ai  d  method  which  will  soon  put  her  in  possession  of  a  navy  as 
complete,  if  not  as  formidable,  as  her  army.  She  has  made  good  use  of 
the  indemnity  received  from  France.  Only  yesterday,  comparatively 
speaking,  Germany  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  wanted  a  navy ;  to-day 
sne  is  described  as  the  third  naval  power  in  the  world.  So  recently  as 
1871,  Count  von  Boon  contemptuously  described  the  German  navy  as 
composed  of  a  couple  of  dozen  torpedoes.  Now,  in  1875,  she  has  a  naval 
force  respectable  in  numbers,  and  m  every  cl  iss  she  has  ships  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  The  pi-ogramme  which  the  new  naval  power  is 
carrying  out  with  such  astonishing  thoroughness  and  energy  was  only 
laid  down  in  1873.  It  provided  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening 
of  the  Baltic  ports,  Dantzic,  Stralsund,  and  Kiel,  the  latter  a  splendid 
naval  station,  which  has  been  justly  styled  the  Cherbourg  of  the  Baltic, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  first-class  |>ort  and  arsenal  on  the  North  Sea, 
to  be  calleil  Wilhelrashafen.  The  new  Prussian  Chatham  is  situated  at 
Jade,  in  Oldenburg,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  great  German  arteries 
of  communication,  the  Elbe  and  the  Wezer.  It  is  here  that  the  new  iron- 
clad frigate,  the  "Great  Elector,"  has  been  built,  and  her  launch  is  to 
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'or  matlr  *hi'  orTRiiiiDi)  'if  <i  Xftac  naral  tliiainutntfuna.  Foar  jem  ^ 
WUlifi.iiKiiaiKQ  >Li'i  a>ic  fiM  ei<^«t>c  in  the  most  ratliiDentiry  itUe, 
mwiaiiiiit  aiitluna  if  -.u  future  Linv"irt»ni,T.  In  1871  ■  TMitor  dncribe*  it 
U  I'tfauiM  II' 'ir-j:iM  lO'l  ir^Eer  liiilei.  am<in{{>Iiii:hwvrv  Tuiblrthennntribi 
•rf  4  THiHM  :u  :iii>  •^viimu  ic.iu  <if  iniaitmi^cioa.  Since  thru,  milTiiiniban 
brra  tiwiit  in  tDnnfiirmiiiif  WUlirtimbufen  :  the  nont  rilia  wc  Do* 
■tiodiwi  K-.-.h  aias>uv<  lar-n  of  wo.).!  imi  iron,  luJ  knoirn  ms  the  OmX 
Elfr^or.  Unr  <iiH:lu  bar-  lieMi  'ina,  iiipn  cuoitra^-te'i,  and  the  ccneep- 
tiiuu  lit'  diH  fmiVMi  lO't  ''apubli*  mi-n  oho  uv  directinj;  the  navil  polin 
of  (rennanT  .in  £u>t  be«i>iiiin:C  reoiiciea.  Tbe  ]in>i;rdninie,  of  which 
Wilheim^area  .ui>l  the  Ghmc  El-^tor  uv  laenljr  s  lurt.  ineludeil  the  eon- 
ttmcIioD  of  i  frjfitfa.  4  .iirocb^  7  moaiton,  ill  ironcliuU.  SO  awift  db- 
■ravinml  TiiueU.  4  iTVWe.  \i  i^iibijuti,  i  urtillt^ry  ahipa,  3  sailing  brigt, 
■n<i  '23  t.irpe-io  TenBelit.  Oi'  ch<^  9  fri^t.^  iltarv  reailr,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  cnri.  wbiiiK  ire  nwuiy  i.-oin  plcteiL  TlitJte  ere  oteao- going  venseU  oi  the 
firrt  i;la»*.  tile  Kmmt  aj>ii  Deiita;tUn<l  lieina  matthi-d— if  iodred  they  an 
nui^ibfi—hy  aniTtbR*  <mwli  in  the  British  nary,  the  RulUn,  Hercokl, 
4ttil  M'>ikin:ii.  Of  tlie '.tirretlcs.  which  are  of  the  Devutution  type,  threeue 
mill .',  ind  vben  lann-'bed  will  snrpon  anything  afloat  or  Imilding,  with 
Ciie  'iruiU  'X  vi.'i-iQ  i>f  the  Indi-tible.  Only  two  of  the  monitora  are  built, 
an<l  '.t  Li  in^!;i-l'-l  ;hiC  anu»nml  gnn-bu.iCs  will  be  substituted  for  Uie 
ith-T  riT'!.  '>[■  til'.'  iw-nty  uninued  resieU,  which  range  from  the  type 
of  th>;  noMri  .ui  AlLtiiu  k  to  chit  uf  our  In^-oastint  uid  Kaleigh,  ten  are 
r-ady  to  work  c<-rriM<'  hi7>>:  in  an  enemy's  oierx-hint  shijiping,  the  other 
ten  .iTf  in  .i  f<rxiril  iMte.  Of  the  torpe-lo  rrssels,  six  are  Suisbed,  and 
with  the  esv-epci'io  of  foar  iTiiu  yet  to  build,  all  the  Other  Tcsaela  an 

liiai  w.?  set-  in  tha  list  of  work  done  in  a  few  yean  a  proof  of  the 
terrible  prei'iiion  aul  ilfCrnniD.ilion  with  wbii*h  Germany  mHrrhei  to  the 
|toiIofU.-rjm'.iii.>n.in.lii  lesson  to  our  nniml  nnlboritie*— •■  How  to  do 
it."  Tlie  eoming  denionjtnlion  at  tbe  iBanchinR  of  tlie  Great  Elector 
may  nnt  revent  to  [triliali  Stulramen  ao  enemy  lo  dread,  but  it  wilt  show  to 
the  wiirld  a  power  which  nie.ms  to  be  respected  on  sea  as  well  as  on  lund, 
and  if  its  new  uaral  amuiiients  proce  as  irresistible  on  sea  as  its  needle 
rifle  <li.l  on  shi^re  to  France,  even  Orest  BriUin  mny  hare  to  fsll  baeh  on 
her  own  island  home,  and  the  inJomitible  race  wbii'li  posseesea  It,  and  a* 
tbe  nijiged  hills  of  Scotland  prorcd  tlie  sentinels  whicli  guarjed  ancient 
Calfdiinin  agiiinst  the  greater  military  power  of  England,  so  may  they  y«t, 
eorji>ined  together,  prove  the  sncred  Home  of  Ftvtdom  and  ral lying-point 
of  Liberty  to  the  hunian  race,  should  Abailutism  or  Tyranny,  at  any  future 
period,  attempt  to  {grapple  by  tbe  throat  the  heretofore  triumphant  and 
almighty  principle  of  God  and  Bight.  And  may  Britain  he,  iniieed,  what 
Shakespeare  so  forcibly  inys  in  liia  Kicharl  11.  by  John  of  Gianot  ; — 
"Thii  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herteir, 

Ajtaini t  iDva;>ion,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world,— 

Tliis  prrcioua  stone  set  In  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  ofHce  as  a  wall, 

Or.  as  a  moat  defen-iva  to  a  liouse 

Against  the  eDvjr  of  leas  happier  lands. 

Thii  blesKil  plot— tbii  earth— thia  realm,  this  England, 

Thii  nurse— this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 

Fsand  by  their  breed,  and  lamona  bj  their  birth 
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Renowned  by  their  deedfl  as  far  fh>m  home. 
For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry, 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  worhi's  ransom— blessed  Mary's  son  ; 
This  land  of  snch  dear  souls — this  dear— dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune." 

"The  headstrong  fool,  he  resembles  the  poor  lunatic  who  went  to  the  summit 
of  the  monntain,  that  he  might  meet  the  rain  half  way." — Sir  W,  Scott  in 
Anne  of  OeiersUin. 

"  Vaulting  ambition 
O'erleaps  itself  and  falls  on  the  other  side,'* —Shakespeare. 

HAKK  !  Bonny  swears  he  yet  shall  be 
Tlie  Lord  above  us  a'  yet, — 
That  he  shall  rule  the  chainless  sea  ; 
And  tear  down  British  law  yet. 

But,  let  the  loon  of  us  beware — 

Before  he  fairly  wrong  us, 
The  British  lion  shall  take  care 

Of  aU  that  doth  belong  us. 

There's  no  decay  within  our  veins, — 

Our  Constitution's  grand,  still. 
The  peasant  and  the  Queen  who  reigns, 

Are  one,  in  heart,  and  hand,  still. 

The  same  which  lowered  his  uncle's  pride 

On  many  a  bloody  field,  sir — 
Tho*  he  could  beat  the  world  beside, 

The  Lion  broke  his  shield,  sir. 

And  tore  the  eagle  when  he  tried 

To  fly  across  the  island. 
To  sink  his  talons  in  our  side. 

And  make  cat's-paw  of  Ireland. 

The  Danish  fleet  he  tried  to  steal, 

Because  he  had  no  ships,  man, 
The  present  Nap  this  truth  doth  feel ; 

By  building  iron  **  clips,"  man. 

The  fifty  Danish  ships  of  war 

Were  cut  out  by  our  sailors, 
Nap,  the  First,  and  Russia's  Cznr, 

Were  no  match  for  sea  tailors. 
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The  CoTBican  and  Kassian  be«r, 

Both  secret  euore  at  Tilsit 
Tliat  tliey  tlie  linii'g  cluwg  would  pare 

Bj  Uanisli  fleet  and  Tilsit 

And  even  now,  with  all  their  art. 
And  quitkuess  of  perueption. 

If  once  they  toiicli  the  Uritiuli  heart, 
They'll  hnd  the  same  reception. 

King  Philip  tried  to  frighten  by 

"  Invincible  Armadaa," 
But  Neptune  checked  his  mighty  cry, 

From  Land's  End  to  the  Tagua. 

What  are  La  Gluires  and  Cherbourg, 
Coiii|)nred  to  Native  strength,  sir! 

Our  rocky  shore'a  a  (Jherlyourg 
Will  beat  thoin  all  at  length,  sir. 

The  hand  that  built  our  island  throne. 

For  Lih«Hij  did  raise  it. 
And  wisely  chose  the  temperate  zone. 

That  none  could  ever  raze  it. 

The  very  air  that  round  us  blows. 
Proclaims  that  we  are /res,  man. 

The  sleejileKS  wave  that  round  us  flows, 
Uivcs  Goil's  own  guarantee,  man. 

Our  Apennines  are  in  the  sea, 
^VIlOiM3  base  hath  no  foundation. 

And  aye  they  servo  to  keep  us  free 
From  tyrants  and  Invasion  ! 

We've  Alpine  hills  on  shore,  as  wall, — 
But  now  we  do  not  need  them 

To  drive  our  Saxon  foes  pell-mtll. 
Like  calves,  before  we  bleed  ibem. 

Thej  talk  of  foreign  fo«s,  once  on 
The  shores  of  dear  old  Britain — 

That  they  would  then  duetruy  oar  throne 
Aati  baun  Um  book  ta  writ  in. 
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Bnty  they  forget  the  thousand  years, 

An  English  foe  was  planted — 
With  hundred  thousand  guns  and  spears, 

They  could  not  act^ — but  ranted ! 

Although  they  had  the  largest  part, 

And  richest  of  the  island, 
They  could  not  crush  the  Scottish  heart, 

Although  they  fought  on  dry  land. 

What  then  ! — though  France,  and  Eussia  too, 
Had  all  their  hordes  on  shore,  sir. 

And  got  our  ships  to  help  them  through 
And  boats  to  ferry  o'er,  sir? 

Before  they  were  a  week  ashore — 

Or  e'en  a  winter  day,  sir. 
For  life  and  quarter  loud  they'd  roar. 

And  plead  to  get  away,  sir  1 

Great  Britain,  now  united,  one  I 

Could  laugh  them  all  to  scorn,  man ; 

When  war  in  earnest  was  begun 

They'd  find  their  Hope  forlorn,  man ! 

As  well  attempt  to  snuff  the  moon 

As  snuff  out  British  pride,  sir — 
And  they  who  try,  will  find  out  soon 

They've  quarantine  to  ride,  sir. 

As  well  attempt  to  stop  the  wind. 

Or  bid  the  breaker  cease,  sir. 
As  overawe  the  free-born  mind, 

Or  break  great  Freedom's  lease,  sir. 

A  foe  might  suddenly  beguile. 

And  sting  us  till  he 's  sighted ; 
A  flea  can  do  the  same  a  while. 

When  on  our  back  he's  lighted. 

But,  just  as  quick  he'll  jump  away, 
If  he  would  save  his  skin,  sir ; — 

As  night  is  vanquished  by  the  day, 
We're  sure  at  last  to  win,  sir. 

2d 
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As  for  tlie  empire  of  the 

Which  jeelone  Grsnl  is  feared  for ; — 
That  rests  with  Nature's  just  decrees. 

And  her  that  Freedom's  reared  for. 

The  Grecian,  and  the  Boman  fleets 

Were  snnk  by  home  decay,  sir. 
And  France  may  build  with  twelye-inch  sheets, 

Tis  Freedom  giyes  them  sway,  sir. 

Tis  Trade  that  roles  the  Joiner's  shop, 
And  not  great  stock  of  woods,  sir^ 

Without  an  outlet  all  must  stop, 

O'er  crammed  with  useless  goods,  sir. 

'TIS  Trade  and  Commerce  causes  ships^ 

And  Empire  follows  these,  sir ; 
But,  mere  warships  and  warlike  slips 

Will  never  rule  the  seas,  sir. 

War  built  power  is  worst  of  all, 
Which  has  been  France's  bane,  sir,-— 

Her  colonies  were  sure  to  fall. 
As  Autumn  moons  to  wane,  sir. 

Kow,  this  advice  to  all  I  give. 

In  truth  indeed  'tis  made,  sir, 
Those  Nations  that  would  longest  live 

Must  cultivate  Free  Trade,  sir. 

For  States,  like  men,  can  live  alone 

By  sweat  of  Labour's  brow,  sir, 
Tis  sure  to  make  the  firmest  throne. 

And  happiest  too,  I  trow,  sir. 

When  farmers  want  abundant  grain. 
In  Spring  they  use  the  means,  sir, 

'Tis  Labour,  helping  Nature's  rain. 
Produces  wheat  and  beans,  sir. 

'Tis  Commerce  keeps  the  crown  propped  up, 
And  not  the  crown  the  Trade,  sir. 

For,  when  the  crown  becomes  corrupt. 
Then  both  of  them  must  fide,  sii^ 
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Which  ever  Constitntioii 'a  best. 

Will  stand  the  roughest  wear,  sir, 
And  guns  and  swords  will  prove  the  testy 

That  Freedom's  nought  to  fear,  sir. 

Our  transatlantic  brethren  too, 

Rose  rapid  up  by  trade,  sir. 
Until  corruption's  poison  flew. 

When  Slavery  was  made^  siti 

If  slaves  and  stripes  uphold  their  State, 

And  for  them  needful  be,  man, 
They  never  can,  nor  shall  be  great, 

Who  crush  down  Liberty,  man  1 

The  God  who  rules  above  us  all, 

A  prize  to  man  hath  given, 
The  nation  tliat  ignores  all  thrall. 

The  nearer  comes  to  Heaven. 

Let  towers  be  built  Olympus  high. 

With  cannons  wide  as  HeU,  sir. 
Let  balls  as  huge  as  Ossa  fly, 

We'll  scatter  them  pell  mell,  sir  I 

Then  let  all  despots  plot  away, 

Man's  freedom  rides  secure  yet. 
For  God's  own  anchor  gives  it  sway, 

De  facto  and  de  jure  yet. 

Yes  !  Britain  still  shall  be  the  home 

And  birthplace  of  the  Free  Man — 
And  more  than  that,  her  sons  shall  roam 

And  plant  great  Freedom's  tree,  man. 

Let  other  nations  follow  on — 

She  cannot  follow  them,  sir, 
Her  flag  is  pinned  to  Freedom's  tlirone. 

All  tyrants  to  condemn,  sir. 

We'll  nail  our  faith  upon  the  creed| 

Tiiat  Bujotry  is  nonsense ; 
That  God  is  just,  and  good  indeed,-— 

Says  Liberty  of  Conscience  1 
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Old  Greece,  and  greater  Rome,  vere  iamed 

By  many  a  noble  deed,  sir. 
Till  Popery  stepped  in  and  maimed, 

And  made  of  Christ,  a  creed,  air. 

It  first  enslaved  the  mind  of  man. 

And  bound  it  to  a  priest,  sir. 
And  then,  with  nimble  feet,  it  ran, 

To  bring  the  scarlet  beast,  sir. 

"Which  frightened  Iifan,  with  many  a  roar, — 

Just  like  an  angry  bull,  sir. 
Until  the  Ahgolution  score 

Filled  cotfera  deep  and  full,  sir. 

And  yet  'tis  a  convenient  Faith, 

And  stands  in  lieu  of  Freedom, 
The  Priest  can  sell  you  life  or  death, 

According  as  you  need  him. 

But  Luther  and  his  great  Protest, 

Though  diet  fed  on  Worms,  sir, 
Proved  that  the  Pope  was  but  a  pest. 

His  bulls  but  empty  forms,  sir. 

But  now,  alack  !  the  Protestant 

Is  slave  enough  to  forma,  sir. 
Religion  now  is  merely  cant, 

And  God  a  God  of  storms,  sir. 

'Who  made  mankind  just  to  be  damned. 
By  scores  of  differing  sects,  man, 

^Vho,  each  could  see  Hell  doubly  crammed. 
By  laws  from  the  same  texts,  man. 

The  Bible  aye  is  held  on  high. 

To  be  the  Word  of  God,  man. 
Although  the  fools  they  fail  to  spy. 

They  make  it  but  a  rod,  man. 

Instead  of  God — a  God  of  love. 
Who  made  all  things  for  good,  sir, 

They  make  him  woree  than  heathen  Jove, 
And  far  lass  nndentood,  sir. 
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See  Grod  in  Nature, — everywhere, 

His  Word  is  writ  around,  sir. 
The  Bible 's  true  when  read  with  care — 

Though  fables  much  abound,  sir. 

Philosophy  and  politics. 

Have  both  one  end  in  view,  man, 
To  find  out  Truihy  from  Priesthood's  tricks. 

And  hold  fast  what  is  true,  man. 

Your  Keason  trust,  in  spite  of  cant, — 

All  fables  throw  away,  man. 
Protest ! — and  be  a  Protestant 

'Gainst  all  sects  of  the  day,  man. 

All  Miracles  are  priestcraft's  tricks, — 

From  Jericho,  to  Jonah, 
God's  wisdom  beats  them  all  to  sticks, 

And  science  makes  them  groan,  ah  ! 

The  aTx)ve  verses  are  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  slightest 
d^ree  of  doubt  against  the  great  truths  scattered  everywhere  in  the  Bible,  but 
rather  to  encourage  its  readers  to  read  it  with  the  liglit  and  power  of  Reason, 
and  be  able  to  cast  aside  the  many  seemingly  ridiculous  and  unbelievable 
fables  and  absurdities,  which  the  tenacity  ana  cant  of  the  religionists  of  the 
present  day,  hold  up  to  mar  such  an  invaluable  acquisition  and  blessing  to  the 
numan  race ;  and  to  see  God  as  a  Being  of  faultless  Order,  superabounding  Love, 
inflexible  Justice,  and  unchangeable  Purpose, — instead  of  a  consuming  fire,  an 
angry,  vindictive,  jealous,  and  unappeasable  Bein^. — who  would  create  beings 
without  their  will,  then  afterwards  doom  them, — without  the  chance  of  expiation, 
to  millions  on  millions,  and  billions  of  years,  never  ending,  to  a  svstem  of 
horrible  cruelty  in  Hell,  to  be  the  sport  and  pastime  of  a  Being,  {then  his 
superior,)  called  the  Devil.  Also,  the  teaching  of  his  best  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  will 
yet  be  better  known  and  appreciated,  than  it  ever  can  be  in  the  narrow  and 
sectarian  straight-jacket  of  Cant,  and  Hypocrisy,  which  abounds  so  much,  in 
the  tenets  of  aSl  the  so-called  Christian  denominations  of  the  present,  and  past 
generations. 
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"  The  Lord  made  all  things  for  Himself,  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of 
evil.** — Scripture, 

**  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I  the 
Lord  do  all  these  things."— /mmoA  xlv.  7. 


COME,  let  US  praise  the  simple  plan 
Which  2^ature  has  laid  down  for  Man ;- 
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No  boasted  goodneas  is  required. 
Nor  oyer  holiness  admired 
Bj  Him  who  rides  the  hunicaney 
Which  laughs  at  human  grief  and  pain  ^ 
Who  thunders  on  the  hearing  deep 
And  penetrates  the  heart  of  sleep ; — 
Will  lUtual,  with  its  priest-fed  Form, 
Allaj  the  horrors  of  the  storm  t 
Or  Prayer  affect  great  Nature's  soul 
Which  bids  the  cruel  breaker  roll? 

II. 

Yes  t  Muse, — come  praise  the  Infinite  Mind, 
Which  scatters  Vanity  behind  ! — 
How  modestly  pale  Phoebe  doth  rise 
And  gently  glides  across  the  skies, — 
How  silently  doth  Phoebus  blaze, 
While  blessing  all,  with  genial  rays  ? 
How  smooth,  yet  sure  the  Globe  reyolves. 
And  proves  Galileo's  calm  resoWes. 
How  doubly  sure  the  wave  shall  flow 
And  sing  Man's  requiem  of  woe^ 
When,  cradled  'neath  its  heaving  breast-. 
The  million  crews  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
Then  wherefore  should  not  Men  abide 
By  law9» — which  rule  the  sun  and  tide  f 
And  not  with  Form  insult  their  Grod, 
And  plant  a  lie  where  Jesus  trod  1 

IIL 

Then  Wt  Tv^u  haughtj  dames  beware, 
Attd  mi^udun^d  iu>^«Vmen  take  care, 
WW  l>^  Keli^ioo  on  their  wealth. 
AvDil  «i^»ki  ii  «tf  u>  H^sTen  by  sleiith, 
l^)  jC^'^W'o  back  with  «mall  penoKon 
A«isi  <MU»s«r  up  iWir  **  pvax 
W*i  o*f4>tv  w;ui  |vcp  inio  a 
\YW«v  \VNi<.  "cm:!^  Kirul,  ckw  doih  fasi];:. 
r,^c*«ju;5v  w:5i  ^a%in  rkv^ 


$^ktii  ««^(«|^  Ijbsiir  M^fiiisa  ^Ima.  fowMSi ! 


(It  Prayer,  sflK 
U  hich  bidi  the  < 
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Then  Science,  with'  her  eldest  son 
Shall  finish  what  the  priest  begun. 
And  Season,  take,  what  priestciaft  won, 

IV. 

Thej  aie  the  toads  which  poison  Worth 

And  keep  the  Trath  from  bursting  forth, — 

Bj  playing  on  the  human  soul 

Which  ever  seeks  an  unseen  goal. 

Instinctive,  yearns  to  soar  above ; 

As  natural  as  a  maid  to  love, 

And  fly  up  to  a  future  Heaven 

In  search  of  something,  Nature 's  given ; — 

A  rooted  feeling  in  the  mind, 

To  leave  this  selfish  world  behind, 

And  seek  an  unknown,  fancied  bourne, — 

Though  Eeason  whispers  ''  none  return ; " 

Pride  on  Wealth  flits  fast  away 

Like  sunshine  on  a  winter's  day. 

But  not  the  peace  which  rests  on  God 

And  trusts  to  Him,  Life's  fickle  load ; 

The  Cro%8  alone  must  be  the  guide 

To  all  who  float  on  Time  and  tide — 

At  least,  when  Trvdh  its  branches  lave, 

And  Science  teaches  how  to  save ; 

Poor  Pride  and  Pomp,  and  Honours  fly    , 

Like  lightning's  gleam  that  flashes  by. 

Extinguished  by  Time's  murky  gloom. 

And  blacker  darkness  of  the  tomb, — 

Then  let  an  humble  life  be  led. 

Before  the  vital  spark  is  fled. 

For,  rich  and  poor  their  die  must  cast, 

And  to  one  standard  come  at  last. 

rriB  wise  a  lowly  life  to  lead. 

For  lowly  is  the  grave  indeed. 

But,  what  it  leads  to,  no  one  knows. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  last  repose, — 

The  Soul,  no  light  within  it  throws. 

But  oh  !  the  grandeur  of  the  hope, 

That  gives  the  mind  eternal  scope, — 

The  buoy  and  anchor  of  the  Good, 

(But  whirlpool  of  the  selfish  brood,) — 
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To  fit  it  for  its  future  sphere    ' 
Is  worth  the  pain  it  suffers  here, 
Man, — ^like  a  God,  alone,  doth  know 
That  Death  must  come,  in  weal  or  wo6, 
That  it  at  least's  no  idle  show, — 
Kor  irxie  Religion's  faithful  part, 
A  mockery  in  the  human  heart ; 
Although  some  whining, — canting  fools 
"Would  bind  it  by  sectarian  rules, 
Or  sew  it  on  a  Sunday  coat — 
Pretend  to  grieve, — or  pray, — ^by  rote, 
And  howl,  as  if  the  Lord  were  deaf. 
And  did  not  dwell  in  every  leaf. 
But,  let  us  tell  these  Holy-flies, 
That  that  great  Spirit  of  the  skies 
"Would  rather  help  the  meek  and  lowly 
Tlian  hear  the  braying,  over  holy, — 
Those  demure, — half  luna  creatures 
"Who  screw  Religion  on  their  features. 
And  measure  "Worth  like  asses'  pace. 
The  best  which  has  tlie  longest  face, — 
"Who  deem  that  man  was  made  to  whine 
His  one  "  chief  end  "  was  to  repine. 
Although  by  Jesus  told  to  smile 
And,  in  all  fasting, — bury  guile, — 
Expressly  telling  not  to  grieve. 
For  wretched  spirits  can't  believe. 

T. 

Our  Maker  all  our  frailty  knows. 

As  well  as  these  their  length  of  nose. 

Yes  !  knows  them  all,  and  understands 

The  latitude  that  Life  demands ; 

K  Folly  would  for  once  be  wise 

And  see  the  grandeur  of  the  skies. 

The  countless  worlds  that  wheel  in  Space, 

Yet  keep  their  own  allotted  place, — 

Without  a  jar, — or  crack,  or  flaw. 

Revolving  in  eternal  law. 

It  sure  would  cease  its  narrow  prate. 

And  leave  Mankind  to  God  and  Fate ; 

For  Wisdom  knows  that  God  and  Man 

An  wocking  to  the  self-same  plan, — 
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That  EeasoB  guides  and  rules  the  whole, 

As  Truth  must  lead  the  human  souL 

Too  simple  are  her  sacred  rules 

For  such  sectarian, — ^holy  fools ; 

Who,  still,  for  all  their  goodness,  fail 

To  know  that  Charity 's  an  equal  scale — 

Inclines  to  none, — whate'er  their  faith, 

To  all, — in  secret  whisper,  saith 

"  To  your  own  Conscience  be  you  true. 

And  do  what  Reason  bids  you  do." — 

No  doubt  'tis  sinful, — some  will  say, 

To  read  the  "  News  "  on  Sabbath  day, 

Or  take  a  stroll  by  field  or  wood 

To  taste  and  see  that  God  is  good, — 

But,  every  day  to  Him  is  dear, — 

And,  though  His  Son  once  plucked  the  ear 

Of  com  on  Pharisaic  Sunday, 

Twas  as  sinless  as  on  Monday. 

Tis  not  tlie  painted  form  of  Worth, 

Or  Virtue's  image  stalking  forth. 

Will  ere  beguile  the  Heart  of  hearts — 

For  there,  Ileligion  plays  its  parts. 

And,  if  the  fountain  there  be  clear. 

No  matter  what  the  banks  appear. — 

All  are  not  good  the  world  extols, 

The  richest  have  the  poorest  souls, — 

All  are  not  fair,  the  "  Vitta"  wears. 

Although  the  fillet  bind  their  hairs  ; 

Honest  Worth  is  seldom  known, — 

For  it  no  brazen  trumpet 's  blown. 

But,  like  the  sun,  whose  radiant  face 

Shines  brightest  on  the  darkest  place, 

And  calm,  the  moon  behind  him  peeps. 

To  lighten  up  the  blackest  deeps, 

The  little  gowan  sweetly  blows 

Beneath  the  scented  briar  rose. 

But  long  its  modest  eye  will  weep 

After  the  rose  has  fallen  asleep,  — 

The  cream-tipped  primrose,  smiling,  blooms 

Below  the  yellow  prickly  whins. 

And  whispers  to  the  violet  near, 

"  The  whins  will  not  be  there  next  year, 

But  you  and  I  so  lowly  spring 

We're  sure  to  'scape  the  blazing  king," — 
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Tlie  lovely  what-not  in  the  com 

Will  alyly  smile — yon  ■imuner  mom 

To  aee  the  g&udj  poppy  stare 

So  high  kbore  its  lowly  lur. 

Well  knowii^  thst  the  evening  wind 

Will  leave  it  withering  behind. 

With  bald  and  drog<ti«tempend  head,— 

TTmlilawi  of  tbe  wicked  dedd. 


AUa  \  how  kind — bequeathing  men 

Fint  scrape  for  gold, — then  leave  it,  when 

They  know  they  cannot  take  it  henc^ 

Into  the  grave  on  no  pretence. 

Or  else  'twould  line  their  coffin's  shell. 

To  hny  their  eoul  from  Satan'e  spell, — 

In  thu, — they'd  prove  theit  worldly  sense 

Bnt  ape  the  part  of— providence, — 

Bestowing  it,  ir/n-n  dead,  to  those 

Who,  when  in  life  were  deadly  foes, 

Or  if  they  gave  the  ne«dy,  alms, 

Twas  niggard  hand, — but  loudest  psalms,-^ 

What  would  our  worldly  good  men  do, 

If  back  to  earth  our  Saviour  flew 

And  lived  again  his  homelesa  life, — 

With  Riches  held  incessant  si  rife, — 

And  told  the  rich — he  came  to  save 

The  poor, — and  not  yon  wealthy  knave 

Who  stmts  about,  and  lectures  others. 

And  points  the  way  to  save  his  brothers  t— 

AXHio,  were  he  truly  what  he  seems. 

He'd  pluck  the  money-hunting  beams, 

»om  out  his  eye,  and  then  he  'd  see 

Tit  holp  his  brother  Zebedee ; 

liul  all !  OUT  Cliristisn  faith  is  good 

(At  least  as  now  'tis  understood) 

iV  h«>ili<  the  wMlthy  to  intrude 

Thoir  stilish  ilictum  iu  their  churches, 

Whi*i*  cold  VonuNlity,  high,  perches, 

And  uuH'ks  lh<>  ^viour's  trv/i  intent 

Tulil  (heir  livrc  an  alnxHt  ipent ; 

And  pl«Mi%  irltt  fiMir  VMUood  gone, 
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The  sacred  serpent's  road  to  cash — 
A  holy  cloak — to  hide  the  trashy — 
As  Judas  fastened  on  the  bag, 
Thej  swarm  beneath  the  useful  rag. 
Attend  the  church  and  look  severey 
Then  count  their  gains  at  end  of  year,— ^ 
Tis  time  that  they  should  pious  be, 
And  from  their  grave  preach  Charity, — 
But^  better,  when  in  life,  we  rear 
A  temple  to  the  needy,  here ; — 
If  they  would  Christ's  Apostles  be, 
And  prove  to  Him  sincerity, — 
Bemember  what  he  told  the  Youth, 
To  show  his  Charity  by  Truth 
By  giving  freely  to  the  poor. 
If  they  would  have  their  Faith  endure, 
But,  like  the  wolf,  they  'd  slink  away. 
Or  Crucify — ^to  keep  their  clay, — 
1^0  fear  of  Truth — the  globe  will  roll, — 
And  burst  its  fetters,  shall  the  soul, 
Although,  'gainst  Ignorance,  must  strive. 
As  Day  with  Kight,  must  equal  thrive. 
But,  all  the  wondrous  power  is  God's — 
And  not  those  toads  with  Aaron's  rods 
Who  think  that  Sin  would  o'errun  all, 
Unless  ihey  lived  to  break  its  fall. 
Why  can't  they  live  like  honest  men. 
Go — hoard  their  gold — enjoy  it  theni 
Or,  if  they  xoill  pure  Christians  be, 
"  Sell  what  you  have  and  follow  me," 
As  Jesus  truly  said  long  syne, — 
It  soon  would  stop  their  pious  whine. 

VIT. 

Priestcraft  paints  the  Devil,  black, 
like  yon  dead  rook  upon  the  stack 
To  frighten  thieves — like  dead  scarecrow. 
All  gloomy  souls  who  crawl  below — 
Aye  !  cra%ol^  for  theirs  is  not  the  life 
By  which  Keligion  conquers  strife. 
And  even  worse  is  Milton's  fiend, 
An  Angel  bright — as  Him  redeemed, 
Who  rivalled  God, — before  he  fell, — 
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And  mere  than  e<iaal6  Him  in  HelL 

If  we  belieTe  ihe  dismal  creed — - 

Of  Satan's  dread,  insatiate  greed— 

The  countless  Hosts  his  fangs  deTour, 

Compared  to  those  where  Heaven  hath  power. 

The  simple  truth  would  then  be  this, 

That  he  damns  more  than  God  can  bliss, 

And  therefore  he  were  ftyoti'jer,  far — 

In  fact, — was  G-j-i,  in  Peace  or  War  ! 

And  dimns/'ir  fjxirt, — jnst  aa  he  likes, 

And  spears  his  JlfojrfcrV  trork,  on  epikea. 

To  roast, — and  torture, — by  degrees. 

As  if  the  Human  Soul  were  cheese. — 

That  angt'l  form  which  most  did  pleaae 

^^^len,  from  Creation's  unmade  Hand, 

A  form,  on  earth,- — like  God,  did  stand. — 

But,  Heaven  disdains  the  vulgar  tale, 

And  mirks  with  scorn,  the  dismal  wail. 

For  Man,  with  all  his  faults,  is  clay. 

The  Potter  moulds  in  every  way,- — 

For  WiiNi'Hr,  some,  the  Lord  hath  made, 

For  DiKiionoiir.  some.  He  also  en-ayed  ; 

Then  who  shall  dare  to  mar  that  plan. 

To  which,  at  first,  He  fashioned  Man,— 

Or  ere  presume,  that  Hell  has  power, 

To  sink  him,  in  his  tempted  hour  ! 

Yea  '. — all  is  made, — even  bugbear  Devil, 

The  wicked  too,  for  days  of  evil. 

Then,  who  shall  dare  to  doubt  His  power 

To  save  Man,  in  his  darkest  hour. 

If  he  will  use  his  Reason  right. 

And  'neath  the  flag  of  Conscience  fight, 

With  Knowledge  for  his  mental  sword 

Ground  true  and  sharpened  by  the  Lord  1 

Blunt  Ignorance,  is  Satan's  tool, — 

The  latli-mado  dagger  of  the  fool, 

Which,  in  the  Bigitfs  hand, — we  fear. 

Tiio  oti  has  martyred  Freedom,  here, 

While  Superstition,  cruel,  stood, 

IHU  priestcraft  dyed  the  Truth  in  blood,— 

Anil  ah  !  that  blood  too  oft  is  made, 

Th«  aubtlo  dye,  which  hides  a  trade, 

AwX  dauba  its  sacred  spiitt  o'er, 
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And  hides  it  as  was  done  before, 
With  Superstition's  sea  of  gore, 
And  those  who  think  they  paint  it  best, 
Hang  Mystery  o'er  its  simple  crest. 

VIII. 

Wild  Sin  on  Pleasure  gallops  fast 

To  meet  grim  Euin  at  the  last, 

While  Duty,  on  Endeavour,  rides 

With  Peace  and  Happiness,  for  guides  ; — 

As  certain  as  the  globe  shall  roll, 

Our  Duty  is  the  wing  of  Soul, 

And  though  in  life  'tis  often  tied 

By  penury,  or  selfish  Pride — 

And  struck  by  Envy's  poisoned  dart, 

Or  angry  Pleasure, — to  the  heart. 

Still,  Hope,  exultant  smiles  at  Death, 

And  Freedom  hails  the  latest  breath. 

While  selfish  Wickedness  must  crouch 

In  terror  at  Disease's  touch. 

And  wasted  Pleasure  dreads  to  find 

A  living  Devil  in  the  mind. 

Remorse,  on  old  Age  hovers  near, — 

And  Misery — gives  Hell — even  he^'e, 

IX. 

Since  Jesus  died  for  each  and  all, — 

No  matter  whom,  since  Adam's  fall. 

It  must  be  clear,  to  all  who  think, — 

That  each  who  falls  o'er  Scylla's  brink 

Is  lost  to  Him,  who  died  to  save. 

And  makes  yon  fiend,  the  conquering  knave  ! — 

But,  who  dare  for  one  moment  say, 

That  He,  who  formed  Man,  as  the  clay, 

And  sent  a  Saviour,  to  redeem, 

Would  sanction  such  a  wicked  theme, 

That  Priest-created  thing,  should  dare 

To  clutch,  and  damn,  what  He  would  spare, — 

No  ! — His  the  power,  for  weal  or  woe  ! 

From  Him,  all  ills — or  blessings  flow, — 

Not  here  alone,  but,  worlds  to  come. 
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Sliall  liave  their  mamy  manrioned  home.^ 

Since  rain  doth  help  the  ui^ust  here. 

Eternal  Mercy  will  appear, 

For  He  hath  Baid« — who  cannot  lie, 

That,  when  the  hoome  of  Time  rolls  hye. 

His  Father's  house  hath  plenteous  room 

Without  the  need  of  Hell's  dark  doom, — 

He,,  shall, — for  a//,  a  place  prepare, 

But,  their  deserts  shall  lot  with  care, 

And  Justice  writes  on  Sin,  Betoare  I 

The  Grood,  He  from  the  mire  doth  raise, — 

The  honour  His, — not  theirs  the  praise. 

Yes,  His !  who  formed  in  gentler  mood. 

And  stamped,  from  hirth,  the  favoured  good — 

Whate'er  our  Cross,  with  spirit  hear, 

A  cheerful  mind  will  haffle  Care, — 

To  view  things  from  the  sunny  side^ 

Is  more  than  Wealth,  with  all  its  pride,— 

Then  wherefore  at  our  lot  repine, 

When,  for  us  all,  Hb  sun  doth  shine, 

We  cannot  straight,  what  He  makes  hent^ 

Then,  with  our  talents,  he  content. 

But  use  them  as  a  sacred  gift. 

And  husband  them  with  greedy  thrift, — 

The  finest  dust,  the  diamond  wears, 

Although  the  tempered  steel  it  dares  ; 

So,  hetdthy  minds,  full  well  doth  know. 

That  petty  cares  will  work  more  woe, 

And  canker  Thought,  eat  Peace  away, 

Than  evils  of  our  blackest  day — 

If  on  God  we  lean, — and,  wordless^  P^^Jy 

The  clieerful  Christian  finds  relief. 

When  hypocrites  are  sunk  in  grief. 

Who  keep  their  souls  in  constant  pain, 

Eevival  mummeries  to  sustain ; 

But  ah  !  wo  must  take  sacred  care, 

»  Jesus  said,  *'  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  if  it  were  not  so  I 
would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.'*  He  also  said,  fte 
came  "  not  to  oaII  the  rijihteous,  but  sinners  to  repentant^."  And  God  Himself 
is  rvpre)iente«l  trulvto  have  said,  Ue  had  **no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wi('kt«il,  but  that  all  should  oome  unto  Him,  and  Lire  ;'*  and  EccIcMiastes,  as 
trulv  (iays,  "Th(*re  is  not  a  just  tnan  upon  earth  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth 
pot.  but,  it  certainly  will  be  more  tolerable  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  for  tho«e 
who  have  used  the  talents— committed  to  their  care,  n^htly — ^than  for  tlioae 
who  have  abuned  their  sacred  mental  gifts. 
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When  wisely  ranning  from  Despairy 
We  do  not  cast  the  reins  aside, 
Of  self-coniroVa  most  Holy  guide. 
For,  like  a  God,  is  human  Mind, — 
Can  Virtue  aid,— can  Evil  bind  ! 

z. 

But  each  sectarian  hugs  his  creed, 

And  fears  the  Truth  would  run  to  seed, 

And  but  for  his  self-righteous  brood. 

The  world  would  cease  to  wheel  for  good, — 

Vain, — pious  souls, — whose  mental  heart 

Can't  feel  that  they  too  play  their  part. 

And,  doing  so, — constrained  to  roll 

The  creed-bound  hoop  they  so  extol ! — 

Who  taught  the  bee  to  build  its  comb 

Symmetrical  as  the  dome  of  Eome  ? — 

The  linnet's  nest  is  still  the  same, 

Unaltered  in  its  tiny  frame ! — 

80,  too,  must  Man,  instinctive  fear. 

And  all  the  worlds — a  God  revere  I — 

Yes  !  Man  hath  instinct  in  his  awe. 

And  builds  Religion^ s  needful  law, — 

In  every  clime — on  every  plain. 

The  fear  of  God — ^must  still  remain, — 

In  some,  with  stones, — in  others  wood, — 

According  as  He 's  understood, — 

The  Indian  widow  mounts  the  pile. 

And  dies  as  nobly,  in  her  style, 

As  ever  Martyr  at  the  stake. 

Upheld  by  God, — for  Conscience*  sake  I 

Yes  !  Black  and  White, — the  Savage  too, 

Have  each  their  own  instinctive  view. 

XI. 

Our  Conscience  is  the  helm  of  Life, 

And  steers  us  all  through  storm  and  strife, — 

Call  it  hahit, — or  early  thought, — 

Or,  only,  as  the  lesson 's  taught^ — 

Tis  Conscience  still, — the  fact  remains, 

To  steer  us  through  this  world  of  pains — 

On  Eeason's  never-failing  tides, 

Which,  from  the  brute,  the  Man  divider— 
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Tiie  tit!*;  i^rnv. — wbsz  riiea  were  V.in  ( 
Y-M  ■  ant  JiQiT  *)ii:  i  biivKisi  rLia. : — 

Ad  ':m:iu  ii^aoce  ill  bcok:2Ei.  vm. — 

Tlie  less  :3i!  i.'jnsciaQcu  pLiyn  ia  port. 
Tae  3ior;  i-;l)a*-I  '.'e-.tiaws  she  hiKin, — 
TTariL  :n  v.mi;,  a.i  aeini  m  left. 
Aa'i  tp'ia  ;;ie  lase. — the  e^impaas  pjft; — 

Bv  Ttunnv  7:ii«;i;iid  'IriTHn  jsaaj, 
W:itre  -CI  tiiej  jj.^ny  anch  pilea  •lriT«n. 
W^thuut  tile  ^i.iea  :aeT  ^t  &om  Heavea! 
T)s«eU. — inii  rinnenc^L  in  thlii  lire, — 
WTiuE  .^{  rVi'ifM  Tijulil  ■ih.i.viie  iai;h  scrife, 
Ben»i*n  :ai;  riie. — in.i  r-j-ckj.  iml  tiJe. 
Aaii  'jeCIiir  'lalanL-eti  H'lULia.  Ptiile  { — 

Blinii  JL'liJiera  oa  i  delii  ot'  War : 
A:iii  y-c.  j,;w  pwn.i  :o  jaJ^.  U  Mad,— 
Aad  iiiaaa  '  J  i."Jd, — he 's  belter  thaa 
All  :h','»e  ivhi-'  pia;  aa  uphill  part 
And  fae'^  j£sisuaj:e.  _f!'viM  the  heart. 

XEI. 

TTw  .reir  (.'iiaileaiaa  the  Christian.  Creed,  — 

T^ii  Fipiiic  niakt!s  Pncestants  bleed, 

Th«  Moslem  ha:e»  the  >'usRDe, 

And  oalli  Hiai  "  /■mj,'^ — with  bitter  spleen. 

The  Christiaa  t<?<?.  thinks  all  are  wroa^. 

Unless  they  ;o  /i;>  m^.i,  belong. 

So.  wijK  we  W  believe  each  ereeJ, 

For.  iiJ  '.'«•?  *r,'i(/,  did  Jesos  bleed  '. — 

Yea!  damne'i.  were  till  the  h'trpan  raw, — 

Xot  ooe  wouIJ  see  a  Saviijara  face. 

But  all  be  dn'ept  widiin  the  toiU 

Of  Stbui's  liifep,  iohnman  coila  I — 

Yet.  each  in  turn  is  wrong  and  right, 

Aocordiag  to  hia  ^l'r,  and  Lijht, — 

But  ah  I  the  Christian  Tarie*  most. 

TcuT — &v)m  ON^  Creed,  he's  nude  *  host, 

Aa  Tirulent  in  division,  \oa. 

As  if  hia  Faith  bom  Evil  grew, — 
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Ko  less  than  ninety  different  sects. 

Around  the  Truth, — each  ray  reflects — 

On  trifles  split, — and  oh  !  how  keen  ! — 

While  Charity  sinks  down  between, 

The  savage  is  not  half  to  blame 

As  those,  who  bear  this  sainted  name  ; 

Intolerance,  and  Bigotry 

Eush  up, — and  choke  their  charity. 

And,  if  by  any,  Heaven  were  gained, 

The  good  were  lost,  the  had  retained, 

XIII. 

Each  sect  is  right,  in  its  belief. 
And,  praying,  sends  all  else  to  grief, 
So,  were  wo  to  believe  each  one. 
Not  one  were  saved  by  Mary's  Son, 
The  Atheist,  and  the  Deist  fry. 
Like  brutes,  may  live,  thus,  dare  not  die  I — 
Yet,  wliere  Religion's  prated  most, — 
Suspect  that  rogue,  who  dares  to  boast, — 
For,  poorly  hath  his  practice  shone, 
In  poorer  circles  than  his  own, 
"  Sell  what  thou  hast, — give  to  the  poor," 
Sends  many  from  the  Saviour's  door. 
Who, — though  half  free,  from  Open  Sin, 
Have  still  some  vice  that  lurks  within. 
It  suits  their  Bank-book  to  seem  good. 
And  live  upon  the  best  of  food, 
Their  cooler  natures,  led  by  Self, 
Finds  Church  attendance  best  for  pelf, 
Self-inter'st,  with  Religion,  keeps 
The  purse  which  Jesus  vainly  seeks, — 
He  lets  them  keep  it, — but  not  mock 
His  poverty,  with  Lucre's  cloak, — 
Their  Mission  was,  God's  laws  to  keep. 
For  this, — no  praise  they  ought  to  seek, 
l>ut,  though  they  kept  His  laws, — each  oiip, 
'1' hey 're  thinking  so,  was  Sin,  begun ; — 
Who  made  them,  with  their  selfish  power 
To  gather  Riches' — golden  shower  ?— - 
( 'ompare  their  rich, — and  pleasant  life. 
With  yon  poor  way  ward's  mental  strife, 

2e 
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Wiilmut  a  penny,  or  a  friend, — 

Willi  bi-nkeii  he.iltli,  and  poisoneil  mind, — 

And  tortured  knowJedj^e  of  his  fall, — 

An  outcast,  and  despised  of  all. 

With  evil  llabit  for  a  foe, — 

A  branded  Ciiin, — a  Human  show  ! — 

What  g'l'idiiiria,  such  life  would  lead ) 

Like  cross-nailed  thief, — and  left  to  bleed— 

Iteside  the  author  of  their  creed  ! 

His  at'tiona, — sinful,  though  they  were. 

Received  their  own  unhallowed  fire, — 

To  be  one  month  in  such  a  state, 

WouM  teach  the  Sf/r-religioua  great, 

Tint  He  who  lent  their  golilen  day, 

^[i^ht  justly  swept  their  wealth  away, 

t'l.T  few  deserve  wbatc'er  they  get — 

Hut,— /*iv  OH,  till  their  sun  is  set, — 

They  then  would  feel  the  fatal  shower 

0(  vii'iuus — longings — dreadful  power, 

To  pity  tliese,  and  inward  feel 

Sfiire  thankful  for  their  better  wp^l, 

Is  ail  that  they  should  dare  to  think. 

While  siandinjt  on  Time's  fickle  brink. 


Yoa '.  but  for  God's  Almighty  grace. 

The  other,  yet,  might  be  their  place, 

For  J[iserj'  bath  many  a  plan, 

To  reach  the  boasted  pride  of  Man, 

Ili'aven's  riehes  ore  most  truly  ours 

When  S|)ent  to  nourish  dying  flowers, — 

Like  dew  upon  the  parched  mead, 

Thev  save  the  Soul,  when  Time  ia  iled, 

Tisnot  tlie  wealth  of  Cold,  alone 

Which  can  for  Happiness,  atone. 

Fit,  mental  poverty,  might  break 

The  casijuet,  for  Religion's  sake, — 

roi)r  Miller  fell  within  the  clasp 

Of  Mi^laiicholy's  leaden  grasp, 

<\nd,  from  his  doom,  no  one  is  free. 

Who  tampers  with  Eternity, — 

There's  many  a  grade,  'twixt  sage  and  fouI, 

If  we  apply  the  plumb  and  rule. 
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And  many  a  one,  deemed  wondrous  wise, — 

Hath  little,  but  the  owlish  eyes. 

And  others,  whom  the  rich  deem  fools, 

Despise  their  tinsel  and  their  tools. 

And  those,  who  are  free  thinkers,  thought. 

In  secret,  act,  what  Jeaua  taught^ 

Who  choose  to  live  upon  the  plan, 

Which  deems  the  Mind,  the  wealth  of  Man. 

Yet,  all  are  made  to  play  their  part. 

With  wealth  of  brain,  or  shrivelled  heart, 

And  many  a  Smile,  so  fair  and  free. 

Is  but  to  hide  a  Misery, — 

That  laughing  face, — so  full  of  Fun, 

May  have  its  hidden  skeleton, 

A  faithless  Friend, — a  broken  Hope, — 

A  fallen  Bank, — a  palsied  stroke, — 

A  simple  Speculation  wrong. 

Might  break  the  worldly,  fancied  strong, — 

But,  Goodness,  never  smiles  in  vain. 

When  trying  to  relieve  a  pain ; 

Nor  true  Keligion,  ever  fail 

To  weather  out  Life*s  roughest  gale  ! 

XV. 

Poor  Charles  the  Fifth, — the  Great,  was  he  ? 

Wlio  died  in  cowl'd  Insanity ! — 

Elizabeth — she,  too,  became 

A  weak  and  poor  mind-broken  dame, — 

The  only  Crown,  true  Greatness  wears. 

Is  that,  which  Truth  and  Wisdom  bears, 

A  healthy  frame, — a  Mind  at  peace, 

Is  worth  an  Empire's  cankered  lease. 

The  power  of  loUl,  to  go,  or  stay. 

Is  greater  than  a  monarch's  sway. 

Her  follower,  sti*ong  Decision,  stands 

With  Peace,  and  Plenty,  in  his  hands. 

While  trembling  Indecision  prays. 

And,  in  a  Poorhouse,  ends  his  days  : — 

Who  made  the  heart,  can  read  it  well. 

And  raises  oft  who  sinful  fell ; 

While  pride  is  checked,  the  bumble's  raised, 

The  very  sinful,  sometimes  praised, — 

Yon  pious  Hebrews  and  the  wife 
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WLo  fell, — and  lived  a  shameless  life, 
Eeveak  a  tale  of  wondrous  kin*!. — 
And  proves  the  Saviour's  saving  mind, — 
The  wanton  Maid  of  Jericho, 
Was  fittest  to  be  saved  frc»m  woe, — 
Not  that  bv  the**,  is  S\n  vohehL 
But  Pride  and  Self-religion 's  felled. 
To  show,  that  all  are  weak  and  mean, 
And  none  whose  hands  are  over  clean, 
Anl  plainly  shows,  that  'i//  tni'jfit  </«>, 
Or  ail  he  saved  from  Infamv. 

XVI. 

Pn^sumption  dare  not  sin,  in  vain, 
Nor  vice  indulged,  without  a  stain, — 
A  mental  stain,  which  rusts  its  way, 
And  eats  on  equal  good  alway — 
One  false  step  down  that  steep  incline, 
Wliich  leads  the  miml  to  peace,  Divine, — 
Xor  yet  can  Nature's  laws  be  broke, 
AVitliout  a  corresponding  stroke 
Of  i)ain,  or  meutil  penury — 
Disease's  watch-do''  Miserv : 
Just  point  him  out,  the  knave  who  dares^ 
Who,  from  his  inmost  thou^'ht,  declares 
That  this  j:creat  Globe  was  ramie  by  chance,- 
Without  the  hand  of  Providence, — 
And  that  it  does, — and  must  still  roll 
Without  Omnipotent  control, — 
His  lips  may  mouth  the  hackneyed  phrase. 
And  fools  be  found,  his  words  to  praise, 
15ut  all  !  to  think  //, — we  defy, 
They  might  as  well  refuse  to  die  ! — 
As  well  expect  a  tree  to  speak, 
As  Man,  his  mental  gift  to  break, — 
The  most  debased  of  human  kind 
Must  still  admit  Eternal  Mind 
Though  all  were  hushed  in  midnight  gloom, 
This  star  is  left,  to  light  their  doom, — 
They  may  extinguish  all,  but  this, — 
It  is  their  cnrsBy — as  well  as  hli^  I 
Too  well  they  feel,  a  greater ,  lives, 
And  daily  use  the  gift  He  gives, 
They  cannot  alter  Nature's  laws, 
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For  nought  is  made  without  a  cause, 

But,  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best — 

As  Labour  gives  the  sweetest  rest, 

Contentment,  sings  the  noblest  theme — 

The  healthiest  diiuk  's  the  mountain  stream. 

The  grandest  robe.  Humility, 

Was  made  by  dire  jS^ecessity, — 

Ev*n  Virtue  prunes  the  wings  of  Wealth, 

And  Temperance  is  the  Soul  of  Health, — 

These  precepts  keep, — so  fare  you  well, 

Discard  them  and  you  *11  find  a  Hell, — 

Man's  Acts  of  Parliament — are  good. 

When  God's,  are  humbly  understood. 
But  ah  I — we  see,  the  more  they  make. 

Ties  Freedom  closer  to  a  stake. 

And  make  Mankind,  the  nearer  slaves. 

As  Canute's  courtiers  tried  the  waves, 

But,  God's  are  plain, — too  plain,  we  fear, — 

Four  simple  seasons  rule  the  year, 

And  two,  the  Tides, — with  simple  Might, 

With  twin,  Eternal  Day,  and  Night, 

A  lesson  take,  vain  Man,  from  these. 

If  Reason's  soul,  itself,  you  'd  please, — 

And  give  it  hope, — for  all  its  strife. 

That  there 's  another, — better  life, — 

At  least  for  those,  who  've  nobly  striven 

To  fit  it  for  a  future  Heaven  ! 

But  not  for  that  self-righteous  brood. 

Whose  Virtue  *s  only  frozen  good ! 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Scotch  Presbyterianism,  entire, 
Near  drowned  Man's  intellectual  fire. 
And,  for  a  time,  even  Genius,  could 
Not  break  her  cold  and  solemn  mood, 
'Till  Burns, — and  Crabbe, — and  jnany  more, 
Were  forced,  to  ridicule  the  bore, — 
They  saw,  and  laughed  at  long-faced  prayers. 
Which  were  but  common  sense  betrayers. 
They  uncaged  Freedom, — set  her  free 
From  Priestcraft's  Mental  Upas  tree. 
Like  stranger  Mastiifs  in  the  street. 
The  curs  ran,  yelping,  at  their  feet, 
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But,  pawky  now,  and  wily,  grown, 
The  Priest  claims  Freedom  as  his  own, 
"Would  cage  again, — but  knows  full  well. 
She  broke  the  calcined  wires  of  Hell ! 
They  know  not  where  to  place  her  now, 
Since  Truth  and  Science  bind  her  brow, — 
Proud  priesthood  soon  shall  lose  its  sting. 
Per  Education 's  on  the  wing, — 
Unless,  wise  teachers,  they  become, 
And  see  the  folly  of  the  Pope  of  Kome. 


AVliat  is  Fame,  and  What  was  Byron  ? 

INTRODUCTION. 

"  I  tlie  LopI  thy  God  am  a  jealous  Go<l,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathen 
upon  thf  chiUinn  unto  the  Mtrrf  and  fourth  generation." — ISca/nd  Command' 
ment. 

**  The  fatliers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  oliiMren,  m-ither  shall  the 
chiMn-n  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers,  evtry  man  shall  Iw  put  to  death  for hia 
own  sin."—lJeut.  xxiv.  16. 

But  seeming  contradiction  in  the  S('rij»tun'j»  is  not  singular.  Ilorace,  in  one 
of  hia  Lyrics,  adheres  to  the  tirst.     He  says, 

"The  brave  and  the  pootl,  from  like  sires  are  descended, 
In  oxen  and  horses,  we  constantly  j)rove 
How  the  traits  of  the  old  stock  for  ever  are  blended  ; 
r'ierce  eagles  beget  not  the  peaouuble  doves." 

Byron,  himself,  also  l)elieved  in  this  doctrine  ;  he  remarked  one  day  to  Captain 
Med  win,  **  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  do  not  inherit  our  passions,  as  well 
a**  the  gout  or  any  other  disonler."  And  Walter  Scott,  too,  says,  "  There  w 
such  a  thing  as  a  hawk  o'  a  guid  nest." 

I. 

IF  we  believe  that  vicious  liound,  or  horse, 
Or  rakish  father, — which  is  ten  times  worse, 
Transmit  the  likeness  of  tlieir  mind  and  nose — 
Which  all  stock  breeders  confident  suppose, 
And,  if  'tis  true, — as  Bible  lore  holds  forth, 
That  generations,  e'en  to  third  and  fourth, 
Shall  bear  the  curses  of  their  father's  sin, 
From  secret  vice,  to  open  Libertine, — 
Then,  on  poor  l^yron,  Prudes,  for  Mercy's  sake 
Have  pity, — for  /m*  father  was  a  cursed  rake, — 
The  greatest  rake  that  London  e'en  could  find, 
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The  fear  of  Man,  and  curse  of  Womankind, — 

Debauching  wives,  and  fighting  Cuckold  men,— 

He  broke  the  heart  of  Lovely  Carmarthen,^ — 

Ill-fated  wife,  who  loved  your  lord  so  well, 

To  fall  so  soon  beneath  a  villain's  spell. 

And  then, — too  late,  to  hide  your  blasted  fame 

To  change  a  Husband's,  for  seducer's  name. 

And  left  your  infants,  and  their  injured  sire, 

With  blighted  Hopes, — through  your  untamed  desire — 

Too  soon,  you  found,  that  Peace,  with  Virtue,  fled, 

A  broken  heart,  the  price  of  faithless  bed  ; 

Two  years  you  lingered,  on  Remorse,  and  Pain, 

Till  Death  released  you  from  Life's  broken  chain. 

Ji. 

Ah  !  Virtue  hail !  thou  priceless  gem, — unknown 
Until  thy  lustre's  dimmed,  and  bloom  hath  flown. 
Thou  art  the  rose  of  Life, — and  Vice,^  its  thorn. 
Whose  sacred  perfume,  scents  Life's  sunny  morn, 

1  Lady  Carmarthen,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse,  was 
married  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  the  Marquis  of  Cannarthen,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Leeds,  he  being  then  only  two  and  twenty  years  old.  It  appears  the  mar- 
riage was  one  purely  of  aflfection.  The  equality  of  age  and  rank  gave  every  pro- 
mise of  future  nappineas,  and  for  some  years  after  their  union  this  promise 
was  fulfilled.  They  had  three  children  oetween  November  1773,  when  they 
were  married,  and  1778,  when  Lady  Carmarthen  unfortunately  became  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  Byron.  A  marriage  was  brought  between  the  guilty 
parties,  as  the  only  means  of  repairing  the  latiy's  character  in  the  eyes  of  this 
world,  but  her  true  peace  of  mind  was  gone,  for  ever.  Her  new  husband  was 
brutal  and  unprincipled,  his  passion  for  her,  the  mere  passion  of  a  libertine, 
had  now  entirely  subsided ;  and  after  lingering  out  two  years  of  uninterrupted 
misery — during  which,  she  bore  him  one  daugliter, — the  wretched  lady  died  of  re- 
morse, and  the  incurable  stings  of  a  broken  heart.  Captain  Byron  was  married  a 
second  time  to  Miss  Gordon  of  Gight  in  1785.  This  lady  was  a  member  of  one  o 
the  most  ancient  families  in  Scotland,  and  possessed  in  her  own  right  of  a  very 
considerable  estate  in  Aberdeenshire.  She,  however,  experienced  the  fate  oi 
every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  Captain  Byron.  He  dissipated  the  whole 
of  her  property,  and,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  only  son,  the  immortal  Lonl 
Byron,  he  totally  abandoned  her.  He  went  to  live  at  Valenciennes,  where 
death  put  an  end  to  his  powers  of  doing  mischief  in  1791,  at  least,  so  far  as 
his  own  life  was  concerned,— but,  undoubtedly,  there  is  truth  in  the  words  oi 
Holy  Writ,  that  sons,  so  far,  are  visited  with  the  iniquities  of  the  father, — 
and,  to  a  certain  degree  become  the  victims,  of  a  temperament,  given  them, 
beyond  their  control. 

*  The  domestic  vice  of  Lechery,  like  murder,  seems  one  that  generally  recoils 
upon  itself, — like  the  *'  poisoned  chalice  that  commends  the  ingredients  to  our 
own  lips, " — if  we  but  teach  evil  instructions,  which  being  taught,  return,  to  plague 
the  inventor,  "  even  Aer^  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  Time*'  and  seems  to 
have  always  engaged  special  legislation  only  to  prove  the  power  of  Education, 
and  show  the  advancement  of  Human  Society,  the  Divorce  Court  is  a  much 
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WTien  shorn  of  thee,  in  vain  the  sun  were  given. 

Or  God-born  Hope, — which  ever  flies  to  Heaven, 

And  gives  to  fraU  Humanity,  the  power 

To  look,  with  Faith,  upon  their  darkest  hour. 

Thou  art  the  lamp,  which  guides  the  wanderer  home 

And  steers  the  seamen  through  their  longest  roam, 

Xor  flits,  until  the  pilot,  Death,  they  see. 

Steering  their  soul  to  dark  Eternity, 

Then  Life's  sick  Joy, — with  pleasure 's  thrown  aside, 

"With  dear  remembrance,  for  so  true  a  guide, 

Tis  thou  alone,  can  strew  Life's  path  with  peace. 

And  buoys  the  Mind,  though  health  and  wealth  should  cease, 

And  cheers  its  tacksmen  through  its  longest  lease  ; 

Each  way-side  blooms  with  pleasure,  as  we  go, 

Thy  dog, — Contentment,  chases  every  foe. 

But,  Vice,  Life's  poppy, — when  its  leaves  are  shed. 

Stands  at  the  grave  with  bald  and  drug-filled  head. 

Poor,  as  an  eagle  with  its  pinicms  cut. 

Or,  like  an  eye-ball,  when  its  lids  are  shut. 

Or,  like  the  Sceptic,  when  his  health  hath  fled. 

And  lies,  impenitent  on  his  thorny  bed. 


more  enlightened  and  rational  method  than  the  wizani-like  power  of  ancient 
priestcraft  of  Scripture,  see  the  tifth  chapter  of  Numbers,  which  states, — **The 
priest  shall  set  the  woman  Ijefore  the  Lonl,  and  uncover  the  woman's  head,  and 
put  the  jealousy  offering  in  her  hands,  and  the  priest  shall  have  in  his  hands 
the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse,  and  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an 
oath,  and  say  unto  the  woman.  If  no  man  hath  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  hast 
not  gone  aside  to  uncleanness  with  another  besides  thy  husband,  be  thou  free 
from  the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse.  But,  if  thou  hast  gone  aside,  suhI 
some  man  have  lain  with  thee  besides  thine  husband,  then  the  priest  shall 
charge  the  woman  with  an  oath  of  cursing ;  and  the  priest  shall  say  unto  the 
woman.  The  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  thy  people.  And  this 
water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  go  into  thy  bowels  to  make  thy  belly  to 
swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot,  and  the  woman  shall  say,  Amen,  Amen.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  if  she  be  defiled,  and  have  done  trespass  against  her  husband, 
the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter,  and 
her  belly  shall  swell,  and  her  thigh  shall  rot,  and  the  woman  shall  be  a  ctirse 
among  her  people."  This  is  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  words  of  our 
Saviour,  to  the  woman  of  the  New  Testament,  that  I  beg  to  be  excused  for 
inserting  such  a  priest-created  insult  to  Humanity,  and  to  praise  the  far  more 
likely  decision  of  the  embo<lied  quintessence  of  Truth,  who  appeared  upon 
earth,-  the  spiritual  axe,  which  is  destined,  in  the  hand  of  God  and  Truth  to 
cleave  down,  and  supersede  ail  Priestcraft.  Any  person  can  easily  see,  that  it 
would  entirely  depend  upon  what  the  priest  actually  did  give  the  woman  to 
drink,  to  create  the  horrible  result  stated,  —if  poison,  it  would  poison  her  en- 
trails, —if  harmless  it  would  be  harmle.ss ; — but,  the  same  bubbles  of  super- 
stitious belief  and  intolerance  have  floated  on  the  wave  of  Time, — even  till  now, 
though,  thanks  to  Education,  and  the  advance  of  Truth, — in  a  much  mUdar 
degree. 
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Can  neither  rest,  nor  rise,  nor  pray  to  die, 

With  Terror  leering  from  his  burning  eye, 

So  is  the  Soul, — when  Faith  and  Virtue's  gone, 

Man's  brain,  a  devil, — and  his  heart,  a  stone. 

Thought,  through  his  nostrils,  foul  corruption  seethes 

And,  from  his  mouth,  a  mental  demon  breathes, 

His  motives  spring  from  a  corrupted  source. 

As  air  is  poisoned  by  a  fetid  corse. 

His  clay, — thank  God, — at  most,  to  clay  return?, 

For,  living  Hell  within  his  bosom  burns. 

So  lived  the  sire  of  Thee,  my  traduced  theme, 

A  poisoned  fountain — for  so  pure  a  stream. 

To  female  beauty  its  Satanic  Thief. 

Whose  only  mission  seemed, — creating  grief. 

Just  as  the  serpent,  with  mesmeric  eye. 

Can  fascinate  the  bird,  which  cannot  fly, — 

Or,  like  her  slave,  when  Venus*  darts  are  thrown. 

Lust  drags  proud  Reason  from  his  sober  throne. 

So,  Byron*s  mother,  felt  the  fatal  glare. 

And  fell,  a  victim  to  a  blackguard^s  snare, 

Yet,  sometimes  reprobates  have  noble  sons, — 

As  ill-bred  greyhounds  make  the  swiftest  runs, 

And,  if  to  prove  that  Nature  reigns  above 

All  human  rules, — especially  in  Love, 

Even  grey-haired  sires ^ — enjoy  the  charms  of  youth. 

Since  Campbell  rose  to  sing  of  Hope  and  Truth, 

So  Scotland's 2  barren,  rugged,  heather  hills, 

Prepared  the  Niche,  which  England^s  poet  fills. 
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**  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hanl  it  is  to  climb — 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.'*--J5«a/<i«. 

•*  Is  yellow  dirt  the  passion  of  thy  life, 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wife 
If  parts  allure  thee, — think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  Mankind, 
Or,  ravished  with  the  whistling  of  a  Name, 
See  Cromwell,  damned  to  everlasting  fame." — Popt. 


1  The  father  of  the  author  of  the  '*  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  was  67  years  of  age 
when  the  poet  was  bom.    Campbell  himself  died  when  he  was  67. 
'  Byron  said,  "He  was  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  a  whole  one  in  his  heart." 
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\  i  "  HOEVER  would  ascend  the  steep  of  Faiuey 
V  V        To  win  a  lasting,  or  a  transient  name, 
Most  eschew  vice,  and  all  her  subtle  snares, 
Though  human  nature  pleads  her  thousand  cares, — 
Hiirh  up  on  Thought, — Fame's  mental  crown  is  set, 
A\'nioh  only  Genius  sees,  and  Mind  can  get, — 
Bat  erer  shines, — to  lure  Man's  spirit  on, 
When  Peace, — and  friends,  and  even  health  is  gone, 
As  if  the  native  element  of  mind. 
Was  spurning  dust,  and  leaving  Earth  behind, 
And.  to  its  Maker,  soaring,  far  away, 
Feel  triad  to  leave  its  prison-house  of  clay  ; 
This  feeling  dar^s  the  proudest  worldling's  rage, 
I'^oite?  the  youth,  and  props  the  heart  of  Age, 
Makes  Genius  smiie,  to  see,  like  bubbles,  flow, 
rvvj-r,  holiow  Lucre,  and  its  gilded  show, — 

II. 

Ssiv  !  what  can  blench  the  soul  that  leans  on  God  ? 

Fears  Him  alone,  but  fears  no  other  rod! — 

Aiid  views  Life,  her^^  as  but  a  waking  dream — 

A  leaky  skill* — f:ist  gliding  down  a  stream — 

The  stream  of  Time,  to  meet  yon  ocean,  vast, 

Which  meks  into  Eternity,  at  last ! — 

K>x  measurevl  sand,  within  a  brittle  glass, 

Which  must  run  down — or,  shatter,  ere  it  pass — 

A  niby  thread,  which  hangs  up,  when  we  sleep, 

A  dickeriiiir  s{>ark — across  a  chasm,  deep, 

When  SvHil  seems  dead, — and  cannot  guard  its  clay 

Nor  cv^wan.1  hand  of  ^lunler  scare  away, 

rukuvnvn  to  Soul, — the  bluntest  razor,  then, 

iVuKl  steal  the  life  from  out  our  greatest  men, 

Life,  like  a  bubble,  floating  on  the  air 

Which  breath  first  made,  that  breath  could  burst  it  tliere- 

A  siuulow,  gold  could  never  buy, 

Nv>r  Kank, — ag;un  illume  the  glazing  eye! — 

Such,  then,  is  Life, — enjoy  it,  while  you  can, 

And  trust  to  God,  your  ftdnre  state  of  Man, 

He  sent  you  here,  without  your  power,  or  will, 

And,  what  He  made.  He  watches  over,  still; 
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Not  greedy  Care,  should  eat  this  life  away, 

But,  Prudence,  saving  for  a  rainy  day, 

No  canker  Thought,  o'er  which  we've  no  control 

IShould  self-create,  a  gloomy,  trouhled  soul. 

Let  Reason  take  the  helm,  where'er  you  steer, 

And  Life  will  sail  the  safer,  even  here, 

This  dangerous  haven  of  unhallowed  Doubt, 

Where  Form  and  Sceptic,  hold  their  beacons  out. 

To  lure  the  Sin-tossed  spirit,  into  peace. 

Ah  !  enter  not,  such  rocky  ports,  as  these, 

A  soul  in  doubt,  can  never  refuge  find. 

In  Scorn,  or  Form, — those  breakers  of  the  mind ! 


III. 

He  is  no  Master,  who  would  trust  his  barque 
To  Sin  or  Passion,  when  the  Ocean's  dark. 
And,  is  Man's  life,  not  darkly — wisely  planned  ] 
To  show  that  Eeason,  only,  should  command  ? 
Then  why  should  Superstition's  shrivelled  form 
Tempt  more  uncertain  steering  in  the  storm  ? 
The  withered  beldame,  drive,  at  once,  away  I 
Let  Reason  steer,  she'll  guide  you  on  your  way, 
Religion,  truly  can, — if,  lieason  passed, 
A  Chief-Mate,  prove,  to  help  you,  to  the  last, 
Rut,  ah  !  of  sects, — so  many  diflferent  forms, — 
Like  many  lights, — bewilder,  in  Life's  storms. 
Reason, — alone,  with  Faith  in  God,  and  good. 
Is  still  the  same,  and  easy  understood. 
Religion,  true,  is  Reason's  teacher,  even, — 
A  gift,  sent  down  to  Man,  by  God,  from  Heaven, 
But,  Reason,  only  can  this  teacher  know, 
By  feeling  Happiness,  dispelling  Woe, — 
Ah  !  deem  not,  that  Religion's  cheerful  soul 
Could  ever  rest,  where  bigots  have  control. 
Nor  deem.  Religion,  sits  with  sleepy  eye 
In  cushioned  pew — like  grunters  in  their  stye, 
Nor  yet,  that  sleek  Hypocrisy  can  place 
Her  sacred  feature,  on  a  lengthened  face, — 
Yea! — Ministers  will  find  their  power  is  gone, 
Unless  they  give  true  bread, — and  not  a  stont*. 
Mere  Mental  Priestcraft  now  hath  had  its  day. 
The  chains  of  Hell  are  almost  filed  away  ; 
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A  brighter, — clearer  sun,  shall  yet  arise, 

To  sliow  that  Siu  has  blacker,  deeper  dyes, 

Than  to  be  washed  on  Earth, — and  only  fear 

A  dreaded  stain  will  follow  hence, — not  here^ 

Ah  !  sad  mistake  !     And  Priesthood's  best  trump  card 

For,  **  Virtue  is  "  indeed  "  its  own  reward  I " 

IV. 

Aye  !  even  here,  on  Earth  ! — a  just  reward 

Will  follow  all,  who,  o*er  their  sins  keep  guard, 

But  yet,  a  brighter  sphere,  we  fondly  hope, 

AVill  give  tried  Virtue,  an  eternal  scope, 

Where  Worth  and  Goodness  shall  for  ever  dwell, — 

The  other  place  we  leave  to, — Who  can  tell  ? 

Let  Churchmen  split  their  thin  sectarian  straws, 

And  musty  doctrines  preach,  for  living  laws ; — 

I'he  only  dogmas  we  should  teach  our  Youth, 

Are  Faith  in  God^ — And,  learn  to  search  out  Truth. 

Ah  Truth  !  thou  something,  which  we  seem  to  know, 

Yet  lose  its  essence,  in  an  empty  show, — 

Admiring  toys,  and  butterflies  of  life, — 

Clasp  all  its  vanities, — But  crush  it  in  the  strife ; 

Life's  venal  pleasures,  which  the  world  extols. 

Prove  but  the  ignorance  of  perverted  souls. — 

Go  !  sift  them,  one  by  one,  and  ask,  if  Fame 

Was  ever  purchased  through  a  Wanton's  shame, — 

Ne'er  tell  that  Byron  had  so  poor  a  soul. 

That  only  wine  and  women  could  control, 

To  tiner  feelings  of  our  nature  lost, — 

A  ilark  misanthrope,  on  Sin's  ocean  tost ; — 

No  !  but  the  wandering  petrol  of  the  storm. 

Whose  pinions  touched, — but  kept  their  soaiing  fonn. 

And  flitted  lone,^  from  uncongenial  land, 

>  On  the  l^^tli  of  March  1809,  when  Byron  was  21  years  of  age,  he  presented 
himself  in  tlie  House  of  Lonls  to  take  the  oaths  and  his  seat.  Mr.  Dallas  has 
recorded  tlie  eircunistunces,  which  niiiht  have  been  deeply  mortifying  to  the 
\\v^\\  spirit  and  senhitive  feelings  of  the  young  poet,  under  which,  without  a 
friend  of  his  own  rank  to  countenance  him,  he  was  Urst  introduced  to  his 
brother  peers,  to  all  of  whom,  with  sc^ircely  an  exception,  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.  "On  that  day,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "passing down  St.  James's  Street, 
I  saw  his  chariot  at  the  door,  and  went  in.  His  countenance,  paler  than  osual. 
showed  that  his  mind  was  agitated,  and  that  ho  was  thinking  of  the  nobleman 
to  whom  he  once  looked  for  a  hand  and  countenance  in  liis  introduction  to  the 
House.     He  said,  '  1  am  glad  you  happened  to  come  in  ;  I  am  going  to  take 
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A  restless  thing,  which,  few  could  understand, 

Impelled  to  flit,  betwixt  the  wave  and  Heaven, 

As  if  for  it,  the  earth  had  ne'er  been  given ; 

Some  kindred  spirits  on  Life's  ocean,  vast, 

As  they,  too,  sought,  and  found  dear  fame,  at  Isist, 

Knew,  and  hailed  the  noble,  flitting  thing, 

Which  flew,  unknown, — with  proud,  though  bleeding  wing. 


ray  seat,  perhaps  you  will  go  with  me.'    I  expressed  my  readiness,  but  con- 
cealed the  shock  I  felt  in  thinking  that  this  young  man,  who,  by  birth,  fortune, 
and  talent,  stood  so  high  in  life  should  have  lived  so  unconnected  and  neglected 
by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  senate 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  whom  he  could  or  would  apply  to  introduce  him  in  a 
manner  becoming  his  birth.     I  saw  that  he  felt  the  situation,  and  I  fully  par- 
took hia  indignation.    After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the  last  sheets  of 
which  were  in  the  press,  I  accompanied  him  to  the  House.     He  was  received  by 
some  of  the  officers  in  attendance,  with  whom  he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he 
had  to  pay.    One  of  them  went  to  apprise  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  his  being 
there,  ana  soon  returned  for  him.     When  he  entered,  he  looked  still  paler  than 
before  ;  and  he  certainly  wore  a  countenance  in  which  mortification  was  mingled 
with,  but  subdued  by  indignation.    He  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking 
round,  and  advanced  to  receive  the  oaths.    After  the  usual  formalities,  Byron 
carelessly  seated  himself  for  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  empty  benches  to  the 
left  of  the  throne  usually  occupied  by  the  opposition.    On  joining  me,  he  said, 
*  I  have  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I  shfdl  go  abroad.'    We  returned  to  St.  James's 
Street,  but  he  did  not  recover  his  spirits.     A  few  days  after  this  ceremony,  a 
proud  one  for  a  young  nobleman  under  more  auspicious  circumstances,  but,  in 
Byron's  case,   attended  with  the  most  humiliating  recollections,   the  Satire 
(English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers)  was  published  without  his  name,  and 
was  at  once  successful.     His  position  at  this  period,  for  a  person  of  his  posi- 
tion, was  a  most  isolated  one.     Seldom  has  a  young  noble  been  more  truly 
lonely  or  more  unlinked  with  society  than  this  gifted  and  high-born  youth  at 
this  important  period  of  his  life.     Scarcely  known  to  persons  of  his  own  rank, 
and  treated  with  neglect  and  indifference  by  his  relatives,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  associate  with  the  only  friends  he  had,  these  being  confined  chiefly  to  a  few 
of  the  more  intimate  of  his  college  companions,  and  such  chance  ac(iuaintances 
as  he  had  picked  up  daring  his  stay  in  London.     He  says  himself  that  at  this 
time,  he  was  a  mere  Bond  Street  lounger,  a  frequenter  of  the  box  lobbies  of  the 
Theatres,  the  coffee-houses  of  the  West  End,  and  the  gambling-houses  of  St. 
James's.    His  earlier  years,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  passed  in  a  constant 
struggle  between  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  and  the  nobler  aspirations  of 
his  genius.     He  took  no  pleasure  in  the  excesses  into  which  he  was  led.     They 
had  only  the  effect  of  deepening  the  gloom,  which  began  to  overshadow  his 
mind.     He  shrank  from  the  idea  of  wasting  his  youth  in  the  frivolous  and  dis- 
sipated pursuits  in  which  he  had  engaged.    He  knew  the  miserable  conse- 
quences of  a  dissolute  life,  and  he  hastened  to  escape  from  it,  and  from  the  loose 
associates  with  whom  it  had  brought  him  but  too  much  in  contact.     His  deter- 
mination to  go  abroad  for  a  time  was  the  most  prudent  step  that  could  have 
been  adopted  by  a  young  man  in  his  situation,  and  it  showed  his  strength  of 
mind  to  form  such  a  resolution  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed.     In  the  three  most  important  events  of  his  life  up  to 
this  period— those,  which  left  the  deepest  impression  on  his  character  and  dis- 
position, he  had  been  doomed  to  suffer  only  disappointment  and  mortification. 
These  were  his  love  for  Miss  Chaworth,  the  publication  of  his  first  poems,  and 
the  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.    No  wonder  that  the  high-toned 
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V. 

Yet,  at  the  last, — to  prove  it,  too,  was  earth, — 
It  sought  the  land, — but  not  its  land  of  birth. 
It  souglit,  and  found,  what  oft  it  sought,  in  vain, 
A  Patriot's  grave,  on  Greece's  classic  plain. — 


jmetic  toiiip«Tnmont  of  tlie  frienfnej«a  youth,  after  such  mortifying  treatment, 
<Ieoi)eno<l  into  gloom  !  and  created  the  desire  to  shun  the  land  where  they  had 
occurred. 


»» 


JI»  says  — in  "Don  Junn,' 

"In  th('  wind's  eye  I  have  sailed,  and  sail ;  but  for 

Tlio  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim  ; 
But  at  tho  least  I  have  shunned  the  common  shore. 

And  leaving?  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  >kim 
Tlif  or«^an  of  eternity  ;  the  roar 

Of  hreakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim. 
But  sfili  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 

Wli(>rt>  sliips  have  foundered,  as  doth  many  a  boat.*' 

Rajnuf'l  B(»prrs  th«*  Author  of  "  The  Pleasures  of  Memory," — one  of  his  true 
and  trii'tl  frii-nds.  in  liis  lu'autiful  and  c]a.ssical  poem  on  "Italy."  records  his 
recollect icuis  of  tlic  la>t  meetings  with  his  morbid  and  sensitive  brother  poet  in 
Florence,  and  speaks  of  him  truly  as, 

•'One,  long  used 
To  sojcMini  nnion?  strangers,  everj'where 
(do  wlii'ie  he  w(»nM.  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  rhann  that  shall  not  soon  be  lost, 
And  leavim;  footsteps  to  be  tracetl  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius  !     One  who  saw, 
ObscrMMl.  nor  sliunned  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
Uut  minu'leil  n^t ;  and  mid  the  din,  the  stir, 
Lived  as  a  sei)arate  spirit. 

"Much  had  passed 
Since  last  wi-  ]>art«Ml :  and  those  five  short  years — 
Much  had  they  tohl  !     Hi*,  clustering  locks  were  turned 
(Jrev  :  n<>r  did  aui^ht  n'call  the  vouth  that  swam 
From  Si'stos  to  Abylos.     Yet  his  voice 
Still  it  wa'*  sweet  :  still  fn^n  his  eye  the  thought 
FlasluMl  li:^litning-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way, 
Waiting  lor  wonls.     Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sat  CfUiversing — no  unwelcome  hour, 
The  hour  we  met  :  and,  when  Aurora  rose, 
lU'«ing,  we  clindietl  the  rugged  Apennines." 

Byron  himself  tndv  savs,  in  "  Chihle  Harold," 

"  The  tree  will  wither  long  l»cfore  it  fall ; 
Tlie  hull  ilrive>  (ui,  though  mast  and  sail  be  toni : 
The  n>of-tree  sinks,  but.  mouMers  on  the  hall 
In  ujussy  hoariuess.     The  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-woni  battlements  are  gone  ; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  tlmuigh.  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun  ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly,  live  on  !*' 
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As  if  the  land,  "where  first  the  Arts  arose. 

For  ity  was  best  to  take  its  long  repose, — 

The  first  and  last  of  classic  Grecian  ground^ 

On  which  his  eyes  first  dawned,  his  grave  he  found, — 

Instinctive  yearning,  when  its  pinions  flew. 

And  closed  in  Missolonghi's^  fetid  dew. 

Calm,  resting,  ere  it  took  its  Heavenly  flight. 

It  pruned  its  wing,  and  vanished  into  light, 

A  brilliant  soul,  there,  lost  its  earthly  flame. 

Which  left  its  case,  and  melted  into  Fame, 

A  noble  spirit  closed  its  wearied  wing. 

Which  often  felt, — but  spurned  the  vulgar  sting, — 

Proudly,  it  knew, — when  Death  its  pinions  tied. 

The  spirit  soared, — before  the  body  died ; 

Too  glad  to  leave  a  cold  and  callous  world. 

And,  smiled  to  see — Life's  poor  torn  banner  furled  ! 

And  flit  to  Him,  who  gave  his  wearied  frame^ 

And  lent  the  spark  that  lit  his  meteor  fame, 

Despising  Man,  in  his  immortal  strain, — 

Long  vigils  kept, — and  kept  them  not  in  vain. 

VI. 

Weak  fools, — you  little  know  the  soul  of  Mind 

*  Missolonghi,  which  is  associated  with  Byron's  last  days  upon  earth,  was  the 
first  spot  in  Greece  that  he  saw  on  his  way  to  Prevesa.  Little  did  he  then 
think  as  he  looked  on  Missolonghi  .by  that  early  sunset  in  1809,  that  his  own 
life  and  genius  were  destined,  only  fifteen  years  after,  to  set  there  for  ever  in 
tliis  world. 

2  Count  Gamba  says,  that  Byron's  "ambition  and  his  hope  was  irrevocably 
fixed  upon  the  glorious  objects  of  his  expedition  to  Greece.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  victorious  '*or  return  no  more."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Han- 
cock, his  lordship,  after  explaining  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  advance  with  the 
troops  against  the  Turks,  adds,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  feeling,  that  he  was 
never  to  leave  Greece  alive.  "As  for  personal  safety,  besides  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  a  consideration,  I  take  it  that  a  man  is  on  tlie  whole  as  safe  in  one 

Elace  as  another  ;  and,  after  all,  he  had  better  end  with  a  bullet  than  bark  in 
is  body.  If  we  are  not  taken  off  by  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  march  off  with 
an  ague  in  this  mud  basket ;  and,  to  conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  to  the  ear 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  better  martially  than  marsh  ally ;  tiie  situation  of 
Missolonghi  is  not  unknown  to  you.  The  dykes  of  Holland,  when  broken 
down,  are  the  deserts  of  Arabia  for  dryness  in  comparison !  "  Alas  !  the  pre- 
sentiment, here  so  jocularly  expressed,  was  but  too  soon  and  too  surely  ful- 
filled. The  marshy  nature  0/  the  country  around  Missolonghi,  proving  the 
chief  cause  of  his  premature  death,  and  his  last  drink,  was,  actually,  a  drink  of 
Peruvian  bark. 

•  This  sadly  misunderstood,  critically-balanced,  but  noble  spirit,  bore  his  last 
harrowing  illness  magnanimously  and  patiently, — his  last  words  were,  "Now, 
I  shall  go  to  sleep,"  and  soon  after  he  slept  the  sleep  of  death. 
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"Who  think  that  Drink  and  Poesy  are  twined, — 

A  recreant  thought, — unworthy  of  your  dreams, — 

That  Byron  wrote  thus, — his  immortal  themes^ — 

Too  well  he  prized  the  god-like  gem  of  Fame, 

To  dim  its  lustre  with  a  drunkard's  name, — 

Ho  lived  in  terror, — frenzy,  if  you  will. 

Lost  lurking  passions  would  his  genius  kill. 

At  worst, — his  very  satire  of  Mankind, — 

Just  proved  the  powers  of  his  transcendent  mind. 

And  "  Don  Juan,"  which  canting  prudes  condemn, 

The  faults  of  Nature  and  Society  would  stem, — 

J'^ach  line  is  like  a  petal,  tipped  with  dew, 

Where  genius  sparkles  with  its  crystal  hue, — 

As  broad-cast  Hung,  as  when  Creation's  hand, 

^Strews  weeds,  with  flowers  upon  a  thankless  lanii, 

With  one  hand,  holding  rampant  Vice  at  bay. 

The  nther,  scaring  secret  sins  away, 

Oushin^'  Hypocrisy  like  a  cliild  at  play 

Sketcliing  tlie  noblest  attributes  of  brain, 

Then  laugh,  to  show  that  human  power  is  vain — 

A  literary  Garrick  of  the  pen — 

*STuan"  shall  live  'till  cliaos  come  acjain. 

Each  word  uf  "  Harold  " — like  the  daisied  mead 

Peei)S  fortli,  and  woos  with  pleasure,  as  you  read. 

And  Acherusiii's  deep  and  limpid  wave, — 

Which  round  the  rocks  of  Joannina  lave, 

^lay  rival  yet,  in  Fame,  Leucadia*s  steep. 

And  rise  superior  to  Sappho's  leap, — 

l*'or  iht'vc  the  best  and  noblest  work  began, 

Which  sliows  the  greatness, — and  the  griefs  of  man,- 

And  told  the  tale  in  words  so  wild  and  well. 

As  native  born  to  sing  of  ^fetzoukel, — 

Where  Fasts  and  Follies,  Minarets  and  Mosques, 

Invite  the  passions  like  their  bright  Kiosks. 

Where  young  Muezzins  bid  the  sinner  pray — 

And  I^imazans,  to  wile  his  griefs  away. 

Strange  that  wliere  first  his  noblest  work  began. 

Should  be  the  last  to  close  his  earthly  span, 

And  cut  the  jesses  that  were  tied  in  vain. 

Around  tlie  Ilaggartl  in  his  native  plain. 

By  self-elected  libertines  of  pain, — 
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Lepanto's  gulf — vrith  dark  and  sullen  wave, 
Shall  sing  a  requiem  o*er  thy  lonely  grave ; 
And  thou,  Parnassus,  with  thy  marble  brow, 
Shall  stand  thy  monument  through  Time  as  now. 

VII. 

What,  though  he  viewed  the  darker  phase  of  mind  1 
Was  he  not  forced  through  Jeffrey's^  cynic  mindl 
Aroynt!  such  critics!  that  would  strangle  Youth! — 
Indulge  their  venom,  at  the  expense  of  Truth ! 
His  earliest  lines, — ev'n  of  his  "  idle  hours," 
Show  great, — and  noble, — not  perverteil  powers. 
When  his  young  soul  with  Poesy  would  toy 
And  revelled  in  their  own, — enraptured  joy, 
When  Love  made  "  all  things  fond  and  fair. 
And  Youth  but  made  one  rainbow  of  the  air/' 
But,  like  an  Arab  bounding  from  the  spur, 
His  "  Satire  "  galloped  o*er  the  humbled  cur, 
Itetired  with  spent,  but  not  with  broken  scourge, 
With  power  eternal,  like  the  billowy  surge. 
Like  proud  gymnotus,  when  the  steed  is  driven, — 
With  shivering  force, — returning  shocks  were  given, 
Or  slumbering  powder,  when  the  torch  is  laid, 
The  gleam, — like  Etna's  o'er  the  critics  played. 
But  as  the  Sperm, — when  first  he  feels  the  shock, 
Through  ocean  darts — like  lightning  o'er  the  rock. 
He  felt  the  barb,  although  he  spurned  the  ])ain. 
In  heart  it  rankled — and  inflamed  his  brain, 
AVith  Soul  invincible  to  all  their  toils. 
His  body  fell, — o'er-matched  with  petty  coils, — 
Peace  to  his  shade,  which,  haply,  hovers  o'er, 
And  sees  a  world  applaud,  which  hissed  before. 

VIII. 

His  was  the  steep — the  thorny  road  to  Fame — 

In  life  reviled,  to  win  a  poet's  name, — 

Too  oft  the  poet  is  a  wayward  thing, 

AVhich  every  worldling  with  impunity  may  sting,- — 

1  On  the  publication  of  his  l)eautiful  early  poems, — Jeffrey, — amid  a  heap 
of  scurrilous  abuse,  wrote,  in  his  Review,  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
yuung  men  at  College  could  write  better  verses  than  this  Loixl  Byron. — As 
mean  as  False! 

Speakinf?  of  his  daughter  Ada,  BjTon  said,  **I  am  told  she  is  clever:— I 
hope  not ;  and  above  all,  I  hope  she  is  not  poetical.    The  price  paid  for  such 

2  P 
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Till  death  pays  homage  to  an  empty  name, 
And  conquers  Life, — but  cannot  conquer  Fame. 
Benighted  Pilgrims^ — wandering  through  life, 
Meet  few  who  know  them  in  this  world  of  strife, — 
Let  worldly  spiders  w^eave  their  golden  seams, 
But  leave  the  poet  to  his  waking  dreams. 
Poor,  though  he  seems,  if  wealth  lies  in  a  coat — 
Such  wealth  he  spurns, — your  gold,  he  values  not. 
Go  !  count  your  gains  I — and  hug  your  yellow  treasure, 
Leave  him  his  mind, — he  envies  not  your  pleasure. 

IX. 

B>Ton'8  "  Juan,"  w^hich  Mawworms  say  was  written 
When  full  of  gin — and  wanton  Countess  smitten — 
{Tin's J  by  the  way,  I  will  not  here  declare 
That  he  was  Misanthropic^  with  the  fair,) 


advftntages, — if  advantages  they  be — is  such,  as  to  make  me  pray  that  my 
child  may  escape  them."  Although  prematurely  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six,  his  death  could  not  have  happened  at  a  momeut  more  fortunate  for 
his  fame,  or  more  proj^itious  for  his  character.  '*  It  is,"  Rays  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
**  a  reflection,  solemn  and  gratifying,  that  death  found  Byron  in  no  moment  of 
levity,  but  contributing  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life,  in  l)ehalf  of  a  people 
only  endeared  to  him  by  their  own  past  glories,  and  as  fellow-creatures  sufler- 
ing  under  the  yoke  of  a  heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in  a  crusade  for 
freedom  and  humanity,  as  in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an  atonement  for 
the  blackest  crimes,  may,  in  the  present,  be  allowe<l  to  expiate  greater  follies 
than  even  exaggerating  calumny  has  propagated  against  B\Ton." 

>  Shelley,  himself  a  kindred  spirit,  called  Byron  "the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity," 
not  an  inapt  expression.  Byron  was  no  sneaking  hypocrite, — in  hia  fourth 
canto  of  "  Childe  Harold/*  he  plainly  says, 

' '  My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me — 
*  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.* 
Meantime,  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reaped,  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted,— they  have  torn  me, — and  I  blee<l; 
I  should  have  known  what  fniit  would  spring  from  such  a  seed." 
3  As  proof  of  this  he  says, 

"  I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 

The  tyrant's  wish  '  that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce.' 

My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 
And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole,  than  fierce ; 

It  being  (not  nov:,  but  only,  when  a  lad) 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  north  to  south." 

When  Judah  took  Tamar  from  the  wayside  and  kissed  her,  and  David  got 
Uriah  put  in  the  battle's  front  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  that  he  might  go  in 
unto  the  sohlier's  wife  for  the  same  purpose,  a  little  leniency  might  be  fdlowed 
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But,  to  excess  in  wine, — or  mm, — or  gin,^ — 

*Tis  false ! — for  Genius  sinks  when  drink  is  in, 

Irrevocably  drowned,  in  such  a  brutal  vice, — 

To  mind  more  fatal,  than  the  gambler's  dice, 

Not  only  sinks,  but  steals  away  the  brains — 

As  Shakspeare's  Cassio  truthfully  maintains, — 

**  Oh  !  blind  to  truth,  and  God^s  whole  scheme  below 

Who  fancy  Bliss  to  Vice,  to  Virtue  Woe ! " 

If  adverse  Satan,  is  the  Father  of  all  lies. 

Drink  is  their  root, — the  worm  which  never  dies, 

As  the  apple, — or  say  Love,  that  tempted  Eve, 

Drink  is  the  serpent,  which  can  Man  deceive, 

Forbidden  fruit,  to  all — a  mental  snake — 

An  unseen  viper,  that  will  vengeance  take 

Upon  the  hand  that  nursed  it,  e*er  he  dies; 

Then  cast  it  from  you  if  you  would  be  wise. 

Fruit  of  the  desert — Procreant  of  the  brain, — 

As  ashes,  bitter,  your  reward,  is  pain. 

Seed  of  the  worm — that  breed  which  never  dies — 

Imp  of  the  fiend,  whose  truth  is  gilded  lies. 

Thy  purity  is  lust, — thy  friendship  is  deceit — 

To-morrow,  proves  thy  harmony,  a  cheat. 

Then  keep  such  guides  for  ever  at  your  back. 

Or,  be  prepared  to  follow  in  their  track. 

Servants  at  first — but  tyrants  soon  become 

To  rob  your  mind,  and  drive  you  from  your  home. 

Dreadful  the  slavery — which  drunkenness  drives  on, 

Nor  rests  till  peace — till  brain, — till  Soul  is  gone. 

to  poor  Byron  who,  no  doubt,  had  the  same  feeling  and  failing, — if  failing  it 
be,  with  the  true  daughters  of  Eve. 

1  An  exaggerated  story,  like  every  one  else  with  Byron,  was  circulated  that 
he  wrote  "Don  Juan"  under  the  influence  of  excessive  drinking  Holland  gin.  Tlio 
fact  was,  he  lived  on  such  a  simple  fare  that  he  required  to  take  some  stimu- 
lant to  keep  up  the  stamina  from  the  want  of  nourishing  food.  When  at  Pisa, 
where  the  poem  was  written,  his  hahit  of  diet  was  most  abstemious.  Ills 
dinner  was  usually  vegetables,  at  this  time  he  lived  almost  wholly  on  these, 
and  claret  and  so<ia  water.  He  dined  at  lialf  an  hour  after  sunset,  then  drove 
to  the  Count  Gamba's,  the  father  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  where  he  passed 
several  hours  in  this  lady's  company.  On  Ids  return  to  his  own  palace,  ho 
either  read  or  wrote  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  occasionally  drinking 
Hollands  diluted  with  water,  as  a  medicine,  from  the  dread  of  a  nephritic  com- 
plaint, to  which  he  was  or  fancied  himself  subject,  for  this  purpose,  and  as  a 
stimulant  to  keep  up  the  stamina  he  latterly  came  to  indulge  rather  freely  in 
wine,  and  in  this  his  favourite  beverage  Holland  gin.  He  sometimes  playfully 
recommended  it  to  his  friends  as  the  source  of  all  his  inspiration  '*The  tnie 

i though  not  the  *  blushful ')  Hippocrene."    This  was  the  simple  origin  of  many 
aUe  and  exaggerated  aspersions  at  the  time ;  but  Truth  has  long  since  swept 
many  of  these  calumnies  away. 
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Strong  minds  there  are,  who  can  with  Satan  sit, — 
Enjoy  their  tumbler, — and  know  when  to  quit. 
Shake  hands  at  ni^ht. — and  in  the  morning  rise, — 
Can  even  banter  with  the  parent  of  ail  lies. 
Have  sense  to  take, — as  well  as  power  to  want, — 
Bat  of  this  power  no  human  soul  should  vaont — 
It  may, — it  %cill,  in  an  unguarded  hour — 
Prove  that  the  Devil  still  retains  the  power. 
Although  our  Byron  often  swore — by  Jove! 
Nought  was  impossible  with  Faith  or  Love!^ 


I  neel  not  advocate  teetotal  whine. 
For  Virtue, — like  the  sun  shall  always  shine. 
And  temperance,  in  all  things,  still  shall  be 
The  test  and  proof  of  true  Sincerity, 
This,  Byron  knew, — an<i,  though  he  loved  the  fair, 
Anil  sometimes  fell, — he  ruse,  by  silent  prayer, — 
He  fought  the  temptress  in  her  very  lair. 
Yes  !  in  each  fall,  he  felt  as  deep  a  wound 
As  Adam  felt, — a  tree  of  knowledge  pruned, — 
Immortal  Mind,  in  mortal  passion's  chains, — 
The  Hesh  embracing,  what  the  soul  disdains, — 
Just  like  two  hounds  of  diiiVrent  instincts  lent. 
This  one  to  course, — and  that,  for  water  bent, — 
Tied  in  one  leash, — a  constant  warfare  given, — 
The  flesh  to  earth, — his  spirit  soared  to  Heaven, 
The  triumph  his, — for  though  he  fell,  he  rose, 
But  not  unscathed  by  Passion's  venal  blows. 
He  sought,  and  found, — the  noblest  power  of  all, 
The  Faith  to  strive,  and  rise  from  every  fall,^ 

1  B>Ton  vra!>  a  jn^at  SA*-inimer,  he  once  swam  from  LMo  to  Venice,  was  four 
hours,  twenty  minutes,  without  touching  ground  or  boat,— he  also  swam  across 

'  '  "  '  "s  one  day 
d  a  halC* 
current  ia 

prodigiously  stn>ns:.  and  we  (Mr.  Ekeuhcad  and  himself)  were  carried  down, 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts.  I  don't  know  how  Leamler  contrivc«l  to  stem 
the  stream,  and  steer  straight  acmss,  but  nothing  is  impos>iMe  in  love  or 
religion."  **  If."  *«aid  Byron,  * '  I  had  hatl  a  Hero  on  the  other  side,  pcrhapn  I 
tihould  have  worke<l  hanler." 

8  In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnainl,  dated  Januarj'  18, 
1823,  there  is  the  following  passage,  "  I  triH  economise.  an<l  do,  as  I  have  partly 
l>rove<l  to  you  by  my  surplus  revenue  of  1822.  And,  do  you,  second  my  par- 
simony by  judicious  disbursements  of  what  is  requisite,  and  a  motlerate  liquida- 
tion. Also  make  an  investment  of  any  spare  moneys  as  may  render  some  usance 
to  the  owner ;  because,  however  little,  ••  every  little  makes  a  micklc,"  as  we  ©f 
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With  hobbled  soul,^  such  race  had  ne'er  been  run, 
For  none  but  eagles  can  outgaze  the  sun, 


the  North  say,  with  more  reason  than  rhyme.  I  hope  yon  have  all  receipts,  &c., 
and  acknowledgments  of  moneys  paid  in  liquidation  of  debts,  to  prevent  extor- 
tion, and  binder  the  fellows  from  coming  twice,  of  which  they  are  capable, 
particularly  as  my  absence  would  lend  a  pretext  to  the  pretension.  You  will 
perhaps  wonder  at  this  recent  and  furious  tit  of  accumulation  and  retrenchment, 
ont  it  is  not  so  unnatural.  I  am  not  naturally  ostentatious,  although  once 
careless,  and  expensive  because  caieless ;  and  my  most  extravagant  passions 
have  pretty  well-subsided,  as  it  is  time  they  should,  on  the  very  verge  of  thirty- 
five.  I  always  looked  to  about  thirty  as  the  barrier  of  any  real  or  tierce  delight 
in  the  passions,  and  determined  to  work  them  out  in  the  younger  ore  and  better 
veins  of  the  mine ;  and  I  flatter  myself  (perhaps)  that  I  have  pretty  weU  done  so, 
and  now  the  dross  is  coming,  and  /  loves  lucre;  for  we  must  love  something. 
At  any  rate,  then,  I  have  a  passion  the  more,  and  thus  a  feeling.  However,  it 
is  not  for  myself,  but  I  should  like,  God  willing,  to  leave  something  to  my 
relatives,  more  than  a  mere  name ;  and  l)esides  that,  to  be  able  to  do  good  to 
others  to  a  greater  extent.  If  nothing  else  will  do,  I  must  try  bread  and  water ; 
which,  by  the  way,  are  very  nourishing  and  sufficient,  if  good  of  their  kind." 
In  another  letter,  be  confessed  that  *'The  life  he  led  in  Venice  was  not  the 
most  saint-like  in  the  world,"  and  the  dislike  which  he  afterwards  took  to  that 
city,  had  its  origin  chieHy  in  his  own  reproacliful  remembrance  of  his  excesses, 
while  residing  in  that  isolated  city  of  sensuality  and  coiTuption.  *'  Venice,"  he 
said,  • '  is  a  melancholy  place  to  live  in :— to  see  a  city  die  daily  as  she  does,  is  a  sad 
contemplation.  I  sougnt  to  distract  my  mind  from  a  sense  of  her  desolation,  and 
my  own  solitude,  by  plunging  into  a  vortex  that  was  anything  but  pleasing. 
When  one  gets  into  a  mill-stream,  it  is  difficult  to  swim  against  it,  and  keep 
out  of  the  wheels.  The  consequences  of  being  carried  down  by  it  would  furnish 
an  excellent  lesson  for  youth."  So  far  from  being  the  gloomy,  seltish.  and  un- 
feeling misanthropist  that  he  was  represented  to  be  in  Britain,  the  kindness 
and  generosity  of  his  disposition  was  continually  showing  it'telf.  Even  the 
dissipation  in  wliich  he  sometimes  indulged,  sensual  and  degrading  as  it  was, — 
did  not  blunt  the  fine  edge  of  his  feelings, — in  this  respect.  Keeping  out  of 
view  his  liberality  to  the  husbands  of  his  two  principal  mistresses,  Marianna 
and  the  Baker's  wife,  as  having  its  origin,  in  motives  certainly  of  a  question- 
able character,  to  the  husband  of  his  Foranina  he  gave  five  hundred  crowns,  he 
performed  many  acts  of  charity  and  liberality.  On  one  occasion,  near  his 
residence,  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  wa.s  destroyed  by  fire,  and  every  article  in 
it  consumed,  the  occupier,  who  had  a  large  family,  was  reduced  to  extreme 
distress.  Byron,  on  being  informed  of  the  affiicting  circumstances,  immediately 
ordered  a  new  and  superior  house  to  be  built  for  the  sufferer,  and  also  presented 
the  unfortunate  tradesman  with  a  sum  of  inonev,  equal  in  value  to  the  whole 
of  the  stock  in  trade  and  furniture  which  had  been  burnt.  Nor  was  this  an 
isolated  mark  of  his  generosity  and  feeling,  and  certainly  gave  no  proof  of  a 
fallen  or  degrade<l  nature. 

»  Byron  knew  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  by  canting  hypocrisy 
when  he  wrote, — 

"  I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 

Tlie  other ;  that 's  to  say,  the  clergy — who 
Upon  my  head  have  bid  their  thunders  break 

In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 
And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a  week 

Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 
In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  full, 
And  now  because  I  feel  it  growing  dull." 
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A  drunken  brain,^  need  not  attempt  one  line — 

As  well  expect  a  sunless  cloud  to  shine, 

Or,  dying  wolf  at  bay, — like  cur  to  whine — 

If  genius  pure,  unstained,  could  swim  in  drink, 

There  were  a  virtue  in  a  drunkard's  ink. 

And  were  incentive  for  this  damning  shame 

To  stagger  up  the  mental  steep  of  Fame, 

But,  no  !  discard  such  thought  for  ever,  hence. 

Nor  judge  Mankind  against  its  common  sense, — 

lie  had  his  failings  ! — from  them,  who  are  free  % 

"Who  bear  the  stamp  of  frail  Humanity  ? 

Whoever  think  so,  are  the  farthest  wrong, 

And,  make  Religion,  but  an  idle  song, — 

Tis  not  to  rave  at  faults,  we  daily  see. 

Will  ever  prove  a  Christian's  charity, — 

Eut,  heartward,  feeling,  see  ourselves  in  prayer. 

Hang,  on  the  Cross,  our  own,  too  mortal  share, 

Your  vaunted  Virtue, — like  a  veil  of  gauze, 

Keeds  opportunity,  alone,  to  be  ablaze, — 

And  printed  lies,  in  prayer,  is  not  deemed  shame. 

If  they  but  prop  a  Janus  Monarch's  fame. 

Yes  !  if  knaves  be  great — have  parasites  to  sway, 

May  sinful  curse, — or  golf  on  Sunday  play. 

And  yet,  a  "blessed  Martyr"  will  be  called, 

And  fools  record,  what  Heaven  itself  forestalled. 

XI. 

Sure,  Byron's  faults  may  be  allowed  to  rest. 
When  church's  Canons^ — blow  fair  Truth  to  jest, 

1  111  his  dairy  of  1821,  B}Ton  wrote,  *' Last  night  suflfered  horribly  from  an 
indigestion.  1  remarked  in  my  illness  the  complete  inertion,  inaction,  and  de- 
struction of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  trie<l  to  rouse  them,  and  yet  conld 
not.  I  should  believe  that  the  .soul  wa.«»  married  to  the  body,  if  they  did  not 
sympathise  so  much  with  each  other.  If  the  one  rose  when  the  other  fell,  it 
would  be  a  sign  that  they  longe<l  for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it 
8,  they  seem  to  draw  together  like  post  horses."    No  doubt  of  it. 

Pope,  on  hia  essay  on  Man,  very  truly  says, 

"  Better  for  ns,  perhaps  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here ! 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind. 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But,  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife 
And  passions  are  the  elementA  of  Life." 

a  Charles  the  First  was  called,  in  the  English  prayer  book,  the  "Bleseed 
Martyr," — but  he  is  the  only  "blessed  Martyr,"  on  record,  who  swore  dread- 
fully and  played  at  the  game  of  golf  on  Sunday. 
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Bat^  churches,  are  like  Tulchans,^  stuffed  with  straw, 

To  make  a  venal  populace  cry,  "  baa," 

While  society,  the  hound,  will  hang  upon  the  great^ 

Just  like  a  tassel,  on  a  robe  of  State, 

And,  simpering  cits, — repeat,  what  Master  says. 

To  knock  down  Worth,  or  give  a  strumpet  praise, 

Extolling,  works,  they  do  not  understand, — 

As  asses  bray  upon  the  arid  sand. 

These  human  rainbows  imitate  perfection, 

By  being  true  reflections  of  reflection. 

As  "  Lust,  through  some  sin's  strainers  well  reflned, 

Is  gentle  Love, — and  charms  all  womankind." 

Go  1  in  Byron's  writings,  view  the  rose  that 's  there — 

And  leave  the  thorn, — or  study  it  with  care, 

The  point  is  sharp,  but  still  the  point  is  true. 

If  brains  you  iiave,  to  take  the  proper  view, — 

His  satire  cuts, — just  like  a  razor,  keen, — 

Or  plays,  like  sunbeams,  on  a  polished  sheen. 

No  pen,  he  needs,  to  write  his  glorious  name,^ 

Nor  type,  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  his  fame, 

His  fame  with  Shakspeare's  will  be  lost  to  men. 

With  his  be  lost, — and  Barn8\  but  not  till  then. 

The  God,  who  gave  his  brief — self-troubled  hour. 

Gave  too  for  fame,  and  man,  transcendent  power,^ — 

A  torch  like  his,  was  lit  for  higher  sway, 

»  Church  Tulchans. — T'llchans  were  stuffed  calves— of  straw,  placed  in  the 
stalls  to  make  the  cows  yield  milk. 

*  The  great  German  author  (roethe,  at  the  close  of  a  letter  on  Byron,  after  his 
death  at  Missolonghi,  says, — *' At  present  we  can  only  console  ourselves  with 
the  conviction  that  his  country  will  at  last  recover  from  that  violence  of  in- 
vective and  reproach  which  has  heen  so  long  raised  against  him,  and  will  learn 
to  understand  that  the  frailties  of  Byron,  whether  the  consequence  of  his  tem- 
perament, or  the  fault  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  out  uf  which  even  the  best 
have  to  elevate  themselves,  are  but  perishable  and  transitory,  whilst  the 
wonderful  glory  to  which  he  has  raised  his  c  )untry,  will  for  ever  remain  as 
boundless  in  its  splendour,  as  it  is  incalculabld  in  its  consequences.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  nation,  which  can  boast  of  so  many  great  names, 
will  class  him  among  the  first  of  those  through  whom  she  has  ac<pured  so  much 
glory." 

9  '' Charity— purchased  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation.  If  that  was  to  be 
bought,  I  have  given  more  to  my  fellow-creatures  in  this  life— sometimes  for 
vice,  but,  if  not  more  o/terij  at  least  more  considerably,  for  virtue— than  I  now 
possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a  mistress  so  much  as  I  have  sometimes  given 
a  poor  man  in  honest  distress.  But,  nu  matter  !  The  scoundrels  who  have  all 
along  persecuted  me  will  triumph— and  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be 
when  this  hand  that  writes  is  as  cold  as  the  hearts  which  have  stung  it."— 
Boron's  Dairy,  1821. 
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Than  level  in  a  iranton  woman's  lay,^ — 

It  was  not  Man, — 'twas  God  who  gave  the  spark — 

And  who  blames  Him,  although  at  times  'twas  dark? 

His  very  brightness  spumed  the  beaten  ways 

By  painting  Vice,  but  gave  no  venal  praise. 

*•  And,  shall  we  own  their  judgment?  no — as  soon 

Seek  roses  in  December, — ice  in  June, 

Hope  constancy  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chafT, 

Believe  a  woman  or  an  epitaph." — 

He  soared  above  the  sin-dved  cloaks  of  life, 

Showed  what  he  was, — and  battled  through  the  strife, 

AVith  no  hypocrisy,  his  nature  teemed, — 

Seemed  what  he  was, — and  better  than  he  seemed. 

Yes  !  "  they,  the  wiser,  friendlier  few,  confessed, 

They  deemed  him  better  than  his  air  expressed." 

Himself,  the  shield  and  gauntlet  which  he  flung 

Before  a  world's  base, — calumnied  tongue. 

While  canting  cowards  hide  the  things,  they  are, 

Afraid  to  trust  themselves  in  Honour's  car, — 

XII. 

But,  for  his  pen, — the  pinion  of  his  soul, — 

>  When  Byron  stripped  the  cloak  from  vice,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting—not injuring  Morality,  thus  when  he  writes, — 

"But  now  I'm  going  to  be  immoral  ;  now 

I  mean  to  show  things  as  they  really  are, 
Not  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow, 

That  till  we  see  what's  what  in  fact,  we're  far 
From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 

^Vhich  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 
Only  to  keep  its  com  at  the  old  price." 

When  aske^l  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  why  he  painteil  scenes  of  vice  and  folly, — be 
characteristically  replied, — "To  remove  the  cloak,  which  the  manners  and 
maxims  of  societv  throw  over  their  secret  sins,  and  show  them  to  the  world  as 
they  really  are."  '  Akin,  to  this  subject—"  When  I  left  Italy  "—he  said,  "  I  had 
time  on  Iward  the  brig  to  give  full  scope  to  memory  and  reflection,  It  was 
then  I  came  to  that  resolution  I  have  already  informed  you  of,  devoutly  to 

Srv>pose  to  Ladv  Byron  our  re-union.  I  am  convinced  of  the  happiness  of 
omestic  life.  A'o  nuin  on  earth  reitpects  a  virtuous  ircmian  more  than  1  do; 
and  the  prospect  of  retirement  in  England  with  my  wife  and  Ada,  gives  me  an 
idea  of  happiness  I  never  experience*!  before.  Retirement  will  be  everything 
to  me.  for  heretofore  my  life  has  been  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm."  He  took, 
indeed,  a  strange  pleasure  in  wishing  the  world  to  believe  him  worse  than  be 
really  wa«<— thus  adding  considerably  to  the  romance  that  surrounded  his  char- 
acter. La*ly  Hlessington  was  not  far  from  the  truth  when  she  told  him  that 
she  lookeil  upon  him  as  '*a  spoiled  child  of  gcnina,  an  epic}*cle  in  his  own 
cin*le.**  She  thought  also — and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  view,  that  his  bad 
opinion  of  mankind  was  not  genuine,  and  his  habit  of  decrying  human  nature 
merely  affectetU 
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Which  lies,  nor  calumny,  could  e'er  control — 

That  soul  had  perished  in  its  secret  nest, — 

And  proved  how  venal,  was  the  human  breast, 

His  innate  genius  spumed  the  grovelling  throng. 

As  larks  soar  high,  to  sing  their  native  song, 

The  tempting  sins,  which  Kumour  says  he  did. 

Were  human  faults,  sly  Prudence  could  have  hid, 

With  as  much  ease  as  play  its  Sunday  role, 

Sleep  in  the  Church,  or  pay  Keligion's  toll ; 

And  even  when  these  Venus ^  faults  were  known. 

Were  they  not  darts  which  Cupid^s  bow  had  thrown] 

"  In  lazy  Apathy  let  stoics  boast," 

Their  virtue's  fixed,  as  in  a  lifeless  frost. 

But,  bare  to  more  than  God's  heart-searching  eye. 

His  foibles  2  shone,  as  on  the  painted  butterfly, — 

*  Byron  characteristically  writes, 

•*  When  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 

In  liquid  lines  mellitluously  bland, 
And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  on  hand ; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves, 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  give  to  understand ; 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judge<l  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity. 

"I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 

Bxcept  in  a  way  as  not  to  attract ; 
Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 

But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tacked, 
Formed  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 

And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  attacked  ; 
Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill, 
This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model."— i>a»  Juan, 

"Moreover  I've  remarked  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  obser\'er  in  a  modest  way), 
And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequences  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know." — Ihid. 

«  When  a  youth,  and  living  at  Newstead,  Byron  took  a  fancy  for  keeping  a 
tame  bear  and  tame  wolf,  at  the  same  time  he  also  got  a  human  skull  (which 
was  dug  up  on  the  grounds,)  mounted  in  silver,  and  which  he  and  several 
youthful  companions  used  rather  freely  as  a  wine-cup  in  their  Bacchanalian 
evenings,  for  which  he  was  very  much  censured  and  condemned.  This  skull  is 
carefully  preserved  at  Newstead  by  the  Proprietor.  Ma<le  of  the  crown  of  the 
head  cut  straight  off,  and  highly-polished,  it  has  rather  an  elegant  appearance, 
and  has  nothing  repulsive  about  it.  Its  eidge  is  bound  by  a  broad  rim  of  silver, 
and  is  set  in  a  neat  stand  of  the  same  metal,  which  serves  as  a  handle,  and 
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Each  good,  dull  ass, — or  subtle,  worldly  fool, — 
Can  sin  by  rote,  as  calm  as  go  to  stool. 
Theirs  is  the  vice,  his  was  the  coni^tant  pain, 
Repented  deeply  though  he  wore  the  chain. 
Those  Cynic  wa8]»8,  who  stung  his  noble  name, 
Are  only  known  through  his  immortal  fame. 
Like  subtle  Philip,  Macedonia's  son, 
Their  paltry  diatribes  by  bribes  were  won; 
Their  venal  Virtues  and  their  names  are  gone, 
And,  mouldering  fast,  the  letters  on  their  stone 
Hid  what  they  were,  seemed  what  they  were  not; 
Calm  may  they  sleep,  Oblivion  lets  them  rot. 
With  Dian  ease,  from  earth  they  flew  to  Hell, 
Such  critics  mangled  what  they  scarce  could  spell. 
'VVould  they  had  penned  an  equal  ethic  strain, 
As  this  Mind*s  Outlaw,  in  a  life  of  pain, 
"Whose  faults  were  known,  or  made,  or  magnified. 
Like  microscopic  wing  of  midge  when  dried. 
But  who  could  spy  Iheir  dark  and  stony  breast, 
Or  drag  their  vices  from  their  frozen  nesti — 
Too  base  ami  wise  to  give  their  baseness  birth, 
They,  cunning,  preyed  upon  the  heart  of  Worth, — 
Or,  like  the  weasel,  hid  in  dyke  or  ditch, 
Or  prowled  in  Darkness  like  some  ftimished  bitch. 
Like  hooting  owls  they  sought  pale  Cynthia's  ray. 
He,  like  the  eagle,  faced  the  eye  of  day. 

XIII. 

Ah,  frail  Humanity !  most  wise  when  plain. 
When  feeling  like  a  drop  of  living  rain; — 
A  little  drop,  which,  by  its  Maker  given, 
Must  full  to  earth  before  it  soars  to  heaven. — 
A  little  drop,  wliich  melts  in  ocean  vast. 
And  only  as  a  mist  can  rise  at  last. 
Each  human  drop  which  Generations  shower, 
Possesses  life, — or  Evil's  damning  power. 


upon  the  four  sides  of  which,  and  not  on  the  skull  itself,  are  engraved  the 
Verses  written  by  himself,  commencing, 

*'  Stirt  not.  nor  deem  mv  spirit  fled ; 
In  me  behoM  the  only  skull, 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 
Whatever  flows  is  never  dulL" 
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Each  drop  must  wait  the  everlasting  call, 

Eor  God  alone  shall  be  the  Judge  of  all. 

No  one  can  stop  its  neighbour  in  its  course 

To  Earthy  or  Ocean,  from  their  fated  source. 

Each  individual,^  like  the  icy  pole,  * 

Must  take  the  Destiny  of  its  gifted  soul; 

And  Genius  loves  its  lofty  gift  too  well 

To  clog  its  pinions  with  a  drunkard's  spelL 

As  if  the  eagle  from  its  pinion  tore 

The  only  feather  which  could  make  it  soar. 

He  felt  her  fitful,  but  he  found  her  true, — 

True  to  herself,  aloft  she  ever  flew. 

And  gloried  in  the  strength, — not  his, — ^but  given, 

And  lived  alone,  that  he  might  soar  to  heaven. 

Accursed  Minions  of  a  prudish  age, 

That  doomed  a  brain  like  his,  to  gloomy  rage, 

Who  failed  to  see  that  he  but  tore  the  veil 

From  Virtue's  semblance^  not  at  her  to  rail ! 

XIV. 

But,  mark  his  own  heart- wrung  prophetic  lay, 
Which,  while  it  bled,  still  kept  a  world  at  bay. 
The  noblest  curse  that  bleeding  Genius  flung 
On  earth,  to  plead  through  her  undying  tongue. 

I  Byron  had  a  feverish  aversion  to  criticism  and  human  interference,  very 
properly  believing  that  each  individual  had  enough  to  do  with  their  own  faults 
and!^ failings.  He  embodies  this  sentiment  in  the  gloomy,  self-reliant  character 
of  "Manfred,"  who  says  to  the  Abbot,  who  came  to  give  absolution  and  re- 
concile him  to  the  church, 

"  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply :  Whate'er 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself, — 1  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  Mediator.     Have  1  sinned 
Against  your  onlinances  ?  prove  and  punish  1 
Old  man  !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer— nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence —nor  outward  look— nor  fast — 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair, 
Which  is  remorse  without  tlie  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  suthcient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  exorcise 
From  out  the  uul)Oundeil  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  iiang 
Can  deal  that  Justice  on  the  seli-condenmed 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul.'* 
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**  That  Curse  shall  be  forgiveness,  have  I  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it  Heaven ! 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 
Have  I  not  suffered  things  to  be  forgiven, 
9      Have  I  not  had  my  brain  seared,  my  heart  riven, 
Hope  sapped,  name  blighted,  Life's  life  lied  away  % 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 
From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy. 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do? 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
.    The  Janus'  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true; 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigh. 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 
Bat  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain. 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire. 
And  my  frame  perish,  even  in  conquering  pain, 
But  there  is  tliat  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Fortune  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  \  expire.^ 

*  B\Ton  knew  his  o^iii  power, — or  rather,  knew  the  power  with  which  God 
had  endoweti  liini. — and  naturally  felt  indignant  at  the  C}'nica1,  and  malignant- 
cowanlh*  manner  his  early  poems  were  reviewed,  and  unjustly  condemned, — 
how  diflferent  his  own  appreciation  of  the  early  genius  of  young  Henry  Kirke 
Whj'te, — to  whose  memory  he  rays  an  honourable  and  just  tribute, — even 
amidst  the  snarls  of  his  a\)le, — out  regretted  satire  of  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers,— thus, — 

**  Unhappy  Whyte !  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 

And  thy  young  Muse  just  waveil  her  joyous  wing, 

The  siH)iler  swept  that  soaring  l\Te  away, 

Which  else  had  soundetl  an  immortal  lay. 

Oh  I  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 

When  Science  self-<iestroye<l  her  favourite  son  I 

Yes,  sl»e  too  much  indulge<l  thy  fond  pursuit. 

She  sowetl  the  seetls,  but  death  has  reaj>e<i  the  fruit, 

'Twas  thine  owni  genius  gave  the  final  blow 

And  heli>ed  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low ; 

So  the  stnick  eagle, — stretched  upon  the  plain, — 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 

Viewed  his  q^kw  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

Antl  winged  the  shaft  that  quiveretl  in  his  heart ; 

Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel. 

He  nursetl  the  pinion  which  imiM?lled  the  steel ; 

While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmetl  his  nest. 

Drank  the  last  me-drop  of  his  bleeding  brea:$t." 

Henry  Rirke  Whj'te  died  young — through  the  effects  of  too  mnch  stndy — on 
a  weak  constitution. 
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Somethisg  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre. 
Shall  on  their  softened  spirits  sink  and  move, 
In  hearts  all  rocky,  now  the  late  remorse  of  love/' 

XV. 

These  are  the  embers  of  a  brain  on  fire, 

Prophetic  echoes  of  a  broken  lyre; 

The  hand  that  swept  so  true  is  nothing  now, 

And  hushed  in  silence,  is  that  fevered  brow, 

Eeleased  from  pain,  that  restless  soul  hath  gone, — 

At  least  from  earth,  to  meet  its  God  alone. 

And  yet  it  is  not  dead, — its  deathless  name  is 

Fast  linked  to  Time, — both,  o'er  the  same  abyss, 

And  still  shall  roll,  while  sun  and  stars  remain, 

Or  globe  it  rested  on  be  rent  in  twain. 

While  they,  poor  tenants  of  a  little  day. 

See  Time  but  dawn,  then  pass  again  to  clay. 

His  Fame  shall  live  beyond  Time's  stormy  gale, 

Survive,  when  Time  and  Globes  have  lost  their  pale, — 

If  hoary  Time  should  ever  cease  to  be. 

Such  Fame  shall  still  live  in  Eternity, 

With  wings  triumphant  settle  on  the  soul — 

And  be  at  rest,  when  Time  hath  ceased  to  roll, 

While  their  poor  thoughts,  and  poorer  works  shall  sleep, 

Like  sunken  treasure  in  the  ocean,  deep. 

Until  the  hurly-burly  of  Time's  throng 

Hath  rattled  o'er  their  bones, — God  knows  how  long, — 

Their  Memories,  lie — buried  where  they  fall. 

Until  the  everlasting  trumpet's  call. 

(That  is,  if  Time  and  tide  at  last  must  die. 

And  like  an  atom  into  Chaos  fly.) — 

A  long  good  night  then  to  their  passing  fame. 

As  long  an  evening  to  their  vanished  name! 

XVI. 

What  wondrous  change — eternal  Fame  shall  see ! — 
Great  empires  lost, — and  won,  on  land  and  sea, — 
Of  slaves  grown  masters,  who  were  wont  to  toil, 
And  nations,  slaves,  who  ruled  the  yielding  soil ; 
While  younger  zones, — and  looming  western  spheres, 
Itaise  future  Ca3sars  with  revolving  years. 
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Changed,  All — save  Time, — old  Time  wbicli  nerer  fkS| 

Ti3  Man  that  flits — like  moths, — as  briefly  dies; 

Empires  shall  flit, — and  crumble  to  decay. 

And  mighty  Monarchs — perish  with  their  sway. 

Thou,  only  Thou,  for  ever  shalt  remain. 

Till  God  thinks  meet  to  close  Thy  mental  reign. 

Till  then.  Sun,  Mo43n,  and  Stars  are  but  Thine  eyes^ 

The  Soul  of  spirit  ever  round  Thee  flies ! 

The  very  atmosphere  is  but  Thy  breath, — 

Earth,  like  an  atom.  hastenin«^  to  death — 

Immensity  itself  is  lost  in  Thte, 

Thou  mental  threshold  of  Eternity ! — 

Unfathomed  ocean  of  a  boundless  Deep, 

On  whose  vast  b«:>som  deathless  Soul  shall  sleep, — 

C)n  whose  great  wave  an  Adam  rose  and  fell, 

Archan.irels  fought,  an«l,  vanquished,  sunk  to  Hell; 

Upon  thy  billows,  Pfter,  and  his  Master  trod, 

Thev  saw  the  birth  and  mortal  death  of  God. 

Thou  Mighty  Spirit,  in  whose  unmade  hand 

Creatures — Creation,  move  at  thy  command. 

The  globes — the  j»lanetp,  numbered,  wheel  around. 

Thy  Sun  is  anchored  on  ethereal  ground, — 

Infinitude's  dark  globe, — the  Deity  shall  roll 

Around  the  Mind's  celestial  pole. 

Infinity  alone  can  rule  thy  pace, 

lievolviiig  round  in  everlasting  Space, 

T<i  Thee  Soul  flies, — Eternity,  thy  Goal, 

The  central  sun,  himself,  has  no  control 

( >'er  Thee, — Thou  art  alone,  and  free ! 

lievolving  ever  round  Euturitv  I 

Unborn  Eternitv  is  but  an  hour. 

To  what  we  dream  of  God's  Almighty  power.^ 

I  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giffonl,  Bj-mn  sni«i,  *'I  am  no  lugot  to  mfidelity.  and 
did  n'>t  exuect  that,  l-eonu<<?  I  doubtetl  the  iniiiiortality  of  man,  I  should  be 
cnan:e<l  with  denying  the  exi>itenoe  «.>f  a  K\*m\.  It  wa*  the  comparative  insigni- 
tii'ani.e  of  oiir^lves  and  onr  worM,  whrn  |.lai.*eil  in  oomparwon  with  the  mighty 
\\  hole,  of  which  it  is  an  atom,  that  tir*t  leil  me  to  imagine  that  our  pretensions 
t'»  eternity  might  be  overratetL"  Perhaps  he  hail  this  in  his  mind  when  be 
wrote  the  last  stanza  of  the  xv.  of  "FHrn  Juan,"  which  says, — 

*  *  Between  two  worhls  life  hovers  like  a  star 

Twixt  night  and  mom,  uj»on  the  horizon's  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  whioh  we  are! 
Uow  Ie5s  what  we  may  t>e !    The  eternal  sorge 
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Vain  worms! — then,  cease  thy  impious  tirade 

Of  judging  worms, — less  vile,  which  He  hath  made, 

And  turn  thine  eyes  upon  thyself,  and  see 

How  small  thou  art, — how  great  thy  vanity ; 

If  sense  thou  hast,  that  sense  must  plainly  tell. 

Condemning  others,  is  the  road  to  Hell, 

By  meting  judgment  which  you  shall  receive, 

As  all  are  lost  hut  for  a  kind  reprieve. 

"  Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  hut  something  mourns," 

And  'tis  a  shrivelled  heart  that  frailty  scorns. 

XVII. 

The  only  life  on  earth  deserving  name 
Is  life  of  hrain, — that  mental  germ  of  fame. 
Which  scorns  to  think  that  when  it  dies  'tis  gone — 
Or  lives,  on  some  half  chiselled,  mouldering  stone; 
When  Death,  with  icy  fingers,  grasps  the  heart. 
And  tells  the  purple,  that  its  life  must  part. 
Too  well  he  knew  that  vice  would  lead  astray, 
And  level  genius  to  tlie  vilest  clay; 
Would  tear  the  noblest  feather  from  her  wing, — 
And,  'stead  of  soaring — plant  the  scorpion's  sting; 
Would  break  the  buckler,  which,  alone,  he  knew. 
Made  him  superior  to  the  dastard  crew, — 
And  foully  blunt  the  only  spear  he  prized. 
The  power  to  write  and  be  immortalized. 
Poor  fools!  to  deem  he  valued  fame^  so  small. 
As  dim  her  brightness  'neath  so  vile  a  thrall. 
Would  he  have  clogged  the  spirit  of  his  soul. 


Of  time  and  tide  foIIh  on  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbleft ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
I>a8hed  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves." 

*  In  one  of  his  early,  but  cruelly  received,  and  ill-used  poems,  his  youthfu 
loDgings  and  aspirations  after  fame  is  'ieeply  expressed  in  the  lines  to  his  friend 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  written  in  I8O6.    They  contain  the  following, — 

**The  fire,  in  the  cavern  of  Etna  concealed, 
Still  mantles  unseen  in  its  secret  recess ; 
At  length,  in  a  volume  terrific  revealed, 
No  torrent  can  quench  it,  no  bounds  can  repress. 

Oh !  thus  the  desire  in  ray  bosom  for  fame 
Bids  me  live  but  to  hope  for  i)Osterit^''8  praise : 

Could  I  soar,  with  the  Phnpnix,  on  pinions  of  flame, 
With  him  I  would  wish  to  expire  in  the  blaze." 
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And  to  the  clcxl,  have  chained  what  spumed  control! — 

That  he  was  human,  passionate — or  weak. 

And  loved  to  praise — or  kiss  fair  woman's  cheek. 

Is  hut  to  tell  that  he  was  human — all. 

And  only  tasted  what  made  Adam^  falL 

XVIII. 

Was  he  a  coward,  hrutal,  hase,  or  mean, 

And  stahhed  fair  Virtue  while  he  lurked  unseen? 

Insulted  Deity  on  each  pretence, — 

Religious  to  the  eye,  hut  not  the  sense! 

Would  seem  the  saint,  and  coolly  play  the  part 

"With  all  the  mockery  of  the  Actors  art? 

Then  lectured  others,  on  the  road  to  Heaven, 

I>ut,  secret,  sinned  whenever  chance  was  given? 

Attended  church, — though  Goil  knows,  hut  to  yawn. 

As  if  the  devil  held  their  souls  in  pawn? 

And  made  them  nod,  in  spite  of  sense  or  place. 

To  prove  hiii  power,  and  the  Lord's  disgrace? 

Ah  no!  too  deep  he  felt  Religion^s  flow, 

1  B\Ton  graphically  and  clmracteristically  writes-- 

**  'Tis  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  bow,  one's  laarels. 

By  blootl  or  ink ;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife  ;  'tis  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels. 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend ; 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  worid ;  and  dear  the  schooll)oy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  foigot. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love, — it  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked — all's  known. 

And  life  yieltls  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  wliich  Prometheus  filched  for  ua  from  heaven." 

In  connection  with  his  innate  and  passionate  love  for  the  fair  sex,  and  as  an 
alleged  reason  for  Larly  Byron  leaving  him,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  publisheti 
in  Macinillan's  Magazine,  Sept.  1869,  a  most  vague,  unbelievable,  and  revolting 
ftory  of  his  improper  intimacy  with  his  half-sister  Augusta,— a  story  so  vile, 
ami  so  unlikely,  that  no  right-thinking  i>erson  will  believe  it ;  but,  even 
suppose  it  were  true,  the  man  is  gone,  and  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  the 
^jort"  of  his  writings  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of  condemning  the  Psalms  of  David, 
although  their  author  was  guilty  of  a  far  more  mean,  base,  and  cowardly  dttwl 
to  gam  the  wicked  and  adulterous  possession  of  the  wife  of  Uriah  ?  Is  it 
because  he  waji  so  repentant  ?  Not  by  any  means  to  draw  comparison— I  say, 
so  also  was  Byron.  Even  Lady  Byron  said  she  knew  he  would  repent  "  as  the 
angel  was  in  him/* 
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To  skim  its  surface  with  a  formal  show ! 

His  was  the  heart  to  feel,  but  feel  alone, 

Approached, — in  secret,  to  his  Maker's  throne, 

And  truly  deemed,  that  each,  and  all  must  stand 

Alone,  accountant,  at  His  last  command 

Ah  !  frail  humanity,  thou  art  so  prone 

To  judge  a  fault, — and  itch  to  cast  the  stone, 

Which  kind  Divinity,  with  warning,  checks. 

To  save  the  hypocrites,  from  self-doomed  wrecks^, — 

The  very  measure  that  they  mete  to  men 

Shall  be  too  truly  meted  out  again. 

Ah  !  many  wear  the  wily  "  fiend's  arch  mock''^ 

Who  strut  beneath  Edition's  ample  cloak. 

Is  that  Religion^ — which  makes  men  demure, — 

X  Writing  from  Pisa  in  July  1822,  in  answer  to  some  objections  to  the  alleged 
immoitility  of  his  Don  Juan — he  says,  "The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of 
BUsphemer  (which  with  Radical,  Liberal,  Jacobin,  Reformer,  &c.,  are  the 
changes  which  the  hirelings  are  daily  ringing  in  the  ears  of  those  who  will  lis- 
ten) should  be  welcome  to  all  who  recollect  on  whom  it  was  originidly  be- 
stowed. Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly  as  hSisphemera, 
and  so  have  been,  and  mav  be  many  who  dare  to  oppose  the  most  notorious 
abuses  of  the  name  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  persecution  is  not  re- 
futation, nor  even  triumph  ;  the  '  wretched  infidel,'  as  he  is  called,  is  probably 
happier  in  his  prison  than  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  With  his  opinions  I 
have  nothing  to  do — they  may  be  right  or  wrouff — but  he  has  suffered  for  them, 
and  that  very  suffering  for  conscience's  sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  deism 
than  the  exajnple  of  heterodox  1  prelates  to  Christianity,  suicide  statesmen  to 
oppression,  or  over-pensioned  homicides  to  the  impious  alliance  which  insults 
the  world  with  the  name  of  '  Holy  ! '  I  have  no  wish  to  trample  on  the  dis- 
honoured, or  the  dead ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  the  adherents  to  the  classes 
from  whence  those  persons  sprung,  should  abate  a  little  of  the  canty  which  is 
the  crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing,  and  false-speaking  time,  of  selfish  spoilers, 
and — out  enough  for  the  present." 

*  Tlie  "fiena  s  arch  mock,"  according  to  Shakespeare,  is,  "to  lip  a  wanton 
and  think  her  chaste." 

»  In  his  diary  of  1821,  Byron  writes — "  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a 
sunshiny  day  ;  as  if  there  was  some  association  between  an  internal  approach 
to  greater  light  and  purity,  and  the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external 
existence.  The  night  is  also  a  religious  concern ;  and  even  more  so— wlien  I 
viewed  the  moon  and  stars  through  Herschel's  telescope,  and  saw  that  they 
were  worlds."  This  so  exactly  coincides  with  the  above,  that  it  is  in  fact 
one  of  the  many,  to  me,  convincing  proofs  that  Byron  was  candid  and  honest  in 
all  his  writings— he  was  no  cunning  hypocrite,  who  merely  catered  for  effect — 
as  malignantly  stated, — let  any  unbiassed, — qualified  mind  -  -study  his  works 
carefully,  and  it  will  find  clear,  and  convincing  proofs  of  his  candour — in  the 
true  and  fearless  expression  of  his  heartfelt  sentiments.  He  said  he  was 
"  desirous  to  believe,  as  he  experienced  no  happiness  in  his  unsettled  notions 

X  When  Lord  Sandwich  said  "  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  ortho- 
doxy and  heterodoxy,"  Bishop  Warburton  replied,  "  Orthodox v,  my  loM,  is 
my  doxy,  and  heteirodoxy  is  another  man' 8  doxy,"  A  very  good  definition  of 
their  doxys. 
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Are  David's  Psalins  decried  because  he  planned 
The  Hittite's  death  before  his  wife  trepanned  % 
A  deed  so  vile,  the  which,  had  Byron  done, 
The  foulest  thief  been  called  beneath  the  sun, 
And  justly  too, — for  who  could  take  his  part, 
Though  God  should  say  the  man  was  like  his  heart  ? 
Or,  is  the  world  ill-planned  for  mankind's  sin  ? 
Earthquakes !  disease  !  or  War's  more  horrid  din  ? 
No  I  but.  111,  with  Good,  is  found  in  everything — 
From  sweetest  rose  to  painted  adder's  skin, 
Unless  in  Heaven,  where  all  is  good  and  fair, 
Or,  all  is  bad  in  Satan's  hellish  lair. 

XX. 

Is  Syria's  maid,  who,  laughing,  naked  stands. 
And  bathes  in  freedom  by  her  native  sands, 
Less  pure  than  prudes  for  all  their  polished  care, — 
Lip-deep  philanthropy,  and  silk-robed  prayer  ? 
Without  restraint  their  lovely  forms  they  bare, 
Bound  o'er  the  sand,  or  comb  their  flowing  hair. 
And,  as  they  lave  in  ruilning  stream  or  brook, 
>0f  men  as  heedless — as  in  sequestered  nook. 
Some  peeping  Tom  might  spy, — himself  feel  shame. 
While  they,  unheeding,  bathed  their  beauteous  frame, 
Which  proves  the  more  you  cloak  and  hide  a  sin. 
The  wish  the  greater  is  to  pry  within. 
Shall  Truth  not  write  what  Nature  says  % 
Nor  state  that  B3'ron  sang  in  virtue's  praise  7 — 
Aye !  more,  and  loved  it  too,  when  from  the  heart. 
But  loved  to  tear  the  veil  from  vicious  art ! 
And  tell  society  no  form  could  bind 
The  soul  of  man,  nor  elevate  his  mind. 
Nor  hide  the  Truth,  which  peeps  through  every  veil 
That  Priestcraft  weaves — to  tell  its  simple  tale. 
Vain  hope  !  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  wave. 
Or  bid  an  angry  woman  cease  to  rave. 
As  stop  the  growing  influence  of  soul, 
Which  soon  shall  rise  above  a  priest's  control, 
And  leave  it  free  to  choose  'twixt  worth  and  rant,  ' 
'Twixt  sterling  genius — and  designing  cant. 

XXI. 

Ah !  dull  society,  you  yet  shall  find 

You  cannot  hide  the  Sun,  nor  light  the  blind, 
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Kor  bide  from  daughters,  what  their  nature  tells 

Is  shallow  sophistry,  and  needless  spells, 

For  Vice,  and  Sin,  they  know,  breed  earthly  hells  ! — 

An  inborn  teacher,  tells,  that  Modesty,  is  theirs, 

That  Sin  and  Folly  have  forbidden  cares; 

And  if  they  fall,  too  oft,  the  trusting  maid. 

Is  by  Hypocrisy  the  most  betrayed. 

Eeligion*s  cloak,  alas  i  she'll  even  find 

Is  often  stolen  to  seduce  her  mind. 

A  fitting  emblem  of  King  David's  vows, 

To  kill  a  husband  to  enjoy  his  spouse ; 

How  he  repented  that  clandestine  love 

His  fifty-first  grand  psalm  can  truly  prove! 

O  truthful  Bible ! — in  thy  stem  decrees 

Thy  inspiration  proved  by  traits  like  these — 

Not  to  be  sneered,  nor  wicked  License  given 

To  Sin, — but  show  Remorse  the  stepping-stone  to  Heaven. 

For  Honour,  still,  must  noble  Virtue  praise. 

As  honest  Truth  shall  give  her  length  of  days, — 

Let  Vice,  like  Cain,  be  stamped  as  Satan's  brood, 

Reward  the  virtuous  and  extol  the  good; 

Erase  all  neutral  barriers  of  crime, 

Let  Good,  and  HI,  run  open  race  through  time. 

Condemn  the  one, — and  open,  hail  the  other, — 

No  matter  whether  rich  or  poor,  your  brother  ! 

Fear  not  the  pen  that  lays  our  vices  bare. 

And  strips  from  Sin  its  warm  and  tempting  air. 

Can  ought  be  gained  to  be  afraid  of  Truth  ? 

Was  Virtue  sacrificed  by  grateful  Ruth  ? 

No  !  Virtue  ever  shall  be  Virtue  still 

In  spite  of  printing  or  seductive  skill, — 

A  mixture  strange  of  Faith,  and  Love,  and  guile, 

To  build  religion  on  a  woman's  smile ! — 

Perhaps  the  best  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 

As  blood  is  healthiest  when  mixed  with  salts. 

Was  Boaz  tempted  to  forget  his  oath? — 

Although  no  doubt  'twas  tempting  for  them  both. 

XXII. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  the  human  soul, 
Which,  left  unfettered,  seeks  its  future  goal, 
And  soars  the  highest  on  the  simplest  creeds, 
To  view  Religion  on  the  noblest  deeds. 
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"Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road, 
But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God." 
And  those  are  worst, — the  chains  of  cant  and  pride, 
To  file  which  through,  the  best  have  always  tried, — 
And  noblest  pattern  on  the  Cross  has  died ! 
The  deed  is  done  which  all  mankind  made  free, 
For  Truth  hath  blossomed  from  that  bloody  tree, 
And  weak  her  followers  who  fear  that  wrong 
Can  stifle  Virtue  with  a  wanton's  song. 
Were  Mankind  true  in  branding  secret  sin, 
And  tearing  cloaks  from  what  is  black  within. 
With  scornful  finger  point  and  brand  the  base, 
And  from  a  church  and  cushioned  temple  chase 
The  bankrupt  knave — who,  smiling,  robs  Society, 
And  salves  his  conscience  with  a  canting  Piety, 
Or  kick  the  villain  who  betrays  the  pure — 
Half-dead  and  naked  o'er  each  neighbouring  moor! — 
Then,  all  that 's  vile,  in  printed  form  or  speech. 
Would  lose  its  venom,  with  its  power  to  teach. 

XXIII. 

Does  not  the  Lord  behold  this  sinful  globe  % 
The  countless  villanies  'neath  virtue's  robe. 
Where  haggard  Crime,  with  dripping  crimson  jaws, 
In  secret  crunches  all  His  righteous  laws. 
The  midnight  Murder  on  the  blasted  moor. 
The  strangled  infant  of  the  famished  poor. 
The  brine- fed  gashes  of  the  tortured  slave. 
The  ruined  Maiden  in  her  early  grave. 
The  faithless  wife,  and  her  adulterous  lord. 
The  Miser  counting  o'er  his  ill-got  hoard — 
With  all  the  hideous  and  distorted  crimes 
That  flourish  rankly  upon  all  His  climes  ? 
But  yet  He  knows — even  therey  the  purest  light 
Will  shine  the  brighter  in  the  darkest  night; 
And  that  Morality  is  false  which  fears  to  trust 
The  Eight  with  Wrong, — for  God  to  Man  is  just! 

XXIV. 

Pride-dressed  religion  is  a  foul  pretender! — 
Expect  quick  butterflies  on  dead  December, 
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Electric  life  within  a  stiffened  corse. 

Or  speed  and  mettle  in  a  hobby-horse; 

A  fire  to  kindle  in  a  running  stream. 

Or  find  reality  in  a  fevered  dream, — 

Springs  in  the  desert, — health  in  Sierra  Leoiiev 

A  soaring  crab — or  life  within  a  stone; 

In  bawds  find  purity — plain  truth,  in  lies, 

An  honest  rogue, — or  Despot  without  spies, — 

Light  fires  with  flakes  of  snow,  or  find  hot  ice — 

Or  any  other  incongruity, — but  these  sufiSee, 

To  show  that  pure  Eeligion  of  the  Mind 

Is  plain  as  Christ, — who  died  to  teach  Mankind — 

No  pride  had  he — and  often,  scarcely  bread. 

Despising  wealth  of  all  but  heart  and  head. 

XXV. 

It  ill  becomes  a  pen  like  mine,  to  teach — 
Though  many  knaves  and  blockheads  try  to  preach. 
As  this  world  goes, — a  poor  man  need  not  strive 
To  think  his  writings  will  his  clay  survive, 
But,  if  his  pen  tells  truth, — howe*er  so  plain, 
His  life — and  writings  may  not  be  in  vain, — 
!No  matter  what  the  talents,  we  possess. 
If  poor, — he's  but  a  fool,  or  something  less, 
Laughed  at, — reviled, — his  better  parts  denied. 
His  mind,  like  Truth,  by  Scandal,*  crucified ; 

^  Not  content  with  abusing  his  writings,  his  private  character  and  person 
wore  moligneil,  and  held  up  to  public  scorn.  Nor  were  the  attacks  conftoed  to 
himself ;  his  friends  came  m  for  a  share  of  the  misrepresentation  and  vitupera- 
ti(»n.  The  Courier,  Muniing  Post,  Sun,  and  Morning  Herald,  took  the  le»d  in 
til  is  system  of  ho>tility,  while  the  smaller  fry  of  reviewers,  and  some  of  the 
obscurer  poets  who  had  been  ridiculed  in  his  satire,  eagerly  availed  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  misrepresent,  and  take  their  petty  vengeance  on  their 
noble  asKailant  The  severity  and  rancour  of  their  attacks— notwithstanding 
hi.H  affected  indifference,  impregnated  with  gall  the  kindly  feelings  of  his  nature. 
His  pride  was  wounded  to  its  utmost  depths — the  iron  had  entered  his  soul— 
and  no  wonder  that  an  intense  hatred  and  contempt — of  mankind  were  lurking 
nt  the  foundation  of  his  feelings.  He  was  brandea  with  such  epithets  as  "  the 
illcptimato  son  of  a  murderer."  In  1814  he  *'wa8  so  disgusted**  at  the  nn* 
tlinctTning  and  petty  abuse,  that  he  wrote  to  Moore,  "No  more  rhyme  for,  or 
from,  me,  I  have  token  my  leave  of  that  sti^,  and  henceforth  will  mounte* 
bank  it  no  longer ;  I  have  had  my  da^,  and  there's  an  end.  The  utmost 
I  extHM't  or  even  wish,  is  to  have  it  said  m  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  I 
tiii^'fit,  perhai)H  have  i>ecn  a  poet,  had  I  gone  on  and  amended.  My  great  com> 
fnrt  it,  that  the  temporary  celebrity  I  have  wrung  from  the  world  has  been  in 
ihn  vory  teeth  of  all  opinions  and  piejodices,  J  have  flattered  no  ruling  powers: 
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While  he,  in  secret,  smiling  at  their  aim, 

Would  sell  his  life  to  purchase  future  fame. 

Tis  this — reward  that  makes  the  Poet  toil, 

To  climb  the  height,  above  the  world's  turmoil, 

Where  Soul, — triumphant,  floats  above  Life's  stream. 

Of  Wealth,  whose  bubbles,  vanish  like  a  dream, — 

The  mental  rainbow  of  the  human  soul, 

A  gilded  phantom,  which  defies  control. 

At  best,  unreal  shadow  of  a  drop. 

Which  rests  on  nothing,  like  a  broken  hope ! — 

Without  foundation  for  its  brilliant  span. 

As  pompous  Lucre,  gilds  the  mindless  man. 

Till  Death,  with  stem  reality  shall  strip 

Their  boasted  riches  from  their  greedy  grip. 

For  Thought,  on  Christian  principle  *s  the  key 

Which  opes  the  wicket  of  Eternity, 

For,  at  the  last,  the  thought  shall  still  intrude, 

"  How  have  I  spent  my  time  for  God  and  good  1 " 

XXVI. 

What  virtue  blossoms  on  pretentious  Cant  t 

Or  sacred  Charity  can  bloom  on  rant  ? — 

As  Nelson  turned  on  Fear  his  blinded  eye, 

So  canting  bigots  let  their  Passions  fly, — 

On  Theory,  they  cast  Religion's  spell, 

But  ac^,— -denying  either  Heaven  or  Hell ! 

O'er  petty  Form,  they  worry  each  and  other — 

Forgetting, — in  their  zeal.  Mankind 's  their  brother — 

Keligious  instinct !  legacy  from  God, 

Which  tells  Humanity, — the  world  abroad, — 

No  matter  what  the  Creed,  or  Nation  be 


I  have  never  concealed  a  single  thought  that  tempted  me.  They  can't  say  I 
have  truckled  to  the  times,  nor  to  popular  topics.  And  whatever  I  have  gained, 
has  been  at  the  expenditure  of  as  mwiAi  personal  favour  as  possible  ;  for  I  do 
believe  never  was  a  banl  more  unpopular  quod  homo  than  myself.  And  now  I 
have  done  !  "  There  is  much  in  Byron's  short  life — if  justly  pondered  over  to 
cause  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  a  great  .spirit  rendered  restless  and  miserable  l.y 
a  combination  of  torturing  circumstances. — even  from  his  infant  years,  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  In  the  words  of  Othello,  *'Who  can  control  his 
Fate,"  his  very  lameness  was  a  source  of  mibery  through  the  soured  taunts  of 
his  own  mother,  created  by  the  actions  of  his  Father. — a  debauchee,  a  profligate 
scoundrel  he  never  knew. 
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She  reigns  supreme,  to  set  Man's  spirit  free ! 

But  ab  !  the  blood  which  Bigotry  hath  shed. 

In  vain  to  chain  her,  on  her  gory  bed ! — 

While  Superstition  crouched  behind 

To  stab  this  innate  champion  of  the  Mind  ! 

While  poor  Credulity  on  Terror  lay, 

And  begged  of  Priestcraft  for  its  soul  to  pray. 

She  needs  no  petty  mockeries  of  Fate. 

Who  prate,  to  Soul,  of  its  converted  state. 

She  only  needs  the  Truth,  to  make  her  free. 

To  fly  on  wings  of  Eeason,  to  Infinity  ! 

But  each  sectarian  has  peculiar  care, 

To  damn  by  Action, — and  to  save  by  Prayer, 

That  /)!>,  alone,  of  all  the  sects  is  right, 

The  rest,  are  hateful,  in  Jehovah's  sight, — 

But,  blind  that  Faith  in  God,  which  fails  to  see. 

That  true  Religion  springs  from  Charity, 

lioils  works  are  perfect.     Man's  religion  mars, — 

And  breaks  the  harmony  by  sectarian  wars. 

XXVII. 

Not  faultless,  those,  whose  starving  blame, 
Would  prey  like  vampires,  on  Lord  Byron's  fame. 
And  brvatho  Impurity  from  Envy's  breast. 
Like  native  odour  from  the  vulture's  nest. 
Would  stain  his  intellect, — deny  his  sense. 
And  hound  his  Grenius  from  the  world, — hence. 
In  life,  traduced, — his  death ^  might  well  atone 

1  It  i»  painful  to  think  on  tlie  last  illness  of  poor  Byron.  He  bad  no  mine 
to  attend  bini.  in  a  situation  demanding  so  much  care  and  attention.  Alas ! 
v^oiuan's  soi^tlung  administrations  were  not  only  denied  him,  but  he  was  snr- 
rtuindeil  by  every  source  of  discomfort  and  confusion,  that  can  possibly  be  coo- 
ct>ivtxl  for  a  person  in  his  condition.  "In  all  the  attendants,"  says  Parry, 
**tbri\>  was  the  o^ciousness  of  zeal;  but.  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  each 
otht^r'H  l^n^uM^  their  zt>al  only  added  to  the  confusion,  llie  want  of  common 
utH-eH!(Ant«M  uuule  Lonl  Byron's  apartment  such  a  picture  of  distress,  and  eren 
au>;ui>h.  during  the  two  or  three  last  days  of  his  life  as  I  never  before  beheM, 

4»ud  Mfinh  never  again  to  witness."  During  his  illness,  no  one  had  been  in- 
vt^'iltHl  with  the  charge  of  his  household ,  and  neither  order,  nor  quiet  was  main- 
Uui«h)  III  \\\H  iHHlroom.  In  his  delirium  he  talked  wildly — as  if  he  were  leading 
tUHH»j«  \\\  Imttle,  crying— **Fon*'ard,  forward,"  (both  in  English  and  Italian,) 
*'(\»u»Hge,  ftdlow  my  example."  His  niling  desire,  when  he  was  seized  with 
\\\%  lUiuMM,  wai  to  meet  the  Turks  in  battle.  On  the  ninth  day  of  his  imxnfnl 
vti-ttvvM  ho  BHid  tt>  his  faithful  valet  Fletcher,  *'  I  cannot  sleep,  and  yon  know  I 
lu»\  %i  uv«t  U»ou  ttl»l«»  to  slet*  p  for  a  week.  I  know,**  he  added,  "that  a  man  can  be 
huIn  a  rvrUlH  tliiio  without  sleep,  and  then  he  must  go  mad ;  I  would  ten  times 
i4«tiu>r  fthiKit  iuyiM»U  than  be  mad,  for  I  am  not  afraid  of  dying — I  am  more  fit  to 
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For  vices  magnified,  and  not  his  own, — 

His  heart  was  ever  prone  to  help  the  weak, 

Nor  did  mankind,  alone,  his  wealth  bespeak. 

To  liberty,  his  heart,  and  gold,  he  gave. 

And,  in  her  shattered  ranks,  he  found  his  grave. 

He  fell, — in  aid  of  Freedom's  sacred  life. 

To  free  a  Nation  from  the  tyrant's  knife, — 

Was  this  the  mark  of  drivelling  Despair) 

Insipid  Soul, — or  Lust's  insatiate  care? 

Though  selfish  "Beech "-worms,  in  their  zeal  will  "Stow" 

As  many  falsehood's, — as  their  pen  can  plough 

Beneath  his  works, — while  Envy's  blast  will  seek 

To  fan  the  blush  on  Woman's  lovely  cheek  ! 

But,  no  one  prized  her  sacred  Virtue  more. 

His  brain  had  coined, — if  writing  could  restore 

The  Dian  purity  of  her  innate  taste, — 

For,  though  he  laughed  with  Vice,  he  loved  the  chaste. 

But,  say  that  youthful  passion  led  astray — 

The  greater  triumph,  which  could  conquer  clay, 

die  than  people  think."  In  one  of  the  intervals  he  said  "  Now,  Fletcher,  I 
wish  to  give  you  several  directions,  which  you  will  be  particular  in  seeing 
executed,  I  must  tell  you  all  without  losing  a  moment."  On  Fletcher  aMking 
if  he  would  go  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  *'0h,  my  God,  no,"  he  cried  **you 
will  lose  too  much  time,  and  I  have  it  not  to  spare,  my  time  is  now  short,  now 
pay  attention,"  he  added,  "You  will  be  provided  lor,"  he  then  continued, 
"  Oh,  my  poor  dear  child  !  my  dear  Ada !  my  God  !  could  I  but  have  seen  her ! 
Give  her  my  blessing,  and  my  dear  sister  Augusta,  and  her  children, — and  you 
will  go  to  Lady  Byron,  and  say— tell  her  everything, — you  are  friends  w^ith 
her.  He  was  greatly  affected,  his  voice  faltered,  but  he  continued  to  mutter 
to  himself  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  only  a  few  words  could  be  caught,  among 
these  were  "Augusta," — "Ada," — "Hobbouse," — "Kinnaird,"  raising  his 
voice,  he  said  "  Now  I  have  told  you  all,"  and  added  characteristically, 
"Fletcher,  If  you  do  not  execute  my  orders,  I  will  torment  you  hereafter  if 
possible. "  Fletcher  replied  in  great  consternation,  ' '  I  have  not  understood 
a  word  your  Lordship  has  been  saying."  "  Not  understood  me,  then  all  is  over, 
it  is  now  too  late,"  he  made  several  fruitless  efforts  to  speak,  but  could  only 
say  one  or  two  words  such  as  *'  My  wife — my  child — my  sister — you  know  all — 
you  know  my  wishes."  His  last  words  were  "  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep."  And 
XhU  noble  spirit  passed  away  on  the  wings  of  Death  to  its  Maker,  without  a 
stniggle  or  symptom  of  pain.  Shortly  before  he  died,  he  spoke  of  Greece,  he 
said  "  I  have  given  her  my  time,  my  means— my  health— and  now  I  give  her 
my  life,  what  could  I  do  more,"  also  he  said  "there  are  things  which  make  the 
world  dear  to  me,  for  the  rest  I  am  content  to  die. "  He  expired  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  happy  salutation  of  the  day  "  Christ  is  risen  ! "  remained  but  half- 
pronounced  on  the  lips  of  every  Greek,  and  as  they  met,  the  universal  cr^  was, 
"  How  is  Lord  Byron  V  Thousands  assembled  in  the  spacious  plain  outside  the 
city  to  commemorate  the  sacred  day,  as  if  they  had  met  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
imploring  their  Saviour  to  restore  to  health  one  who  was  the  partaker  in  their 
struggle  to  free  their  native  land. 
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For,  though  weighed  down  by  Vice's  leaden  dnin. 
He  soared  to  Heaven,  on  hk  undying  strain^ — 
Twos  Falsehood,  made, — wkAt  Enry  punted  bluk, 
Likd  All's  victim  in  her  £itftl  sack, — 
Go  :  ^ild  the  good  on  Scripture's  wisest  men, 
AN'ho  kept  their  thousand  Wile  aod  concubine  [ 

XXTIU. 

The  harp  of  Bums,  like  Byron's,  Passion  strong 

And,  though  no  better  Minstrel  ever  sung, 

His  Genius  sometimes  upon  Folly  flew, 

And  soared  above  the  worldly,  "Holy,"  crew, 

"Who  also,  fain  had  caught  him  in  their  snare, 

And  sent  to  Hell  upon  their  sacred  prayer. 

For  ah  !  the  thief  which  steals  away  the  brains, 

Tried  hard,  on  his,  to  leave  its  treacherous^  stains! — 

AVith  soul  less  gloomy, — and  with  heart  as  fine, 

Brave  Independence,  tugs  at  every  line, — 

Far  more  than  Industry  did  his  rusting  plough. 

Or  canting  Bigotry,  in  his  manly  brow, — 

Much  shorter  in  his  notes,  but,  oft  as  wild — 

He,  too,  was  marked,  for  Passion's  wayward  child, 

His  wing,  which,  took  a  homelier, — plainer  flight, 

"Was  not  invincible  to  the  Patron's  slight, 

But,  Byron  soared  above,  and  spumed  the  whole. 

And  kept  intact,  the  freedom  of  his  soul ! 

Both  had  a  brilliant,  but  an  early  fate, 

Thirty-six  was  Byron, — Burns  thirty-eight, — 

The  brief  years  these  which  hoary  Falsehood^  stings, 

1  The  memory  of  Burns  has  also  been  verj*  uncharitably  assailed,  for  par- 
tially giving  way  to  the  but  too  natural  accompaniment  of  the  success  of  his 
piK-'ms,  when  in  Eilinbui^h,  by  the  well-meant  adulation  of  many  of  his  wealthy 
a^lmirers,— his  own  sanguine  temperament-  and  the  insidnous  custom  of  Society, 
he  was  a  little  Drone  to  be  flattered  by  Patronage. 

'  I  tlo  not  believe  there  ever  existed  a  more  misunderstood — ill-u{»ed — more 
intellectual — sensitive — and  excitable  character  on  this  earth  than  George  Gordon 
Uyrou.  With  the  noblest  aspirations  after  Truth,  and  undying  hatred  of  Cant 
;iiul  Humbug  in  all  its  forms— with  an  incessant  struggle  to  overcome  the  faults 
of  his  <^arly  training  and  disposition,— and  a  feverish  desire  to  live  well  ¥rith 
^^Hl  -  utterly  heeiiless  of  the  hollow  formula  of  Society, — nay,  at  heart  despis- 
ing the  opinions  of  mankind,  when  he  found  those  opinions  jarring  w^ith  Truths 
!io  Wiis  uncharitably  and  cruelly  set  down  from  the  iirst,  as  a  being  to  be 
Luuited,  stung.  revile«l,  and  shunned,  by  people  who  never  devoted  a  thousand 
juirt  111' thvir  time  to  intellectual  studies.  Like  most  original  and  enquiring 
•muds,  his  dijtep  faith  was  somewhat  vague  and  unfixed,  aiKl  his  conceptions  of 
tiuc  Ut-ligion  dark  and  uncertain, — but  he  was  no  Atheist.     He  rejected 
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And  enyioQS  Ignorance  her  dart  she  f  ings ; 

But,  Truth,  with  Sense,  on  Beason,  bide  their  time, 

Creeds,  and  all /ormoZ  systems  of  Belief,  but  he  finnly  believed  in  Ood.  The 
following  extract  from  one  of  his  early  poems,  called  the  '*  Prayer  of  Nature," 
which  he  wrote  at  College  in  1806,  shows  that  his  mind  was  ^opin^  after 
something  better  than  unaided  Reason  can  teach,  but  which  his  spirit  failed  to 
find:— 

"  Father  of  Light  I  great  God  of  Heaven ! 
Hear'st  Thou  the  accents  of  Despair? 
Can  Guilt  like  man's  be  e'er  forgiven  1 
Can  Vice  atone  for  crimes,  by  prayer? 
Father  of  Light,  on  Thee  I  call ! 
Thou  seest  my  soul  is  dark  within ; 
Thou  who  canst  mark  the  sparrow's  fall 
Avert  from  me  the  death  of  sin.*' 

And,  what  Moore  calls  his  "defiance  of  creeds/'  is  strongly  expressed  in  the 
same  poem :  — 

"  Shall  man  condemn  his  race  to  Hell, 
Unless  they  bend  in  pompous  form ; 
Tell  us  that  all^  for  one  who  fell, 
Must  perish  in  the  mingling  storm? 
Shall  each  pretend  to  reach  the  skies 
Yet  doom  his  brother  to  expire ; 
Whose  soul  a  different  hope  supplies ; 
Or  doctrines  less  severe  inspire! 
Shall  they  by  Creeds  they  can't  expound 
Prepare  a  fancied  Bliss  or  Woe? 
Shall  reptiles,  grovelling  on  the  ground, 
Their  great  Creator's  purpose  know] 
Shall  those  who  live  for  belf  alone, — 
Whose  years  float  on  in  daily  crime, — 
Shall  they  by  Faith  for  guilt  atone, 
And  live  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time?" 

In  a  list,  drawn  up  by  himself  of  the  books  he  bad  read  before  leaving 
Harrow  School — the  following  characteristic  note  was  written  imder  the  head 
"Books  of  Divinity,"  Blair,  Porteous,  Tillotson,  Hooker,— all  very  tiresome, 
I  abhor  books  of  Religion  though  /  revtrenct  and  love  my  (Jod,  without  the 
blasphemous  notions  of  sectaries,  or  belief  in  their  absurd  and  damnable  Here- 
sies, Mysteries,  and  thirty-nine  Articles."  In  after  life, — at  least  in  his  after 
life — for  he  was  a  young  man  when  he  died,  he  truly  writes  in  his  Epistle  to 
his  half-sister  Augusta : — 

*'  My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils ;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  filled  a  century 
Before  its  fourth  of  time  had  passed  me  by, 
With  false  Ambition  what  had  I  to  do? 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame ; 
And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  crew 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make, — a  Name, 
Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue. 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over— I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  that  have  gone  before.' 


»» 
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To  fly  still  higher  on  the  Poet's  rhyme, — 

Ah  !  who  but  fears  to  drag  the  lingering  breath, 

Nor  knows  that  old  age  more  is  feared  than  Death? — 

Nor  knows,  that  nothing  which  attends  the  bier, 

Dries  half  so  quickly  as  the  glistening  tear) 

So,  both  have  graved  their  own,  undying  name, 

And  with  their  pens  have  cut  their  niche  in  Fame, — 

Yes !  both  fought  hard  to  keep  the  "  narrow  way," 

Which  leads  the  soul  above  the  miry  clay, 

Their  grey  goose  chisel,  often  cut  down  deep. 

When  worldly  Selfishness  was  sunk  in  sleep. 

Or  counting  gold, — before  she  went  to  pray. 

That  Heaven  would  bless  their  pleasant  present  day. 

That  when  they  Ve  sucked  the  cream  of  this  world's  bowl. 

They  hope  the  Lord  will  save  ihmftUure  soul, 

But,  when  they  sink  into  the  greedy  tomb, 

Tis  Life, — not  Death, — will  justify  their  doom! 

'Tis  false  Religion, — trusts  its  soul  to  Usury 

And  sinks  its  spirit  in  Bome  future  bursary. 

This,  at  the  best  is  antichristian  fame, 

Whose  root,  is  Self,  whose  blossom  is  their  shame, — 

A  Shibboleth  indeed,  till  Jordan's  passed, 

And  what  was  left  for  good,  is  cursed  at  last. 

Bequests,  too  often,  sow  the  seeds  of  Strife, — 

The  day  of  Goodness,  is  the  day  of  Life, 

Then,  what  Benevolence  must  bid  you  do. 

If  not  a  Mockery,  let  Life  guide  through 

And  show  Sincerity,  by  Practice,  led, 

For  Goodness  withers  when  the  Donor's  dead.^ 

XXIX. 

But,  fellow  feeling,  makes  us  wondrous  kind, 

*  In  but  too  many  instances,  well-meant  bequests,  sink  down  into  mere  love  of 
power  in  the  management,  and  absorbing  the  means  by  interested  officials.  Com- 
pared  to  this,  the  niagniticent  institution  for  orphan  children  near  Bristol,  called 
the  ' '  Ashley  Down  Orphanage,"  stands  out  in  bold  comparison  by  the  good,  done 
by  the  means  of  chantable  people  in  life.  The  school  was  originally  started  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Muller,— still  living, — and  during  its  existence  half  a  million 
of  pounds  have  been  expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  pupiLs,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  is  £25,000,  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  ;  there  are 
no  less  than  2000  poor  orphans  of  legitimate  parents  educated,  clothed,  and  main- 
tained in  this  noble  Institution,  which  is  so  well-known  that  ample  supnliea  of 
money  are  sent  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  thus, — practically  ftd- 
filling  the  iigunctions  of  Christ,  in  life,  which  is  the  test  of  Christianity — and  not 
leaving  endowments  to  be  misdirected,  and  bones  of  contention  after  death. 
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When  Wealth  doth  grow  on  poverty  of  mind, 

For,  even  Madness^  can  lay  claim  to  Fame 

If  gold  be  left  to  propagate  its  name ; 

And  sometimes  Ignorance  o'er  Worth  will  reign, 

And  build  its  temple  for  the  wise  insane, 

The  good,  men  do,  lives  after  them  indeed, 

No  matter  what  their  sphere — their  faith, — or  creed ! 

But,  is  it  Goodness,  to  hoard  wealth  till  dead, 

While  Wretchedness,  in  life,  was  begging  bread  ? 

The  wish, — the  Means, — without  the  deed's  a  snare; 

Which  Satan  sets  for  his  infernal  lair, — 

Of  all  his  subtle,  deep,  and  damned  inventions, 

Is  this, — for  Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions! 

Which  fain  would  soar  to  Heaven,  on  golden  wings 

But  find  their  pinions  tied  by  leaden  strings, 

While  Satan,  deeper  down  their  spirit,  flings  ! 

Then,  what  Philanthropy  "  designs  to  do," 

Let  hand  and  heart  and  Soul,  "  with  might  pursue  '* — 

In  life, — for  good  deeds  never  can  be  found. 

Nor  Virtue  flourish  when  below  the  ground, 

So  says  the  Paraphrase,  and  it  is  right. 

Then  work  while  it  is  Day — for  Death  is  Night. 

No  longer  yours, — the  hoarded  gold,  when  gone, 

Which  writes  eternal  selfishness  on  stone. 

O'er  it,  when  dead,  your  mind  has  no  control. 

Or  if  it  has — upon  so  poor  a  soul, — 

Ah  !  doubly  then  must  it  torment  its  ghost 

To  see  its  good  intentions, — lamed, — and  lost ! — 

'Twixt  Strife,  and  Ill-will,  hangs  a  Morgan's^  Fame, 

1  The  Murray  Asylum  in  Perth  is  a  prominent  instance  in  Question.  The 
two  brothers,  John  and  James  Murray, — men  of  by  no  means  brilliant  qualities, 
nor  means, — through  the  wise  eflforts  of  a  relation — heired  a  very  large  fortune, 
— (upwards  of  a  million  of  pounds)— amassed  by  a  distant  relative  abroad,  who 
perished  along  with  his  whole  family  on  his  way  to  Britain — but,  the  money, 
coming  in  another  vessel  arrived  safe— and  was  claimed  by  Chancery,  until  this 
relation  in  question,  after  much  trouble  and  personal  loss,  assisted  the  Murrays 
to  claim  and  receive  it, — a  part  of  which,  about  £20,000,  was  devoted  to 
the  Murray  Asylum,  by  James,  who, — no  doubt  actuated  by  a  kind,  fellow- 
feeling,  was  wise  enough  to  adopt  this  means  of  showing  his  regard  to  Humanity 
— ^rather  than  rewarding  deserving  Merit,  or  watering  the  flower  of  Justice — 
which  was  allowed  to  wither  in  the  hand  of  him  who  assisted  them. 

*  The  Morgan  Hospital  in  Dundee  and  the  Madras  College  in  St.  Andrews — 
are  both  instances  where  the  intentions  of  the  founders  have  been  very  much 
impaired  by  litigation — on  the  one  hand,  and  misdirected  usage  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Bell  offered  £120,000  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  if  it  would  devote  it 
for  the  purposes  of  Education  sdUiy  on  the  Monitorial  principle, — the  principle 
on  irldcR  he  made  his  money  in  India, — ^but,  not  being  compatiole  with  the  prind- 
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While  Law  sits  perched,  and  chatters  o'er  his  name, 

And  tears  the  parchment  copy  of  his  will. 

And  in  its  place,  presents  its  untaxed  bill, — 

The  name  of  Bell  'twixt  Wrong, — and  Goodness  sits. 

To  see  which  best  his  rich  Endowment  fits, 

The  priest,  upon  Religion  props  the  chair. 

Which  steals  from  Burghal  right  its  parish  share, 

While  Education  stands  with  angry  frown, 

To  see  intended  Good,  tear  Justice  down ! — 

And  writes  upon  his  College,  "  foul  disgrace. 

That  private  teaching  takes  the  public's  place," — 

Two  schools  have  foundered  in  the  legal  sea. 

And  Practice  mocks  his  Monitorial  plea, 

His  scheme  of  teaching,  has  endowed  a  lie, 

And  Truth,  upon  his  system,  shivers  nigh. 

Ah  !  had  he  known, — the  object  of  his  life, — 

For  which  he  toiled,  and  wrote,  and  won,  from  strife, 

And  hoarded  wealth,  for  Monitorial  fame. 

Endowing  schools  to  propagate  his  aim. 

Were  to  be  built  on  Mockery  and  Shame ! 

No  schools  had  sprung  to  burk  his  darling  scheme — 

His  own  wealth  used  to  make  it  all  a  dream! 

As  if  the  donor  was  a  knave  or  fool, — 

For,  not — one  Monitor,  e'er  treads  his  school, 

And  those,  for  whom  it  was  intended  most. 

Receive  a  stone, — or,  at  the  best,  a  ghost. 

For,  in  the  wisdom  of  each  wise  trustee, 

The  Poor's  tuition  is  the  A  B  C  !— 

Or,  if  they  aid,  what  talent  has  begun. 

They're  cold  and  sterile  as  the  wintry  sun, — 

Ah  !  many  a  roiU,  has  sown  a  bitter  jest. 

And  HI  has  flourished  on  a  rich  bequest ! 

xzx. 

Philanthropy  can  flourish, — only  here, 

pie  of  Professorship  in  the  university,  it  was  declined,  but  the  offer  was  accepted 
oy  the  Town  Council  of  St.  Andrews,  which  got  £50.000,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
teaching  the  children  belonging  to  the  city  and  on  the  Monitorial  system,  tne  two 
schools,  the  parish  and  burgh  schools,  having  been  incorporated  in  the  College 
for  the  above  purposes, — instead  of  which,  the  system  is  neither  adhered  to,  nor 
are  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  recognized,  as  it  is  turned  into  a  "  Private  insti- 
tution,*' and  the  inhabitants  defrauded  of  their  birthright,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  so-called  ministers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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Or,  weeping  followers,  attend  its  bier. 

But,  ah  !  the  best,  too  often  bloom  unknown 

Though  God,  the  searcher,  knows  them  for  His  own. 

The  dying  Croesus, — with  his  worshipped  gold, 

Hath  proved  his  heart  at  best,  was  icy  cold. 

For  Life 's  the  season,  just  Jehovah 's  given, 

For  true  Benevolence  to  soar  to  Heaven, — 

What  cares  the  Deity,  for  chiselled  stone ! 

Or  rich  endowments,  when  the  soul  hath  flown  % 

These  pompous  Monuments  at  best,  are  lies  ! 

For,  weak  and  erring,  is  the  clay  which  dies. 

Go  ! — pass  these  staring  letters  on  the  tomb, 

Tis  only  God,  can  write  the  spirit's  doom, — 

Many  a  selfish  worldling,  sleek  and  fair. 

Will  find  that  riches  are  no  passport  there. 

But,  if  you  will  memorialize  the  spot. 

Inscribe,  "  Here  lies  some  clay,  which  soon  shall  rot" — 

No  stones, — nor  busts, — can  consecrate  a  name. 

But  living  Mind,  which  cuts  its  deathless  Fame, 

So,  Byron  nobly  won  the  narrow  way. 

And  round  his  own  Name  hung  the  sacred  bay. 

Such  Fame 's  the  narrow  way, — which  few  can  gain. 

While  countless  millions  tread  Oblivion's  plain. 

Eternal  Time,  shall  judge  him  juster,  still ; 

Mankind,  unborn,  will  see  more  Good,  than  HI. 

His  midnight  lamp  hath  flickered, — not  in  vain 

Nor  barren,  sown,  the  labour  of  his  brain, 

Let  present  Selfishness  count  o'er  its  gains, 

A  Mind,  like  Byron's,  spurned  its  gilded  reins ! — 

Preferring  from  its  native  land  to  roam. 

And  die  'mongst  strangers^  far  away  from  home. 

And  gladly  left  the  selfish, — stinging  flies. 

Which  bore  into  the  soul,  envenomed  lies, — 

Just  like  the  ox, — to  desperation,  driven. 

Will  seek  the  shade,  and  shun  the  light  of  Heaven, — 

But,  though  he  finds  the  cool  sequestered  dells, 

The  mental  maggots  wriggled  in  their  cells. 

And,  proudly  fasten  on  the  noble  beast. 

Whose  very  richness  was  their  envied  feast, 

Or,  like  the  greedy  ichneumon  pest 

1  Bums,  too,  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  native  land, — in  search  of  a 
more  congenial  atmosphere,  of  mind — as  well  as  climate. 
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Wni  drire  the  caterpilLir  to  its  tortured  rest. 
Or,  where  the  stingiiig  earapanas  swarm. 
In  Tain  the  goaded  traTeller  flies  from  harm. 
So,  thickest  coats  of  Mental  worth  are  vain 
To  shield  from  spite,  the  Poet's  teeming  hiain. 
Too  far  ahead,  his  aim  unseen's  reviled, — 
In  Mind  a  giant, — to  the  world, — ^a  child. 
Whose  works, — ^like  Jacoh's  airy  ladder  rise, 
'^  With  feet  in  dirt,  their  head  amid  the  skies." 

XXXI. 

Poor  human  moles,  incessant,  grub  away, 

The  golden  roots  they  And, — ^but  lose  their  day. 

To  them,  the  sunny  rays  of  God-like  mind. 

Are  but  reflections  of  a  fool,  refined ; 

Who  level  ail  to  their  own  grubbing  sen^e, 

And  weigh  the  souL  by  shillings,  pounds,  and  pence, — 

Eternal  riches  of  Poetic  soul 

Is  weighed  'gainst  prt*ent  cash  it  will  control — 

Like  pigs, — or  cattle, — or  an  old  ram's  head. 

Their  worth  is  valued  ere  the  life  is  fled, 

To  them,  what  matter  where  the  Genius  flies — 

Far  better  scrape  for  gold, — or  clean  pig  styes. 

They  act,  as  Heaven  itself,  were  bought  and  sold. 

And  won  by  him  who  plodded  most  for  gold. 

And  useful,  in  their  onward  journey, — hence — 

To  have  their  last  chest,  lined  with  pounds  and  pence 

To  keep  the  worms  from  touching  wealthy  clay, 

For  golden  rasps  had  filed  their  life  away ! — 

^Vs  if  a  greedy, — ill-fed, — crawling  worm 

Should  diire  to  touch  their  pampered  wine-fed  form ! — 

Ox  suck  the  lens  which  lit  the  haughty  eye. 

From  which,  poor  Poverty,  in  life  would  fly ! — 

Or,  brittle  cranium  of  their  scheming  brain 

The  dancing  ball-room  of  a  wriggling  train  f — 

That  brain,  whose  proud  ambition.  Fate  would  hire ; 

Thus,  be  the  chamber  of  a  worm's  desire ! 

XXXIL 

The  beggar,  and  the  King,  alike,  must  lie, 
And,  from  their  poor,— or  great  possessions  fly, 
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Bat  ah  !  how  vain  the  worshipped,  golden  calf 

Will  prove, — for  Heaven,  the  pilgrim's  faithful  staff, 

Although — in  Life, — its  heavy,  selfish  chain, 

Tied  grosser  Vice,  and  shortened  Passion's  rein, 

And  covered  Sin,  beneath  a  hollow  prayer. 

While  Pride,  and  Avarice,  were  breeding  there. 

Tlie  Monster,  Pride,  first  swallows  every  sin. 

And  then,  exultant,  swears,  she's  pure  within ! — 

And  dares  to  tell  the  searching  eye  of  God 

That,  from  her  youth,  she's  walked  in  Virtue's  road 

And  kept  his  laws,  in  Public, — day  and  night. 

And  claimed  the  prize  of  Heaven  as  hers  by  right! 

But,  He,  who  weighs  the  Soul,  and  measures  clay. 

Says,  good  you  are,  and  perfect  in  your  way. 

Sell  what  you  have,  then,  homeless,  follow  me. 

And  then  I'll  judge  of  your  sincerity  ! — 

Too  well  He  knows,  when  Wealth  makes  loud  professions — 

A  cloak  it  is,  to  keep  its  great  possessions, 

Just  as  the  slanting  winter's  silver  sun 

Doth  make  the  frost  more  plain  it  shines  upon ; 

Far  better  be,  like  Byron's  polished  skull 

Than  be  for  ever  canting,  and  for  ever  dull. 

Like  stagnant  water  would  their  goodness  flow, 

Without  beginning — like  Gioto's  0. 

Before  they'd  sell, — or  give  away  their  hoard. 

They  would  deny, — or  crucify  the  Lord  I 

As  Pharisaic  Virtue,  did  of  yore. 

It  first  would  pray, — then  drive  Him  from  their  door! 

No  wonder, — sorrowful,  they  leave  His  side. 

To  find  that  Heaven  is  closed  'gainst  Wealth  and  Pride, 

Yes!  they  would  skim  the  cream  of  both  the  bowls — 

Enjoy  this  world — then  save  their  selfish  souls! 

And  wise,  indeed,  if  they  would  hold  their  prate. 

Nor  thrust  their  Selfishness  'twixt  God  and  Fate, 

But  ah  !  forget  their  Heavenly  Master's  life. 

Who  lived  a  beggar,  in  this  world  of  strife  ! 

They  point  their  golden  telescopes,  to  spy 

The  slightest  mote  within  their  brother's  eye  ! 

For  Pride, — on  Wealth,  will  even  dare  to  preach. 

And  smaller  sins  will  lecture, — Virtue  teach. 

And  bear  their  gilded  lamps,  in  hands  of  clay, 

To  light  Humanity  in  the  blaze  of  Day, — 

2h 
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Then  leave  their  riches,  to  buy  fntaie  famey 
And  sink  their  chanty  in  a  pompons  name ! 

xzxm. 

But  ah  !  Bnch  names  are  bnried  with  their  clay ; 

Like  buzzing  flies, — they  lived  their  little  day, — 

As  fleeting,  as  yon  misty,  summer  cloud. 

Enclosed  in  blank  Oblivion's  common  shroud, — 

And  will  such,  tell,  that  mental  gems  so  bright 

A^  Burns,  and  Byron,  with  their  glorious  light. 

Were  sent  to  shine,  through  generations,  on. 

While — brain, — that  lit  the  torch,  in  Hell  should  mom  t 

And,  that  the  emanations  of  whose  brain. 

Were  worse  than  these  Self-righteous  train ! 

Which,  frail  Humanity  and  Worth  would  strain? — 

No  !  tho  followers  of  the  Heavenly  Nine 

O'or  worldly  Pride,  eternally  shall  shine ! 

And  take  their  place,  amongst  the  glorious  few 

Whoso  souls  on  Mental  aspirations  flew, 

Above  tho  grovelling  herd, — the  wise, — ^but  selfish  crew! 

Like  Holothurio*8,  their  hollow  soul 

One  aim, — one  Thought,  their  Spirits  doth  control. 

Their  (tod,  is  g(th1, — their  Saviour,  sterling  cash. 

In  public,  worship, — while  they  hoard  their  trash, — 

And  though  their  lips  can  mouth  the  words,  "God  bless  us," 

Their  hearts  are  icy  cold,  as  thine  Narcissus ! 

But,  many  a  knave  is  damned  to  lasting  shame, 

As  Nero  tiddled  for  a  tyrant's  fame ! — 

And  many  a  Junius  dies  without  a  name. 

And  many  a  fool  hath  left  his  marble  bust, 

While  Virtue  perished,  into  silent  dust, 

And  many  a  gray  hair  has  its  Passions  green, — 

While  Love,  has  withered  in  a  brief  fifteen, 

But,  Lechers  seldom  lift  the  Poet's  pen, — 

Nor  Genius  flourish,  in  a  Drunkard's  brain. 

XXXIV. 

He«  who  could  paint  so  well,  in  six  brief  days, 
Zu)inka*R^  charms,  and  pencil  Selim's  praise, — 

»  In  \M  l^iary  181 J^,  Rymn  nnys,  "The  Bride  of  Abydos  was  written  in  four 
niffhtn,  to  diHimot  m  v  drpamn  (Vom  .  .  .  Were  it  not  thus  it  never  had  been 
iH)m{H)ieil  i  anil  had  1  not  done  something  at  that  time,  I  most  haye  gone  mad. 
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Or  sketch  in  ten,  the  eastern  flower,  Gulnare, — 
'  The  loves  of  Conrad  and  Medora,  fair, 

by  eating  my  own  heart,  bitter  diet.**  And  "  Lara  " — one  of  hin  finest  and  most 
characteristic  poems—was  written  when  he  came  home  from  the  frivolities  of 
fashionable  society.  The  fact  of  such  a  young  man  leaving  posterity  so  large 
and  exquisite  a  collection  of  literary  works,  all  bearing  the  impress  of  super- 
lative  genius,  is  a  telling  proof  of  his  intellectual  industry.  Indeed,  Byron 
may  be  considered  as  a  poetical  phenomenon,  such  as  has  seldom  appeared  in 
the  world's  annals.  His  intellectual  activity  was  extraordinary,  and,  during 
his  brief  lifetime,  he  produced  works,  not  omy  superior  in  beauty  to  those  of 
aU  contemporary  poets, — at  that  time  a  host^  but  greater  in  number  than  would 
have  sufficed  for  a  man  more  than  double  his  ase ;  by  common  consent,  even 
among  the  most  gifted  of  his  contemporaries,  he  is  allowed,  in  most  of  the 
attributes  of  a  great  poet,  to  have  excelled  them  all.  *'The  man,"  says  the 
elder  Disraeli,  ' '  who,  independent  of  a  constant  struggle  after  intellectual  truth, 
perceptible  in  all  his  writing,  had  the  power  twice  completely  to  revolutionize 
nis  principles  of  taste  and  his  style  of  composition,  and  at  each  great  change 
attained  greater  excellence, — this  man  can  only  be  classed  among  the  very 
hishest  and  most  capable  intellects."  Such  are  not  tlie  attainments  of  a 
debauchee,  or  a  drunkard.  Even  in  boyhood  he  was  an  indefatigable  reader, 
before  he  was  eight  years  of  age  he  had  read  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. — 
a  fact  which  few  old  men  can  boast  of.  Like  Scott,  he  was  desultory  in  his 
reading,  and,  like  Bums,  read  at  his  meals.  Although  never  seen  reading,  he 
yet  read  at  all  times,  and  every  book  that  came  in  his  way.  This  he  had  done 
since  he  was  five  years  old.  He  read  in  bed,  read  when  no  one  else  read,  and, 
as  his  memory  was  singularly  retentive,  his  general  information,  on  topics  with 
which  schoolboys  are  not  usually  conversant,  led  to  the  suspicion,  among  his 
companions  when  at  Harrow,,  that  he  gained  his  knowledge  from  reviews,  but, 
until  he  was  eighteen,  he  had  never  seen  a  review.  It  was  to  History  that  his 
reading  was  chiefly  directed,  and,  according  to  the  litt  already  referred  to, 
which  ne  drew  up  m  a  memorandum-book,  begun  in  1807.  He  had  perused, 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  all  the  standard  histories  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Rome,  Greece,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Hindostan,  America,  and 
Africa,  besides  several  works  in  Biography,  Blackstone  and  Montesquieu  in 
law,  the  principal  English  authors  in  philosophy,  some  in  geography,  and  a 
host  in  poetry,  a  few  in  divinity,  and  the  best  masters  of  eloquence,  with  the 
parliamentary  debates  from  the  Revolution  down  to  the  year  1742.  He  had 
also  read  atiout  four  thousand  novels,  including  the  works  of  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  Smollet,  Richardson,  Mackenzie,  Sterne,  ftabelais,  Rousseau,  &c.,  &c. 
But  the  work  from  which  he  seems  to  have  derived  the  most  advantage  was 
"Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy."  He  mentions  it  as,  in  his  opinion,  the 
book  ''most  useful  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  being  well 
read  with  the  least  trouble,"  it  being  filled  with  a  medley  of  quotations  and 
classical  anecdotes.  The  above  sketch  is  not  meant  to  hold  up  B3rron  as  a 
pattern  of  mental  industry  and  moral  piety,  but  to  prove  that  to  have  read  so 
much,  and  written  so  much,  were  not  the  attributes  of  an  idle  or  a  wicked 
character,  far  less  the  efforts  of  a  drivelling  drunkard  or  a  mere  heartless 
libertine.  But.  instead  of  being  addicted  to  drink,  he  was  most  temperate. 
In  his  Diary  of  1821,  he  writes,  "The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  me  is 
strange,  it  aettles,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy, — gloomy  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever.  But  it  composes  for  a  time,  though 
sullenly.  Swimming  raises  my  spirits,  but  in  general  they  are  low,  and  get 
daily  lower."  And  as  for  his  diet,  it  continued  to  be  marked  by  the  same 
abs&ence,  to  which  he  had  early  commenced  to  restrict  himself.  Meat  ho 
never  touched,  and  of  vegetable  food  he  took  but  little.    He  began,  however, 
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Deserves  a  higher  mead,  than  canting  whine. 

Of  Soulless  Prudery,  which  ne'er  penned  a  line. 

These,  proved  the  Miser, — ^not  of  Gold, — but  Time — 

And  Mental  Monuments  of  Poetic  rhyme, 

Let  moralizing  cynics,  ponder  then. 

And  weigh  such  products  with  their  addled  brain. 

And  if  they've  honesty  or  truth,  must  own 

No  worthless  harp  could  give  so  fine  a  tone, 

To  them,  his  mind  was  neither  kith  nor  kin, — 

And  at  ranger ,  more,  to  what  t?iey  deem^  was  sin, 

For  me,  the  Critic  may  his  arrows  spare. 

As  one  beneath  his  learning,  or  his  care, 

Who,  nothing  of  the  Poet,  dares  to  boast ! — 

Unless,  preferring  Rhyme  to  Vice, — at  most, — 

Whose  spare  hours,  else,  when  daily  Duty  o'er. 

Had  spent  in  grubbing,  like  the  day  before, 

Who,  sooner  far,  would  rhyme  with  spunks  on  sand 

Than  spend  his  whole  time, — scraping  Wealth,  or  land. 

Whose  words,  are  plain, — and  sense, — much  plainer  still, 

Who,  nothing  of  the  Author  has,^-except  the  will^ 

Who,  neither  Learning,  nor  true  Genius  fires — 

But  scrawls  for  Pastime, — not  to  Fame  aspires, — 

Li  Thespian  ranks  he's  drawn  his  tragic  blade 

And,  not  in  vain  Shakesperian  Generals^  played. 


to  eat  fish  occasionally.  In  Iiis  Journal,  date  Nov.  17.  1813,  he  says,  '*  I  hare 
diued  regularly  to-day,  for  the  first  time  since  Sunday  last,  this  being  Sabbath, 
too.  All  the  rest,  tea  and  dr^  biscuits — six  per  diem.  I  wish  to  God  I  had 
not  dined  now !  it  kills  me  with  heaviness,  stupor,  and  horrible  dreams, — and 
yet  it  was  but  a  pint  of  buccellas  and  fish."  He  always  found  himself  better 
with  spare  diet,  and  he  was  resolved  **not  to  be  the  slave  of  any  appetite." 
And,  to  give  a  glimpse  of  his  inward  feelings  at  the  very  time  he  was  the 
object  of  general  rec^uisition  in  the  gay  circles  of  London,  I  will  give  one  or 
two  extracts  from  his  diary,— "Nov.  17,  1813.  What  matters  it  what  I  do?  or 
what  becomes  of  mel  I  wish  I  could  settle  to  reading  again.  My  life  ia 
monotonous,  and  yet  desultory.  I  take  up  my  books  and  fling  them  down 
again.  I  began  a  comedy,  and  burnt  it.  liecause  the  scene  ran  into  reality,-  a 
novel,  for  the  same  reason.    In  rhyme  I  can  keep  more  away  from  facts ;  but 

the  thought  always  runs  through,  through yes,  yes,  through."    "  Dec.  10, 

1813.  Went  last  night  to  the  play.    Invited  out  to  a  party,  but  did  not  go;— 

right.    Refused  to  go  to  Lady 's  on  Monday, — right  again.     If  I  most 

fritter  away  my  life,  I  would  rather  do  it  alone." 

^  Othello  and  Macbeth  were  both  generals,  and.  as  an  explanation,  we  may 
be  excused  quoting  the  St.  Andretos  Oazette  and  Fi/eskire  News,  T>ec  11, 
1875.  *'  Our  townsman  Mr.  Greoi^ge  Bruce,  who  is  well  known  for  his  histrionio 
ability,  appeared  during  the  past  week  in  a  series  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments in  the  Town  Hall.  On  Monday  night  he  played  Othello.  In  his 
representation  of  that  character,  he  quite  exceed  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tion of  his  friends.    He  was  certainly  far  above  the  amateur  standard,  iaA 
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Now,  from  this  honest,  true,  and  frank  confession, 
His  readers  will,  he  hopes  forgive  digression, — 
Poor,  creaking  couplets,  scribbled  now  and  then. 
Can  never  pass  for  wit,  with  learned  men, 

XXXII. 

Though  Criticism  soars  at  eagle  height. 

She  ever  varies,  like  the  goose's  flight, 

For,  as  the  Roman  bird,  with  cackling  goes. 

Her  own  grey  pinion  often  helps  her  foes. 

The  wedge,  in  front,  will  keenest  marksmen  dare. 

But  aim  behind,  their  wit,  and  wings  are  bare, 

And,  though  the  gander,  once  did  save  old  Home, 

'Twas  hissing,  made  the  guard  of  safety  come. 

Should  even  Homer's  mighty  mind  arise, 

A  Zoilus,  too,  would  hiss  him  in  the  skies — 

Poor  Keats  had  not  been  kiUed  by  learned  spite. 

If  modem  critics  aped  the  Stagerite, — 

His  brain  is  bound  with  Amaranthine  wreathes. 

Who  dares  the  venom,  which  the  Critic  breathes. 

For  Worth,  is  often,  like  a  Mistress  used, 

"  This  hour  is  idolized,  the  next  abused," 

But,  nothing's  Great  with  God, — nor  nothing  small! — 

The  King,  and  beggar,  both  alike,  must  fall. 

Though  much  is  new,  beneath  the  glorious  sun. 

Yet,  change  grown  old,  is  change,  again  begun. 

And,  though  old  matrons,  purse  their  brows  divine. 

Against  their  daughter's  tempting  crinoline. 

Why  should  they  frown  on  the  attractive  ruse? — 

Their  grandams  wore  the  hoop,  and  high-heeled  shoes, 

-would  occupy  no  mean  place  in  a  comparison  with  professional  men.  On 
Wednesday  night  Rob  Boy  was  put  upon  the  boards,  and  Mr.  Bruce  looked 
the  veritable,  daring,  and  bold  outlaw.  The  house  was  crowded,  standing 
room  having  at  last  to  be  denied  to  some  who  desired  admission,  and  hearty 
applause  greeted  Mr.  Bruce  in  every  scene.  Mr.  Walter  Bentley,  on  Monday 
night  as  lago,  and  Wednesday  as  the  Bailie,  was  just  perfect,  and  also  received 
great  applause.  The  rest  of  the  characters  were  fairly  represented."  The 
(Jitizien  also,  in  a  long  eulogistic  article,  says,  "We  have  in  our  day  seen  many 
"Robs,"  but,  we  are  free  to  confess,  tlie  conception  of  the  character  as  given 
by  Mr.  Bruce  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  even  the  htsi  of  these.  Whether 
as  the  rollicking  drover  Campbell,  tlie  steadfast  friend  of  the  Osbaldistones,  the 
avenger  of  treiu^hery.  or  the  loving  Husband  and  Father,  he  was  completely  at 
home,  and  was  loudly  applauded  during  the  entire  performance.  He  also 
received  a  hearty  call  before  the  curtain  at  its  close."  This  note  is  inserted  at 
the  desire  of  a  friend, — contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  author. 
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But,  strange  if  Eve's  primeval  petticoat — 

Of  true  simplicity,  again  should  float. 

In  future  years, — ^upon  the  balmy  air, 

When  simple  Nature  dressed  her  Heavenly  fair ! 

And  nothing  Dl,  but  Envy,  Pride,  or  Sin ! — 

The  Good,  or  Evil,  is  the  Soul  within  I 

Then  shall  the  labour  of  our  Byron's  brain 

Like  Mental  dew,  refresh,  like  April  rain. 

And  hold  with  Prudery,  incessant  war, 

And  shine  as  bright  as  Night's  Hesperian  star* 

But,  Poets,  oft,  for  all  their  wit,  and  care. 

Can't  keep  their  bodies  from  a  Hermit's  fkre. 

But,  yet,  although  their  crust  be  e'er  so  hard. 

Their  rhyme,  like  "  Virtue,  is  its  own  reward," 

And,  though  their  brains  may  be,  at  times  diseased, 

As  ailing  oysters,  for  their  pearls  are  seized. 

Still,  like  the  oyster,  there 's  a  pearl  within, 

The  innate  enemy  of  Cant  and  Sin, 

And  even  witty,  chaste,  and  classic  Pope, 

Hath  washed  these  vices  with  immortal  soap. 

And  spun  a  web  so  fine, — of  mental  thread. 

And  wove  his  figures  from  the  glorious  dead. 

So  neatly  wove, — so  intricate  and  fine, 

They  seem  his  own,  so  beautiful  they  shine. 

And,  though,  he  seldom  reached  the  true  sublime, 

No  poet  wove  such  sense,  in  such  smooth  rhyme. 

But,  Byron  dashed  his  poems,  like  his  native  streams, — 

Perhaps  too  Native,  in  his  choice  of  themes. 

And  struck  his  own  hand  on  AppoUo's  lyre. 

And  from  his  own  brain  drew  Promethean  fire. 

Like  Burns,  he  swept  his  soul  along  the  strings. 

Till,  from  each  chord,  an  innate  beauty  rings  ' — 

Such  souls  have  winged  their  flight  aloft  on  Fame, 

And  left  behind, — to  Man,  their  own  twin-handed  name. 

Which,  noble  Charity,  shall  shield  from  Shame ! 

And  those,  who  dare  defame  the  dusty  clay 

Shall  meet  their  measure,  on  the  Judgment  day. 

And  damn  themselves,  by  casting  dirty  stones. 

Which  cannot  reach  the  Mind — nor  mouldered  bones, — 

Por  those  who  toUl  drag  putrefaction  forth 

Just  proves  that  they  themselveSf  are  little  worth, — 

Por  8maU  the  mind, — ^that  does  each  failing  spy. 

And  proves, — 'twas  never  made  to  reach  the  sky ! 
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In  climbing  up  the  steep  of  Mental  Fame, 

The  pilgrim  has  a  high,  and  Holy  aim, 

Denying  Self, — if  he  can  only  teach 

His  fellow  sojourners,  the  Truth,  to  reach, — 

Defying  poisoned  Cavil ; — blind  Abuse, 

If  to  Posterity,  his  life 's  of  use. 

Far,  out  of  sight, — in  every  age. 

Is  winged  Genius  in  its  embryo  page, — 

Unseen  by  Dulness,  Ignorance,  or  Cant, 

Or  withered  Superstition's  blinded  saint — 

The  mental  goal  reached, — the  Soul  was  there. 

And  waves  her  banner  through  eternal  air, 

To  help  Sincerity^  to  shun  Despair, — 

*  Whatever  Byron  may  have  been,  he  was  sincere.  After  the  publica- 
tion of  his  ''Hours  of  Idleness"  in  1807,  Mr.  Dallas  sent  a  letter  to  him, 
in  which,  after  stating  that  one  of  his  poems  had  reminded  him  of  another 
noble  author,  the  great  and  good  Lord  Lyttleton,  "who  was  not  only  a 
fine  poet,  orator,  and  historian,  but,  one  of  the  closest  reasoners  we  have, 
on  the  truth  of  that  religion  of  which  forgiveness  is  a  prominent  principle,"  he 
adds,  "HiH  son,  to  whom  he  had  transmitted  genius,  out  not  virtue,  sparkled 
for  a  moment  and  went  out  like  a  star,  and  with  him  the  title  became  extinct." 
In  Bvron's  reply  he  disclaims  praise,  which,  he  says,  he  does  not  deserve,  in 
the  following  terms : — **  My  pretensions  to  virtue  are  unluckily  so  few,  that, 
though  I  should  be  happy  to  merit,  I  cannot  accept  your  applause  in  that 
respect.  One  passage  in  your  letter  struck  me  forcibly ;  you  mention  the  two 
Lords  Lyttleton  in  the  manner  they  respectively  deserve,  and  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  person  who  is  now  adoressing  you  has  been  frequently  com- 
pared to  the  latter.  I  know  I  am  injuring  myself  in  your  esteem  by  this 
avowal,  but  the  circumstance  was  so  remarkable,  from  your  observation,  that 
I  cannot  help  relating  the  fact.  The  events  of  my  short  life  have  been  of  so 
singular  a  nature,  that,  though  the  pride  commonly  called  honour,  has,  and  I 
trust  ever  will,  prevent  me  from  disgracing  my  name  by  a  mean  or  cowardly 
action,  I  have  been  already  held  up  as  the  votary  of  licentiousness  and  the 
disciple  of  infidelity.  How  far  iustice  may  have  dictated  this  accusation  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but,  like  the  gentleman  to  whom  my  religious  friends, 
in  the  warmth  of  their  charity,  have  already  devoted  me,  I  am  made  worse 
than  I  really  am. "  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas  he  says,  "  I  once 
thought  myself  a  philonopher,  and  talked  nonsense  with  great  decorum;  I 
defied  pain,  and  preached  up  equanimity.  For  some  time  this  did  very  well, 
for  no  one  was  in  pain  for  me  but  my  friends,  and  none  lost  their  patience  but 
my  hearers.  At  last,  a  fall  from  my  horse  convinced  me  that  bodily  suffering 
was  an  evil ;  and  the  worst  of  an  argument  overset  my  maxims  and  my  temper 
at  the  same  moment.  ...  In  morality,  I  prefer  Confucius  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  Socrates  to  St.  Paul,  though  the  latter  agree  in  their  opinion 
of  marriage.  In  religion  I  favour  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  do  not 
acknowledge  the  Pope ;  and  I  have  refused  to  take  the  Sacrament,  because  I 
do  not  think  eating  oread  or  drinking  wine,  from  the  hand  of  an  euthly  vicar, 
will  make  me  an  inheritor  of  heaven.  I  hold  virtue  in  general,  or  the  virtues 
severally,  to  be  only  in  the  disposition,  each  a  feeling,  not  a  principle.  I 
believe  Truth  the  prime  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  death  an  eternal  sleep, — at 
least  of  the  body.    You  have  here  a  brief  compendium  of  the  sentiments  <A  the 
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The  lamp  ia  Hi,  and  hn^o&j  riiiiica  a&r 

To  Trnth,— each  poet  is  her  momiiig  star. 

And,  though  the  match  retnm  to  duat  once  mme. 

The  light  ia  ever  streaming  on  before ! — 

To  Mui — what  matters  where  the  match  is  now, 

Tmth  holds  the  torch  that  lit  the  Poef  s  brow. 

And  dares  Detraction,  to  nsmp  her  right, 

As  Day  triumphant  will  defy  the  Night, 

And  envions  Ignorance  in  dost  mnat  lie, 

Aa  snowHakes  melted  into  ice  close  by. 

Unknown,  its  whereabout, — forerer  lost! 

As  stagnant  water  bj  the  Winter's  firost. 

Bat,  not  oar  Poet,— -deemed  the  type  of  sin, — 

His  Life,  the  case, — the  Jewel  was  within. 

Unseen,  the  germ  of  Tnith  shall  still  remain, — 

Eternal  monument — of  noble  brain ! 

mvu. 

Hail  to  thee !  pen !  thon  serrant  of  the  mind ! 

Which  gamers  Thought,  to  make  it  more  refined. 

Though  honest  Thrift,  and  greedy,  selfish  Gain, 

Alike,  thy  higher  mission  fain  would  stain, — 

And  petty  envy  of  another's  Fame, 

Would  blacken  Worth,  'tis  not  thy  will,  nor  blame. 

That  tries  to  stigmatize  thy  Master, — Mind, 

But,  Time  rewards  thy  service  to  Mankind ! 

And  though  thy  fate — for  Good  with  111  is  fraught. 

Yet,  Death,  like  Spring,  reveals  the  planted  Thought, 

Then,  spiteful  Envy, — like  the  seed  shall  rot, 

And  mental  verdure  flourish  o'er  the  spot, 

The  rotting  kernel  makes  it  stronger  rise, 

To  spread  its  beauties  to  the  genial  skies, 

The  very  blackness  makes  it  brighter  shine, 

Like  sparkling  sUver  in  Potosi's  mine. 

wicked  George  Lord  Byron ;  and,  till  I  get  a  new  suit,  yon  will  perceive  I  am 
badly  clothed."  Now,  conld  anything  be  more  frank  and  honest  than  sach  an 
arowal  of  his  Rentiments,  the  Man  told  what  he  felt,  and  did  not  go  moping 
abont  like  the  world's  shoal  of  hypocrites, — pretending  one  thing  and  acting 
another ;  and  with  regard  to  excessive  drinking — which  he  has  wrongftilly  been 
accused  of— his  brain  was  far  too  active  and  finely  formed  to  be  muddled  and 
besotted  with  drink,— he  abhorred  it  at  heart,  and  if  led  into  excess,  through 
the  buoyancy  of  ronth  (in  fact  he  was  young  when  he  died),  an  excitable 
temperament,  and  the  then  too  prevalent  customs  of  socie^,  he  always 
regretted  it,  and  the  valuable  time  wasted  for  such  a  purpose. 
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All !  had  the  Poet  used  his  self- wrought  hrain 
Amassing  wealth,  and  studied  selfish  Gain, 
The  golden  shower  might  have  dropped  like  rain, — 
As  well  as  those,  who  grubbed  their  life  away, 
And  Thought,  devoted,  to  the  present  day, 
But  ah !  he  'd  lost  his  universal  sway ! 
And  yet,  how  prone  would  gilded  Wealth  survive 
On  Monumental  Bust  or  Architrave ! 
And  write,  on  sione,  their  own  self-righteous  praise; 
But  mean  the  soul,  when  Pride,  such  tablets  raise. 
What  are  these  blocks  of  Monumental  stone  1 
But  standing  Mockeries  of  the  Mind  that 's  gonel 
At  best,  but  crumbling  particles  of  clay. 
When  once  a  generation's^  swept  away! 
But,  where  the  Soul  on  earth  crept  faultless  here? 
None ! — from  the  infant,  to  the  sage's  bier ! — 
These  storied  urns,  and  churchyard  stones. 
But,  tell, — at  best,  of  poor  forgotten  bones, — 
Go!  change  the  blocks — and  set  them  up  again — 
Place  richest  tablets  above  poorest  Men, — 
And  then,  perchance,  you  may  approach  the  truth. 
And  sculptured  Marble  deck  some  noble  Youth! 
Dust  shall  outlive  the  hardest  granite  stone — 
But,  such  as  those, — their  very  dust  is  gone ! — 
Oh !  paltry  Mind, — to  wish  on  stone  its  fame, 
And  not  remembered  by  some  noble  aim, — 
Nor  raise, — when  living,  by  the  brain,  ere  death. 
Some  work,  to  soar  above  the  fleeting  breath ! 
Belenting  Time  will  ever  breathe  his  Name, 
Which  floats  like  ether  to  mean  scandal's  shame !— ^ 
Like  Keats,  his  fame  is  like  a  trusty  boat, 
Which  ocean  bears, — and  fair  wind  wafts  afloat. 
Or,  like  the  circle,  when  a  stone  is  cast 
Within  her  bosom, — spreads  the  wider  past — 
Each  wave  of  Time, — his  fame  is  wider  known. 
And  lives  more  certain  than  on  brass  or  stone, — 
Away !  ye  Marble  busts ! — mere  praise — away ! 
Mock  not  with  Flattery, — unhallowed  clay ! 

1  Byron  truly  says, — 

"I  have  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb 
And  heard  Troy  doubted,  Time  will  doubt  of  Rome." 
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The  one  great  tmth  will  answer  each  and  all — 

Here  lies  a  Man,  who  died  throngh  Adam's  fall. 

At  first  was  bom, — bat  at  last  he  died, 

\Vlio  calls  him  great,  or  Good,  thej  aimplj  lied. 

Mere  chiselled  Honours  will  suffice  for  each — 

For  this  rain  fool  was  rich, — and  thai  coold  preach. 

Poor  worms!  as  if  they  dreamt  these  stones  would  last. 

Until  the  everlasting  tmmpet's  blast ! 

Vain  fools  I  new  generations  newer  stones  shall  raise. 

And  later  Folly — later  Wealth  shall  praise. 

And  fatnre  worms  on  future  Beauty  creep. 

Till  Death  sits  smiling  on  the  latest  cheek. 

Then  let  us  live  as  we  would  wish  to  rise — 

A  Soul  and  Spirit  fitted  for  the  skies, 

Nor  deem  it  Poverty — mere  want  of  Pelf — 

For  gold  is  dross, — the  Mind,  is  gold  itself. 

Which  shall  live  on, — according  as  it  fell — 

The  Good  to  Heaven, — the  Bad, — ah !  none  can  tell ! 

Then  honour  Worth,  for  Worth  alone  shall  rise, 

And  reign  triumphant  in  its  future  skies, — 

Dash  off  your  vices,  with  the  glorious  aim 

To  clothe  your  spirit  with  eternal  Fame! 

XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

What  though  blind  Bigotry  and  Maw  worm  zeal, 
With  hearts  so  withered,  that  they  could  not  feel — 
And  Superstition, — led  by  shrivelled  Care, 
Did  consecrate  a  wrong, — with  Cant  and  Prayer, — 
Denying  justice,  to  poor  Byron's  clay — 
And  from  Westminster,  thrust  his  dust  away? 
Oh!  Wrong  triumphant! — o'er  the  glorious  dead. 
To  pierce  the  Lion,  when  his  life  was  fled! 
And  dare  withhold  from  Genius*  brightest  eon, 
A  Niche  within  the  Fame,  so  nobly  won, — 
Time,  yet,  shall  flap  away  with  sable  wing 
The  dust,  that  soiled  this  intellectual  King, — 
Posterity  shall  pay  the  debt  still  due, 
And  place  his  bust  within  the  comer  too! 

"  Brave  injured  man  I  thou  boast  of  Fame, 
At  once  tby  coontiya  glory  and  lier  aluune, 
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Nor  slmll  the  Muae  thy  farther  acts  explore 
On  Scotia's  plains,  or  on  the  Gallic  shore, 
The  weary  Muse  here  rests  her  drooping  wing, 
And,  conscious  of  thy  fate,  forbears  to  sing. 

Life  (^  King  Robert  Bruce, 


Daring  Byron's  absence  in  the  East  he  had  been  informed,  in 
a  letter  from  his  mother,  that  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants  had 
seduced  a  girl  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  and  he  wrote  in  reply 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  seducer  should  marry  the  girl. 
"  Our  first  duty,"  he  says,  "is  not  to  do  evil;  but,  alas!  that  is 
impossible :  our  next  is  to  repair  it,  if  in  our  power.  The  girl 
is  his  equal ;  if  she  were  his  inferior,  a  sum  of  money,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  child,  would  be  some,  though  a  poor  compensation; 
as  it  is^  he  should  marry  her. 

"I  will  have  no  gay  deceivers  on  my  estate,  and  I  shall  not 
allow  my  tenants  a  privilege  I  do  not  permit  myself, — that  of 
debauching  each  other's  daughters.  God  knows,  I  have  been 
guilty  of  many  excesses;  but  as  I  have  laid  down  a  resolution 
to  reform,  and  lately  kept  it,  I  expect  this  Lothario  to  follow 
the  example,  and  begin  by  restoring  this  girl  to  society,  or  by 
the  beard  of  my  father  he  shall  hear  of  it." 

A  generous  disposition,  and  a  readiness  to  assist  merit  in 
distress,  were  ever  among  the  brightest  features  of  Byron's 
character,  and,  besides  numerous  instances  of  his  benevolence, 
the  following  is  recorded : — 

He  was  one  day  waited  upon  by  a  young  lady,  who  requested 
his  subscription  to  a  volume  of  poems  which  she  had  written. 
Though  possessed  of  considerable  talents,  she  had  never  been 
able  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account. 

She  had  been  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  hardships  through 
the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  and  the  only  persons  from  whom 
she  could  have  hoped  for  relief  were  abroad.  She  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  him  but  from  his  works.  From  these 
she  concluded  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  amiable 
disposition,  in  spite  of  the  misanthropical  tone  of  Childe 
Harold.     She  was  not  mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  his  character. 

She  entered  his  apartment  with  a  palpitating  heart,  but  found 
courage  to  tell  her  request  in  a  simple  and  unobtrusive  manner. 
Byron  listened  attentively,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
her. 
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She  hardlj  perceived  that  he  had  been  writing,  when  be  put 
a  folded  slip  of  paper  into  her  hand.  Saying  that  there  was  his 
subscription,  he  heartily  wished  her  success;  "but,"  added  he, 
*'  we  are  both  young,  and  the  world  is  very  censorious,  and  so, 
if  I  were  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  promoting  of  your  sub- 
scription, I  fear  it  would  do  you  harm  rather  than  goocL" 

The  young  lady,  overwhelmed  by  the  prudence  and  delicacy 
of  his  conduct,  took  her  leave,  and,  upon  getting  into  the  street, 
opened  the  paper,  which  in  her  agitation  she  had  not  before 
looked  at,  when  she  found  that  it  was  a  draft  upon  his  banker 
for  fifty  pounds. 

Even  when  a  boy  the  same  generous  traits  of  character  were 
visible.  He  never,  it  is  stated,  met  with  persons  in  distress 
without  giving  them  relief.  One  day  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
shop  of  a  bookseller  in  Southwell,  when  a  poor  woman  came  in 
to  buy  a  Bible.  The  price,  she  was  told,  was  eight  shillings. 
This  was  a  larger  sum  than  she  had  money  for.  She  thought 
she  might  get  a  Bible  for  half  the  amount.  She  said  so  to  the 
shopman.  Byron  overheard  her,  and,  as  she  was  turning  away 
with  a  look  of  disappointment,  the  generous  feelings  of  his 
nature  were  stirred.  He  called  her  back,  and  made  her  a 
present  of  the  Bible.  This  little  incident  is  strikingly  illustra- 
tive of  his  kind-heartedness,  before  intercourse  with  the  world 
had  corrupted  his  mind,  and  given  him  a  distorted  view  of 
human  nature.  Even  as  regards  the  sale  of  his  poems — he  had 
at  first  the  same  disinterested  feeling — which  was  ultimately 
partially  wrung  out  of  him — partly  by  straitened  circumstances, 
and  partly  by  a  prudent  knowledge  of  the  hollow  selfishness  of 
society.  For  the  copyright  of  "  The  Giaour,"  and  "  The  Bride 
of  Abydos,"  he  was  offered  by  Mr.  ^lurray  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  guineas,  which,  after  considerable  reluctance,  he 
conditionally  accepted ;  that  is,  he  informed  Mr.  Murray  that,  if 
he  could  afford  it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  he  would  then  direct 
how  it  might  be  disposed  of.  For  the  republication  of  his  satire 
he  had  refused  four  hundred  guineas.  For  the  previous 
editions  he  had  never  received,  nor  would  accept  a  farthing,  nor 
up  to  this  time,  for  any  of  his  poems.  From  natural  dis- 
interestedness, and  a  wish  not  to  be  considered  actuated  by  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  a  desire  for  Fame,  he  had  at  the 
outset  of  his  career  determined  never  to  accept  of  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  writings;  and  even  attacked  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  lieviewers"  for  condescending  to 
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leceive  a  price  for  his  copyrights.  When  he  found,  however,  that 
his  poetry  was  valuahle  as  property,  and  that  with  the  proceeds 
he  could  do  some  good,  he  changed  his  opinion  in  this  respect, 
and  on  a  suhsequent  occasion  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray, — ''  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  not  profit  hy  the  sweat  of  his  hrain  as 
well  as  that  of  his  brow,"  a  very  sensible,  proper,  and  business- 
like conclusion.  From  such  facts  as  these  it  will  be  undeniably 
seen  that  Byron  was  not  the  base  misanthropic, — heartless 
debauchee — which  bribed  calumny, — envious  malignity, — and 
now  designing,  semi-religious,  and  would-be  world  purifying 
blue  stockings  would  have  humanity  to  believe.  His  courage 
was  as  undoubted  as  his  generosity, — and  his  liberality  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  equal  to  both.  On  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
embarked  in  the  cause  of  Italian  Liberty,  he  writes, — "The 
military  commandant  of  Eavenna,  who,  though  suspected  of 
being  secretly  a  Carbonaro,  was  too  powerful  a  man  to  be 
arrested,  was  assassinated  opposite  to  my  palace,  a  spot  perhaps 
selected  by  choice  for  the  commission  of  the  crime.  The 
measures  which  were  adopted  to  screen  the  murderer  prove  the 
assassination  to  have  taken  place  by  order  of  the  police.  I  had 
my  foot  in  the  stirrup  at  my  usual  hour  of  exercise,  when  my 
horse  started  at  the  report  of  a  gun.  On  looking  up  I  perceived 
a  man  throw  down  a  carbine,  and  run  away  at  full  speed,  and 
another  stretched  upon  the  pavement  a  few  yards  from  me.  On 
hastening  towards  him,  I  found  that  it  was  the  unhappy 
commandant.  A  crowd  was  soon  collected,  but  no  one  ventured 
to  offer  the  least  assistance.  I  soon  directed  my  servant  to  lift 
up  the  bleeding  body  and  carry  it  into  my  palace ;  but  it  was 
represented  to  me  that,  by  so  doing,  I  should  confirm  the 
suspicion  of  being  of  his  party,  and  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Government.  However,  it  was  no  time  to  calculate  between 
humanity  and  danger,  and  I  assisted  in  bearing  him  into  the 
house,  and  putting  him  on  a  bed.  He  was  already  dead  from 
several  wounds;  he  appeai*ed  to  have  breathed  his  last  without 
a  struggle.  I  never  saw  a  countenance  so  calm.  His  adjutant 
followed  the  corpse  into  the  house.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave 
officer,  but  had  made  himself  much  disliked  by  the  people.  I 
knew  him  personally,  and  had  often  met  him  at  conversaziones 
and  elsewhere.  My  house  was  full  of  soldiers,  dragoons, 
doctors,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of  persons, — though  I  have  now 
cleared  it,  and  clapt  sentinels  at  the  doors.  To-morrow  the 
body  is  to  be  removed.     The  town  is  in  the  greatest  confusion. 
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Ton  an  tti  kntnr  tiut.  if  I  bftd  not  had  the  body  moved^  they 
WQoiti  hiiTQ  Itfft  him  diet*  till  morning  in  the  street^  for  fear  (Kf 
«nuM^tnHiiMBw  L  woalii  not  diooee  to  let  eren  a  dog  die  in  tack 
«  awaniir.  wichuafi  ioceoiir: — and,  qm  for  eonmqwmee^^  I  can 
jbr  iiiiN*  in  «<  mty^'*  Thm  ta  tme,  deliberate  conragey  much 
miiri  4u  chaa  ^ti^rming  a  rampart^  sword  in  hand,  in  the  heat  of 
wactare:  lad  «  a  pc^wf  of  hi*  liberality,  he  was  indneed  to 
^d^ranctt  £IJ.«.HH}  ^r  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  act  for  the 
c«ti!»c  «.>£  \ruRiu4unidiL>  He  aLw  tooik  a  brigade  of  five  hundred 
Suii^Ciw  intv  hm  p«T. — bmdes  repeatedly  paying  away  money 
itt.  cunneeczua  witk  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Such  a  specimen  <Mf 
the  mtiDT  6iL*G»  cunmKted  with  his  character  speak  for  the 
tKiQuttr«*f  bts  hiiniL  hi»n«  and  brain;  and,  like  his  writings, 
will  ^^  m  :$riGe  ot*  the  distorted  and  designing  aspersions  cast 
ttpos  «»venrthuuc  be  d^L  Are  they  not  satisfied  with  having 
doomed  bun  &>  hell  while  bring,  without  porsoing  him  after 
betnc  MQt  diece  * 

H*»  3io«t  oeit^ared  work,  on  the  alleged  score  of  immorality, 
i»  ''  LVq  Jiao.'*  But  the  sole  object  of  writing^it^  seems  to  have 
S»en.  :rt  the  ^.*m  ot  ^  nmbling  tale,  to  delirer  his  idea  on  every- 
tihmii  ind  ^venr  bo^ir.  in  a  free,  lively,  off-hand  manner.  His 
hen*  tz^ :!  yvun^  Sininuird.  whom  he  conducts  through  a  variety 
•.>f  Aiv»»BCurv«k  manT  or*  them  of  an  amatory  nature,  and  scenes 
4W  incr.Hinvevi — which,  however  true — it  may  be  confessed — 
.ire  m*t  juw^v^  in  aicwrdance  with  strict  morality.  But  many 
wv>rk'»  whtcK  Are  oidb^"^  in  our  literature  are  liable  to  the  same 
o^^^:l:co«  Hie  rai]ns  of  Shakespeare,  ^^[assinger,  Ford,  Farqubar, 
IVivUm^  OouiCteYe.  ind  others  of  our  dramatists  abound  in 
cMj$;$;joc^  ^  mv^re  Liv*entious  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  Don 
Jvi;i9v  tsor  are  some  of  oar  beet  novelists  and  poets  free  from 
vvnwtre  m  th»  tess^pect.  The  works  of  Sterne,  Smollet,  and 
bVMxtv-  ^"^^^  *^^  ^^^^  luscious  descriptions,  are  still  universally 
wtfcvK  tu'^r  vlvV*  any  v>ne  think  of  withdrawing  them  fit)m  the 
t*I;uv  which  »h<?Y  hold  in  almost  every  library.  This,  Byron 
hmu'vit*  ^xnul^l  out  to  his  publisher  Mr.  Murray,  when  he  hesi- 
lMv\l  to  put  hi$  name  to  the  work.  In  consequence  of  these 
3^*ruj*W-  the  ttrrt  cantos — weie  issued  without  the  name  of 
t^uh^T  pnutirr  v^r  publisher.  At  the  time  Byron  wrote  Don  Juan 
ho  >KrA»  ut\vler  the  ban  of  public  proscription,  and  his  works 
ivv^k^sl  xi^vu  with  suspicion — often  with  aversion  by  all  those 
\*ho  oirhor  WAvle  extraoidinary  pretensions  to  prudery,  op 
.^Uv^we\l  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  vile,  and,  in  many  in> 
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stances,  groundless  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  that  were 
then  so  industriously,  and  so  rancorously  circulated  against  him. 
And  even  now  Mrs.  Beecher,  or  Bitcher,  Stowe,  in  her  uncharit- 
able, false,  and  loathsome  article  in  McMillan's  Magazine,  is  just 
another  instance  of  that  innate  antipathy,  which  self-pious,  thin- 
souled,  anti-Godlike  piety, — feels  for  all  able  and  broad-minded 
exposures  of  cant  and  hypocrisy — no  doubt  thinking  she  was 
doing  the  world  a  Godsend,  in  trying  to  calumniate  the  memory 
of  a  man  whose  writings  stand  as  a  monument  and  finger-post 
against  all  heartless  incompetent  prudery,  and  that  cold-blooded 
hypocrisy  and  formality  which  runs  through  society  like  ice  to 
freeze  the  otherwise  warm  feelings  and  kind  humanity  of  man. 
The  calumnies  hurled  not  only  against  the  memory  of  Byron, 
but  of  his  half-sister  and  her  family  are  so  utterly  uncharitable 
and  uncalled  for — so  malignant  and  unfeminine  in  their  charac- 
ter— as  to  brand  this  American  Libeller,  with  having  the  feelings 
more  of  a  mental  vampire  than  a  woman,  and  deserves  what  she 
shall  in  all  time  coming  get,  the  reprobation  and  scorn  of 
humanity.     She  has  not  even  had  the  delicacy  to  make  her 
petticoat  hide  her  glaring  deep  blue  stockings  in  trying  thus  to 
malign  without  proof  or  reason  her  sister  woman.     With  regard 
to  'c  Don  Juan,"  Byron  himself  said  that  he  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  satire  on  the  abuses  of  society,  and  ''  not  a  eulogy  of  vice  J* 
His  delineations  certainly  sometimes  overstep  the  closely  pruned 
bounds  of  delicacy,  but  the  evil  and  dangerous  consequences  of 
giving  way  to  unbridled  desires  and  passions  are  not  concealed, 
and  when  the  scope  of  the  story  does  not  admit  of  their  dis- 
closure, that  reader,  whether  male  or  female,  must  be  singularly 
blind,   and  destitute   of  feeling,   who  can  be  ignorant  of,  or 
remain  insensible  to,  the  punishment  and  misery,  which  an  in- 
dulgence in  vice  is  sure  to  bring  in  its  train.     The  description 
of  immorality,  to  persons  of  a  pure  mind,  proves  in  general  an 
antidote  to  its  allurements.     As  Pope  truly  says, 

**  Vice  is  a  raonRter  of  such  hideons  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  bat  to  be  seen." 

Besides,  temptation  is  like  the  loadstone,  it  will  not  prevail, 
where  the  needle  or  the  iron  does  not  already  exist  to  attract  its 
power — there  must  be  a  pre-disposing  motion,  a  corresponding 
direction  in  the  mind  itself,  and  not  any  attracting  or  deleterious 
charm  in  the  external  object,  wherever  a  pernicious  effect  is  pro- 
duced.  The  knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed  in  "Don  Juan" 
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is  not  mcwv  ranarkahle  than  the  fearleesness  and  tmth  with 
which  he  delizi«a(e»  men  and  manners^  and  exposes  the  pietenr 
«ioii»  and  hTpocruT  preralent  eyerywheie  in  society.     Byron 
wm  himself  a  liring  proof  that  a  coarse  of  vice  is  certain  to  dis- 
gust a  good  mind*  as  a  persistency  in  it  will  alloie  and  confizm 
a  bad  one.     All  the  reading  world  knows  that  he  formed  a  close 
and  intimate  connection  with  the  Countess  Goiccioli,  a  young 
IfMiy  of  serenteen.  who  was  forced, — through  a  matter  of  con- 
Tenience  to  marnr  the  Count,  a  man  thrice  her  age,  and  possesB- 
ing  a  character  not  over  reputable,  in  whose  presence  the  young 
wife  stood  more  in  awe  than  having  the  feelings  of  a  wife  for  a 
husband,  so  much  so  that  from  the  first  she  always  called  him 
Str»  and  lived  in  separate  apartments.     What  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  preposterous  connection  1 — precisely  such  a  result  as 
that  which  happened, — and  as  rumour  hinted, — even  with  the 
Count's  connivance  too.     But  if  Society  will  outrage  the  laws 
of  Nature  it  must  take  the  consequences — not  on  humanity  but 
on  iU  head  be  the  sin.     If  a  young  lady  of  seventeen  be  taken 
from  a  convent,  and,  to  form  a  marriage  of  convenience,  be  tied 
to  a  man  of  sixty  she  never  saw  before, — can  this  be  called  a 
union  in  the  holy  bonds  of  Matrimony  1     After  Byron's  recog- 
nizeil  intimacy  with  his  young  wife  (possibly,   however,  |Un- 
suspecte^l  at  tirst  by  the  Count),  he  removed  along  with  her 
from  Venice  to  Ravenna,  where  she  became  so  seriously  ill — 
probably  in  conseiiuence  of  the  separation,  that  Byron  was  again 
invited  by  her  husband  to  return,  which  he  did,  and  paid  her 
the   most   delicate   attentions  as  well  as  evinced  the  utmost 
anxiety  on  her  account.     Writing  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  the  British 
Consul  at  Venice,  the  month  after  his  arrival  in  Eavenna,  he 
thus  feelingly  describes  her  state,  and  his  own  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  love,  should  her  disease  prove  fatal.     ''  I  greatly 
fear,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going  into  a  consumption, 
to  which  her  constitution  tends.     Thus  it  is  with  everything 
and  everyboiiy  for  whom  I  feel  anything  like  a  real  attach- 
ment : — *  War,  death,  or  discord,  doth  lay  siege  to  them.      I 
never  even  could  keep  alive  a  dog  that  I  liked,  or  that  liked 
me.  .  .  .' — If  anything  happens  to  my  present  Amica,  I  have 
done   with  the  passion   for  ever — it  is  my  lad  love.      As  to 
libertinism,  I  have  sickened  myself  of  that,  as  was  natural  in 
the  way  I  went  on,  and  I  have  at  least  derived  that  advantage 
from  vice,  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.     This  will  be 
my  last  adventure.     I  can  hope  no  more  to  inspire  attachment^ 
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and  I  trost  neyer  again  to  feel  it"  And  he  kept  his  word,  for 
it  may  be  said  that  his  love  for  the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  the 
last  intimacy  of  the  kind  he  allowed  himself  to  feel.  But,  fancy 
such  a  decision  of  a  man  little  more  than  thirty-one  years  of  age 
at  the  time, — when  we  see  canting,  grey-haired  Hypocrisy — 
skulking  to  the  grave  with  Sin.  I  cannot  conclude  this  long 
note  without  again  alluding  to  the  published  calumny  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  (the  sometime  popular  female  crusader  against  the  curse 
of  slavery — ^the  authoress  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"), — no  sooner 
did  it  appear  than  the  press  became  teeming  with  innumerable 
articles  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject, — ^she  pretended  that  she 
wrote  in  defence  of  Lady  Byron,  but  the  object  was  undoubtedly 
to  blacken  the  character  of  Byron,  and  destroy  or  weaken  the 
influence  of  his  writings  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  which 
attempt  has  signally  failed,  for  so  long  as  literature  and  humanity 
exist,  his  writings  will  be  read — and  his  character  find  defenders. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  "London  press"  will  so  far 
justify  the  truth  of  this.  Among  the  thousand-and-one  articles 
and  pamphlets  on  the  Byron  scandal,  in  prose  and  verse,  I  have 
seen  nothing  approaching,  for  wit  and  pungency,  a  clever  jeu 
ct esprit  issued  from  the  London  press.  It  is  entitled  "  Lord 
Byron's  Defence,"  and,  professing  to  be  written  by  himself,  is 
dated  "Hades,  mdcoolxix."  The  title-page  contains  portraits 
of  Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Stowe — his  Lordship,  beautiful  as 
Apollo,  being  represented,  as  almost  eclipsing  a  coarse  scandal- 
mongering  face  intended  for  that  of  his  detractor,  Mrs.  Stowe. 
The  following  extracts,  selected  at  random,  will  give  the  readers 
a  sample  of  the  flavour  of  this  Byronesque  production: — 

"  Who  is  this  Mrs.  Stowel  her  name,  thank  God, 

Was  never  one  familiar  to  my  ear; 
Her  country  was  a  land  I  never  trod, 

Although  I  travelled  often  far  and  near. 
They  say  that  she 's  a  woman,  that  is  odd — 

To  women,  as  a  rule,  my  verse  is  dear. 
Perchance  she 's  some  forlorn,  neglected  beauty, 
Or  else — her  husband  doesn't  do  his  duty. 

I  can't  console  her  in  the  flesh,  I  can't 
Eevisit  "  glimpses  of  the  moon  "  to  make 

Poor  Mr.  Stowe  unhappy;  and  I  sha'n't 

Leave  good  men  in  these  Shades  for  woman's  sake; 

So  Stowe  may  rest  in  peace.     I  only  want 

2  I 
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To  know  wh J  all  this  tconble  ahe  durald 
I  might  have  needed  once  a  moial  teadur; 
NHmporU — but  damn  th»  attacthnnninng  BaBeheri 

I  ne-rer  waa  a  moral  man,  I  know — 

I  did  aome  things  were  fax  he^ond  ddlsidmg; 

For  Virtae  always  waa  ao  eniaed  ^w, 

I  flew  to  Vice,  jnst  aa  m j  aool  was  mgnrfmg^ 

And  I  am  right! j  poniahed:  Mia.  Stowe, 
Senaation  and  ooacenity  ao  blending 

Haa  scattered  liea  with  dirtj  prodigality. 

And  made  me  blacker  even  than  reality. 

''  Fatalia  inceatnaqne  jndex"  ahe 

Aa  Horace  aaya,^  (I  onght  to  change  the  gaidflr)^ 
"  Kt  mnlier  peregrina"  that  to  me 

A  comfort  \».     My  fame  needs  no  defender, 
E'en  in  America,  I  think  they^  see 

The  falsehoods  nttered  by  this  base  pretends. 
Who 's  heap'd  apon  me  such  a  huge  indignity. 
With  fatnons,  foolish,  feminine  malignity. 


Sweet  to  the  blushing  bride  a  hosband'a 

•Sweet  to  the  old  man  dreams  of  yonthfdl  t^oot. 

Sweet  to  the  rirgin  thoughts  of  love's  new  Uin, 
Sweet  is  the  hope  of  freedom  to  the  niggec 

Bnt  sweeter  far  in  spite  of  public  hiaa 

To  IL  B,  S.  the  cheque — a  handsome  %nre 

Her  publisher  will  pay — game  worth  the  candle. 

For  sheets  befoul'd  with  literary  scandaL 

My  sister!  thy  sweet  soul  has  pass'd  away 
Where  all  this  foul  aspersion  harts  thee  not; 

Pure  in  the  pure  realms  of  eternal  day, 
Thy  heart  is  free  from  every  earthly  spot. 

Of  no  avail  the  words  that  sland'rers  say, 
The  fair  escutcheon  of  thy  fame  to  blot 

Curs'd  be  the  greedy  publishers  who  gave 

This  literary  jackal  to  thy  grave. 

I  care  not  for  myself,  my  fame  is  far 

Beyond  this  dull  reviler's  power  to  dim; 
My  Bister  shone  before  her  as  a  star 

1  Horace,  Ub.  ill.  Car.  i  19. 
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Shines  purely  o'er  the  young  moon's  crescent  rim. 
She  wish'd  our  reputations  both  to  tar 

With  the  same  foul  brush;  'twas  a  worthy  whim 
Of  her  who  white-wash'd  hosts  of  fetid  niggers, 
To  take  such  pains  to  blacken  both  our  figures. 

'Tis  said  I  woke  one  memorable  mom 

And  found  that  I  was  famous;  speedily 
I  knew  myself  the  target  for  all  scorn. 

Men  called  me  infamous;  (the  Lord  knows  why). 
What  laurels  this  rude  woman  may  have  worn  ' 

I  know  not,  but  this  deed  of  infamy, 
This  lewd,  loquacious,  literary  antic, 
Should  blast  them  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

One  would  live  on  for  ever,  but  a  bore 
One's  life  becomes  ere  many  years  roll  on; 

And  yet  a  inan  must  feel  a  little  sore 

To  think  how  he  will  suffer  when  he 's  gone. 

'*  Nil  nisi  bonum,"  said  the  men  of  yore, 
"  De  mortuis,"  but  now  one's  tomb  upon 

Folks  write  foul  words;  in  fact,  there's  no  denying 

There 's  something  very  dangerous  in  dying. 

Enough.     I  leave  to  all  men's  scorn  the  lie 

This  insult  to  the  living  and  the  dead; 
'Twas  a  proud  task  for  woman's  hands  to  try 

To  heap  defilement  on  a  woman's  head. 
The  Stowe  had  scarcely  dared  to  prate,  had  I 

Been  living,  but  where'er  her  words  are  read 
Deep  execrations  must  her  name  environ 
Who  dares  to  meddle  with  me. — "  Credey  Byron." 

Compared  to  the  slanderous  malignity  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  it  is 
pleasing  for  me  to  conclude  this  husky,  ill-digested  defence  of 
Byron,  with  a  short  poem  from  the  pen  of  a  true-hearted 
woman;  entitled, — 

THE  GRAVE  OF  BYRON. 
{By  Matilda  F,  Dana,) 

"  It  is  a  shrine  where  poets  bend 
In  silent  adoration 
Of  one,  who,  living,  awed  the  world. 
Though  scorning  its  oblation; 
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A  world  which,  knowii^  not  the  hcsct 

So  early  tinged  with  aadneaBy 
Saw  not  that  in  its  bitter  depths 

Twas  well  nigh  wiaoght  to 


Ab  from  the  wind-harp,  o'er  whose  ehocd^ 

The  stormy  blast  is  rushing. 
So  from  thy  sonl  the  music  binat 

By  passion  stirred  to  gushing: 
Yet,  thou,  still  heeding  not  the  gift 

That  onto  thee  was  giren, 
Did'st  wake  a  lyre  whose  mnrmins  knew 

No  echoing  tone  in  Heaven. 

And  still,  with  saddened  hearts  we  think 

The  while,  on  one  possessing 
All  thy  deep  wealth  of  intellect. 

And  yet  unblessed — nnblessing: 
Turning  from  hearts  that  might  have  loved. 

A  home  that  might  have  kept  thee. 
Thine  was  a  grave  in  foreign  climes, 

AiVhere  only  strangers  wept  thee. 

And  oft  is  breathed  the  heart-felt  sigh 

That  thou,  "  the  world  forgetting," 
Hadst  not  then  turned  thy  thoughts  above. 

There  tiiine  affection  setting — 
That  thus,  when  thou  believ'st  thyself 

By  all  on  earth  deserted. 
In  the  pure  l%ht  of  Heaven  thy  dream 

Of  darkness  had  departed. 

But,  by  thy  grave,  still  Hope  itself 

Sheddeth  a  tear  of  sorrow; 
And,  thinking  on  thy  yesterday, 

Asks  ^  what  is  now  its  morrow}** 
Then  leaveth  all,  in  trusty  to  Him 

Who,  not  as  man  sees,  seeth; 
And  not  with  man's  unyieldingness 

The  future  lot  decreeth." 
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A  REYEBIB, — BASED  ON  TRUTH. 

SITTING,  one  night,  in  Levi's  chair 
With  Eve, — so  tempting, — fond  and  fair, 
The  Serpent,  to  her,  sly  did  say, 
**  We'll  have  more  sport  with  human  clay! 
(And  give — down  here,  a  Holiday)." 

I  know  in  Fife  they  hold  a  Fair — 
Or  "  Lammas  Market,"  yclept,  is,  there, — 
On  part  of  Earth  "  Auld  Scotland,"  called. 
Where  Knox — the  rogue,  so  loudly  bawled ! 

And  where  Saint  Andrew's  bones  are  laid, 
Beneath  a  tower  Saint  Eule  hath  made,— 
Where  faithful  Beaton  lived  and  died, 
And  Wishart  to  the  Stake  was  tied. 

This  place,  for  me,  has  curs'd  renown, — 
For,  though  'tis  now  a  "  Tradeless  Town," 
'Twas  once  my  richest  See  on  Earth — 
And  gave  the  Eeformation  birth. 

For  which  last  deed — I've  marked  her  well, 
And  wish  I  had  her  here  in, — well ! — 
But,  let  that  be — I've  done  as  much, 
For,  Judas  sits  in  every  church. 

Her  Janus  public  men  I  pay. 
To  make  her  peak  and  pine  each  day, — 
She  scarce  has  now  one  foot  of  land — 
'Twixt  them  and  I  'tis  all  trepanned. 

Her  Links  were  feued  out, — bought  and  sold, — 
The  Public  never  saw  the  gold! — 
Were  cheaply  sold — for  Cheap  possesses. 
While,  gaping — brayed  the  poor  Jackasses ! 

Her  Mussel-scalps  we  threw  away — 
Although  the  Fishers  well  did  bray, 
I  paid  yon  Limb  of  Law  so  well. 
We  took  the  mussels — then  their  shell! 
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Witlioat  ft  title, — hodi! — poo-koo!— 
Ill  uke  cue  tbe  thkk-^nlled  foofe 
Sbftll  ioee  tiiem  like  tliar  jmhUt 


Her  Alma  Mater — onee  her  ptiiie^ 
Which  WftnUftwi  founded,  daw  Inth  dkd.- 
At  UmmH,  she's  in  Consiimpliaii  uofw^ 
Tot  stmring  Txade  hath  pierced  her  hrov. 

Her  local  feeder  is  a  snaze 
To  fatten  birds  firoio  erezywhefe, — 
Which,  haTing  picked  the  wheat  ham  BtIV 
Profcflms  only  get  the  shelL 


1  SL  A»itrw3  UaiTcnitj.  tkt  oUcut  m  SrntiiMJ.  wm  faniBi  %r  BMny 
WanLsv  m  1410. 

t  Dr.  BeOaKaBtbi*  IfjHirw  GoIIcfe  to  Iw  ■  iIijpiwm  iTlii,  ■■' twT  friimrii 
«r  tfe  r£iT«ratj  of  St.  AnirvvT,— |mn«d  bj  tbe  £Kt  cT  learnp  i^ 
PUjJMfiBt  &>  ccai^Je  pvpOs  to  go  to  its  Caiteiiity,  amd  tkar  to>  he  MSiiw  -if  ti^ 
ciiT — *:  ttmsi  ihtj  BUffS  be  iLree  vtanyt  c  i  kmaly  at  kb 

tW  oCkcr  f'9«r  Tcan  at  St.  A»die«3  UmTcnitT— to 

tkr  IwDcdS.  If  local  taknt,— IwwTcr  poor  t^  pamts,- 
W  iHifrAtiy  tarvjcra  the  bi£:!Mr  Icuidies  at  a  fteppag  itoM  to  the  Cai»q-»i:i 
— vWs  a  lieip  vo«Jd  it  not  mre  to  the  United  CoDcfe ;  a*!  as  the  Mmirw 
■smywafad  both  the  Bajpi  aad  Ptoish  schools  isAo  iL — tmi  mo  •ather  K&oi3i 
fsr  k^^^cr  cdacasna  ia  the  <itT,— Whr  do  not  the  uiufcaoui^  mt  the  p«a&  &:«<» 
tothnr  CaiieiALtr.  and  iajmstkg  totlaci  Uisfas,byttepre*««tsrrteMof  ptrtaSe 
br  ^ikidi  the  Madras  CVAcfe  if  tuned  isAo  a  aew-priTate  iuCiat^ 
of  faMUxBS  the  mteaAioB  of  the  fooder— to  mhsS  boti 


the  ixal  U^jvenstj,  and  the  iwhshitams  d  his  aati^  citr!  TW  vatd»  «f  t^ 
4Mii  axe :  ->  Awl  it  ii  boebj  declared,  that  the  tratfccs  hcrcaf  fcr  the  tz&ie 
bcngu  £ha21.  i-x  rvrr  kerea/Ur  applj  wmrtp,  and  etrty  femr,  from  cd  d  the 
coOeee  foids  the  sen  of  ooe  hnidmf  poods  im  bornries*  to  ^e  iflnt^Ts  of 
the  Czited  CcCc$e  of  ^  Salrssor's  sad  St.  Leomd's  aforasid.  that  i»  to  «t. 


IvTvary  of  rveotr  poods,  tvo  cf  tfieai  rwiids 
of  tes  povndf  each,  aihi  Dooe  of  ^e  banaiies  suU  be  rMHied  by  aa j 
who  hs»  M<  hoea  tdmoaUd  a/  <&«  M^n*  CUlegtf<fr  the  tpmce  ^ikne 
tmd  tha:  tbe  neriocs  le^xclitely,  declappd  to  be  etitSfd  to 

ssijd^  «uul  ««tiai2e  to  looei^T  the  same  jeaxlT  for  ^e  ipaee  of  focr 
a  lacoesBiflBL  if  ke  tkaU,  dmrmgtke  ttktie  of  iJkai  Hme^  vnaetuU  ht^ 
m  a*  taid  Cniiad  CcJltoeT  whst  a  feeder  might  not  tUs  aoble  i&- 
tatka  prov%.  k<  cb! j  to  the  Uinrenitj,  b«t  to  the  latdlecftBal  wealth  of  the 
MtKw.  if  ^e  fpkwbd  Ebdovmcst  d  Jt»,QOO,  drroCed  hv  the  fonder  for  a 
miblepvpase.  was  earned  oat  as  he  inteadad.  A  €rw  pretended  gnlis  tickets  to 
the  mae  indimcntary  braaches  of  Edacatkm  ia  a  "  Wai  Awa^"  taaght  by 

m4  fattUng  ^e  kiad  and  good  iatestaaa  of  Dr.  Bdl— aad  a  higher,  j«4er 
Advocate  than  ahaDov  SopUstrr—aad  legal  Qijbbie, 


ooaat  of  ^e  admiaistntiaa, — at  least,  if  there  be  sach  a  thi^g  as  Faith  ia 
"  in  the  priadpiea  of  ChiirtiMBty  aad  piugumi  i  v  Sou. 
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Close, — chained  up, — cabined, — cribbed, — confined- 
In  cloistered  Hall,  they  chained  her  Mind — 
The  Ancient  Nurse,  who,  once  so  free, 
Shook  hands  with  Commerce — from  lie  sea, — 
(When — like  a  village  was  Dundee). 

But,  faith  I  managed  that  right  well 
For  all  the  blockhead  Knox's  skill, — 
For,  when  he  pulled  my  stronghold  down, 
I  swore  to  damn  the  cursed  Town! 

And  knew,  the  blast  to  make  her  fade. 
Was  to  destroy  her  Sea-borne  trade, 
And  make  her  think  that  best  for  Teaching, 
Was  palsied  Quietness,  and  Preaching! 

Instead  of  wise  Commercial  Life, — 
For  busy  bees  toil  not  in  strife — 
The  "  Tree  of  Blnowledge,"  Eve,  you  know 
Made  Labour  flourish  long  ago ! 

When  Adam  at  our  bidding  fell. 
And  hurled  knowledge  here — Ah!  well — 
But,  He  who  knows  the  heart  of  Man, 
With  thrifty  Labour  framed  His  plan ! — 

Not  Melancholy's  poisoned  air 
Which  floats  around  a  hollow  prayer,— 
I  also  made  them  think  that  Golf 
Was  for  the  slow  place  quite  enough. 

And  only  trade  that  Study  needs — 
That  Eecreation,  Wisdom  breeds — 
That  Nature  and  their  ancient  Nurse 
Deem  Trade — of  all  kinds,  quite  a  curse! 

And,  to  their  honour,  I  must  say 
They've  done  my  bidding,  till  this  day, 
But,  now — by  Faith — I  plainly  see 
They  half  suspect  me  in  Dundee! 

Their  Harbour  fein  I  would  destroy — 
But  howl — but  howl — though  'tis  a  toy. 
And,  fit  for  neither  Smack  nor  Steam — 
For  modem  Commerce  quite  a  dream  ! 
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Ftb  kept  it  back  three  hiiBdrad 

And  there  thej  stend, — tha  ancieDft  pieia» 

Tis  hardly  fit  for  fiahbig  boata. 

For  scarce  a  coble  op  it  lloata — 

(Bat,  with  it,  I  amnae  the  goatta !) 

A  fine  old  Tidal  Harbour  'tia — 
Which  proTcs  how  wise  waa  Begiilii% 
Who  chose  it  for  hia  beat  retreat. 
And  Papacy,  her  richest  seat. 

King  Eobert  her  Cathedral  oped — 
Not  then  Edina  with  her  coped. 
Bat  w/i/i  her  Castle'a  in  the  aea. 
And  College  hoTera  o'er  Dandee ! 

Bat,  Eve,  some  scamps  have  seen  017  hand. 
And  have  commenced  to  clear  the  sand, 
Kemove  the  ailt  and  rocks  awaj 
To  suit  it  to  the  present  day. 

Bat,  blast  their  sonls — ^if  they  do  more 
111  make  their  Engineer  an  oar, — 
Who'll  back  03  mach  as  they  can  poll. 
Although  he  makes  9iyme  one  a  fool! — 
(And  in  my  hands  a  osefid  tod). 

And  their  Contractor  shall  be  one 
In  Time — won't  finish  what's  begun, — 
Bat,  rather  finish  at  the  Law — 
Where  I  his  parse-strings  often  draw. 

Instead  of  narrowing  at  Croes  pier — 
Extending  oat, — or  bringing  near, 
For  holding  back  the  extra  gosh. 
Where  deeper  water's  sare  to  rash. — 
(Fast  barling  with  it,  sand  and  slash.) — 

111  make  them  widen  oat  their  gates. 
When  it  will  flow  like  lemmas  spates, 
And  make  their  vessels  jamp  and  tumble 
Like  sools  down  here, — see  how  they  jomble! 


Aye !  where  they  osed  to  cosy  lie 
Amongst  the  mad, — like  pigs  in  stye, — 
However,  'twill  not  hart  a  raft, 
When  once  if$  entered,  fore  and  aft 
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But  if  I'm  baffled  by  the  digging 

And  "booms"  be  placed,  to  stop  the  swigging — 

I  will  destroy  their  good  intents — 

And  bum  for  gas,  their  remnant  *^  BenU.^* 

A  chiel  I  know  of  Eailway  fame, 
And  up  to  all  my  little  game — 
Who's  done  me  service  oft  before. 
He  shall  double-bank  the  Oar. 

And,  'twixt  us,  'twill  be  more  than  strange 
If  they  and  I  can't  so  arrange 
To  clip  this  City's  right  hand  wing — 
For  she  shan't  fly — while  IVe  a  string ! 

But,  hardly  had  deep  Satan  spoke. 
Than  Eve, — who  also  loved  a  joke. 
Said,  "Could  you  not  their  Church  trepan 
As  you  and  I — did  my  Guidman? 

When  he, — poor  soul  in  Eden  fell. 
And  doomed  the  Human  race  to  Hell ! — 
You  say  'twas  through  this  cursed  Town 
That  Sharpe  and  Beaton  broke  their  Crown ! 

Can  you  not  Eeligion  reach. 
By  making  parsons  Nonsense  preach^ 
Upon  this  Lammas  Market  day, 
And  close  beside  a  Beershop  pray? 

While  Fun  skips  past  with  laughing  eye. 
And  Happiness  is  reeling  by 
To  see  Hypocrisy, — with  lengthened  face. 
Hold  up  the  Truth  to  such  disgrace! 

And  as  they  preach  and  pray  before 
That  ranting,  ringing  tavern  door. 
Twill  show  the  world  what's  often  seen — 
Your  worship  helped  by  Parsons  keen." 

The  Devil  laughed  at  such  a  plan 
To  prostitute  the  Mind  of  Man, 
And  swore  to  Eve  to  help  her  suit. 
As  she  did  his  Forbidden  fruit. 

»  "Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vinejrard, — they  have  trodden  my 
portion  under  foot/'  Jeremiah.  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  the  pastors 
fed  themselves,  and  fed  not  my  flock,"  Rzrktkt..  "But  I  shall  feed  them  with 
Knowledge,  and  Understanding,  saith  the  Lord." 
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Tes!  though  'tis  hmnhling,  yet  'tis  troe. 
The  more  they  prayed, — Jest  louder  flew. 
Until  that  Tavern,  full  was  crammed — 
For,  while  they  preached,  the  drunken  damned. 

Till,  calm  Sincerity  stepped  in  between, — 
And  Education  closed  the  scene, 
But  Ignorance  was  loathe  to  leave, — 
While  Satan  laughed  within  his  sleeve  ! 

The  Harbour  too  was  long  delayed, — 
And  almost  tint  its  little  trade, 
The  Law  had  to  decide  the  case, — 
He — grinning  on  the  Judge's  face ! 


SCOTCH  ACTS  AND  BILLS. 

AUID  Scotland's  heart  is  sairly  flurried, 
JlS^     Her  ancient  spirit's  dead  and  buried, 
Her  very  watch  dog's  almost  worried. 

By  canting  knaves, 
Her  Independence  reached  and  harried 

By  mentcd  slaves. 

Her  ain  big  hoose  is  stormed  and  sacked. 
And  Enghmd  sees  Auld  Scotland  racked. 
And  torn  by  every  blockhead's  Act, 

And  winna  vote — 
A  shame  to  see  your  auld  foe  hack'd. 

And  killed  by  rote. 

For  justice  !  raise  your  voice  and  yeU, 
And  dinna  let  St.  Stephen's  bell 
Toll  puir  Auld  Scotland's  deein'  knell. 

By  Scottish  fools,— 
Gie  her  the  laws  ye  hae  yoursel, 

Guid  wheat  or  hools ! 

Faith ! — ne'er  believe  that  Scotland  bear? 
In  peace  o'  mind  their  bunglin  shears, — 
Each  sneck  is  bringin  doon  the  tears, 
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Id  sad  dismay; 
Mackenzie's  Acts  and  Lord  Kinnear's 

Are  cors'd  each  day  ! 

Oor  forty-five  were  better  dead, 

Or  hame  to  Scotland  sent  wi'  speed, — 

!For  deil  a  ane  o'  them  gies  heed 

To  Scotland's  ills, 
We'll  rather  trust  to  England's  aid, 

Than  damned  Scotch  Bills ! 

Pair  Scotland's  spirits  noo  are  gone, 
Her  nationality  has  flown, 
Her  very  bagpipe's  lost  its  tone, 

Wi'  mountain  dew, — 
But  yet,  she's  pleased,  if  let  alone. 

To  fare  wi'  you. 

Yet,  pit  her  kilted  in  the  field, 
Wi'  tartan  plaid,  and  rifle  steel'd. 
She'd  let  you  see  she  has  a  shield 

To  England's  blade: — 
Then,  wherefore  see  puir  Scotland  peel'd, 

And  no  gie  'r  aid  ) 

Tis  neither  just,  nor  wise  i'  faith, 
To  mak  distinction  'twixt  us  baith. 
And  see  Auld  Scotland  torn  to  skaith — 

By  some  weak  souls, 
Wha  think  they  see  the  devil's  wraith 

In  toddy  bowls ! 

As  soon's  the  English  cross  the  Tweed, 
They  find  themsel's  frae  hame  indeed. 
And  stare  to  see  sic  slavish  creed, 

By  Scotchmen  borne, 
And  wonder  what  made  Wallace  bleed, 

For  folk  sae  lorn. 

They're  fooled  and  cheated  o'  their  gill. 
The  price  is  doobled  'gainst  their  will. 
And  schemes  are  laid  to  close  the  Still, — 

Or  tax  't  still  mair, 
And  dauma  drink  by  Forbes'  bill, — 
The  Templar^s  prayer. 


4«6  THE  SNEAK. 


Tis  plain  that  what  you  maist  restrict, 
Like  close  squeezed  bees,  will  stangs  inflict^- 
And  even  Vice  will  int^rdict^ 

And  spurn  mere  force— 
For  Parliament  will  ne'er  direct 

A  stappin  horse. 

Save  frae  her  freends !  is  Scotland's  prayer, 
And  let  her  aye  Mri'  England  share; 
She'll  trust  heisel  to  Southern  care, 

Before  sic  freends. 
She's  haen  enough  o'  cant  and  prayer, 

'Neath  Tithes  and  Teinds ! 


THE   SNEAK. 

"  The  verv  Vulture  tunw  away. 
And  sickens  at  so  foul  a  prey/*— Jfoorv. 

YOX  cunning  sneak,  who  looks  sae  sly — 
Kae  wonder  that  he 's  Rich,  aye, 
For  Honour  never  found  a  place 
To  settle  on  his  weasel  face ! 

As  weel  expect  in  Hell  a  grace — 
Or  tortoise  win  firom  hare  a  race, — 
Or  oyster  owre  his  house  to  fly 
Than  he  should  ever  reach,  the  sky! 

Yes!  Truth  and  Honesty  in  Hell, 
And  Satan  back,  from  whence  he  fell, — 
Than  yon  Hich  excrement  of  Man 
Be  found  in  Heaven,  to  mar  its  plan  I 

Void  of  Honour,  Sense,  or  Shame, 
He  plays  his  sleekit  winning  game  I 
And  gets  his  work  for  nothing,  done. 
The  pawky, — smiling — cunning  loon ! 

The  Sneak  takes  three  for  Honour's  one, 
And  never  ends  what  is  begun, — 
But,  stop,  my  Muse! — you're  far  feae  hame, 
For  sucb  a  Subject  dirties  Fame! 
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THE  "WIFE. 

"  You  will  get  a  good  wife,  if  you  seek  for  nothing  btU  a  good  wife." 

— Shakespeare. 

FOND  partner  of  Life's  Joys,  Man's  balm  for  pain — 
His  better  self — ^to  thee  my  harp  I  string — 
But  ah!  to  tune  it  right  I  know  is  vain, 
And  still  more  vain,  find  fitting  words  to  sing. 

Thou  sacred  fountain  of  Domestic  Love, 
The  cheerful  sun  which  cheers  the  humblest  home, — 
Thou  Nature's  gift,  sent  down  from  Heaven  above 
To  help  two  souls  to  melt,  with  Love,  in  One. 

Thou  origin  of  Weal  as  well  as  Woe — 
The  root,  from  which  the  mental  saplings  spring — 
The  fount  and  spring  from  which  Life's  rivers  flow. 
And  early  Pruner  of  Youth's  callow  wing. 

It  is  the  Mother  trains  the  embryo  mind. 

And  Man  retains  the  bent  thus  early  given. 

But  ah !  the  subtle  Levite  tried  to  bind 

The  hand  with  Fear, — lest  Truth  should  soar  to  Heaven  ! 

• 

'Tis  then  her  sterner  helpmate  steps  between. 
And  trains  the  branches  for  their  native  sky. 
With  perfect  confidence  in  God — I  ween. 
Who  yet  shall  prove  Idolatry — on  creeds, — a  lie! 

Ist  formal  worship  blunt  not  Hope's  young  years 
By  dread  of  something  greater  than  their  God, 
On  Him  alone  teach  Youth  to  rest  its  fears — 
Nor  often  use  the  harsh, — unfeeling  rod. 

The  budding  Mind — Ah !  train  to  cling  to  Truth, 
To  worship  it — and  break  the  web  of  Vice, 
Una  wed  by  Rites,  which  cloud  the  sun  of  youth 
Until  the  Man  is  lost  in  Avarice. 

Cold  Ritual  and  Formality, — despise ! 
But  God,  and  Truth,  in  spirit,  ah !  revere — 
Each  day — each  hour — with  living  Faith  arise 
And  worship  Gk)d,  in  Nature,  everywhere ! 
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OLD  AND  YOUNG  TOM  MORRIS. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  YOUNG  TOM  MORRIS, 
THE  CHAMPION  GOLFER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Aa  a  golfer, 

"  He  was  a  man — take  him  for  all  in  alL 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." — Hamlet, 

HTTE  '8  gone, — cut  down  in  Summer's  sunny  prime, 
li      A  flower — whicli  bloomed  upon  the  links  of  Time, 
And  yet — not  gone,  for  Time's  undying  pen 
His  name  inscribes  amongst  her  noted  men. 

As  one, — so  young — so  fair — so  mild  and  true 
Whose  fame  still  onward  like  his  '*  tee  shots  "  flew, 
When,  from  the  golfing  world, — a  stripling,  bore 
The  triple  triumph  from  the  peaceful  war! 

There  was  a  spirit  in  his  mild  blue  eye. 
Which  shone  triumphant,  like  the  azure  sky 
When  lit  by  Phoebus  on  a  summer's  noon, — 
But^  clouds — not  evening  hid  its  fire  too  soon ! 

Tes !  in  it  lurked  a  latent — innate  fire 
Which  neither  years  nor  skill  could  quench  or  tire — 
Which  shone  on  Friend  and  Foe  with  equal  ease 
Nor  lost  its  lustre  in  his  wish  to  please. 

All  foes  he  beat — but  One — an  unseen  foe 
Whose  silent  footstep  tripped,  and  laid  him  low. 
When,  with  his  father — on  North  Berwick  green 
Success  flew  smiling  o'er  the  cheerful  scene. 

But,  like  the  juggling  witches  on  the  blasted  heath 
The  hour  of  Triumph  was  heralded  by  Death ! 
Which  came  and  grinned  with  a  malignant  leer 
And  blanched  his  spirit  with  the  hue  of  Fear. 

At  one  fell  swoop,  Death's  cold  and  icy  hand 
Hurled  into  dust  the  prop  which  made  him  stand — 
His  better  self,  who,  spirit  to  him  gave — 
And  unborn  Hope, — both, — shrouded  for  the  grave  ! 
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T\i*i  «tiJyj^»^  'yf  tbft  for«^</ii*jr  ukeUth  wa«  Young  Toe  ITvTOfi.  8 
ytmuf^  twm  of  an  f^art^A%  cheerful  dupocition,  who  had  the  rvrt 
vlHci^j  of  »ji«^ktng  ill  of  n^/ne,  a  great  golfer,  and  a  general  far-cvarEiie 
with  all  Hi*  dM  very  Kuddenlr  on  Chriatmas  morning,  t^ih 
li^eeml^r  187/),  through  the  bursting  of  an  artery  under  the  ligLi 
lung.  He  went  home  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Chriatmas  ere  in 
bia  tiaiial  health.  lie  waa  heard  riaiog  in  the  morning  aa  nfoaL 
biit«  ni^^t  coming  to  breakfast,  his  room  was  entered,  and  he  was 
fmind  (learl,  aprmrently  having  slipped  quietly  away.  He  was  a 
nAtfve  of  Ht  A  ml  rows,  that  famous  centre  of  golf,  and  after 
going  through  an  un|mralleled  course  of  success,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Hwitlsnd, — at  the  National  Scottish  game, — he  died 
lit  thti  unrly  agit  of  24  ycmrs.  About  a  year  before  his  death,  he 
wa«  unitaa,  liuth  in  tbo  lK)nds  of  affection  and  wedlock,  to  a 
yrtiing  wonmn,  for  whom  ho  had  the  strongest  love — and  who 
WAN  in  BVt*ry  way  worthy  of  his  affection.  At  the  close  of  a 
viatofinuff  (jjolf  miitoh  iu  Hepteraber  previous, — betwixt  himself 
Mirt  hifl  fiithar,— known  in  the  golfing  professional  world  as 
"  Old  Tain/— -and  tha  brothers  Park  of  Mus8elbuigh,--he  re- 
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ceived  on  the  green  the  sudden  news  of  his  wife's  illness — ^and 
before  he  had  time  to  leave  for  St.  Andrews  in  a  yacht,  kindly 
put  at  his  disposal  by  a  gentleman,  a  second  telegram  announced 
her  death  in  childbirth,  and  also  that  of  the  infant — just  bom. 
His  sensitive  nature  never  recovered  this  blow.  His  next 
public  match  was  at  the  October  meeting,  when  he  and  his 
father  were  pitted  against  Davie  Strath  and  Martin,  and  after 
bringing  the  match  almost  to  a  successful  issue — being  4  holes 
up  and  6  to  play — Young  Tom  so  completely  broke  down,  that 
he  and  his  father  lost  the  5  holes  and  the  match.  After  this, 
he  was  seriously  ill,  and  nothing  seemed  to  rouse  him  from  the 
recollection  of  her  who  had  passed  away — life's  interest  having 
been  snapped  asunder  by  her  early  death.  Shortly  before  his 
sudden  death,  a  challenge  was  given  by  Mr.  Molesworth  of  Eng- 
land, and  Tommy's  friends  readily  entered  into  it  with  the 
view  of  rousing  him,  and  trying  to  infuse  new  life  and  vigour 
into  his  withered  feelings ;  but  he  was  very  much  out  of  con- 
dition, and  he  repeatedly  remarked  to  his  friends  and  backers 
that  but  for  them  he  would  not  have  continued  it.  He  gained 
the  match  however. 

Although  bom  in  St.  Andrews,  he  was  removed  by  his  father 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Prestwick,  where  Old  Tom  went  with 
his  family  and  resided  for  many  years — ^but  on  the  death  of 
Allan  Eobertson,  Old  Tom's  noble  colleague  in  many  a  tough 
match,  he  again  retumed  to  St.  Andrews,  where  he  yet  plays 
an  excellent  game,— and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state 
that  of  all  the  great  professional  golfers,  none  have  played  so 
long  and  so  well  as  Old  Tom  Morris — the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Young  Tom's  public  career  commenced  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  first  brought  into  notice  at  a 
golf  toumament  held  at  Camoustie  in  1867,  where  he  beat  all 
comers, — professionals  and  amateurs, — the  toumament  being  open 
to  the  world.  On  the  back  of  this  he  played  with  and  beat 
Willie  Park  of  Musselburgh,  a  well-tri»d  and  excellent  pro- 
fessional player.  After  this  he  was  victorious  on  every  green 
on  which  he  played.  His  youth  and  success  led  to  the  most 
brilliant  displays  of  golf  probably  ever  known,  and,  in  all  cases, 
played  so  well  that  he  was  allowed  to  be — ^by  all,  the  champion 
golfer  of  the  world.  In  1860  the  Prestwick  Club  instituted  a 
challenge  belt  to  be  played  for  annually  there,  to  be  held  by  the 
winner  until  won  from  him — ^but  in  the  event  of  it  being  won 
in  three  consecutive  years  by  the  same  player — (a  feat  con- 
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8o  the  tropfaj,  wbkh  is  an  exqniste  pieee  of  wodoBiBBldm 
liebJ  J  oromiDeDted  witli  talret  plates,  bearing  appropriate  deviDea 
— prodooMl  at  the  oort  of  thiitj  gnineas — ^became  the  pmpctij 
of  YoQDg  Tom,  and  ii  now  prized  as  an  into^esti]]^  hor- 
loom  bj  the  fkmilj.  A  challenge  cup  was  snbetitnted  for 
the  belt,  to  be  plajed  on  the  three  greens,  Prestwiek,  St. 
Andrews,  and  MosAelburgh,  bj  torn,  when  Tom  was  again 
▼ictorious  at  Prestwick  at  a  score  of  166, — thus  winning  Jimr 
consecutive  times.  As  an  instance  of  the  smallness  of  his  scores, 
when  playing  for  professional  prizes  in  1869,  he  won  with  the 
smallest  score  ever  known  to  be  made  on  St  Andrews  linka^ 
TijL,  77. 
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It  were  endless  to  state  the  many  great  professional  matches  he 
plajed  and  won.  Bat  I  may  state  that  from  his  amiable  and 
agreeable  temperament  and  obliging  disposition,  combined  with 
that  indomitable  spirit  and  determination  which  marked  his 
play,  Young  Tom  Morris  became  a  great  favourite  with  every 
one  lie  came  in  contact  with,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
very  sadden  death  at  such  an  early  age  made  him  universally 
regretted  throughout  the  golfing  world,  which  is  likely  to  result 
in  A  very  substantial  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  links  of 
the  principal  scene  of  his  success — St  Andrewa 
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PROSE  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  THE  SECOND 

CANTO  OF  "DESTINY." 

ALTHOUGH  I  originally  intended  to  have  made  a  con- 
tinued poem  of  "  Destiny,"  yet^  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  and  nothing  done,  owing  to  the  increasing  cares  of  this 
present  existence,  amid  the  worry  of  a  speculatiTe  business,  in  a 
contracted — mean-spirited  town — permeated  with  little,  envious 
personalities — and  snake-eyed,  cold-blooded,  amphibious.  Selfish- 
ness, I  thought  that  the  mental  sails  had  been  so  worn  in  con- 
tinually beating  against  head  winds — and  a  strong  adverse  tide, 
that  the  ability — or  even  the  wish  to  string  together  another 
stanza  (however  disjointed)  had  departed  for  ever,  but,  owing  to 
the  unlooked-for  visit  of  the  Channel  squadron  of  the  British 
fleet  in  St.  Andrews  bay  last  September,  the  idea  struck  me 
that,  as  those  magnificent  ironclads,  like  the  continually  advanc- 
ing light  of  Truth,  had  been  destined  by  the  spirit  of  Progress 
to  supersede  the  old  and  boasted  wooden  walls  of  Britain, — So, 
in  the  words  of  Paul  concerning  the  mission  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— or  done-away-with  laws  of  Moses — when  writing  to  the 
Hebrews,  **  In  that  God  said  a  new  covenant^  He  hath  made  the 
first  old.     Kow  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to 
vanish  away,"  when  Paul,  with  the  far-seeing  eye  of  enlightened 
truth,  wrote  these  words,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
simplicity  of  true  greatness  also  said — ''I  think  I  have  the 
spirit  of  God  " — in  writing  them,  it  was  after  a  careful  study  of 
the  old  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  writings  of  the  grand  old  prophets 
— which  seemed  to  strike  him  (as  on  his  way  to  Damascus)  with 
the  greater  prophetic  truth  of  Jeremiah — ^who  said  that  the  time 
was  destined  to  come  when  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
preaching  or  teaching  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man 
his  brother, — saying,  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know  God  for 
themselves,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them, 
'*  saith  the  Lord,''  and,  as  the  desire  to  inculcate  this  great  truth 
is  one  of  my  objects  in  writing  the  Canto — I  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  write  this  accompaniment,  as  I  do  not  think  that  the 
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figantiTe  or  mllegorical  cbanctenstic  of  ibe  sacred  scriptures  is 
sadfidentlj  explained  in  the  poem.     Pan!  truly  said,  '*  Kthe  first 
coTenant  had  been  fanltless  then  should  no  place  have  been 
sought  for  the  second  "  (the  same  tmth  applies,  if  the  wooden 
TeBBels  had  been  faoldeas  then  there  had  been  no  necessity  for 
the  ironclad5).     Bat,  as  eyerything  is  destined  to  progress  in  this 
leTolTing  globe,  from  the  sic^e  to  machinery — tmth  boilt  npon 
troth,  creed  npon  creed — and  the  sonl  of  man  in  endless  search 
after  God  or  troth,  the  time  will  come  when  there  shall  be  no 
sectarian  creeds,  bot  that  each  one — in  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
shall  know  God  for  themselvea     At  the  same  time  Paul  rather 
Tagoely  says,  "  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching 
to  save  them  that  MieveJ^    The  Apostle  John's  idea  of  God  is  a 
figorative  truth,  ^  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God,  hot  he  that 
doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God  "  (3  John  1 1).     Also  **  This  is  the 
message  which  we  have  heard  of  him,  and  declare  unto  you,  that 
God  is  Light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,  If  we  say  that  we 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  darkness "  (or  ignorant 
credulity)  "  we  lie,  and  do  not  know  the  truth  "  (1  John  i.  5, 
6).     "  The  world  passeth  away,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
G<)d  abideth  for  ever  **  (1  John  ii  17).      "  Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  sJiall  he, 
but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  and  every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure,  and  whosoever  abideth  in 
him  sinneth  not ;  and  whosoever  sinnetb,  hath  not  seen  him 
neither  known  him," — and,  coming  to  plain  literal  truth,  the 
same  writer  says  distinctly,  that  *'  No  man  hath  seen  Grod  at  any 
time  "  (1  Johniv.  12),  neither  have  they,  unless  in  the  works  of 
nature,  although  Moses  truly,  but  figuratively,  said  he  had  not 
only  seen  him  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  but  spoken  to  him, — as  allegorically 
written  in  whole  chapters  of  the  Old  Testament,  although  the 
New  Testament,  equally  as  distinctly  maintains — that  he  was 
neither  seen,  nor  his  voice  heard  by  man,  "  at  any  time  **  which 
is  as  true  in  one  way,  but  not  so  true  in  another,  as  he  is  seen  in 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  his  voice  heard  in  every  storm.     Paul 
says  truly,  "  Through  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  by  the  Word  of  God ;  so  that  things  which  are  seen, 
were  not  made  of  things  which  doth  appear."     This  is  perfectly 
true,  besides,  Paul  openly  avowed,  that  he  built  his  doctrine  and 
creed  on  the  writings  "  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  which 
Chrst  was  become  the  chief  cornerstone/'    Hiis  own  words  to  the 
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Epliesiana  are,  ''  Te  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God.  And, 
are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone.  In  whom  all  the 
building  fitly  framed  together  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord.  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habita- 
tion of  God  through  the  Spirit,"  meaning  figuratively  that  the 
soul  of  man  was  the  habitation  for  the  spirit  of  truth,  or  God  to 
dwell  in.  He  says  also  to  the  Corinthians,  "  We  know  that,  if 
our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,"  figuratively  meaning  the  soul  of  man  clothed  with 
immortality.  To  show  how  anxious  Paul  was  to  extend  the  new 
and  more  enlightened  doctrine  of  Christianity  after  he  left  the 
then  orthodox  faith  of  the  Jews,  Luke  says,  in  his  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  *'  when  Paul  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  there 
was  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went 
in  unto  them,  and  three  Sabbath-days  reasoned  with  them  out 
of  the  Scriptures.  Opening  and  alleging  that  Christ  must  needs 
have  suffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this 
Jesus  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christy  and  some  of  them 
believed."  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  Jews,  of  course,  did 
not  believe  in  the  literal  resurrection  from  the  dead, — ^but  this 
was  not  singular,  for  Luke  tells  us  in  his  Gospel,  that  when 
Mary  Magdalene  and  Joanna  and  Mary — the  mother  of  James, 
and  other  women,  said  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  the 
apostles  themselves  said,  "  Their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle 
tales,  and  they  believed  them  not"  But  Paul,  in  so  strenu- 
ously building  the  new  creed  on  the  firm  foundations  of  the  Old 
.  Testament  and  the  prophets,  showed  his  far-seeing  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  the  Bible, — for,  beneath  its  figurative  teaching, 
lies  the  eternal  essence  of  advancing  Truth,  for  ''  God  is  Light," 
and  he  that  doeth  good  and  abideth  by  His  laws,  with  en- 
lightened Truth,  both  know  God — and  see  God  everywhere — 
which  no  mere  petty — so-called  miraculous  agency  can  deepen 
or  enhance,  and  no  writer,  however  talented,  will  ever  advance 
the  cause  of  truth  by  sapping  the  foundation,  or  puDing  down 
the  sacred  scriptures.  But  to  attempt  to  prop  them  up  with 
mere  Ignorance  and  bigotry,  would  be  to  hasten  the  time, — if  it 
were  possible  for  more  enlightened  ideas  of  God  and  truth  yet 
to  come, — (for  God  is  Light  and  Truths) — to  make  the  prophetic 
words  of  Paul  true, — ''  in  that  when  God  saith  a  new  covenant,  he 
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bftfth  made  tha  fint  old,  and  that  which  decayeth  and  irmzeth  old 
»  nadj  to  Tanish  awaj.**  And,  which  may  yet  be  the  Destiny, 
erem  in  the  hand  of  Grod's  troth,  of  the  Christian  faith, — (see 
Gamaliel's  words).  My  poor  taper  is  held  np  with  the  sincere 
attoapt  to  read  and  ti^e  his  adyice,  vis.,  "  To  prove  all  things 
and  hold  &sl  what  is  troeL*'  Paul  truly  says,  '*  Without  £uUi 
it  is  impowsihle  to  please  God,  for  he  that  cometh  to  God  most 
beliere  that  He  u,  and  that  He  it  a  rewarder  of  them,  that 
diligently  seek  him.**  Of  this  great  tmth  there  is  no  doubt^ 
for  whoerer  seeks  God  diligently,  in  the  true  meaning  of  Grod, 
and  abides  by  his  wise  commandments  or  laws,  will  indeed  be 
rewarded  in  his  soul,— eren  here  on  earth, — althoagh  it  seems  to 
jar  with  Paul's  own  words — that  if  there  were  '*  no  resurrection, 
the  Christian  in  this  life  was  of  all  men  most  miserable." 
See  1  Cor.  xr.  19.  In  my  limping  and  unfinished  poem  on 
"  Destiny,''  I  hare  adhered  to  the  Bible  story  of  the  creation  so 
hut.  Because,  concerning  the  supposed  mystery  of  a  First  Cause^ 
so  often  introduced  to  perplex  anxious  inquirers  after  truth, — as 
already  noted,  I  consider,  after  deep  thought,  that  the  word, 
and  fiict  of  Eternity,  quite  solves  the  question,  by  rendering  a 
first  cause  not  only  unnecessary,  but  utterly  impossible, — as  a 
simple  circle  has  neither  b^ioLning  nor  end,  and,  in  traversing 
our  poor  finite,  terrestrial  globe  itself,  if  the  proper  route  be 
followed,  the  traveller  would  just  land  at  where  he  started.  So 
that  Moses,  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the  nse  of  a  particular 
portion  of  the  human  family,  is  as  much  entitled  to  hold  his 
opinion  as  any  one  else.  But  really, — the  unsearchable,  infinite 
good  God, — or  Soul  of  Nature,  is  too  great  and  unfathomable  ever 
to  be  measured  or  sounded  by  poor  finite  humanity — apart 
from  the  true  study  of  his  own  wise  and  just  attributes  and 
laws — so  eminently,  and  so  consistently  portrayed  in  Nature. 
Writing  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul  says,  "  Te  are  our  epistle 
written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men :  Forasmuch 
as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christy  minis- 
tered by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God ;  not  in  tables  of  stone  " — (like  the  figurative  hand- 
writing of  Grod) — "  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart,  not  that 
we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything  of  ourselves,  but 
our  sufficiency  is  of  God,  who  hath  made  us  also  able  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament;  not  of  the  letter ,  but  of  the  Spirit^  for 
the  letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.  But  if  the  minis- 
tration of  death,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glorious, 
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80  tliat  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold  the  face 
of  Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance  "  (or  his  laws),  *'  which 
glory  was  to  be  done  away,  How  shall  not  the  ministration  of 
the  Spirit  be  rather  glorious?  For  even  that  which  was  made 
glorious  had  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
excelleth,  for  if  that  which  is  done  away  was  glorious,  much 
more  that  which  remaineth  is  glorious," — and  yet,  according  to 
the  Old  Bible,  that  same  old  creed  served  to  guide  the  favoured 
people  of  God  for  thousands  of  years — much  longer  than  the 
Christian  creed  has  yet  done.  But,  to  continue  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of 
speech.  And  not  as  Moaea,  which  put  a  veil  over  his  face,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of 
that  which  is  abolished.  But  their  minds  were  blinded;  for 
until  this  day  remaineth  the  same  veU  untaken  away  in  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  veil  is  done  away  in 
Christ  But,  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil 
is  upon  their  heart  Kevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the 
Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away.  Kow  the  Lord  is  that 
Spirit,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  Liberty." 
Yes!  ample  Liberty, — in  the  Spirit  of  God  and  Truth,  to  utterly 
destroy  poor  blind  Fanaticism,  the  mental  chains  of  Bigotry 
and  ignorant  credulous  Idolatry.  Paul  read  and  understood  the 
whole  design  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  truly,  and  hath 
built  upon  it  wisely,  and,  if  carefully  understood,  so  highly,  as 
to  reach  to  the  very  height  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of  enlightened 
Truth.  "For,"  as  he  says,  "the  word  of  God  is  quick  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  Spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  Also,  in  speaking  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  wrote  to 
the  Hebrews,  "Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  an 
high  priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  him.  Thou  art  my  Son,  to- 
day have  I  begotten  thee."  As  God  also  saith  in  another  place, 
"Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedea 
Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things 
which  he  suffered.  And  being  made  perfect,  he  became  the 
Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  God  an  high  priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  of  whom 
we  have  many  things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  uttered,  seeing  ye 
are  dull  of  hearing"  (or  figuratively  ignorant).  "  For,  when  for 
the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  thai  one  teach 
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you  again,  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  otacles  of  God^ 
and  are  become  such  as  haye  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong 
meat.  For  every  one  that  useth  milk  " — (figuratively  meaning 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures}--"  is  unskilful  in  the 
word  of  righteousness,  f or  ?ie  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat 
belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even  those  who  by 
reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil,"  (Why, — this  is  the  very  figurative  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  for  which  poor  Adam — in  allegory  lost  paradise,  and 
was  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden.)  But,  to  go  on, — according 
to  Paul  and  Truth,  '*  For,  when  God  made  promise  to  Abraham, 
because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater,  he  sware  by  Himself,  saying, 
surely  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  multiplying,  I  will  multiply 
thee.  And  so  after  he  had  patiently  endured,  he  obtained  the 
promise.  For  men  verily  swear  by  the  greater,  and  an  oath 
for  confirmation  is  to  them  an  end  of  all  strife.  Wherein  God 
willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise^  the 
immutability  of  his  counsel  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.  That  by 
two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie, 
we  have  a  strong  consolation  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to  lay 
hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us."  This  is  eminently  true 
teaching  of  Paul — for  the  immutability  of  God  is  one  of  his 
grandest  attributes — ^and  anything,  however  miraculous  that 
interferes  with  his  eternal  decrees,  and  against  his  fixed  prin- 
ciples, as  seen  in  the  laws  of  nature,  must  be  purely  figurative, 
or  it  would  lower, — nay  destroy  the  character  of  what  we  call 
God,  for  "it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.''  But,  to  continue 
PauFs  words,  "  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul, 
both  sure  and  stedfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within 
the  veil.  Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus, 
made  an  high  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
For  this  Melchisidec, — king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  Most  High 
Grod,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings  and  blessed  him,  to  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth 
part  of  all,  first  being  by  interpretation,  King  of  righteousness, 
and  after  that  also,  king  of  Sdem,  which  is  King  of  peace  ; 
without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  having  neither 
beginning  of  days,  nor  end  of  life ;  but,  made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  abideth  a  priest  continually.  Now  consider  how  great 
this  man  was,  unto  whom  even  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  the 
tenth  of  the  spoils."  Yes,  certainly  he  must  have  been  a  very  great 
man,  but  he  was  no  man  at  alL     But  the  allegorical  or  figurative 
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king  or  spirit  of  Peace  and  Eighteousness, — and  surely,  to  propiti- 
ate and  gain  peace  and  righteousness,  is  well  worth,  not  only  the 
tenth,  but  the  whole  of  the  spoils  stolen  &om  slaughtered  kings 
or  enemies.  But,  truly  "  if  he  was  like  unto  the  Son  o/God,*^ — 
even  in  a  figurative  point  of  view,  the  words  attributed  to  Jesus 
of  Kazareth  are  strange, — when  he  said,  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  I  came  not  to  send  ^ac«  but  a  sioord. 
For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 
daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law  against  her 
mother-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  house- 
hold,"— the  noble-minded  Kazarene,  the  Son  of  God,  surely 
never  said  these  words,  but  if  he  did,  they  must  be  figurative, — 
or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  massacres  and 
persecutions,  they  have  been  made  literally  true,  the  creed  that 
supports  such  anti-Grod-like  views  must,  in  the  words  of  Gamaliel, 
"  savour  of  man,  but  not  of  God."  Yet  how  true  this  is  not  only 
in  a  figurative  but  in  a  literal  point  of  view,  too  many  divided 
families  and  conquered  nationalities  can  testify,  chiefly  through 
what  is  called  Eeligion.  Paul  says,  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God," — no  doubt  of  it.  Also  he  says, 
"  For  our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  which  is  perfectly  true,  but 
— in  metaphor — which  all  breakers  of  his  inexorable  laws,  and 
despisers  of  his  word — as  written  everywhere,  must  testify.  God 
is  the  just.  Almighty  principle  of  inflexible  Justice,  which  I  ac- 
knowledge, reverence,  and  bow  to.  Whom, — all  creeds  merely 
attempt  to  explain,  but  instead  of  which,  every  one  of  them, — led 
by  Priestcraft,  only  mystify,  bewilder,  and  lead  astray,  and 
so  it  will  be,  until  every  one  of  them  are  "  done  away  with,"  for 
everything  grows  old  but  Time  and  Truth,  so,  what  "  decayeth 
and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."  Yes  . — the  whole  of 
them  are  destined  to  be  ''  done  away  with  "  as  well  as  the  law  of 
Moses.  Let  the  leak  of  the  vessel  be  greater  than  the  pumps 
can  discharge,  with  shattered  boats  on  a  lea  shore — ^before  the 
engulphing  storm, — or  let  the  engineer  slumber  at  his  post,  and 
safety-valve  of  the  engine  weighted  down, — or  the  pointsman  on 
the  railway  fail  to  fulfil  his  duty, — then, — even  here,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  fearful  thing  indeed,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God ! — and  his  inevitable  decrees  ! — ^The  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty  must  meet  their  individual  Destiny, — which  no  mere 
human  prayers  or  miraculous  agency  can  avert.  If  an  easterly 
wind  is  blowing  a  gale  in  St.  Andrews  bay,  all  the  bellows  in  the 
universe  will  not  blow  down  the  waves^ — so,  all  the  canting 
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k jpoemy  in  eadsience  will  not  stay  the  march  of  tmth  and  inu 
nl^pdft.     In  this  respect  the  law  of  Moses  was  eminently  trae, — 
^  Uie  will  of  God,  and  believe  in  his  power  and  live, — or,  break 
kis  oonmaadmenta,  and  worship  idols,  and  be  utterly  destroyed. 
Sm  tb«i  case  of  Saul  in  not  fulfilling  Grod's  alleged  vengeance — ^to 
IW  Twr  iHter,  on  the  Amalekites,  in  not  utterly  destroying 
A^!i^  tfid  the  whole  of  his  people  and  cattle, — there  is  sublime 
|!:rMMk«r  in  these  inexorable  decrees,— even  as  witnessed  con- 
tinimHy  by  natural  storm.    There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
G<idL  iK»  <f^ecial  saving  of  kings  or  things,  or  well-favoured, 
miab)«ttish<^  animab,  as  Saul  attempted  to  do, — thereby  fail- 
ii^  td  »e«  and  acknowledge  the  idmighty  and  even-handed 
Mw^M-  of  God,  as  thus  figuratively  expressed  by  Moses.     And 
^aiiwiL  in  cnaelly  hacking  Agag  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  to 
|«KM«k   was  jjusl  in  all^ory  fulfilling  what  Saul  should,  as 
ike  ittstnitt^it  of  God's  decree,  have  done.     And  yet  some- 
tiHiMe   n^iYT  prevails,  as  portrayed  in    the  case  of  Abigail, 
wk%>  caw«  and  made  a  peace-offering,  or  atonement,  for  the  error 
a»d  «4ii  of  h«r  drunken   husband  NabaL     God's  vengeance, 
lkiv^«^h  thi^  hands  of  his  servant  David,  was  averted,  only  however 
ky  iW  int«NK^e«s«sion«  and  acknowledgment  of  the  believing  wife. 
l«i\Wvi«  it  i$  quif«$tionj(ble  whether  or  not  mankind  would  be  better 
axhi  Kapp^t  <»wn«  under  theee  plain  but  terrible  laws  or  destined 
^•rvwt    v^f    Gxxi,   than    under    the   perplexing,   varying,   and 
Mun^al  Uv$  i\f  num.  with  his  endless  and  hair-splitting  creeds. 
\V<f  j«Ki^  th^  old  Bible  from  a  Chrisiian  point  of  view,  and 
<^Ktainty  lKi»  bkxxiy  and  cruel  decrees  inculcated  there, — ^in  the 
VNUKi^  of  lh«  Gvxi  a  Christian  says  he  believes  in,  seems  to  be, 
aMkiil  wvHjdd  Kik  a  i^Muiul  mockery  of  the  attributes  of  a  benevolent, 
iNHWvitViL  loving*  and  justly  kind  God.      But  in  the  time  of 
MvHj*Wv  th^  contwuporary  nations,  or  peoples,  were  idolaters  of 
ik^  wvur^  kind«  sacrificing  human  life  to  their  idols,  even  burn- 
ing ikiHT  own  children  in  Hell — or  Tophet,  a  place  to  the  east  of 
J«t^ftjal^«u  and  ditimmiug  with  drums  to  drown  the  screams  of  the 
}x\>r  ckiKiK«k — ^  worse  than  the  Indian  Juggernaut,  or  tortures 
\4t  l>ahv>itt«y ;  so.  not  yet  knowing  the  doctrine  of  Christianity 
<Mid  th«  r«««urf«ction  v>f  a  future  state,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
lo  oYiMaw^  thes«  cruel  sacrifices  by  decrees  and  examples  still 
ittvvc^  Wrtibk^ — to  imprees  upon  their  minds  the  Almighty  power 
of  lhi>  tiviu^  auvl  true  God,  as  exemplified  in  nature, — compared 
lo  the  ivor»  prwumptuousy  and  lying  mockery  of  their  idol  gods, 
or  devu»»  set  up  in  their  '^groves  and  High  places."  That  Moees 
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himself  had  a  clear  belief  and  knowledge  of  God,  is  evident 
from  his  words  and  song  shortly  before  going  up — as  alleged,  to 
Mount  l^ebo  to  die — *'  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  our  God.     He  is  the  rock,  his  vnork  is 
perfect^  for  all  his  ways  are  judgment,  a  God  of  tniihy  and 
without  iniquity,  just  and  right  is  he"  (Deut.  xxxii  3,  4). 
David,  too,  in  2  Samuel,  just  iterates  the  words  of  Moses,  ''  As  for 
God,  His  way  is  perfect,  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried,  He  is  a 
buckler  to  all  that  trust  him,  for  who  is  Ged  save  the  Lord  ? 
and  who  is  a  rock  save  our  Grod  ? ''     This  is  pre-eminently  true, 
but  depends  upon  the  true  and  just  conception  of  what  God  is: 
for  His  works  are  indeed  perfect, — a  God  of  immutable  Truth, 
Justice,  and  Eectitude.     And  Samuel  in  his  hacking  of  Agi^, 
just  exemplified  the  destined  decrees  of  God, — to  make  sicker, 
as  it  were,  as  Kirkpatrick  did  to  the  Bed  Cummin,  whom  Bruce 
had  partially  spared.     At  the  very  altar, — perhaps  fulfilling  an 
unseen  decree  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  nationality, — as 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  it  is  said,  without  His 
special  providence.     The  raising  up  of  Samuel  by  the  Witch  of 
£ndor  is  merely  another  figure,  like  Shakespeare's  line  of  Banquo's 
issue,  to  impress  an  ignorant  and  idolatrous  people  with  a  well- 
meant,  though  poor,  exhibition  of  the  power  and  immutable 
decrees  of  the  eternal,  living  God,  compared  to  their  belief  in  their 
seers,  wizards,  devils,  witchcraft,  and  idols, — as  Aaron's  rod  was 
said  to  have  swallowed  up  all  the  others, — all  being  necessary  and 
telling  historical  examples  for  the  time.     The  very  history,  as 
written,  of  Gideon  sending  home  first  the  1 0,000,  because  they 
might  have  thought  truly  that  they  discomfited  the  Philistines, 
and  reducing  the  number  to  only  300,  to  render  it  impossible 
that  they  could  have  slain  in  open  battle  15,000  warriors,  shows 
the  grand  design,  the  same  when  Jonathan  and  only  his  armour- 
bearer  are  represented  as  being  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  an 
entire  army.     Samson,  too,  with  the  ass*s  jaw-bone;  Jephthah  at 
the  Jordan,  when  the  river  ceased  to  flow ;  Pharaoh's  drowned 
host  in  the  Bed  Sea,  which  flowed  in  a  tempest;  Joshua's 
anchored  sun,  to  give  more  time  for  slaughter ;  Jericho's  broken 
walls ;  Bahab's  safety,  and  endless  such  examples  of  belief — or 
faith, — all  meant  to  show  the  true  but  figuratively  expressed 
greatness  of  God,   which  were  written  as  having  happened — 
as  stones,  altars,  and  other  witnesses  could  testify  "/o  this  day,** 
— all  proving  the  wise  design  of  the  writers  to  an  idolatrous 
and  half-savage  people.    That  such  anti-God-Iike  petty  wonders 
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aetuaUy  dl^i  happen,  st  Iftu^  or  ikaJt  daj,  is  qnite  a  difEerent 
■atin:  To  maintain  the j  did  aetoally  hftf^pen,  is  to  deslzoy 
tlfee  chief  ornament,  beant  j,  and  endless  soblimity  of  the  sseied 
writings^  and  it  depends  entiiel j  on  the  enKghtened  Tiew  jc« 
take  <tf  the  eterml,  onchangeable^  nnsesichafale,  lifin^ 
known,  jet  unknown  God,  and  the  power  joa  hare  to  gnip  *^ 
the  great  design, — so  nnmistakablj  shown  to  the  Sool  of  mra 
in  the  Spirit  which  breathes  throi^  the  Scriptmes,  which  is 
destined  not  to  rest  until  the  kindred  s|»rit  ol  Man  shall  worship 
traly  the  great  spirit  of  Truth  and  Light, — ss  in  the  words  of 
Chnst,  "^in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,"  without  the  ritnsliBtie 
trammels  of  mere  Judaism,  Roman  Catholieism,  or  eresi  hair- 
splitting Protestant  Focmalisni,  and  he  able  to  see  God,  and 
worship  Him  eTerjwh»e,  both  with^mt,  ss  well  ss  within  temples 
made  with  handsy — ^bot  rather  in  the  temple  whose  shar  is  a 
moontain,  ami  whose  footstool  is  the  sea-^ore ; — whose  rofA  is 
the  »ky,  and  whose  lights  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  (or  see 
Ezekiei  xx.  40).  But  yet, — even  th«e  do  not  constitute  soch  a 
true  temple  of  God — as  the  spirit  or  soul  of  a  good  man.  Psnl 
said  truly  to  the  Corinthians*  ^  Know  ye  not  that  y?  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yea  I  K 
any  man  de&Ie  the  temple  of  God,  ^fm  shall  God  destroy,  for  the 
temple  of  God  is  holy^  mhlch  temple  fje  caref  Solomon,  too^  held 
the  same  truth  regartiing  the  tanple  he  built,  fcHT  he  said,  ^  Lo^ 
the  hearen  of  heav^ens  cannot  contain  thee  (God),  how  much 
less  this  house  that  I  baTe  builded.''  (See  Isaiah  IxrL  1 ;  also 
ItL  7.)  Isaiah  also  told  the  truth  in  aHegory  whoi  he  said, 
^  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  li^^  by  ds^,  neithi»  lor  bright- 
ness shall  the  moon  grre  light  unto  thee.  But  the  Lard  (or 
truth)  shall  be  unto  thee*  an  er^issting  light,  and  thy  God 
thy  ^ry.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  mother  shall  thy 
moon  withdraw  itsel£.  for  the  LiTrd  shall  be  thy  erolasdng 
LighL"*  (See  John  xii.  33-3^.)  Yes !  the  immortal  aad  pro- 
gressiTs  soul  of  man  is  destined  yet  to  knowGod  eleazer  and  cL^zer 
— and  whose  immortal,  spiritual  eye  ^lall  see,^-€ven  into  the  ^ery 
Terge  of  Iniinity* — &rr  the  time  wiS  cume,  m  ^mdowed  lc«th  l^ 
Jeremiah,  when  the  people  *^  shall  say  no  more  the  ark  of  the 
cQirenant  of  the  Lord,  neifiher  ^lall  it  eonse  te  mimL  neishis  ahaH 
ttaey  rvmembtrr  iK  neither  ^lall  they  mdit  ic*  neidier  ^all  that  he 
dons  ttiy  more,  saith  the  Lord''  "^  And  I  will  give  you  pastars 
•ccocdiiig  to  my  heerW  which  ^mH  feed  you  with  btuwiedtp!  and. 
WkiMCsteidiBi^'*  fiwtwii  of  one^  continmjua  stBua.  of 
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of  Faith,  still  less  the  formal  ritualism,  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  a 
presumptuous,  Popish  priesthood, — for  Christ  said  truly — when 
His  apostles  called  Him  good, — ''  Call  me  not  good,  for  there  is 
none  good  but  God."  He  also  corroborated  the  true  inspiration 
of  the  old  prophets,  when  He  said,  The  first  and  great  Command- 
ment is,  to  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  "  (or  enlightened  truth,  for 
God  is  truth  and  light)  "  with  thy  whole  hearty  and  with  thy 
whole  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  the  second  is  like  unto 
it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself, — on  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  see  Ecclesiastes — 
to  obey  and  love  God  is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  And  he  told 
the  whole  truth  in  a  metaphor  when  he  said,  that  *'  God  is  not 
a  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living."  Also,  how  true  !  could 
Bigotry  and  Ignorance  but  see  it,  when  he  commanded  the  "  dead 
to  bury  their  dead," — as  well  expect  a  corpse  to  rise  from  its 
coffin  and  dig  its  neighbour's  grave,  as  expect  intolerant  Ignor- 
ance and  poor  shrivelled  Sectarianism — to  see  God  in  His  true 
broad  light.  Therefore,  as  the  preacher  says  in  Ecclesiastes, 
''  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man.''  The  Son  of  God  told  the  simple  truth  in  a 
plain  figure,  ''  If  you  love  me,  keep  my  commandments,  and  I 
will  pray  the  Father "  (of  all),  "  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.  Even  the  Spirit 
of  Tnith,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because  it  seeth  him 
not,  neither  knotoeth  him,  but  ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleth 
with  you  and  shall  be  in  you,''  and  ''  when  the  Comforter  is  come 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  fi'ojn  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me." 
(See  John  xvi.  13.)  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  who  suffered  a  martyr's 
death,  that  the  old  Scriptures  should  be  fulfilled,  said  to  Pilate, 
"  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and 
for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  loitness 
unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  Truth  heareth  my 
voiced  Yes,  truly  but  figuratively.  But  will  deaf  Fanatiscism, 
— or  ignorant  Credulity,  or  presumptuous  Intoleration, — whose 
whole  aim  is  to  atifls  Truth  ever  hear  his  voice  in  the  true, 
broad  sense,  though  parabolical  figures,  of  Scripture  %  Ko  wonder 
Pilate  said,  "  What  is  Truth  1  "—Why,— Christ  himself  was  the 
figurative  Spirit  of  Truth !  The  same  broad  but  simple  question 
may  well  be  asked  even  now,  by  designing, — ^but  poor-brained, 
impertinent  Popery,  and  fussy.  Sectarian,  half-blind  whining 
Protestantism ; — Can  spiritually  blind — ^wrangling  Sectarianism 
take  no  lesson  from  the  rough  but  sensible  soldiers,  who,  when 
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they  took  the  coat  of  the  cracified  Jesus,  and  found  it  had  no 
seam,  cast  lots  for  it,  rather  than  rend  it  t    This,  like  the  rest  of 
the  great  design,  is  also  a  figure,  which,  present  croaking — so- 
called  Christians  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon.     Christ,  like 
Paul,  built  on  the  old  Scriptures,  that  they  ''  mighi  he  fulfilled^ 
engrafting  his  parabolical  teaching  on  their  sublime  metaphors. 
He  was  asked  by  his  hearers  "  to  speak  plain  "  that  they  mi^t 
understand  him,  but  he  is  represented  to  have  openly  avowed 
that  ''  without  a  parable  he  spake  not  at  all," — ^indeed,  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  the  grandest,  truest,  and  most  sublime  of  them 
all, — as  Moses  spoke  to  the  ignorant  through  a  veil  as  it  were, 
and  forbade  Adam  (or  the  founder  of  the  children  of  Israel)  to  eat 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  lest  he  should  understand, — so,  Christ, 
when  asked  by  His  disciples,  why  He  spoke  in  parables,  *'  Said 
unto  them.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  but  unto  them  that  are  without,  all  these 
things  are  done  in  parables.     That,  seeing,  they  may  see,  and 
not  perceive,  and  hearing,  they  may  hear  and  not  understand, 
lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should 
be  forgiven  them,"  and  when  he  said, — to  corroborate  the  figura- 
tive manna  of  the  Israelites,  *'  I  am  the  living  bread,  which 
came  down  from  heaven.     If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  for  ever,*'  "  and  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which 
I  will  give  for  the  life  "  (or  to  further  the  Truth)  "  of  the 
world."     On  this,  the  Jews  very  sensibly,  but  ignorantly, — like 
present  Popery,  said,  "How  can  this  Man  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat  ? "     They  failed  to  see  that  he  meant  to  give  his  body  as 
a  living  sacrifice,"   and,  like  a  greater  Wyclifie,  or  Wishart, 
become  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  for  his  "  New  Doctrine  " 
was   a  great   resurrection  from  the  half-idolatrous  and  bloody 
Hebrew  sacrifices  of  the  old.     As  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  It 
was  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take 
away  sin."     So,  when  Jesus  continued  to  say,  "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.     Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  (or  Truth)  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.     As  the  living  Father  "  (of  Light  and  Truth)  "  hath 
sent  me  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he 
shall  live  for  ever.     This  is  that  bread,  which  came  down  fix)m 
heaven ; — not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead.     He 
that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever."    Now  this  clearly 
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shows  that  the  manna  of  the  wilderness  was  merely  figurative, 
and  written  hy  Moses  to  impress  cloud  hy  day  and  pillar  of  fire 
by  night  upon  the  people,  what  Nature's  God  could  do,  compared 
to  mere  idolatry, — for  literally  *'  this  was  not  that  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven/' — and  the  true  figurative  meaning  of 
Christ  will  yet  be  known  by  Humanity  with  the  clear  light  of 
Truth.  For  God  is  LigM  and  TnUh,  and  Christ  tells  the  world 
plainly,  '*  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  Proverbs. 
But  the  time  cometh  when  I "  (or  the  Spirit  of  Truth)  "  shall 
no  more  speak  unto  you  in  Proverbs,  hut  I  shall  aliew  you  plainly 
of  the  Father "  of  enlightened  Truth.  But  to  return  to  the 
figure  of  the  flesh  eating,  Scripture  says,  ''  Many  of  his  disciples 
said  it  was  a  hard  saying,"  and  ''  from  that  day  many  of  htf 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him."  "  Keither 
did  his  brethren  believe  in  him,  and  there  was  much  mur- 
muring among  the  people  concerning  him,  for  some  said  He  is 
a  good  man,  others  said.  Nay,  but  he  deceiveth  the  people." 
Moses  also  and  the  prophets  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  or  Truth,  or  Light  (as  He  is  both),  to  write  Truth  in  alle- 
gory,— ^but  if  you  bring  down  the  sublimely  figurative  character 
of  their  Inspiration  to  bald  and  naked  literal  meaning,  the 
spiritual  glory  of  their  inspiration, — like  Othello's  occupation,  is 
gone.  The  dead  burying  their  dead,  the  Devil  like  a  roaring 
hon,  Satan  also  figuratively  ''  transferred  into  an  angel  of  Lights* 
are  admitted  figures,  then  why  not  Hell  and  the  lake  of  fire  ? — it 
is  not  fair  to  the  Bible  to  persist  in  lowering  its  sublime  Metaphor 
down  to  leering — literal  Mystification.  It  is  no  mark  of  inspira^ 
tion  to  tell  us  that  the  Bed  Sea  yawned,  and  permitted  the 
Israelites  to  cross  dry  shod  (which 'they  could  not  literally  do 
untess  in  ships), — then  suddenly  snapped  up  and  swallowed  the 
Egyptians  like  peas, — or  that  the  sun  stood  literally  still,  to  give 
more  time  for  wholesale  murder, — or  that  a  simple  substitute  for 
bread  came  down  every  day  to  hungry  people  in  a  wilderness, — 
or  that  God  brought  the  children  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Land 
of  Promise  on  the  literal  wings  of  eagles, — that  a  large  fish  actually 
swallowed  Jonah, — or  that  veritable  frogs  and  lice  crawled  over 
the  furniture  and  body  of  Pharaoh, — or  that  dead  people  rose  up 
from  their  graves  in  their  winding  sheet,  and  deliberately  took 
spades  in  their  rotting  hands,  and  dug  graves  for  their  fellow- 
mortals, — or  that  the  massive  walls  of  Jericho  actually  fell  down 
before  the  blast  of  the  seven  rams'  horns  of  the  priests, — that 
Lot's  wife  was  a  veritable  pillar  of  salt, — that  God  '*  made  new 
threshing-machines    with    teeth — to    remove   mountains — and 
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blew  tbem  away/' — that  a  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent 
spoke,  or  such  endless  figurative  examples, — teeming  in  the 
Bible — with  grandly  sublime  and  deep-meant  allegory.  For  if 
these  so-called  miraculous  events  actually  happened,  as  literally 
expressed,  there  is  really  no  room  for  inspiration, — merely  to 
give  the  record  of  bare  and  literal  facts, — any  plainly  written 
encyclopaedia  can  do  the  same.  Such  beautiful  figures  as 
Jacob's  ladder,  the  trees  clapping  their  hands,  the  mountains 
melting  in  rain,  God  in  anger  making  '*  the  sky  brass  and  the  earth 
iron," — likening  the  city  of  Jerusalem  to  a  young  and  comely 
maiden,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  metaphorical  figures, — then  why  not 
Hell  being  a  bottomless  pit,  or  a  literal  and  visible  Satan,  or 
Sevil  going  about  like  a  roaring  lion?  Samson's  jaw-bone, 
Gideon's  300,  Joshua's  slaughter,  the  rising  of  Samuel  and 
Lazarus,  like  Hamlet's  Ghost,  must  also  be  taken  as  meta- 
phorical, but,  at  the  same  time,  true  in  their  grand  design  ! — As 
notched  trees  in  a  pathless  forest,  or  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
a  boundless  shore, — or  distant  beacons  of  light  to  a  benighted, 
wandering,  and  ignorantly  idolatrous  "  stitf-necked  people,"  or 
lights  to  the  spiritual  mariner,  bewildered  in  the  dark  tempest  of 
Ignorance  or  Atheism, — groping  after  Immortality, — anxious  to 
know  whether  or  not  its  "  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
beneath  the  sun-like  Ganges  to  make  part  of  a  living  ocean,  or 
to  sink  engulphed,  like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands  and  utter 
darkness." 

"  Until  the  scale  of 
Time  and  anxious  Nature  disappear, 
Lost  in  unsearchable  Eternity. 

G.  O.  D.  God,  is  the  appellation  given,  by  finity,  in  its  half- 
blind,  groping  after  Truth,  to  an  unknown — unfathomable  In- 
finite— in  all  things.  Almighty  Spirit,  by  one  of  His  creatures, 
called  Man,  but  the  true  conception  of  such  a  Being,  seems,  ye^, 
to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  this  creature, — although,  in  its 
littleness,  and  arrogance,  it  pretends  to  know  Infinity,  and 
dares  to  approach  the  Infinite,  Eternal  river  of  Life  with  an 
ignorant  and  shameful  familiarity.  Yes!  without  a  fountain- 
head,  or  an  estuary,  God, — the  Almighty,  endless,  boundless, 
spiritual  River  of  Life  flows  on  everlastingly  in  and  out  of  the 
ocean  of  Eternity,  as  John  truly  says  in  Eevelation,  "And  he 
showed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb."  To  the 
Athenians,  Paul  very  plainly  said,  in  all  things  they  were  too 
superstitious, — the  unknown  God — on  Mars  Hill  whom  they 
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ignorantly  worshipped,  Him  declared  he  unto  them, — ^but  how  t 
how  has  Paul  declared  Himi  only  in  this,  "  For  God/'  he  says, 
''  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbeliefs  that  He  might  have  mercy 
upon  all,  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
^owledge  of  God !  how  unaearchahle  are  His  judgments,  and 
His  ways  past  findiny  out  /"  This  is  how  Paul  hath  declared 
God  unto  them,  which  is  perfectly  true, — ^yet,  apart  from  His  own 
works, — or  miraculous  wisdom  seeneYer3rwhere, — ^is  no  declaration 
at  all,  beyond  the  true  allegory  of  concluding  all  in  unbelief 
that  He  might  have  mercy  upon  all^  in  His  unsearchable  wisdom, 
—declared — ^The  Unknown !  How  ? — in  declaring  Him  Infinite, 
Unsearchable,  and  a  past-finding  out  Mystery  %  But,  he  prayiu 
''  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a  door  of  utterance  to  speak  tlV 
mystery  of  Christ,"  also,  he  says,  ''  Unto  me  who  am  less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach 
among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  to 
make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who 
created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,"  or  rather  (if  creation  were 
possible  with  Eternity) — by  Christ's  traer  and  better  name — ^The 
Spirit  of  Truth.  But,  as  Paul  still  truer  maintains  ("  Howbeit 
we  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect,  yet,  not  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  that 
come  to  naught).  But  we  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which  God  ordained,  before 
the  world,  unto  our  glory  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this 
world  knew,  for  had  they  known  it "  (viz.  The  Truth),  "  they 
would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,"  or  Truth, — see  from 
the  9th  to  16th  verses  of  1  Corinthians,  2d  chapter.  Paul  also  in 
many  instances  tells  plainly  the  true  allegorical  and  figuratiye 
character  of  the  scriptures.  To  the  Galatians  he  says  plainly, 
''  It  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bond- 
maid,— the  other  by  a  free-woman.  But  he,  who  was  of  the 
bond-woman,  was  bom  after  the  flesh,  but  he  of  the  free-woman 
was  by  promise,  which  things  are  an  allegory,  for  these  are  the 
two  covenants ;"  he  says  also,  ''  By  faith,  Abraham,  when  he  was 
tried,  offered  up  Isaac.  Accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
him  up,  even  from  the  dead,  from  whence  also  he  received  him, 
in  a  figure,** — and,  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  "  These  things, 
Brethren,  I  have  in  a  figure  transferred  to  myself  and  to  ApoUas, 
for  your  sakes,  that  ye  might  learn  in  us  not  to  think  of  men 
above  that  which  is  written,  that  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up 
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tx  one  agnnst  mwAhfr*  And,  coiwriBrag  tfe 
from  Use  dead,  Paal  ai  deaiiT  shows  the  figimliie  H^it  of  tbe 
nrniectkn  when  he  wrote  to  the  Epheaans,  **  Bet  ail  tidfigs 
liiai  are  reproxed  are  made  manifest  br  the  fi^^**  (of  Troth), 
''for  whatfioerer  <f(4h  make  maoifest  t»  Ugki^  wherefore;,  be 
aaith.  Awake !  thoa  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  Ote  dead,  and 
Cbriat^"  (or  enlightened  Truth)  ''shall  gire  thee  U^"  Tkas 
is  the  true  resorrection  £rom  darkness  and  credoli^,  into  the 
l^g^  of  Truth, — and,  in  this  respect — shall  the  enlightened 
aonl  of  man  never  die,  but  go  on,  and  on,  still  iieara-  and 
nearer  to  know  tJie  Source  of  Light  and  Life, — strengthened  axui 
inrigorated  with  the  spirit  of  Truth,  until  its  spiritual  wings 

^kar  upward  and  onward,  until  it  reaches  the  immortal  BiTer  of 
Life — which  receives  its  spiritual  buoyancj  from  the  atmoqihere 
of  Heaven.  Allegory  is  the  true  declaration  of  the  unkinnm, 
unsearchable  attributes  of  God,  and  which  truth,  Paul  emi- 
nently kuew, — 80  did  Moses,  and  the  prophets  in  a  darker, — 
or  at  least  in  a  former  age  in  this  progressing,  terrestrial  globe — 
perhaps,  passing  any  history.  For  with  God,  or  Eternity,  a 
thousand,  or  a  million  years  are  but  a  day,  and  it  ill  becomes 
poor  ephemeral  though  spiritual  (insects)  creatures  of  a  com- 

^  parativo  moment  here  to  find  fault  with,  or  refuse  to  read  the 
^ible,  otherwise,  than  the  apostles  and  prophets,  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  have  truly,  though  so  figuratively 
•hadowed  forth, — nor  is  it  right,  nor  just  to  the  glorious  old 
Hcriptures,  to  clip  out  pieces,  and  stick  together  portions,  half 
literal,  half  figurative,  as  is  done  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  Faith,  whereby,  with  the  exception  of  an  elect 
few  of  a  particular  j^cojde,  the  whole  Human  race  are  repre- 
Bontod  to  bo  under  the  "  wrath  and  curse  of  God/  and  to  suffer 
the  pains  of  a  literal  Hell  for  ever!"  It  is  not  only  unfair  to  the 
•oripturos,  but  cruel  in  the  extreme  to  poor,  credulous  Humanity, 
—to  terrify  with  a  literal,  instead  of  a  figurative  Devil  and  Hell, 
too  plainly  proving,  that  the  true  pastors  of  the  Lord,  as  prophesied 
by  Joromiah,  to  toach  true  knowledge,  are  not  yet  come,  or,  if  they 
are,  and  the  Christian  faith  can  further  the  time  no  better,  to 
t0ftch  llunmuity  to  **know  the  Lord  for  themselves,  from  the 
leovt  of  tluMU  unto  the  greatest  of  them," — in  the  words  of 
Oanmlitjj,  intltMnl  it  is  either  not  understood,  or  shall  "  savour  of 
wan  but  not  of  (lod  "  or  truth, — but  of  this  there  is  no  fear,  as  it 
is  the  ta<^oher«i— not  the  Scriptures  that  are  to  blame.  Christ — 
t)^a  8{4rii  of  Truth  is  repr^ented  as  having  turned  water  into 
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wine,  that  the  marriage  feast  should  not  lack  the  means  of  har- 
mony. His  Father,  or  our  Father,  the  Father  of  Light  and 
Truth,  is  also  represented  as  having  tempted  abstainers,  the 
Bechabites,  and  sent  them  into  the  very  inner  chamber  of  Bis 
own  House  or  built  temple,  and  placed  goblets  full  of  wine  and 
cups  before  them  to  drink, — ^but,  they  plainly  disobeyed  the 
commands  of  their  Heavenly^  and  obeyed  the  injunctions  of 
their  earthly  Father,  and  would  not  drink, — all  proving  the 
figurative  nature  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  sun  is  represented  to  have  stood  still,  thus  altering  tne 
eternal  decrees  of  God.     But  Jeremiah  more  truly  says,  "  Fear 
not  me,  saith  the  Lord,  which  have  placed  the  sand  for  the  bound 
of  the  sea  by  a  perpetual  decree  that  it  cannot  pass  it,  ai^ 
though  the  waves  thereof  toss  themselves,  yet  can  they  not  pre- 
vail, though  they  roar  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it,*'  and, 
regarding  the  orb  of  day,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  you  can  break  • 
my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season.     Then  may 
also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant."     But  the 
Bible  is  like  a  perfect  instrument,  which  can  play  any  tune, — 
or, — in  the  words  of  Ezekiel,  to  those  that  do  not  understand  it 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  "  Unto  them  as  a  very  lovely* 
song,  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument ;  for  they  hear  thy  words  but  they  do  them  not," — 
or,  like  the  weather, — sunshine  or  storm ;  like  the  ocean,  calm  or 
convulsed, — on  the  same  undulating  bosom ;  or,  like  the  human 
soul,  cheerful  in  the  morning,  as  sunshine, — ere  noonday,  gloomy 
as  winter, — often  without  a  reason  or  a  cause,  and  apparently  in- 
tended so  to  be, — a  partial  discord  in  universal  harmony,  a  planet 
wheeling — apparency  away  from  its  decreed  orbit,  but  revolving 
ever  correctly  in  illimitable  Space  in  seeming  contradiction,  though 
the  scriptural  vision  be  so  plain  as  Habakkuk  says,  that  "  he  that 
runs  may  read," — still,  it  can  only  be  read  truly,  with  the  en- 
lightened eye  of  the  soul,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  that  no  one  short 
of  God's  own  kindred  spirit,  dare  boast  that  they  know  His  un- 
fathomable and  as  yet  unsearchable  greatness; — so, each  one  must 
search,  and  study  the  inspired  volume  for  themselves,  without 
the  necessity  of  a  neighbour  or  a  brother's  teaching, — so  grandly 
and  truly  prophesied  by  Jeremiah ; — as  proof  of  this,  slavery  is 
commanded  in  the  Bible  and  is  condemned ;  God  a  God  of  love 
and  mercy  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  God  of  wrath 
and  a  consuming  fire.     "  I  will  make  my  words  fire,  and  this 
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people  woody  and  it  shall  devour  them." — ^Again, ''  He  that  giveth 
or  offereth  strong  drink,  is  accursed,*^  yet  the  Lord  is  represented  as 
giving  it  Himself,  to  the  Eechahites, — known  and  avowed  ab- 
stainers, and  also  represented  as  commanding  the  children  of 
Israel  to  say  to  ^^all  the  kingdoms  of  the  worlds  which  are  upon  the 
face  of  the  earthy  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Drink  ye,  and  be  ye  drunken,  and  spue,  and  fall  and  rise  no  more, 
because  of  the  sword  which  I  will  send  among  you."  Unless  in 
metaphor,  the  idea  of  the  Unsearchable,  Almighty  God  lowered 
ddwn  as  talking  like  this  !  Again,  His  laws  of  day  and  night, 
decreed  immutable^  yet,  the  eye  of  day  tampered  with,  and 
altered  by  finite  Humanity !     A  God  of  perfect  Justice  and 

trey,  and  forgiveness — who  "  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  send 
\  only  begotten  Son  "  (or  Truth)  "  to  save  it,"  yet,  represented 
as  having  doomed  the  whole  human  race  to  endless  torture,  under 
the  control  of  a  far  worse  creature,  who.  He  Himself  had  also 
created  I  or  leaving  Humanity  to  "  Free  Willy*'  yet  His  Destiny 
fixed  by  Fate, — doomed,  or  **  ordained,**  from  all  eternity — 
before  he  was  born  !  An  exclusive  Heaven  and  a  prepared  Hell, 
the  mystic  union  of  Faith  and  Pardon,  the  Trinity  to  confound 
Beason,  and  Miracles  to  mock  it, — without  the  veil  of  Allegory — 
•  what  kind  of  religion  is  this  1  Who  or  what  can  explain  these 
leering  Contradictions  and  Jesuitical  Mysteries  unless  Metaphor 
and  Beason  1  No  wonder  Eeid  says, in  his  ''Essays  on  the  Human 
Mind,**  ''  The  faculties  which  Nature  hath  given  us,  are  the  only 
engines  we  can  use  to  find  out  the  truth."  But,  if  not  figurative, 
what  can  be  made  of  a  creed  which  goes  directly  against  the 
reasonable  use  of  Beason, — that  noblest  heaven-born  attribute  ? 
No  wonder  Butler  said,  **  Let  Beason  be  kept  to,  and  if  any  part 
of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  Bedemption  of  the  world  by 
Christ  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture, 
in  the  Name  of  God,  be  given  up."  Dr.  Davidson  also,  in  his 
**  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  says,  **  There  is  little 
external  evidence  for  the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  what  little 
there  is,  does  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.  The  succeeding 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  confirm  it,  the  venerable 
Mithority  of  Christ  Himself  has  no  proper  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  objections,  derived  from  internal  structure,  are  con- 
clusive against  the  Mosaic  authorship"  (indeed  Moses  is  re- 
presented as  having  written  an  account  of  his  own  death).  *^  The 
traces  of  a  later  date  are  convincing.  The  narratives  of  the 
Pentateuch  are  usually  trustworthy,  though  partly  mythicaly  and 
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legendary^  the  miradea  recorded,  were  the  exaggerations  of  a 
later  age.  The  voice  of  God  cannot,  mthoitt  profanity,  be  said 
to  have  externally  uttered  all  the  precepts  attributed  to  EUm." 
This  is  perfectly  true,  and,  at  this  time  of  the  world's  knowledge 
of  truth,  to  attempt  to  confine  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity, 
within  the  narrow  pale  of  the  literal  reading,  and  belief  of 
miraculous  agency— contrary  to  its  own  reasoning  soul  and 
progressive  aspirations — is  like  trying  to  keep  back  the  flowing 
tide  with  a  barrier  of  sand !  Even  Paul  admitted  that  he  spoke 
in  allegory  and  mystery  to  the  Galatians.  The  perplexing  and 
unseemly  word  ''Mystery"  is,  four  times  let  loose,  in  his  two  first 
chapters  to  them ; — apart  from  Metaphor — ^many  of  his  expres- 
sions seem  blasphemous  and  untrue — he  said  to  them,  "  I  aa 
crucified  with  Christ "  (in  reality,  he  was  not),  "  Nevertheless* 
live  "  (of  course  he  did),  "  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
Now,  read  literally,  what  mystification  is  here  9  and,  because  they 
could  not  exactly  see  through  all  this,  he  said,  or  is  represented 
by  the  Levitical  framers  of  the  Creed,  to  have  said,  *'  0  foolish 
Galatians !  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye  should  not 
obey,  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes,  Jesus  Christ  hath  been 
evidently  set  forth  crucified  among  you?"  ''As  many  as 
are  of  the  works  of  the  law  are  under  the  curse,  for,  it  is 
written,  cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  aU  things 
which  are  unntten  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  A  thing 
utterly  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  do, — yet,  with  even 
greater  blasphemous  presumption,  it  is  set  down  that  he  said, 
"  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  toe  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed,**  and,  to  impress  his  fearful  doctrine  still  more,  he 
iterates  the  curae,  "  As  tre  said  before,  so  say  /  now  again,  if  any 
man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  accursed,"  There  is  not  much  Christian 
charity  here,  at  all  events, — ^and  to  the  Ephesians,  this  set  down, 
seeming  blasphemy,  is  outdone  by  his  egotistical  airoganee,  for — 
alluding  to  lumself,  he  says,  "  According  as  God  hath  chosen  us, 
in  Him,  before  the  foundation  of  tJie  world,  that  U)e  '*  (meaning 
himself)  "should  be  Holy,  and  without  blame  before  Him. 
Having  predestined  us  unto  the  adoption  of  the  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  Himseli^  having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of 
His  WiU,  according  to  His  good  pleasure,  which  He  had 
purposed  in  Himself."  And  speaking  (to  the  Bomans)  of  his 
Qwn  narrow  seotaxian  views,  he  egotistically  demands  to  know, 
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"  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God!%  elect  f  "  and,  to 
the  Colossians,  He  complacently  bids  them  "  put  on,  therefore, — 
as  the  Elect  of  Gody  holy  and  beloved,  boweLs  of  mercies,  kind- 
nessy  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long>8uffering,  forbearing 
one  another  and  forgiving  one  another."  They  would  indeed  be 
the  elect  of  God — who  could  do  all  this — and  yet  live  in  this 
present  world  of  ours.  But,  like  the  metaphorical  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Divine  sublimity  of  tiie  writings  of  Paul 
will  stand  till  the  end  of  time,  as  a  New  and  progressive  Testa- 
ment in  the  enlarging  volume  of  Truth,  for,  even  at  that  time,  he 
knew  that  his  own  advocated  creed  was  simply — a  new  version  of 
the  progress  of  Almighty  Truth,  and  his  own  words,  used  in 
iptting  aside  the  decayed  laws  of  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament 
are  fatal  to  the  eternal  sway  of  his  own, — the^^en  Xew  Testament 
of  Truth.  For,  in  his  grand  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  writes, 
"  I/the  blood  of  bulls,  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer, 
sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh. 
How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  Who,  through  the 
eternal  Spirit "  (of  Truth)  **  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God, 
purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God. 
And  for  this  cause  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament 
For  Christ  "  (or  the  Spirit  of  Truth)  "  is  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  viade  toith  hands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us. 
Not  yet  that  He  should  offer  Himself  often,  as  the  high  priest 
entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others,  for 
then  must  He  often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;  but  now,  once,  in  the  End  of  the  World  hath  he  appeared, 
to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself," — it  was  a  popular 
notion,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand, — which  notion.  Truth  has  long  since  proved  to  be  perfectly 
fallacious.  But  he  sensibly  says,  '^  The  law,  having  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can 
never,  with  those  sacrifices,  which  they  offered  year  by  year  con- 
tinually, make  the  corners  thereunto  perfect.  For  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away 
sins,  and  every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering,  and  offering 
oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices  which  can  neter  take  away  sins" 
This  is  perfectly  true — if  Popery — and  even  sectarian  Pro- 
testantism could  only  see  it.  But  these  same  sacrifices  of  bulls 
and  goats,  and  priestcraft,  were  considered  true — as  alleged — 
confirmed  by  the  veritable  mouth  of  *  God,  and  were  believed  to 
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have  **  taken  away  sins  "  for  viumy  centuries,  which  Paul,  thus, 
in  so  truly  showing  the  falsity  of,  sowed  the  seeds,  which  are 
destined  in  the  field  of  Time,  to  bear  the  flourish,  which  shall  yet 
doubt  if  the  blood  of  even  this  New  Testament  can  takjfcway 
sins.     For  he  also  truly  says,    "  K  perfection  were  by  the 
Levitical  priesthood  (for  under  it  the  people  received  the  law), 
what  further  need  was  there  that  another  priest  should  rise  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec,  and  not  be  called  after  the  order  of 
Aaron  1    For  the  priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  necessity  for 
a  change  of  the  law  also.     For  the  law  made  nothing  jperfect,  but, 
the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh 
unto  Ood,     By  so  much  was  Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better 
Testament"    "  The  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying,  that  the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  the  first 
tabernacle  was  yet  standing,  which  was  a  figure  for  the  time  t?ien 
present,  in  which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  that  could 
not  make  him  that  did  the  service,  perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the 
conscience.     Which  stood  only  in  meats  and  dbrinks,  and  divers 
washings,  and  carnal  ordinances  imposed  on  them  until  the  time 
of  reformation."   *^  But  Christ,  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building  "  (meaning 
the  Body,  not  the  Spirit  of  Man), — now  all  this  wise  teaching  of 
Paul  is  a  shadowing  forth  of  a  progressive  and  more  perfect  state 
for  humanity, — told  too  in  allegory, — or  in  his  own  words,  in  a 
figure.     Now  if  any  one  portion  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  truly 
shown  to  be  metaphorical,  and  intended  so  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood,  why  may  not  the  whole  be  treated  as  parabolical  or 
figurative — which,  in  any  way  jars  with  the  Divine  attribute  and 
prerogative  of  Eeason  1    Everything, — even  what  is  at  present 
called  Eeligion,  must  stand  the  test  of  Eeason,  and  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  Truth.     There  is  no  New  and  Old  Testament  in  the 
laws  of  Nature, — further  than  a  gradual  development  of  scientific 
truth,  based  on  the  immutable,  and  unerring  laws  of  Grod, — and  to 
fj^  same  inexorable  decree  and  standard,  what  is  called  religion, 
with  its  alleged  miraculous  agency,  must  come  at  last  /  For,- 
already  asked,  wh(|.  or  what  can  explain — leering  mystery- 
mesmerising  miraculous  agency  ?  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  light  and  truth  working  in  the  kindred  spirit  of  Man !    But 
no  one  should  be  gloomy,  or  disheartened,  about  mere  opinions 
concerning  Eeligion,  whom  a  merciful  Spirit  of  Mercy  and  Justice 
hath  created,  for  there  is  far  more  of  love,  mercy,  and  peace. 
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fifUfiH  Slfimt.  Let  on  Haif^^iiliuu  iiumin  fakn»v^tsrElLie..iaaL-rQDr 
ji5ist  iMUny  ffanm  ilxi  awn  nmus^piian  of  GooL  ^€i  ctcibanilr,  :imai^. 
fl{|iimtiv/Uy;  jhAwrt  iiL  the  Bihia     L^i  nn  liatv  poaii.  ppasfie; 

j|ll«t{>  '^iictht  Ci(>  fSmd.     lEisekiel,  in  .iile^sDoy,  smkeft  :t2ft 
ftffily,  '•  STy  jthiwp  wfuuifeiwd  tiiinuip  ail  :he 
tij^n  i)V<tt7  hifih  hill,  ^i»,.  my  dodt  wat  acoitosed  ipfHa.uLd 
fhiM  '^f  t;[hA  «vudiy  ami  onuB  'lid  iwimh,  rar  seek,  iiter  :iat^ 
Thitmf(\m,  ja  .^iApiti^nrin,  Enar  tJho  wnirt  if  tiie  LonL     Ae  Ilirev 
itAitli  r4iit  r^ivi  (\iYvi,)  iDirAly,  hwuaiiie  my  dock  bneame  \  la^-^joBi. 
my  :l»mk:  hiwamrt  miiwit;  fi«>  evury  hftaut  *  (nr  iirruinuicet.  '.Jupirr,  or 
uiniiir4*y)  *  '^f  nhn  fUlW,  hecaiiKft  nliiins  xvaa  no  "liiephisTd*  itfltfatg- 
filui  hhit  ^hitpimrrirt  4ftnr/*.h  ft^r  my  flock,  hut  the  .^epuems /ira 
tlH^}»tpLtnH  Xi\i\  M  nrJi  /wtj-fi^Jc     Thamfiim,  bfihoid^  lam  ufXLiut- 
ffi^  Ah^h^'U^'^  «u$lt  Chrt  Lftirf  <^rrJl£  of  Truth.     Thia  ia  too  ttuj — 
Crtft  ftadly  nmxrt.      Thinr  hypocritical  (vxaioxia^  trrj  'jf  a  '*  'Jail  fcom 
t(hi%  Lovri'  '*  in  hwt  tuviv  m<iAy  iimHbouuw  m  merely  a^  oaiL  to  a  ^jsffar 
/Hf/^^^y,.  fio  "  f-rtnii  ftiUm«ftb<»y'*  JttJui  allow  the  people  to  go  astiny.  — 
tciVy  ik-^oiVi  tm^^  it  ift  IWnniA  a  kautntA^le  troths  that,  inaipguL  if 
lftV<%VATVci"ft^,.--(kv^  muay  •:>f  ows  jnxtisky  Literally  9cni£..ac  tiie  ."ausrod. 
JHrtfifjCftTftft,.  mxpij  Waiwft  6h«if  I/tm  spirit  ia  mit  taught;  mn 
upmtiUilXy  (vzprtwrniAii^  hut  ;ictaAlIj  fbtRed  to  go  aatmy  by  a 
nyiHuim  <<k2  fth<^[r^4il  ^  flnMizi^  fotthy    bimeath.  a.  hiile4jiiuniL 
iMbd  ntiyi^Uiinin  Conf^ftmirm  of  Fadth  — f!ftc  too  nonrow  for  t^  pieaenc 
Ml  «a4  %iirvft  of  Tnitb-^vfcrHthClbimt,  esperialLy  b«|ueadied  as 
tm  otvijr  tirn^  <JomfoTtitr  r>f  If  ima&itj — but  thisEB-  m  m)  fsar  of 
AuMttm,  f  i^iWtAlity,  [dcAwairm  Hjcpoexity,  nev  Popaxy^  w  lang- 
M  IKa  ^fif.  of  Tfutb  ftAcI  tfae^  gkymu  old  BLbte,  aa  its  isapimii 
ft^Aclinm,  Ar:itMte,  — it  will  yH, — vb^ntndjt^pooadfidaiiiiimdflj^ 
nVn'^l,  U  uKa  (iwl-mmtf  mTrnth-mat  Book  to  destroy  both.  hM 
«Uhty  *i^l  l'mfkt/rr»fty  with  lb*  name  dooMe^d^^  w«apa%  Lighi: 
«A/1  Troth.    T>i#m  *hall  a  litinal  Ikll,  a&d  a  fmmal  DcrflgD— 
ih^rmMUMi  tmr At  ti{>  \f7  iha  imlsghtftned  fon  of  Tml&I — ^  Ba&at 
afil  aft'l  ih#!  liATVil  will  flao,"*  '^  ha  that  doth  not  work  ■honM  not 
aal^"*  "  go  ikH  to  law,  rathirr  ha  d^fraiided/  are  all  Ihenl  tnitha 
iif  I'aal,  «im1  aooh  ahiittld  cover  *  onltitiide  of  hk  Miiiaphnri 
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